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PREFACE. 


Thb  present  work  was  undertaken  with  the  view  of  giving 
a  complete  and  connected  description  of  the  varied  pheno- 
mena of  the  Polar  world,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the  more 
important  voyages  and  expeditions,  whether  for  profit  or 
dificoveiy,  through  which  it  has  become  known  to  Europe. 
Such  a  subject,  it  is  believed,  combining  much  that  is  inter- 
esting in  natural  scenery  and  maritime  adventure,  can 
hardly  fail  to  prove  attractive.  In  those  climates  nature 
is  marked  by  the  most  stupendous  features,  and,  presenting 
objects  at  once  sublime  and  beautiful,  the  forms  she  assumes 
differ  firom  her  aspects  in  our  milder  latitudes  almost  as 
widely  as  though  they  belonged  to  another  planet.  The 
tempests  and  darkness  of  those  wintry  realms  are  strikingly 
varied  by  the  brief  but  brilliant  summer,  the  singular 
magnificence  of  the  celestial  and  meteorological  appear- 
ances, and  the  dreary  grandeur  of  those  enormous  piles  of 
ice  which  stud  the  land  or  float  upon  the  water.  Along 
with  a  characteristic  range  of  vegetable  productions,  and  a 
remarkable  profusion  of  animal  life  wonderfully  adapted  to 
sustain  existence  in  the  extremity  of  cold,  we  are  presented 
with  a  race  of  men  singular  alike  from  the  circumstances  to 
which  they  have  conformed  themselves,  the  manners  and 
customs  thence  resulting,  and  the  contrivances  whereby  they 
brave  the  utmost  rigours  of  the  clime.    When,  moreover^ 


it  i*  considered  that  in  the  field  of  Northern  Discover;, 
England  laid  the  foundation  of  her  mvitime  pr»«minence, 
and  that  the  men  nho  have  earned  in  it  the  greatest  gloiy 
were  diieflf  British,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  bittorj  of 
their  adventures  must  have  a  peculiar  cbann  for  Uie  Eng- 
lish reader. 

The  nairatiTO  of  these  voTsges,  down  to  the  close  of  the 
ninth  chapter,  wu  caiefull;  drawn  from  the  moat  authentic 
sources  b;  Mr.  Murray,  whose  labours  in  a  similar  depart- 
ment of  literature  have  been  received  b;  the  public  with  no 
common  approbation.  The;  include  tiu  adventures  and 
exploits  of  man;  of  those  navigalors  of  whom  their  country 
has  the  greatest  reason  to  be  proud.  &iich  in  earl;  times 
were  Willoughb;,  Chancdor,  Frobisher,  Davis,  Hudson ; 
more  recently  Parry,  Scoresby,  Roes,  the  uncle  and  nephew, 
with  othen  of  httle  inferior  note.  The  wild  and  abwige 
scenes  through  which  tiieir  career  led,  the  peculiar  perils 
with  which  it  was  beset,  the  hairbreadth  escapes  and  some- 
times tragical  events  that  ensued,  give  to  their  narratives 
an  interest  umilar  to  that  of  romance. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  chapten  have  been  prepared 
by  an  experienced  writer.  They  trace  the  Iiistory  of  north- 
western exploration  through  most  eventful  recent  periods, 
down  to  the  winter  of  1S50.  The  former  nanatei  the 
marvellous  ice-voyage  of  Captwn  (now  Sir  George)  Back, 
and  the  completion  of  discovery  round  the  mysterious 
coast*  of  Boothia ;  the  latter  gives  the  raibrtance  of  all 
that  has  been  made  known,  up  to  1S50,  in  volumes,  perio- 
dicals, and  pubUo  documents,  respectbg  the  lamented 
expedition  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  the  compUcated 
searches  for  iti  and  the  two  t'other,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
regarded  by  every  reader  as  an  important  addition  to  the 
value  of  this  work. 
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The  eyeDt«  that  have  recently  occurred  in  the  Northern 
Regions  in  connection  with  the  search  for  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin's ill-fated  expedition,  and  the  discoveiy  by  M'Clintock 
of  the  document  recording  its  fate,  are  so  deeply  interesting 
and  important,  that  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  issue 
a  new  edition  of  the  present  work,  with  the  addition  of 
all  that  has  reached  us  from  the  dark  r^ons  of  the  Polar 
Seas.  The  concluding  chapters  will,  therefore,  be  found 
to  contain  a  complete  outline  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
searching  squadron  under  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  the  more 
recent  expeditions  of  Dr.  Rae,  Dr.  Kane,  &c.,  and  the 
voyage  of  the  "  Fox"  under  Captain  M'Clintock,  who  has 
brought  us  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  total  loss  of 
the  Franklin  expedition. 

While,  however,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  compiler  to 
give  the  outline  of  events  as  much  as  possible  in  unbroken 
order,  he  has  thought  that  a  somewhat  fvHer  detail  of 
a  few  out  of  the  many  interesting  events  that  have 
occurred  would  tend  to  invest  the  narrative  with  an  interest 
which  a  simple  outline  of  the  whole  would  fail  to  do. 
Accordingly,  it  will  be  found  that  considerable  prominence 
has  been  given  to  the  narrative  of  the  second  voyage  of  the 
Prince  Albert,  under  Mr.  Kennedy— whose  adventures  are 
replete  with  striking  incidents  characteristic  of  the  stormy 
Polar  Seasr— to  the  extraordinary  voyage  of  Commander 
M'Clure,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  far-famed 
North-West  Passage — to  the  stirring  and  romantic  voyage 
of  the  American  brig  "  Advance,"  under  Dr.  Kane,  and  to 
the  deeply  interesting  voyage  of  the  "  Fox." 

Besides  these  narratives,  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  science  in  Scotland  have  lent  their  aid  to  illustrate 
the  wonderful  order  of  nature  prevailing  within  the  Arctic 
Cirde.    Sir  John  Leslie  commenced  the  volume  mtk  ^t<^ 
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exuninatioD  of  the  climate  and  its  pheDomena, — nibjecU 
BO  important,  that  without  a  prelimiDU?  knovleilge  of  them 
the  pragreaa  of  discoveir  would  be  but  imperfecUf  ooAtr- 

Bt«0i 

The  cluiptcr  oil  Natund  Hiatoiy,  thoagh  the  subject 
be  treated  by  Mr.  Murray  in  a  popular  mther  than  in  a 
scientific  manner,  has  received  the  careful  revisiou  of  ■ 
distinguished  naturalist. 

The  Whale-fishery  fonns  a  itriking  feature  in  Arctic 
adventure,  and  is,  beaides,  of  gteat  national  as  well  as  com- 
mercial importance.  Of  its  daring  operations  and  ita  vari- 
ous perils,  the  description  here  introduced  may  be  the  more 
wceptable,  as  it  is  presumed  to  be  the  only  one  hitherto 
attempted  within  a  moderate  compav. 

For  an  account  of  tbe  successive  expeditions,  by  Uod  or 
along  the  coast,  to  define  tbe  northern  boundaries  of  the 
American  and  A^atic  continents,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  "NoBTBEBH  Coasts  o?  AHEaiai,  and  thb  Hcdsom's 
Bat  Tebritories."  In  that  volume  are  contained  inter- 
esting descriptions  of  the  wild  counb?  through  which  the 
different  travellers  penetrated  to  the  shores  of  the  PoUr 
Sea,  of  the  sufferings  they  endured,  and  of  the  valuable 
additions  made  by  them  to  geographical  science; 
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CHAPTER  I. 
The  CHmate  of  the  Polar  Begions. 

General  View  of  the  Subject— Light  thrown  on  it  by  Yoyagcff 
of  DiscoTery— YariooB  Opinions  and  Observations  discussed 
— Distribution  of  Heat  orer  the  Surface  of  the  Globe— Cur- 
rents in  the  Atmosphere— Freezing  of  the  Arctic  Sea— Phe- 
nomena of  the  Seasons  in  the  Pohur  Regions— Formation  of 
Icebergs— Changes  in  the  Aspect  of  the  Polar  Seas — Sup* 
posed  Alterations  in  the  Climate  of  Europe— State  of  the 
Ice  in  the  Polar  Seas— Situation  of  the  Ancient  Colonies  in 
Greenland. 

The  climate  and  seasons  within  the  Arctic  circle  ex-    chap,  l 
hibit  most  peculiar  and  striking  features,  which  modify  ^i^^iZj^^ 
in  a  singular  manner  the  whole  aspect  of  nature.    An  Influoiicd^ 
investigation  of  those  phenomena  seems  therefore  ne- 
oessary  for  enabling  the   reader  to  comprehend  the 
narrative,  and  to  follow  through  such  icy  regions  the 
paths  of  the  daring  navigator.    Accordingly,  in  order  to 
elucidate  the  subject  more  fully,  it  will  be  proper  to 
give  some  explication  of  the  principles  that  regulate 
generally  the  distribution  of  heat  over  the  surface  of 
our  globe. 

Many  of  the  facts  relative  to  the  Polar  climate  have  Oridn  of 
been  collected  in  the  course  of  the  bold  and  arduous  l!?*.*!!!^ 
attempts  made  to  penetrate  to  India  across  the  northern 
seas.    Projects  of  this  kind,  after  being  long  suspended. 
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wero  in  IRIR  renewed,  and  embraced  with  excessive 
ardour  by  the  English  government.    For  two  or  three 
years  previous  to  that  date,  the  captains  of  ships  em- 
ployed in  the  northern  whale-fishery  had  generally 
concurred  in  representing  the  Arctic  Sea  as  of  a  sudden 
become  almost  open  and  accessible  to  the  adventurous 
navigator.    By  the  more  speculative  relaters,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  vast  icy  barrier,  which  for  many 
ages  had  obstructed  those  dreary  regions,  was  at  last, 
by  some  revolution  of  our  globe,  broken  up  and  dis- 
persed.   The  project  of  finding  a  north-west  passage  to 
Asia, — a  project  so  often  attempted  and  so  long  aban- 
doned,— ^was  by  consequence  again  revived ;  and  the 
more  daring  scheme  of  penetrating  to  the  Pole  itself 
had  likewise  been  seriously  proposed.    Of  the  complete 
success  of  either  plan  the  hopes  of  sober  thinkers  were 
indeed  extremely  slender ;  yet  the  prospect  held  forth 
seemed  to  be  more  inviting,  on  the  whole,  than  at 
any  former  period  when  such  bold  undertakings  were 
attempted.     The  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage, 
were  it  ever  attainable,  could  hardly,  it  is  true,  be 
of  any  real  benefit  to  our  commerce ;  since  in  such 
high  latitudes,  where  alone  it  could  be  found,  it  would 
at  all  times  be  very  precarious,  and  liable  to  interrup- 
tion from  the  prevalence  of  ice.    The  scheme  of  actually 
reaching  that  northern  point  on  the  surface  of  our  globe 
which  terminates  its  axis  of  rotation,  however  interest- 
ing in  a  philosophical  view,  can  only  be  regarded  as  all 
object  of  pure  curiosity,  and  not  likely  to  lead  to  anj 
useful  or  practical  results.    Yet  \^'as  it  befitting  thr 
character  of  a  great  maritime  nation  to  embrace  ever 
chance  of  improving  geographical  knowledge,  as  w 
as  of  extending  the  basis  of  natural  science  ;  and  accr 
ingly,  about  sixty  years  ago,  the  Board  of  Admr 
resolved  to  fit  out  an  expedition  for  the  express  pu 
of  exploring  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  books  and  memoirs  which  contained  the  '. 
accounts  of  the  state  of  the  northern  seas,  eithe* 
gested  the  enterprise  then  pursued,  or  were  b 
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forward  in  consequence  of  its  adoption.  The  Honour-  CHAP.  L 
able  Daines  Barrington,  a  man  of  learning  and  some  o^in^ 
ingenuity,  embraced  with  ardour  the  opinion  of  those  UAiringtoo. 
who  believed  that  it  was  possible  to  reach  the  Pole. 
In  successive  papers,  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  he  not  only  condensed  tlie  information  fur- 
nished by  the  older  voyagers,  but  exhibited  the  results 
of  the  numerous  queries  relating  to  the  same  object, 
which  he  had  circulated  among  persons  engaged  in  the 
Greenland  fishery.  He  thence  proved,  that,  in  certain  season  for 
favourable  seasons,  the  Arctic  Seas  are  for  several  weeks  ▼oyaging. 
so  open  that  intrepid  navigators  might  safely  penetrate 
to  a  very  high  latitude.  In  compliance  with  his  san- 
guine representations,  the  Admiralty  in  1773  despatched 
Captain  Phipps  to  explore  those  regions ;  but  thb  com- 
mander was  unsuccessful  in  the  attempt,  having  reached 
only  the  latitude  of  80  J  degrees,  when  his  ship  got 
surrounded  by  a  body  of  ice  near  Spitzbergen,  and 
escaped  with  extreme  difficulty,  though  many  of  the 
whalers  had  in  that  summer  advanced  farther.  Mr 
Harrington  did  not,  however,  despair ;  and,  following  exp«imeou 
out  his  views,  he  induced  Mr  Naime  and  Dr  Higgius 
to  make  experiments  on  the  congelation  of  sea- water. 
The  various  facts  were  collected  in  a  small  volume,  to 
which  Colonel  Beaufoy  subjoined  an  appendix  contain- 
ing the  answers  made  to  his  queries  by  Russian  hunters 
(who  are  accustomed  to  spend  the  whole  year  in  Spitz- 
bergen), relative  to  the  probability  of  travelling  from 
that  island  to  the  Pole  during  winter,  in  sledges  drawn 
by  rein-deer.  The  reports  of  these  hardy  men  were  £jjjj^ 
sufficiently  discouraging.  They  pictured  the  winter 
at  Spitzbergen  as  not  only  severe  but  extremely  bois- 
terous, the  snow  falling  to  the  depth  of  three  or  five 
foet,  and  drifting  so  much  along  the  shores  by  the 
violence  of  the  winds  as  often  to  block  up  all  communi- 
cation. The  danger  of  being  surprised  and  overwhelmed 
by  clouds  of  snow,  raised  in  sudden  gusts,  was  so  great 
that  they  never  ventured  to  undertake  any  long  journeys 
over  the  ice.    Nor  did  they  tliink  it  at  all  practicable 


CHAP.  L    to  have  loAded  iledgea  dragged  over  ft  nubee  m  nnigh 

and  hilljr  by  the  force  of  rein-doer  or  dogs. 

itr.Seowbj  ^^  ■*  leceot  period,  the  q>«calatians  of  Hr  Scoreebjr 
preaeoled  more  than  otdinarjr  ciMma  to  Attention,  m 
exhibiting  the  conclnnona  of  a  diligent,  aocarate,  and 
scieotifie  obeerver.  Trained  from  inbocy  to  the  nari- 
gation  of  the  froeen  seat  under  the  ditectioa  of  hii 
father,  a  mort  enterprising  and  sacceasful  leader,  ha 
conjoined  experience  with  ingenuity  and  judgment. 
For  aeveral  yean,  daring  the  intenrals  of  his  Greenland 
_>,_,  'oys^  1"  proeecuted  a  regular  conne  of  study  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  which,  enriching  his 
mind  with  liberal  attainments,  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
his  native  genius  and  ardour.  It  was  exceedingly  to 
be  regretted,  that  any  jeaioUBies  or  official  punctiUoa 
■hould  have  prevented  government  from  intrusting  the 
principal  command  of  the  Polar  expedition  to  him  who 
not  only  proposed  it  originally,  but  whose  talents  and 
Kience,  joined  to  his  activity,  perseTCtance,  and  enthn- 
liosm,  afforded  assuredly  the  beet  promise  of  its  ultimata 

Hans  £^de,  a  benevolent  enthunsst,  formed  a  plao 
iliju  Egtaa.  ^f  reclaiming  the  natives  of  Greenland  from  the  erron 
of  Paganism.     After  various  ineffectual  attempts,  b 
at  last  procured  by  subscription,  in  Denmark,  the  aui 
of  X2000,  with  which  he  purchased  a  vrasel,  and  oarrir 
his  iamily  and  forty  settlers  to  Baal's  River,  in  t' 
auriilvm.  e^tjj  degree  of  north  latitude,  whew  he  landed  on  ( 
3d  of  July  1721.     He  was  afterwards  ^>poiuted  b 
sionary,  with  a  small  salary,  by  the  Danish  govi 
ment,  which  occasionally  granted  some  aid  to  the  cot 
During  his  stay,  which  lasted  till  1736,  he  laboured 
great  leol  in  his  vocation.     In  1757,  tiie  year  befol 
death,  he  printed  his  Detcription  qf  Oremland,  i 
Danish  language,  at  Copenhagen.     A  translation  t 
work,  much  improved  and  enlarged,  with  useful 
tiona  by  the  editor,  contains  valuable  information, 
with  a  large  portion  of  ciedulity. 

It  is  remarkable  that  two  centuries  of  extp 
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tivity  Bhould  have  added  so  little  to  our  knowledge  of    CHAP.  L 
the  Arctic  regions.    The  relations  of  the  earlier  navi-  yttieknow- 
gators  who  sailed  to  those  parts  possess  an  interest  which  ledge  ao- 
has  not  heen  yet  eclipsed.    The  voyage  of  Martens  from  ^i"'*^ 
Hamharg  to  Spitzhergen  may  he  cited  as  still  the  most 
Instructive.    But  the  best  and  completest  work  on  the 
subject  of  the  northern  fisheries,  b  a  treatise  in  three 
volumes  octavo,  translated  from  the  Dutch  language 
into  French  by  Bernard  de  Reste,  and  published  at 
Paris  in  1801,  under  the  title  HisUrire  des  PecheSy  des 
D^eouvertes  et  des  EtabUssemens  des  HoUandais  dans  les 
Mers  du  NonL 

The  Arctic  expedition,  which  in  1818  attracted  theObject«of 
Attention  of  the  public,  proposed  two  distinct  objects,  {HSiSoDV** 
— to  advance  towards  the  Pole,  and  to  explore  a  north- 
west passage  to  China.  These  were  no  doubt  splendid 
schemes ;  but,  in  order  to  form  a  right  estimate  of  the 
plan  and  some  anticipation  of  its  probable  results,  it 
was  necessary  to  proceed  with  caution,  and  to  employ 
the  lights  of  science.  The  facts  alleged,  respecting  the 
vast  islands  or  continents  of  ice  recently  separated  and 
dispersed  from  the  Arctic  regions,  gave  occasion  to  much 
loose  reasoning,  to  wild  and  random  conjectures,  and  CoiUecturM 
visionary  declamation.  Glowing  anticipations  were  con- 
fidently formed  of  the  future  amelioration  of  climate, 
which  would  scarcely  be  hazarded  even  in  the  dreams 
of  romanoe.  Every  person  possessing  a  slight  tincture 
of  physical  science  conceives  himself  qualified  to  spe- 
culate concerning  the  phenomena  of  weather,  in  which 
he  feels  a  deep  interest ;  and  hence  a  very  flimsy  and 
spurious  kind  of  philosophy,  however  trifling  or  des- 
picable it  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  few  who 
are  accustomed  to  think  more  profoundly,  gained  cur- 
rency among  certain  classes  of  men,  and  engendered 
no  small  share  of  conceit.  Meteorology  is  a  complex  u^^f^g^^^ 
science,  depending  on  so  many  subordinate  principles 
that  require  the  union  of  accurate  theory  w^ith  a  range 
of  nice  and  various  observations  as  to  have  advanced 
very  slowly  towards  perfection. 
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>  CHAP.  L        With  regard  to  the  natuie  and  real  extent  of  tbi  change 
ft^ZZiuti  ""^'^  t*^  taken  plsrce  in  the  condition  of  the  icy  aeoa, 
wp«n&         the  report*  were  no  doubt  greatly  exaggerated.     To  re- 
duce them  to  their  jiut  amount,  it  would  be  necenvy 
to  estimate  the  annual  eSects  produced  in  those  regions. 
Rod  likewise  to  compare  the  obacrvattong  of  a  similar  kind 
made  by  experienced  navigators  at  former  perioda.    From 
a  critical  examination  of  the  various  fact*  left  on  record, 
it  will  perhaps  appear  that  the  Arctic  Seas  have  been 
more  than  once,  in  the  course  of  the  last  lialf-century, 
as  open  as  they  are  now  represented. 
j,^^.  .         To  discuss  with  accuracy  the  question  of  the  periodical 
liinutuia  tl  formation  and  destruction  of  the  Polar  ice,  it  becomes 
*"•  necessary  to  explain  the  true  principles  which  regulate 

the  distribution  of  heat  over  the  globe.    This  1  shall 
attempt  to  perform,  independently  of  every  hypotbeMS, 
by  a  direct  appeal  to  experiment  and  observation. 
TBniwminF*      ^^  *'  ^'^^  place  We  dig  into  the  gronnd,  we  shall  find, 
tf  111*  eutfc.  by  the  insertion  of  a  thermometer,  that  as  we  successively 
descend  we  approach  constantly  to  some  limiting  tempo- 
rature,  which  under  a  certain  depth  continues  unchanged. 
The  point  of  this  equilibrinm  varies  in  different  soils,  bu' 
seldom  exceeds  thirty  or  fifty  feet.    If  the  excavation  b 
made  about  the  commencement  of  winter,  the  tempen 
ture  will  appear  to  increase  in  the  lower  strata  ;   but  ( 
the  contrary,  if  the  pit  be  formed  in  the  beginning 
summer,  it  will  be  found  to  grow  colder  in  proporti 
■s  we  descend.*     Hence  it  is  manifest  that  the  maat 
the  earth  transmits  very  slowly  the  impressions  of  b 
or  of  cold  received  at  its  surface.    The  external  tempi 
lure  of  any  given  day  will  perhaps  take  nearly  ■  ro« 
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to  penetrate  one  foot  into  the  ground.    By  digging    CHAP.  L 
downwards  in  summer  we  soon  reach,  therefore,  the  FormeTim- 
impressions  of  the  preceding  spring  and  winter ;  but  the  preMioua. 
same  progress  into  the  ground  brings  \is  back  to  the 
temperatures  of  the  autumn  and  of  the  summer.    Still 
lower,  all  the  various  fluctuations  of  heat  become  inter- 
mingled and  confounded  in  one  common  mean. 

Such  observations  are  more  easily  and  correctly  made,  Mode  of  ob« 
by  having  thermometers,  with  long  stems,  sunk  to  ■*'^***®°' 
different  depths  in  the  ground ;  and,  from  an  extensive 
register,  we  may  conclude  that  the  temperature  of  the 
ground  is  always  the  mean  result  of  the  impressions 
made  at  the  surface  during  a  series  of  years.    The  suc- 
cessive strata,  therefore,  at  great  depths,  may  be  regarded 
as  permanent  records  of  the  average  state  of  the  weather 
in  distant  ages.    Perhaps  the  superficial  influence  will  Descent  of 
scarcely  descend  fifty  feet  in  the  lapse  of  a  century.  JJP«»^cW 
Copious  springs,  which  percolate  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
and  rapidly  convey  the  impressions  of  subterranean  heat  to 
the  surface,  will  consequently  furnish  the  most  accurate 
reports  of  the  natural  register  of  climate.    These,  if 
rightly  chosen,  differ  not  sensibly  in  their  temperature 
at  all  seasons ;  and,  whether  they  have  their  seat  at  a 
depth  of  one  hundred  or  of  five  hundred  feet,  they  affect 
the  thermometer  alike.*    We  are  hence  entitled  to  con- 
clude, that  however  the  weather  may  have  varied  from 
year  to  year,  or  changed  its  character  at  intervals  of  short 


*  The  celebrated  fountain  of  Vaucluse,  situated  in  the  latitude 
of  43**  55',  and  360  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  has  been  observed  to  acquire  its  highest  temperature  about 
the  first  day  of  September,  and  to  reach  the  lowest  at  the  be- 
ii^nning  of  April ;  the  former  being  56 '.3,  and  the  latter  54''.  1, 
by  Fahrenheit's  scale ;  which  gives  55''.*2  for  its  mean  heat, 
llie  viraters  are  collected  from  the  fissures  of  an  extensive 
limestone  rock,  and  seem  to  receive  the  superficial  impressions 
in  the  space  or  three  months.  Thev  burst  forth  with  such  a 
volume  as  to  form,  only  a  few  yards  below  their  source,  the 
ftranslucid  Sorgue.  a  river  scarcely  inferior,  in  the  quantity  of 
its  discharge,  to  the  Tay  above  the  town  of  Perth. 
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CB&P.  I.    periods  of  yeaiB,  it  has  yet  undergone  no  msterial  sltei*- 
—      tion  daring  tbe  lapae  of  nuny  ngeg. 
Mod*  «f  u-       Some  philoaophera  attempt  to  expl«in  mch  fiicts  at  are 
g^>°«  tte  „ow  stated,  from  the  mppoaed  internal  heat  of  the  globe, 
caased  by  the  action  of  central  firea ;  and  pretend,  in 
nipport  of  their  &voarite  hypotheais,  that  the  tcmpera- 
ture  always  increases  near  the  bottom  of  very  deep  mines. 
Bat  thb  ohaervation  holds  only  in  particnlar  situations, 
n-here  the  narm  exhalationa  from  the  baming  of  lamps 
and  the  breathing  of  the  woricinen  are  collected  and 
In  plu.         confined  under  the  rooft  of  the  galleries.    In  the  case  of 
an  open  pit  the  efiect  is  qoite  reveraed,  the  bottom  being 
always  colder  than  the  mean  lemperatDre.    This  is  owing 
to  the  tendency  of  the  chill  ^r  to  descend  by  ita  anpcrior 
density.    Theanperficialimpresaionsof  heatondcold  are 
thna  not  sent  eqaally  downwards ;  so  that  the  warmth 
of  SQmmer  is  dissipated  at  the  month  of  the  pit,  while 
the  rinours  of  winter  are  collected  Iwlow.     A  similar 
modification  of  temperatare  occurs  in  deep  lakes,  in 
consequence  of  the  disposition  of  the  colder  and  denser 
portions  of  the  water  always  to  sink  down, 
g„„f„  of  The  permanent  heat  of  the  ground  is,  therefore,  pro- 

HnnaiMat  duced  by  the  mere  aecamulation  of  external  iinpresEiona 
received,  either  directly  from  the  sun's  rays,  or  cireuil- 
oualy  throngh  the  medium  of  atmospheric  influence. 
But  air  is  better  fitted  for  diffusing  than  for  storing  up 
heat.  The  whole  mass  of  the  atmosphere,  it  may  be 
easily  shown,  does  not  contain  more  heat  tlian  a  stratam 
of  water  only  ten  feet  thick,  or  one  of  earth  measuring 
EMvi  nf  fifteen  feet.  According  to  their  relative  temperature 
wind!  the  winds,  in  sweeping  along  the  gronnd,  either  abstrar 

or  communicate  warmth,  Bot  the  sun  is  the  great  a; 
original  fountain  of  heat,  which  the  internal  motl 
excited  in  the  atmosphere  only  serves  to  distribute  md 
eqaally  over  the  earth's  surbce.  The  heat  imparted 
the  air,  or  to  the  ground,  is  always  proportional  ta 
absorption  of  the  solar  bcama ;  and  hence  the  mniltf 
■till  the  nme,  whether  we  embrace  the  simple  tb( 
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that  heat  in  only  the  subtile  fluid  of  light  la  a  state  of    CHAP.  I 
combination  with  its  substratum,  or  prefer  the  opinion 
that  light  has  alwa^rs  conjoined  with  it  a  certain  admix- 
ture of  the  invisible  matter  of  heat. 

Owing  to  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  Form  of  the 
obliquity  of  its  axis,  very  different  quantities  of  light  or  ••'^^ 
heat  are  received  in  the  several  latitudes.  The  same 
portion  of  heat,  which  would  raise  the  temperature  of 
135  pounds  of  water  a  degree  on  Fahrenheit's  scale,  is 
only  capable  of  melting  one  pound  of  ice.  The  measure 
of  ice  dissolved  is  therefore  the  simplest  and  most  correct 
standard  for  estimating  the  quantity  of  heat  expended  in 
tliat  process.  If  we  apply  calculation  to  actual  experi-  S?^!'^*"*  ^ 
ment,  we  shall  find  that  the  entire  and  unimpaired  light  and  Poia  ^' 
of  the  son  would,  at  the  Equator,  at  the  mean  latitude 
of  55%  and  at  the  Pole,  respectively,  be  sufficient  to  melt 
a  thickness  of  ice  expressed  by  38.7,  25.9,  and  13.4  feet. 
Of  this  enormous  action,  the  greatest  portion  is  no  doubt 
wasted  in  the  vast  abyss  of  the  ocean ;  and,  of  the 
remainder,  a  still  larger  share  is  perhaps  detained  and 
dissipated  in  the  upper  atmosphere,  or  projected  again 
in  a  soft  phosphorescence.  Yet  the  light  which,  after 
those  diminutions,  finally  reaches  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  if  left  to  accumulate  there,  would  create  such 
inequality  of  temperature  as  must  prove  quite  insup- 
portable. 

The  slow-conducting  quality  of  the  ground,  if  not  CondncHiig 
altered  by  extraneous  influence,  would  fix  the  heat  ^JJil^i^ 
where  it  was  received,  and  thus  perpetuate  the  effect  of 
the  unequal  action  of  the  sun's  beams.  The  mobility  of 
the  atmosphere  hence  performs  an  important  office  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  as  the  great  regulator  of  the 
system,  dispensing  moderate  warmth,  and  attempering 
the  extremities  of  climate  over  the  face  of  the  globe. 
As  the  heat  accumulates  within  the  tropics,  it  occasions 
oorrents  of  cold  air  to  rush  from  the  higher  latitudes. 
But  the  activity  of  the  winds  thus  raised,  being  propor- 
tional to  their  exciting  cause,  must  prevent  it  ftx>m  ever 
surpassing  certain  limits.   A  perpetuJal  commerce  of  heat 
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between  the  Poles  and  the  Equator  is  hence  maintained 
^  by  the  agency  of  opposite  currents  in  the  atmosphere. 
r  These  currents  often  have  their  direction  modified  ;  and 
they  may  still  produce  the  same  effects,  by  pursuing  an 
oblique  or  devious  course.  The  actual  phenomena  of 
climate  only  require  the  various  winds,  throughout  the 
year,  to  advance  southwards  or  northwards  at  the  mean 
rate  of  about  two  miles  an  hour,  or  to  perform  in  effect 
three  journeys  of  transfer  annually  from  the  Equator  to 
either  Pole.  Not  that  these  currents  carry  the  impres- 
sions of  heat  or  cold  directly  from  one  extremity  of  the 
globe  to  the  other,  but  by  their  incessant  play  they 
contribute,  in  the  succession  of  ages,  to  spread  them 
gradually  over  the  intervening  space. 

The  system  of  opposite  aerial  currents  leads  to  the 
same  law  of  the  gradation  of  temperature  in  different 
latitudes,  as  the  celebrated  Professor  Mayer  of  Gdttingen 
deduced  from  an  empirical  process.*  It  would  appear 
that  the  variation  of  the  mean  temperature  at  the  level 
of  the  sea  is  always  proportional  to  the  sine  of  twice  the 
latitude.  Thus,  for  the  parallels  of  every  five  degrees^ 
the  arrangement  is  simple :  — 
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Latitude.  Mean  Temperature. 


*  This  proposition  admits  of  a  mathematical  demonsti 
bat  which  is  too  intricate  for  the  present  discourse. 

f  Perhaps  the  gradation  of  temperature  would,  in  thf 
latitudes,  require  a  small  modification.    Instead  of  r 
82"*  as  the  medium  at  the  Pole,  it  mi^ht  be  more  exao' 
28%  or  the  melting-point  of  the  ice  of  sea-watfu*.    T 
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The  arithmetical  mean,  or  50%  corresponds  to  the    CHAP.  1 
middle  latitude  of  45° ;  hut  the  real  mean  of  the  tem- 
perature  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  glohe  is  67% 
which  should  occur  on  the  parallel  of  85°  51^' 

It  thus  appear,  that  the  system  of  currents  main-  syttem  of 
tained  in  the  atmosphere  contributes  essentially,  by  its  cnn^t** 
unceasing  ageney  in  transferring  and  dispersing  heat,  to 
prevent  the  excessive  inequality  of  seasons  in  the  higher 
latitudes.    But  the  motions  produced  in  such  a  vast 
mass  of  fluid  must  evidently  follow,  at  long  intervals, 
the  accumulated  causes  which  excite  them.    Hence 
probably  the  origin  of  those  violent  winds  which,  suc- 
ceeding to  the  sidtry  warmth  of  summer  and  the  sharp 
frosts  of  winter,  prevail  in  the  months  of  September  and 
March,  and  are  therefore  called  by  seamen  the  Equinoc-  ^avinotti^ 
tial  Gale*.    In  the  Arctic  Seas  nature  has  made  a  fur-  gKiea. 
ther  provision  for  correcting  the  excessive  irregularity 
of  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays.    This  luminary,  for 
several  months  in  winter,  is  totally  withdrawn  from 
that  dreary  waste ;  but,  to  compensate  for  his  long 
absence,  he  continues  during  an  equal  period  in  summer 
to  shine  without  interruption.    Now,  from  a  beautiful 
arrangement,  the  surfiEu^e  of  the  ocean  itself,  by  its  alter- 
nate freezing  and  thawing,  presents  a  vast  substratum, 

cent  voyagers  have  re^stered  the  coldness  in  advanoing  north- 
wards as  much  more  intense.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
their  thermometrical  obserrationB  mast  have  been  affected  by 
some  latent  and  material  inaccuracy.  Were  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  Arctic  rejrions  really  below  the  point  of  saline 
congelation,  the  annual  formation  of  ice  in  those  seas  would 
exceed  the  Quantity  dissolved,  and  therefore  the  extension  of 
the  frozen  nelds  would,  contrary  to  fact,  be  constantly  pro- 
irreBBive.  This  argument  appears  to  be  auite  conclusiTe ; 
uiou|;h  some  attempts  are  maide  to  elude  its  force,  by  alle|j;inff 
that  thick  blocks  of  ice,  transmitting  the  impressions  of  cold 
with  extreme  slowness^  may  confine  and  exasperate  the  atmo- 
spheric rigours.  But  ice  conducts  like  water  near  the  freezing- 
point,  when  this  fluid  conveys  the  external  influence  of  heat 
and  cold  as  a  solid  mass,  unassisted  by  the  translocation  of  its 
particles,  which  can  occur  only  in  the  case  of  sensible  expan- 
sions. The  formation  and  dissolution  of  ice  are  therefore  simi- 
lar acts,  that  contribute  equally  to  mitigate  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  Arctic  climate. 
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CHAP.  L    on  which  the  excesau  of  heat  and  of  coW  in  mecewtoii 

l^m^minn  Bfc  mutaally  ipent.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  ■nperficial 
g(iiuoawL  water,  oa  it  coola  and  therefore  contracta,  sinks  down 
into  tie  abyM  by  its  enperior  grarity ;  but  wnen  it 
grows  wanner  it  cupanna,  and  consequently  floats  in- 
cumbent, cammunicating  afterwards  its  aurptus  heat 
with  extreme  elownesa  to  the  mass  below.  But  the  seas 
within  the  Arctic  circle  being' always  near  the  verge  of 
congelation,  at  which  limit  wat«r  »carcely  undergoes 
any  genaible  alteration  of  volnme  even  froni  a  consider- 
able change  of  temperature,  the  superficial  stratum 
remains  constantly  stagnant,  and  exposed  to  receive  all 
the  variable  itnpresaionB  of  the  sweeping  winds.  The 
piercing  cold  of  winter,  therefore,  spends  its  rage  in 
ftvexing  the  salt  water  to  a  depth  proportional  to  its 
HnioT  inteneity  and  contiDUoncc.*  The  prolonged  warmth  of 
•ummiir.  gnmmer,  again,  is  consumed  in  melting  those  fiflds  of 
ice,  every  inch  of  which  in  thickness  requiring  as  much 
ehsorptioD  of  heat  as  would  raise  the  temperature  of  a 
body  of  water  10}  feet  thick  a  whole  degree.  The 
summer  months  are  hence  nearly  gone  before  the  sun 
can  dissolve  the  icy  domes,  and  shoot  with  entire  eRect 
his  slanting  rays.  It  may  be  shown,  that  under  the 
Pole  the  action  of  the  solar  light  is,  at  the  time  of  the 
Bolstice,  one-fourth  part  greater  than  at  the  Equator, 
and  sufficient  in  the  course  of  a  day  to  melt  a  sheet  of 
ice  an  inch  and  a  half  thick. 
Eqntlibrinn  If  horizontal  winds  serve  to  balance  the  nnequal  ac- 
BuiiiMiwL  j_i„p  ^f  yjg  ^j^  beams  over  the  sur&ce  of  the  globe, 
the  rising  and  descending  currcDts  excited  in  the  body 
of  the  atmosphere  still  more  eflectually  maintain  the 
equilibrium  of  day  and  night     After  the  ground  has 

■  At  MelriUe  Island,  Id  the  lalLlnde  of  74°  43',  Captain  Parrv 
olMrred  ice  W  form,  of  a  thick,.e«,  from  three  to  fl.e  iuchJ, 
fcTound  the  ship's  aides  in  the  ep&ce  of  twenty-four  hoiira  ■  and 
in  one  instance  it  (piined  in  that  time  the  IhickneM  of  71  inohoB. 
i^anrenheilg  Ihemiotneler  beiajt  then   12'  below  lero      Such 

power  of  con([elatio-   ■■—--'-- •^ -    '  ..        -.       . 
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become  heated  by  the  direct  illumination  of  the  sun,  it    CHAP.  L 
wanns  the  lowest  portion  of  the  incumbent  air,  which,  section  m 
being  thus  dilated,  begins  to  ascend,  and  therefore  oc-  the  air. 
casions  the  descent  of  an  equal  portion  of  the  fluid.    But 
these  vertical  currents,  being  once  created,  will  continue 
their  motion  long  after  the  primary  cause  has  ceased  to 
impel  them,  and  may  protract,  during  the  night,  the 
accumulation  of  chilled  air  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
This  effect  is  further  augmented,  in  general,  by  the  fri-  Aoffmenta- 
gorific  impressions  which  are  at  all  times  darted  down-  ^^^'^^* 
wards  from  a  clear  sky.*    By  the  operation  of  this 
combined  system,  therefore,  the  diurnal  vicissitudes  of 
heat  and  cold  are  diminished  in  the  temperate  and  torrid 
zones.    Another  consequence  results  from  such  rapid 
and  continual  interchimge  of  the  higher  and  lower 
strata,  that  the  same  absolute  quantity  of  heat  must 
obtain  at  every  altitude  in  the  atmosphere. 

But  this  equal  distribution  of  heat  at  all  elevations  is  Modifyinic 
modified  by  another  principle,  which  causes  the  regular  ^*"**'' 
gradation  upwards  of  a  decreasing  temperature.  In 
fact,  air  is  found  to  have  its  capacity  or  attraction  for 
heat  enlarged  by  rarefaction ;  so  that  any  portion  of  the 
fluid  carried  to  the  higher  regions,  where  it  by  conse- 
quence expands,  will  have  its  temperature  proportionally 
diminished.  The  decrease  of  temperature  in  ascending 
the  atmosphere,  to  moderate  heights,  is  not  far  from 
being  uniform,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  degree  on  Fah- 
renheit's scale  for  every  hundred  yards  of  elevation  .f 

*  See  Sopplement  to  the  EnoycIopsBdia  Britannica,  toI.  iii. 
part  i.  p.  1/7  f  or  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  £din- 
burgh,  Tol.  yiii.  part  ii.  p.  465. 

t  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  at  great  elevations 
the  law  of  equal  decrements  of  heat  suffers  a  considerable  de- 
viation.  In  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  the  decrease 
of  temperature  adrances  proportionally  fsister.  Such  is  the 
conclusion  drawn  from  some  nice  expenmeuts,  and  confirmed 
by  a  comparison  of  numerous  actual  observations.  It  may  bo 
sufficient  to  notice  here  a  few  distinct  results.  Thus,  while 
at  the  level  of  the  sea  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  or  the 
land  is,  in  the  tropical  regions,  one  degree  colder  for  each 
hundred  yards  of  ascent,  it  sufrers  the  same  decrease  at  the 
elevation  of  one  mile  for  every  92  yards,  at  two  miles  for  85 
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CHAP.  L     Hence  the  limit  of  perpetual  congelation  forms  a  curve, 
UmiTof  per-  ^hi<^^  ^  nearly  the  same  as  the  Companion  of  the  Oychid^ 
petiudoon-    bending  gradually  from  the  Equator,  rcrerting  its  In- 
*'**'^**°*       flexure  at  the  latitude  of  45®,  and  grazing  the  surface 
at  the  Pole.    The  mean  heights  of  eternal  frost,  under 
the  Equator,  and  at  the  latitudes  of  30®  and  60®,  are  re* 
spectively  15207, 11484,  and  9818  feet. 
Heat  of  It  is  important  to  remark,  that  the  heat  of  large 

^*'*'*  collections  of  water  seldom  agrees  precisely  with  the 

mean  temperature  corresponding  to  the  latitude.  The 
yaiiable  impressions  received  at  the  surface  from  the 
atmosphere  will  not,  as  on  land,  penetrate  slowly  into 
the  mass,  and  become  mingled  and  equalized  at  a  mo- 
derate depth.  Heat  is  conducted  through  liquids  chiefly 
by  the  internal  play  resulting  from  their  partial  expan- 
sion. In  the  more  temperate  regions  of  the  globe,  the 
superficial  waters  of  lakes  or  seas^  as  they  grow  warmer, 
and,  therefore,  specifically  lighter,  still  remain  suspended 
by  their  acquir^  buoyancy.  But  whenever  they  come 
to  be  chilled  they  sufier  contraction,  and  are  precipitated 
Predpftatiun  by  their  greater  density.  Hence  the  deep  water,  both 
jjjj^  *°  of  lakes  and  of  seas,  is  always  considerably  colder  than 
what  floats  at  the  surface.  The  gradation  of  cold  is 
distinctly  traced  to  the  depth  of  twenty  fathoms,  below 
which  the  diminished  temperature  continues  nearly 
uniform  as  far  as  the  sounding-line  can  reach.  In 
sliallow  seas,  however,  the  cold  substratum  of  liquid  is 
brought  nearer  to  the  top.  The  increasing  coldness  of 
water,  drawn  up  from  the  depth  of  only  a  few  fathoms^ 
may  hence  indicate  to  the  navigator  who  traverses  tlr 
wide  ocean  his  approach  to  banks  or  land. 
Pecniurcir.  These  principles,  however,  do  not  apply  to  the  j 
carostances  culiau*  circumstances  of  the  Arctic  Seas.  Water  diffi 
8ca«*        ^  essentially,  in  its  expansion  by  heat,  from  mercury,  < 

yards,  at  three  miles  for  78  yards,  at  four  miles  for  72  yr 
and  at  five  miles,  the  highest  summit  perhaps  of  our  fi\ov 
decrement  of  a  degree  for  66  yards.     Within  the  Arctio 
the  izradation  of  cold,  in  ascending  the  atmosphere,  ms 
decidedly  more  rapid. 
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or  alcohol :  Far  from  dilating  uniformly, — a  property    chap.  I. 
which  fits  the  latter  suhstances  for  the  construction  of  ExpanVion 
thermometers, — ^it  swells  from  the  point  of  congelation,  by  heat 
or  rather  a  very  few  degrees  ahove  it,  with  a  rapid  pro- 
gression to  that  of  boiling.    Near  the  limit  of  its  greatest 
contraction,  the  volume  of  water  is  scarcely  affected  at 
all  by  any  alteration  of  heat.    When  the  surfiuie  of  the 
ocean  is  depressed  to  a  temperature  between  28  and  44 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  it  remains  almost  stagnant, 
and  therefore  exposed  to  the  full  impression  of  external 
cold.    Hence  the  Polar  Seas  are  always  ready,  under  Aptitude  for 
the  action  of  any  frosty  wind,  to  suffer  congelation.  **"•***'**"'' 
The  annual  variations  of  the  weather  are  in  those  seas 
expended  on  the  superficial  waters,  without  disturbing 
the  vast  abyss  below.    Contrary  to  what  takes  place 
under  milder  skies,  the  water  drawn  up  from  a  con- 
siderable depth  is  often  warmer  within  the  Arctic  circle 
than  what  lies  on  the  surface.    The  floating  ice  ac- 
cordingly begins  to  melt  generally  on  the  under  side, 
from  the  slow  communication  of  the  heat  sent  upwards. 

These  deductions  are  confirmed  by  the  results  of  the  Aftro- 
nicest  astronomical  observations.    Any  change  in  the  JJ"*^  ^^ 
temperature  of  our  globe  would  occasion  a  corresponding 
change  of  volume,  and  consequently  an  alteration  in  the 
momentum  of  the  revolving  mass.    Thus,  if  from  the 
accession  of  heat  the  earth  had  gained  only  a  millionth 
part  of  linear  expansion,  it  would  have  required  an  in- 
crease of  five  times  proportionally  more  momentum 
to  maintain  the  same  rotation.    On  this  supposition, 
therefore,  the  diurnal  revolution  would  have  been  re- 
tarded at  the  rate  of  three  seconds  in  a  week.    But  the  ]>ngtb  of 
length  of  the  day  has  certainly  not  varied  one  second  ^7- 
in  a  year  since  the  age  of  Hipparchus ;  for  we  cannot 
imagine  that  the  ancient  observations  of  eclipses  could 
ever  deviate  an  hour,  or  even  3000",  from  the  truth. 
We  may  hence  conclude,  that  in  the  lapse  of  three 
thousand  years  the  mass  of  our  globe  has  not  acquired 
the  ten-millionth  part  of  expansion, — an  effect  which 
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CRAP.  L     the  ■msllcvt  frBcUon  of  a  drgne  of  heat  woald  have 
communicated. 
tnlnHicaof       The  accumulation  of  io«  on  the  sar&c«  of  the  ocean 
luMD^'in   woald  likewiM  have  occadoDed  a  prolongation  of  the 
len^h  of  the  day.     This  Bllention  would  no  donbt  be 
diminished  under  the  Aretic  circle,  from  the  pTOzimitjr 
of  the  glacial  protttberance  to  the  axis ;  but  ita  iuflnenoe 
would  still  cause  an  appreciable  difference. 
Int*ml<4         After  the  continuei  action  of  the   sun  has  Rt  last 
""™*-       melted  awjy  the  great  body  of  ice,  a  short  and  dobiona 
interval  of  warmth  occurs.      Id  the   space   of  a  few 
weeks,  visited  only  by  slanting  and  Enfeebled  rays,  froet 
again  reaumes  its  tremendous  sway.     Snow  begins  to 
foil  as  early  as  August,  and  the  whole  ground  is  covered 
to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  before  the  month  of 
October.     Along  the  shores  and  bays  the  fresh  water, 
poured  from  rivulets  or  drained  from  the  thawing  of 
former  collections  of  snow,  becomes  quickly  converted 
fg-^  into  solid  ice.    As  the  oold  augments  the  air  deposit 

its  moisture  in  the  form  of  a  fog,  which  frecses  int 
a  fine  gossamer  netUng  or  spcular  icicles,  disperat 
through  the  atmosphere  and  extremely  minute,  tb 
might  aeem  to  pierce  and  excoriate  the  skin.    The  hoi 
frost  settles  profusely,  iu  &ntastic  clusters,  on  ev( 
prominence.     The  whole  surface  of  the  sea  steams  1 
alimekiln, — an  appearance  called  theJivtl-tmolie,eaai 
as  in  other  instances  of  the  production  of  vapour,  by 
water's  being  still  relatively  warmer  than  the  incnm 
air.     At  length  the  dispersion  of  the  mist,  and  o 
quent  clearness  of  the  atmoHphere,  announce  thf 
upper  stratum  of  the  sea  itself  lias  coaled  to  the 
standard  ;  a  sheet  of  ice  spreads  quickly  over  the  ■ 
expanse,  and  o^n  gains  the  thickness  of  an  int 
single  night.     The  darkness  of  a  prolonged  winb 
broods  impenetrably  over  the  frozen  continent, 
the  moon  chance  at  times  to  obtrude  her  fail 
which  only  discover  the  horrors  and  wide  dosa 
the  scene.    The  wretched  settlers,  covered  wit 
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of  bear-skins,  remain  crowded  and  immured  in  their  CHAlti 
hut,  every  chink  of  which  they  carefully  stop  against  ^gatkm 
the  piercing  cold ;  and,  cowering  about  the  stove  or  the 
lamp,  they  seek  to  doze  away  the  tedious  night.  Their 
slender  stock  of  provisions,  though  kept  in  the  same 
apartment)  is  often  frozen  so  hard  as  to  require  to  be 
cut  by  a  hatchet.  The  whole  of  the  inside  of  their 
hut  becomes  lined  with  a  thick  crust  of  ice ;  and  if 
they  happen  for  an  instant  to  open  a  window,  the  mois- 
ture of  the  confined  air  is  immediately  precipitated  in 
the  form  of  a  shower  of  snow.  As  the  frost  continues 
to  penetrate  deeper,  the  rocks  are  heard  at  a  distance  to 
split  with  loud  explosions.  The  sleep  of  death  seems 
to  wrap  up  the  scene  in  utter  and  oblivious  ruin.* 

At  length  the  sun  reappears  above  the  horizon  ;f  nMopft^m 
but  his  languid  beams  rather  betray  the  wide  waste  ^»<^e*rft^« 
than  brighten  the  prospect.  By  d^;rees,  however,  the 
£irther  progress  of  the  frost  is  checked.  In  the  month 
of  May  the  famished  inmates  venture  to  leave  their  hut, 
in  quest  of  fish  on  the  margin  of  the  sea.  As  the  sun 
acquires  elevation  his  power  is  greatly  increased.  The 
snow  gradually  wastes  away, — ^the  ice  dissolves  apace, — 
and  vast  fragments  of  it,  detached  from  the  clifis,  and 
undermined  beneath,  precipitate  themselves  on  the  shores 
with  the  crash  of  thunder.    The  ocean  is  now  unbound, 

*  **  The  sound  of  voices  which,  during  the  cold  weather, 
could  be  heard  at  a  much  greater  distance  than  usual,  serred 
now  and  then  to  break  the  silence  which  reigned  around  us  ; 
a  silence  far  different  from  that  peaceable  composure  which 
characterizes  the  landscape  of  a  cultiyated  country ;  it  was  the 
death-like  stillness  of  the  most  dreary  desolation,  and  the  total 
absence  of  animated  existence.*' — Parry.  During  the  winter 
at  ftf  elville  Island,  people  were  heard  conversing  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile.  This  was  no  doubt  owing  partly  to  the  density  of 
the  frigid  atmosphere,  but  chiefly  to  the  absence  of  all  obstruc- 
tion in  a  scene  of  universal  calm  and  darkness. 

■f  In  the  Arctic  regions,  the  atmosphere  being  highly  con- 
densed by  the  intensity  of  the  cold,  the  horizontal  refraction  is 
much  augmented,  which  causes  the  sun  to  reappear  several 
days  sooner  than  might  be  expected  from  the  latitude.  Tliis 
curious  and  cheering  effect  was  first  remarked  by  the  unfortu- 
nate Hollanders  who  wintered  at  Spitzbergen  in  1596. 
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crash  of  worlds, — sufficient,  if  oppc 
atoms,  in  a  moment,  the  proudest  moi 
power.     It  is  impossible  to  picture 
awful  tlian  tliat  of  the  crew  of  a  whi 
frail  bark  thus  fatally  enclosed,  ezp 
and  inevitable  destruction. 
[Ion        Before  the  end  of  June,  the  shoals  o 
tioali  Seas  ai*e  commonly  divided,  scatteret 
But  the  atmosphere  is  then  almost  < 
and  loaded  with  vapour.    At  this  sei 
a  dense  fog  generally  covers  the  surfac 
milder  temperature  indeed  than  the 
produced  by  the  inversion  of  the  ss 
lower  stratum  of  air,  as  it  successi 
colder  body  of  water,    becomes  chil 
disposed   to  deposit    its  moisture.      ! 
with  mere  gleams  of  clear  weather,  inl 
crn  seas  during  the  grejiter  part  of  the 
•us    their  navigation  extremely  dangerous 
^^    of  the  month  of  July,  the  superficia 
brought  to  an  equilibrium  of  temperal 
and  the  sun  now  shines  out  with  a  br 
radiance.    For  a  certain  time  before 
summer,  such  excessive  heat  is  accumv 
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pfirt  of  the  year  with  chilling  fogs.  The  sky  seldom  CHi 
appears  clear  except  for  a  few  weeks  in  winter,  when  ^^^^^ 
the  cold  at  the  surface  becomes  most  intense.  Yet  tlie  wind, 
riprour  of  that  season  is  not  felt  so  severely  as  the  thermo- 
meter would  indicate.  When  the  temperature  is  lowest 
the  air  is  commonly  calm,  and  therefore  abstracts  less 
heat  from  the  body  than  the  exposure  to  a  strong  wind 
of  much  inferior  coldness.  The  providence  of  the  na- 
tives serves  to  mitigate  the  hardships  they  have  to  suffer. 
The  Esquimaux,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  cut  the  hard  ice  bti 
ice  into  tall  square  blocks,  with  which  they  construct 
regular  spacious  domes,  connected  with  other  smaller 
ones,  for  the  various  purposes  of  domestic  economy. 
They  shape  the  inside  with  care,  and  give  it  an  even 
glossy  surface  by  the  affusion  of  water.  The  snowy 
uall  soon  becomes  a  solid  concrete  mass,  which,  being 
a  slow  conductor,  checks  the  access  of  cold,  while  it 
admits  a  sufficient  portion  of  light.  It  may  also  be 
remarked,  that  the  external  darkness  prevails  only 
during  a  part  of  the  day.  Since  twilight  obtains  when-TwlHg 
ever  the  sun  is  less  depressed  than  18  degrees  below  the 
horizon,  the  limits  of  entire  obscuration  occur  in  the 
latitudes  of  84^°  and  48^° ;  in  the  former  at  mid-day 
in  the  winter  solstice,  and  in  the  latter  at  midnight  in 
the  solstice  of  summer.  Between  these  extremes  the 
atmosphere  at  the  opposite  seasons  glows,  to  a  greater 
or  a  less  extent,  from  the  middle  of  the  day  or  of  the 
night.  Accordingly,  Captain  Parry's  party,  during 
their  detention  at  Melville  Island,  in  the  latitude  of  74 
40',  found  that,  in  clear  weather  about  noon,  they  could 
easily,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  read  the  smallest  print 
on  deck.  This  position  corresponds  to  the  alternating 
parallel  of  58°  20',  which  nearly  reaches  Orkney,  where 
the  transpai'ency  of  the  nights  in  the  height  of  summer 
is  well  known.*     The  approach  of  twilight  is,  besides. 


•  This  view  of  the  subject  deserves  perhaps  more  elucidation. 
The  inhabitant  of  a  temperate  climate  may  lience  form  a  better 
conception  of  the  progressive  slimmer  of  an  Arctic  winter.  In 
a  high  northern  latitude  the  dusky  /^low  at  noon  in  mid-winter 
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CHAP.  L  advanced  in  the  frozen  regions  by  the  saperior  refra 
l^^l^2[^J^  power  of  a  yery  dense  atmosphere.  The  horis 
refraction  usually  raises  the  lower  limb  of  the  sux 
moon  about  the  twelfth  part  of  their  diameters, 
often  gives  it  a  wavy  and  fuitastic  outline.  Henci 
reappearance  of  those  luminaries  is  hastened  withii 
Arctic  circle,  though  the  quantity  of  anticipatioo 
been  much  exaggerated. 

The  ice  which  obstructs  the  navigation  of  the  A 
Seas  consbts  of  two  very  different  kinds ;  the  one 
duced  by  the  congelation  of  fresh,  and  the  othe 


Mid-wloter 
moon. 


exactly  resembles  the  summer  twilight  in  some  correspo: 
latitude  farther  south.  Let  L  and  /  denote  the  two  nor 
latitudes,  D  and  d  the  north  or  south  declination  of  the 
then  will  the  depression  of  this  luminary  below  the  horii 
expressed  in  winter  by  d-¥h—90'*,  and  in  summer  by  90"— 
AfBuming  23.5**  for  D  and  tL  the  depressions  at  the  sob 
points  will  be  respectively  L— 66^"  and  66^** — i;  and  c 
qnently  reckoning  the  limit  of  darkness  when  the  sun 
below  the  horizon.  L— 66i''=18%  and  66^"— ^=18%  anc 
84^°,  and  /=48^*',  being  the  latitudes  where  the  gleam  at 
day  in  winter  and  the  twilight  at  midnight  in  summei 
appear.  But  in  i^neral,  the  latitudes  of  equal  obscuri 
illumination  are  evidently  included  in  the  simple  formula 
=  133%    Hence  this  equivalent  table : — 


AtthePoIa 


84j* 

85* 

86* 

87* 

88" 

89* 

90» 


48i» 

48* 

47* 

46* 

45* 

44' 

43'» 


At  the  Pole,  therefore,  it  is  as  dark  at  noon  in  the  de] 
winter  as  it  is  at  midnight  in  the  summer  solstice  at  tin 
tudeof43% 

But  a  modification  may  possibly  be  required.  We  s 
probably  come  nearer  the  truth  to  assume,  as  the  lis 
darkness,  a  depression  of  20'  for  the  Arctic  regions  (whe 
horizontal  refraction  is  so  much  increased  by  excessive 
and  only  16**  for  the  milder  climates.  The  table  would 
stand  thus : — 

87* 
88* 
89' 
90* 


50A* 
50^ 


49" 

48" 
47* 
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that  of  salt  water.  In  those  inhospitahle  tracts^  the  chap 
snow,  which  annually  faUs  on  the  blands  or  continents,  dki^:^' 
being  again  dissolved  by  the  progress  of  the  summer's  loei. 
heat,  pours  forth  numerous  rilla  and  limpid  streams, 
which  collect  along  the  indented  shores,  and  in  the 
deep  bays  enclosed  by  precipitous  rocks.  There  this 
dear  and  gelid  water  soon  freezes,  and  every  successive 
year  supplies  an  additional  investing  crust,  till,  after 
the  lapse  perhaps  of  several  centuries,  the  icy  mass 
rises  at  last  to  the  size  and  aspect  of  a  mountain,  com- 
mensurate with  the  elevation  of  the  adjoining  clifis. 
The  melting  of  the  snow,  which  is  afterwards  deposited  Melting 
on  such  enormous  blocks,  likewise  contributes  to  their  *°^^' 
growth ;  and  by  filling  up  the  accidental  holes  or  cre- 
vices, it  renders  the  whole  structure  compact  and  uni- 
form. Meanwhile  the  principle  of  destruction  has 
already  begun  its  operations.  The  ceaseless  agitation 
of  the  sea  gradually  wears  and  undermines  the  base  of 
the  icy  mountain,  till  at  length,  by  the  action  of  its 
own  accumulated  weight,  when  it  has  perhaps  attained 
an  altitude  of  a  thousand  or  even  two  thousand  feet, 
it  is  torn  from  its  frozen  chains,  and  precipitated,  with 
a  tremendous  plunge,  into  the  abyss  below.  This  mighty 
biuncli  now  floats  like  a  lofty  island  on  the  ocean; 
tiU,  driven  southwards  by  winds  and  currents,  it  insen- 
sibly wastes  and  dissolves  away  in  the  wide  Atlantic 

Such  I  conceive  to  be  the  real  origin  of  the  icy  origin  c 
mountains  or  \cAerg9j  entirely  similar  in  their  for-ioebergi 
mation  to  the  glaciert  which  occur  on  the  flanks  of 
the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  They  consist  of  a  clear, 
compact,  and  solid  ice,  having  the  fine  green  tint  verg- 
ing to  blue,  which  ice  or  water,  when  very  pure  and 
of  a  sufficient  depth,  generally  assumes.  From  the 
i  cavities  of  these  icebergs,  the  crews  of  the  northern 

whalers  are  accustomed,  by  means  of  a  hose  or  flexible 
tube  of  canvass,  to  fill  their  casks  easily  with  the  finest 
and  softest  water.  Of  the  same  species  of  ice,  the  frag- 
ments wliich  are  picked  up  as  they  float  on  the  sur&ce 


of  the  ocean  j    Id    he  ad  en  uroua  na    gato    the  most 
refroBhiiig  beverage  * 

It  was  long  disputed  among  the  learned  nhetber 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  are  capable  of  be  ng  congeal  d 
and  many  frivolous  aod  absurd  argumcDta.  of  course, 
were  advanced  to  prove  the  impostnhility  ot  the  fact. 
But  the  question  ia  now  completely  resolved  ;  and  the 
freezing  of  sen-water  is  established  both  by  observation 
and  experiment.  To  congeal  such  water  of  the  ordi- 
nary saltness,  or  containing  nearly  the  thirtieth  part 
of  its  weight  of  saline  matter,  it  requires  not  an  extreme 
cold ;  this  process  taking  effect  about  the  2Tth  degree 

*  The  water  which  flows  (Vom  Uioae  Arctic  glaciers  becomsa 
frozen  uoiii  on  the  approach  of  winter,  and  Ton 
coast  »  [hicit  BUalun      
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on  Fahrenheit's  scale,  or  only  five  degrees  below  the    CHai 
freezing-point  of  fresh  water.     The  product,  however,  jveczii^ 
is  an  imperfect  sort  of  ice,  easily  distinguishable  from  point  of 
the  result  of  a  regular  crystallization :   it  is  porous,  ^*'®'* 
incompact,  and  imperfectly  diaphanous.     It  consists  of 
spicular  shoots,  or  thin  flakes,   which  detain  within 
their  interstices  the  stronger  brine ;  and  its  granular 
spongy  texture  has,  in  fact,  the  appearance  of  congealed 
syrup,  or  what  the  confectioners  call  water-ice.    This 
saline  ice  can,  therefore,  never  yield  pure  water ;  yet, 
if  the  strong  brine  imprisoned  in  it  be  first  suffered 
to  drain  ofi^  slowly,  the  loose  mass  that  remains  will 
melt  into  a  brackish  liquid,  which  in  some  cases  may  be 
deemed  drinkable.* 

While  icebergs  are  the  slow  growth  of  ages,  the  fields  Growth 
or  shoals  of  saline  ice  are  annually  formed  and  destroyed.  ^  ^^ 
The  ice  generated  from  melted  snow  is  hard,  pellucid, 
and  often  swells  to  an  enormous  height  and  dimen- 
sions. But  the  concretion  of  salt  water  wants  solidity, 
clearness,  and  strength,  and  never  attains  to  any  very 
considerable  thickness.  It  seldom  floats  during  more 
than  part  of  the  year ;  though,  in  some  cold  seasons, 
the  scattered  fragments  may  be  surprised  by  the  early 
frost,  and  preserved  till  the  following  summer. 

The  whale-fishers  enumerate  several  varieties  of  the  VarieHc 
salt-water  ice.  A  very  wide  expanse  of  it  they  call  SJ**** 
&  fields  and  one  of  smaller  dimensions  &  floe.  When 
a  field  is  dissevered  by  a  subaqueous  or  grown  swell, 
it  breaks  into  numerous  pieces,  seldom  exceeding  forty 
or  fifty  yards  in  diameter,  which,  taken  collective- 
ly, are  termed  a  pat^.  This  pack  again,  when  of 
a  broad  shape,  is  called  a  patch;  and,  when  much 

*  Captain  Parry  remarked,  that  the  superficial  water  near 
melting  ice  had  scarcely  any  trace  of  saltness.  In  other  ob- 
servations made  about  tne  end  of  July,  he  disoorered  the  water 
at  the  surface  to  contain  only  the  550th  part  of  its  weight  of 
salt ;  but  under  ten  fathoms  the  proportion  had  increased  to 
the  39th,  and  at  the  depth  of  300  fathoms  to  the  37th  part. 
The  friable  ice  of  sea- water  was  found  to  hold  the  11 5th  part 
of  salt. 
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CHAP.  1.    elongated,  &  ttream.     The  packs   of  ice  are  vruwded 

k  itram.  •"'^  heaped  togrther  by  violent  winds ;  but  they  again 
separate  and  spread  asunder  in  calm  weather.  If  a 
■hip  can  sail  freely  through  the  floating  pieces  of  ice, 

OfUt^ln  it  is  called  drifl-ice,  and  a  said  to  be  Ioom  or  opat. 
When,  again,  froni  the  effect  of  abrtuon,  the  larger 
blocks  are  cruinbled  down  into  minute  fragraenU,  this 
collection  is  called  bnuh-ice.  A  portion  rising  above 
the  common  level  is  termed  a  humittodt,  being  produced 
by  the  squceiing  of  one  piece  over  another.  These 
hummocks  or  protuberances  break  the  aoilbrm  surfsce 
of  the  ice,  and  give  it  a  most  diversified  and  fantastio 
t^pearance.  They  are  numerons  in  the  heavy  packs, 
and  along  the  edges  of  ice-lieldB,  reaching  to  the  height 

awl(a  of  thirty  feet.  The  term  tludge  is  applied  by  the  sailors 
to  the  eon  and  incoherent  crystals  which  the  frost  forms 
when  it  first  attacks  the  ruffled  surface  of  the  ocean. 
As  these  increase,  they  have  some  cKct,  like  <h1,  to 
still  the  secondary  waves  ;  but  they  are  prevented  from 
coalescing  into  a  continuous  sheet  by  the  agitation 
which  still  prevails ;  and  they  form  small  discs,  rounded 
by  continual  attrition  and  scarcely  three  inches  in  dia- 
meter, called  jtancake*.  Sometimes  these  again  unite 
into  circular  pieces,  perhaps  a  foot  thick,  and  many 
yards  in  circumference. 

Ira  Will*  The  fields  and  other  coUectiona  of  floating  ice  are 

oflen  discovered  at  a  great  distance,  by  that  singular 
appearance  on  the  verge  of  the  hortxon,  which  the 
Dutch  seamen  have  termed  ice-blink.  It  is  a  stratum 
of  lucid  whiteneas,  occauaned  evidently  by  the  glare 
of  light  reflected  obliquely  from  the  surface  of  the  ice 
against  the  opposite  atmosphere.  This  shinbg  streak, 
which  looks  always  brightest  in  clear  weather,  indicates, 
to  the  experienced  navigator,  20  or  30  miles  beyond 
the  limit  of  direct  vision,  not  only  the  extent  and  figure, 
but  even  the  quality  of  the  ice.  The  Uink  from  packs 
of  ice  appears  of  a  pure  white,  while  that  which  is 
occasioned  by  snow-fields  has  some  tinge  of  yellow. 
The  mountains  of  hard  and  perfect  ice  arc  the  gradual 
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production,  perhaps,  of  many  centuries.  Along  the  CHi 
western  coast  of  Greenland,  prolonged  into  Davis*  Strait,  31^,^^^ 
they  form  an  immense  rampart,  which  presents  to  the  ice. 
mariner  a  suhlime  spectacle,  resembling  at  a  distance 
whole  groups  of  churches,  mantling  castles,  or  fleets 
under  full  sail.  Every  year,  but  especially  in  hot 
seasons,  they  are  partially  detached  from  their  bases, 
and  whelmed  into  the  deep  sea.  In  Davis'  Strait  those 
icebei^  appear  the  most  frequent ;  and  about  Disco 
Bay,  where  the  soundings  exceed  SOO  fathoms,  masses 
of  such  enormous  dimensions  are  met  with,  that  the 
Dutch  seamen  compare  them  to  cities,  and  often  bestow 
on  them  the  familiar  names  of  Amsterdam  or  Uaerlem. 
They  are  carried  towards  the  Atlantic  by  the  current 
which  generally  flows  from  the  north>east,  and  after 
they  reach  the  warmer  water  of  the  lower  latitudes 
they  rapidly  dissolve,  and  finally  disappear,  probably  in 
the  space  of  a  few  months. 

The  blocks  of  fresh-water  ice  appear  black  as  they^j^^ 
float,  but  show  a  fine  emerald  or  beryl  hue  when 
brought  up  on  the  deck.  Though  perfectly  transpa- 
rent like  crystal,  they  sometimes  enclose  threads  or 
streamlets  of  air-bubbles,  extricated  in  the  act  of  con- 
gelation. This  pure  ice,  being  only  a  fifteenth  part 
lighter  than  fresh  water,  must  consequently  project 
about  one- tenth  as  it  swims  on  the  sea.  An  iceberg 
of  2000  feet  in  height  would  therefore,  after  it  floated,  iceb«ri 
still  rise  200  feet  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  water.  Such, 
perhaps,  may  be  considered  as  nearly  the  extreme  di- 
mensions. Those  mountains  of  ice  may  even  acquire 
more  elevation  at  a  distance  from  land,  both  from  the 
snow  which  falls  on  them,  and  from  the  copious  rapours 
which  precipitate  and  congeal  on  their  surface.  But  in 
general  they  are  carried  forwards  by  the  current  which 
sets  from  the  north-east  into  the  Atlantic,  where,  bathed 
In  a  warmer  fluid,  they  rapidly  waste  and  dissolve.  It 
may  be  shown  by  experiment,  that  if  the  water  in 
which  they  float  had  only  the  temperature  of  42%  the 
mass  of  ice  would  lose  the  thickness  of  an  inch  every 
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Position  In 
the  Arctic 
regioQi. 


CHAP.  L    hour,  or  two  feet  in  a  day.    Supposing  the  surface  of 

Di*5oirinjr  oi  *^®  *^  *®  ^^  **  ^^°»  *^®  daily  diminution  of  thickness 
icebergk  would  be  doubled,  and  would  therefore  amount  to  four 
feet.  An  iceberg  having  600  feet  of  total  elevation 
would  hence,  on  this  probable  estimate,  require  160 
days  for  its  dissolution.  But  the  melting  of  the  ice 
would  be  greatly  accelerated  if  the  mass  were  impelled 
through  the  water  by  the  action  of  winds.  A  velocity 
of  only  a  mile  in  an  hour  would  triple  the  ordinary 
effect.  Hence,  though  large  bodies  of  ice  are  often 
found  near  the  banks  of  Ne>K'foundland,  they  seldom 
advance  farther,  or  pass  beyond  the  48th  degree  of 
latitude.  Within  the  Arctic  regions  those  stupendous 
blocks  remain,  by  their  mere  inertia,  so  fixed  on  the 
water,  as  commonly  to  serve  for  the  mooring  of  vessels 
employed  in  the  whale-fishery.  In  such  cases,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  necessary  precaution  to  lengthen  the  cables, 
and  ride  at  some  distance  from  the  frozen  cliff ;  because 
the  fragments  of  ice,  which  the  seamen  term  calveSy  are 
frequently  detached  from  the  under  part  of  the  mass, 
and,  darting  upwards,  acquire  such  a  velocity  in  their 
ascent,  that  they  would  infallibly  strike  holes  into  the 
ship's  bottom. 

The  ice  produced  from  salt-water  is  whitish,  porous, 
and  almost  opaque.  It  is  so  dense,  from  the  quantity 
of  strong  brine  enclosed  in  its  substance,  that  when 
floating  in  the  sea,  it  projects  only  one-fiftieth  part  above 
the  surface.  The  porous  saline  ice  has  a  variable  thick- 
ness, yet  seldom  exceeding  six  feet,  and  which,  though 
during  the  gi*eater  part  of  the  year  it  covers  the  Arctic 
Seas,  is  annually  formed  and  destroyed  ;  a  small  portion 
only,  and  at  certain  seasons,  escaping  the  general  wreck. 
The  thaw  commonly  lasts  about  three  months;  ani 
during  that  time  the  heat  of  the  solar  rays,  which,  though 
oblique,  yet  act  with  unceasing  energy,  whether  applied 
directly  or  through  the  intervention  of  the  air  or  the 
water,  is  sufficient  for  the  dissolution  of  all  the  ice  pro- 
duced in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  the  winter,  and  the 
spring.    It  may  be  proved  by  experiment  that^  under 
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the  Pole  itself,  the  power  of  the  sun  at  the  solstice  could,    chap,  i 
in  the  space  of  a  week,  melt  a  stratum  of  five  inches  ol  „         ' 
ice.    We  may  hence  fairly  compute  the  annual  effect  to  son. 
he  sufficient  for  thawing  to  the  depth  of  forty  inches. 
It  should  likewise  he   observed,  that,  owing  to  the 
prevailing  haziness  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  northern 
latitudes,  there  can  scarcely  exist  those  singular  cold 
emanations  which  always  dart  from  an  azure  sky,  and 
in  the  more  temperate  climates  diminish  the  calorific 
action  of  the  sun  often  by  one-fifth  part.  On  this  account, 
perhaps,  the  estimate  of  the  annual  destruction  of  Polar 
ice  may  he  raised  to  a  thickness  of  four  feet. 

As  heat  is  absorbed  in  the  process  of  thawing,  so  it  is  Heat 
agfun  evolved  in  the  act  of  congelation.    The  annual 
I  formation  and  destruction  of  ice  within  the  Arctic  circle 

\  I  is  thus  a  beautiful  provision  of  Nature  for  mitigating  the 

excessive  inequality  of  temperature.  Had  only  dry  land 
been  there  opposed  to  the  sun,  it  would  have  been  ab> 
solutely  scorched  by  his  incessant  beams  in  summer,  yet 
pinched  during  the  darkness  of  winter  by  the  most 
intense  and  penetrating  cold.  None  of  the  animal  or  Effect  of 
vegetable  tribes  could  have  at  all  supported  such  ex-  ^'*'<*' 
tremes.  But  in  the  actual  arrangement  the  surplus  heat 
of  summer  is  spent  in  melting  away  the  ice ;  and  its 
deficiency  in  winter  is  partly  supplied  by  the  influence 
of  the  progress  of  congelation.  As  long  as  ice  remains 
to  thaw,  or  water  to  freeze,  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere can  never  vary  beyond  certain  limits.  Such 
is  the  harmony  of  the  system  ;  and  all  experience  and 
observation  confiml  the  belief  that  it  is  not  subject  to 
any  radical  cliange.  Some  years  may  chance  to  form  J^J^J^^f^\ 
more  ice  than  others,  or  to  melt  more  away ;  but  it  changes. 
were  idle  to  expect  any  thing  like  a  general  or  permanent 
disruption  of  the  glacial  crust  which  binds  the  regions 
of  the  noHh.  Even  were  tliis  ice  once  removed,  a  similar 
collection  would  soon  succeed,  since  it  is  always  the 
effect,  and  not  the  cause,  of  the  disposition  of  tlie  atmos- 
phere, which  it  really  serves  to  temper.  We  should  be 
guilty  of  the  most  vicious  reasoning  in  a  circle,  if  we 
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CHAP.  L    maintaiiiFd  that  ice  first  cooled  the  air,  and  thot  thia  cola 
air  next  increased  the  fielda  of  ice. 
Influence  on       But,  whatever  be  the  vicisdtudea  of  the  Polar  ice,  they 
™|t°' '^'     cannot,  in  any  senaiLla  manner,  affect  the  climates  of  the 
lower  latitudes.     The  whole  circumjacent  space  where 
froaC  holds  his  reign  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  the 
surface  of  the  northern  hemisphere.     Reckoning  from 
the  parallel  of  wxty  degrees,  it  would  not  exceed  the 
eighth  part ;  but,  since  the  gelid  region  hardly  extends 
below  the  latitude  of  seventy-five  degrees,  it  may  be 
stated  at  the  thirty-second  part  of  the  hemisphere.     On 
the  supposition,  therefore,  that  the  Arctic  cold  were  all 
transferred  and  infused  into  the  atmosphere  of  the 
south,  it  would  yet  produce  no  perceptible  alteration  of 
climate. 
Rntacilop  <4      Bven  if  we  imagined  with  Hr  Scoresby,  that,  during 
In  the  years  1816  and  1817,  two  thousand  square  leagues 

of  ice  disappeared  in  the  Greenland  Seas  between  the 
parallels  of  seventy-four  and  eighty  degrees,  this  extent 
would  still  scarcely  exceed  half  the  surface  of  Ireland. 
It  may  be  calculated,  that  the  loss  of  heat  on  our  globe, 
occasioned  by  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  reckoning  this 
only  equivalent  to  a  complete  obscuration  for  the  space 
of  a  single  hour,  is  as  much  as  would  be  absorbed  by  the 
thawing  of  a  circle  of  ice  COO  miles  in  diameter  and  IfiO 
feet  thick.  This  quantity  surpasses  at  least  sixty  tiniea 
the  ice-fields  dispersed  from  Greenland,  allowing  them 
the  mean  thickness  of  thirty  feet ;  and  yet  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  is  never  depressed  more  than  a  degree  or 
two  during  the  continuance  of  any  solar  eclipse. 

But  the  idea  b  quite  chimerical,  that  any  winds  could 
ever  transport  the  Polar  influence  to  our  shores.  It  may 
be  proved,  from  the  results  of  aecarate  experiment,  that 
a  current  of  ur  flowing  over  a  wanner  surbce,  whether 
of  land  or  water,  becomes,  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  pene- 
trated with  the  same  temperature  through  a  stratum  of 
eighty  feet ;  though  the  limit  of  actual  contact,  or  of 
mutual  attrition,  is  confined  to  a  surface  not  exceeding 
the  fiOOth  part  of  on  inch  in  thickness.    If  we  assign  to 
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it  the  height  of  a  mile,  which  is  a  most  ample  allowance,    CHAP, 
it  would  lose  all  its  sharpness,  and  acquire  the  standard  £ffe^j^, 
heat  in  tlie  course  of  sixty-six  hours.    Admitting  this  winds, 
wind  to  travel  at  the  rate  even  of  twenty  miles  each 
hour,  it  would  consequently  spend  all  its  frigorific  action 
in  a  tract  of>ld20  miles.    The  gales  from  the  remotest 
north  must  thus  dischai^  their  storo  of  cold  into  the 
German  Sea  or  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    Nor  could  such 
impressions,  though  continued  through  a  course  of  ages, 
have  the  smallest  power  to  chill  the  superficial  water ; 
for  the  moment  any  portion  of  this  was  cooled,  it  would, 
from  its  increased  density,  sink  down  into  the  vast 
ahyss.    The  surface  would  not  he  afiPected  till  after  the 
cooling  had,  in  its  progress,  pervaded  the  whole  maas 
from  the  bottom  upwards.   According  to  the  calculations  l>ep^l>  of 
of  Laplace,  founded  on  a  comparison  of  the  theory  of  *****"* 
tides  with  actual  observation,  the  mean  depth  of  the 
ocean  exceeds  ten  English  miles.    Supposing,  therefore, 
a  whid  blowing  from  some  northerly  point,  and  ten 
degrees  colder  than  the  water,  were  to  sweep  over  the 
Atlantic  six  months  every  year,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
miles  an  hour,  it  would  take  220  years  to  abstract  from 
that  vast  body  of  water  a  single  degree  of  heat.* 

Some  persons  have  imagined  that  the  mountains  or  inflnence 
islands  of  ice,  which  are  occasionally  drifted  into  the  ^^  *^^*"" 
Atlantic  Ocean,  must  be  sufficient,  by  their  frigorific 
influence,  to  modify  the  character  of  our  climate.  One 
of  the  first  who  advanced  that  opinion  was  the  ingenious 
Richard  Bradley,  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  pro- 
fessor of  botany  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  In  ^  A 
Survey  of  the  Ancient  Husbandry  and  Gardening,  col- 

*  It  is  true  that  Laplace,  on  reyiewinf  his  intricate  analysis, 
reduced  successirely  tne  measure  he  baa  assigned  for  the  mean 
depth  of  the  ocean,  without  coming  to  anv  precise  conclusion. 
But  even  supposing  it  were  only  nve  miles,  or  eaual  to  the 
elevation  of  Uie  highest  mountains,  the  continued  ana  absolutely 
concentrated  action  of  the  northern  winds  during  more  than  a 
century  would  still  be  reauired,  though  counteracting  caupes 
were  excluded,  to  cool  aown  the  mass  of  the  AtUwtic  one 
degree. 
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CHAP.  L  iected  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  Writers,**  printed 
octavo  at  London  in  1725,  he  introduces  the  foUowi 
remarkable  passage : — 

''  I  the  rather  mention  the  case  of  winds  hecomi:^ 
cold  by  mixing  with  the  effluvia  of  snow  or  ice,  becaus^ 
have  made  some  remarks  upon  the  tempestuous  weath^ 
which  often  happens  about  the  end  of  May,  or  in  Ju^ 
which  has  in  all  my  observations  been  brought  in  by 
westerly  winds ;  and  again,  I  as  surely  find,  that  at  such 
times  lai^  islands  of  ice  and  snow  are  passing  to  the 
southward  in  the  Western  Ocean,  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  several  captains  of  ships  that  were  then  coming 
from  our  plantations  to  England.  Some  of  these  islands 
are  so  large  as  to  measure  sixty  miles  in  length,  and 
yielding  so  great  a  vapour,  that  for  a  day's  voyage  on 
one  side  of  them,  the  weather  has  been  so  hazy  that  the 
mariners  could  not  discover  what  they  were  ;  and  this 
was  accompanied  with  so  much  cold,  that  they  imagined 
they  had  mistaken  in  their  accounts,  and  got  several 
degrees  too  far  towards  the  north ;  but  a  day  or  two 
explained  the  matter,  and  gave  them  an  opportunity  oi 
surveying  -what  they  had  been  so  much  surprised  at. 
Now,  considering  the  extraordinary  heat  of  the  sun  at 
the  season  these  appear,  the  vapour  must  be  very  con- 
siderable that  rises  from  them,  and  it  is  no  wonder  then, 
that,  as  it  expands  itself,  it  presses  the  air  with  violence 
enough  to  cause  tempests  and  carry  cold  along  witb 
it." 

But  a  little  reflection  will  convince  us  that  such  re- 
mote influence  on  our  climate  must  be  quite  insignificant 
At  a  very  wide  estimation,  the  surface  of  ice  exposed  tc 
the  winds  could  never  exceed  the  thousandth  part  of  the 
whole  expanse  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  consequently  th< 
general  temperature  of  the  air  would  not  be  altered  the 
fortieth  part  of  a  degree.  Nor  could  this  minute  Im- 
pression be  wafted  to  our  shores,  being  invariably  spent 
in  the  length  of  the  voyage.  The  opinion  which  Mi 
Bradley  entertained  more  than  a  hundred  years  agi 
might  have  been  tolerated  in  the  infancy  of  physica 
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science ;  bat  that  the  same  notion  should  be  revived,    CE 
and  proclaimed  with  confidence  at  this  day,  may  well 
excite  surprise. 


These  reasonings,  which  suggested  themselves  on  the  Confi 
sailing  of  the  first  expedition  sent  by  government  to°'^' 
explore  the  Arctic  Seas,  have  been  singularly  confirmed 
by  the  results  of  the  late  daring  voyages.  Captain 
Parry,  by  the  most  vigilant  exertions  indeed,  succeeded, 
during  the  brief  mtcrval  of  an  open  season,  to  advance 
from  Baffin's  Bay,  by  Lancaster  Sound,  above  400  miles 
westwards,  through  floating  masses  of  ice,  on  the  parallel 
of  7^  degrees ;  but  this  distance  is  probably  not  the 
third  part  of  the  whole  space  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans.  All  the  subsequent  attempts  of  tliat^**^^ 
able  navigator  to  penetrate  any  farther  in  the  same  di- 
rection proved  unsuccessful ;  and  his  last  laborious  efFoH 
to  reach  the  Pole,  by  dragging  boats  over  an  expanse  of 
rough  and  broken  ice,  completely  failed.  The  utmost 
exertions  of  the  crews  scarcely  enabled  him  to  proceed, 
in  1827,  three  degrees  northward  from  Spitzbergen,  and 
attain  the  latitude  of  82°  46',  not  far  beyond  the  usual 
resort  of  the  Greenland  whalers.  Captain  Weddell, 
without  any  stimulant  of  national  reward,  had,  four 
years  previously,  the  resolution  to  penetrate  to  a  very 
great  height  in  the  opposite  hemisphere,  which  is  always 
considered  colder  and  less  accessible  than  the  northern, 
having  advanced  to  the  latitude  of  74°  15'  in  an  open 
sea. 

On  the  hypothesis  that  the  quantities  of  ice  which  Hypo 
encumber  the  Arctic  Seas  have  been  accumulating  for  ajjjjjj 
long  succession  of  years,  it  is  assumed  as  a  fact,  that 
throughout  Europe  a  milder  and  more  genial  climate 
had  formerly  prevailed.  A  closer  inspection  of  the  de- 
tails, however,  will  show  this  supposition  to  be  destitute 
of  any  solid  support.  One  hears  continual  complaints, 
indeed,  of  the  altered  condition  of  the  seasons,  especially 
from  elderly  persons,  whose  bodily  frame  has  become 
more  susceptible  to  the  impressions  of  cold ;  but  similar 
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CHAP.  L  lamentations  have  been  repeated  by  the  poets  and  the 
FandtoTdaa-  ^^Ig^T  ^Tom  the  earliest  times.  If  we  listened  implicitly 
gem  to  such  querulous  declaimers,  we  should  believe  that 

Nature  has  spent  all  her  fires,  and  is  hastening  fast  into 
decay.  Immense  forests,  it  is  said,  anciently  clothed 
the  highest  tracts  of  this  island  and  other  northern 
countries,  where  scarcely  a  tree  can  now  be  made  to 
grow.  The  period  of  vintage  was  in  former  ages  several 
weeks  earlier  in  France  than  at  present ;  vineyards 
were  planted  during  the  time  of  the  Romans  in  various 
parts  of  the  south  of  England,  where  at  thb  day  even 
the  hop-plant  is  raised  with  difficulty  ;  and  the  sides  of 
many  hills  in  Scotland  bear  evident  traces  of  the  plough, 
which  have  been  long  since  abandoned  irretrievably 
to  the  dusky  heath. 

But,  in  answer  to  such  allegations,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  a  patch  of  wood  will  not  thrive  in  cold  situations, 
merely  for  want  of  the  shelter  which  is  afforded  by  ex- 
tensive plantations.  In  Sweden  and  Norway,  which 
are  mostly  covered  with  natural  forests,  it  has  become 
an  object  of  police  to  prevent  their  indiscriminate  de- 
struction. The  timber  in  those  sylvan  countries  is  cut 
at  stated  periods  of  its  growth,  and  in  detached  portions ; 
the  vacant  spaces  being  left  as  nurseries,  embosomed 
amidst  an  expanse  of  tall  trees.  Some  places  in  Sweden, 
where  the  forests  have  been  accidentally  destroyed  by 
fire,  present  the  image  of  sterility  and  of  wide  desolation. 
It  is  probable  that  the  vines  grown  in  ancient  times 
were  coarser  and  hardier  plants  than  those  which  are 
now  cultivated.  A  similar  observation  extends  to  all 
the  products  of  gardening.  A  succession  of  diligent 
culture  softens  the  character  of  the  vegetable  tribes,  and 
renders  them  more  delicate,  while  it  heightens  the  fla- 
vour of  the  fruit.  The  Roman  soldiers  stationed  in 
Britain  would  naturally  prefer  wine,  their  accustomed 
beverage,  however  harsh  and  poor,  to  the  cervMia^  or 
unpalatable  ale  brewed  by  the  rude  natives. 

The  marks  of  tillage  left  on  our  northern  hills  prove 
only  the  wretched  state  of  agriculture  at  a  remote  period. 
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For  want  of  a  proper  system  of  xotaUon,  and  the  due    Ci 
application  of  manurey  the  starving  tenantry  were  then  j^^^ 
tempted  to  tear  np  with  the  plongfa  every  viigln  spot  asrt 
they  could  find,  and,  alter  extracting  from  it  a  pitif^ 
crop  or  two  of  oati^  to  abandon  it  to  a  periodical  sterility. 
The  cattle  in  those  days,  having  no  sort  of  provender 
throngh  the  winter  but  dry  straw,  were  quite  feeble  and 
exhausted  in  the  spring.    The  soil,  too,  was  very  stiff, 
from  want  of  repeated  and  seasonable  tillage.    Under 
such  circumstances^  it  affords  no  proof  of  any  great  heat, 
that  the  slothful  peasants,  oppressed  with  a  load  of 
clothes^  usually  began  tiieir  operations  in  the  field  be- 
fore sunrise,  whHe  preparing  the  ground  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  barley-seed. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  pttBcise  condition  Fon 
of  the  weaUier  in  distant  ages.  The  iJiermometer  was  **^" 
not  invented  till  1690,  by  the  celebrated  Sanctbrio ;  nor 
was  that  valuable  instrument  reduced  to  a  correct 
standard  before  the  year  1724,  by  the  ^ill  of  Fahren- 
heit. We  have  hence  no  observations  of  temperature 
which  go  further  back  than  a  century.  Prior  to  this 
period,  we  must  glean  our  information  from  the  loose 
and  scanty  notices  which  are  scattered  through  the  old 
chronicles  relative  to  the  state  of  the  harvest,  tiie  quality 
of  the  vintage,  or  the  endurance  of  frost  and  snow  in  the 
winter.  Great  allowance,  however,  should  be  made  for 
the  spirit  of  exaggeration  and  the  love  of  the  marvellous 
which  infect  all  those  rude  historical  monuments. 

On  glancing  over  the  incidental  notices  of  the  state  uad 
of  the  weather,  it  is  obvious  that  no  material  change  has  ^™ 
taken  place  for  the  last  thousand  years  in  the  climate  of 
Europe  ;  but  we  may  conjecture  that  it  has  gradually 
acquired  rather  a  milder  character ;  at  least  instances  of 
excessive  severity  appear  on  the  whole  to  be  of  rarer  oc- 
currence. The  weather  seems  not  to  a£Pect  any  precise 
course  of  succession,  although  two  or  more  years  of  re- 
markable heat  or  cold  often  follow  consecutively  ;  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  atmospheric  changes^  how- 
ever complicated  and  perplexing,  are  as  determinate  m 
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CHAP.  L  their  nature  as  the  revolutions  of  the  celestial  bodies. 
Meteoi^  When  the  science  of  meteorology  is  more  adyanced,  we 
gioa  adeiioe.  shall,  perhaps,  by  discovering  a  glimpse  of  those  vast 
cycles  which  result  from  the  varied  aspects  of  the  son 
combined  with  the  feebler  influence  of  the  moon,  be  at 
length  enabled  to  predict,  with  some  degree  of  proba- 
RoUHonoT  bility,  the  condition  of  future  seasons.  The  intermediate 
period  of  nine  years  proposed  by  Toaldo,  or  the  semi- 
revolution  nearly  of  the  lunar  nodes  and  i^>ogee,  seems 
not  to  be  altogether  destitute  of  foundation.  Thus,  of 
the  years  remarkably  cold,  1622  was  succeeded,  after  an 
interval  of  four  periods  or  86  years^  by  1658,  whose  se- 
verity lasted  through  the  following  season.  The  same 
interval  brings  us  to  1606,  and  five  periods  more  reach 
to  1740, — a  year  very  fiimous  for  cold ;  three  periods 
now  come  down  to  1767>  nine  years  more  to  1776,  and 
eighteen  years  more  to  1704^  the  cold  continuing  through 
1705.  Of  the  hot  years  it  may  be  observed,  that  four 
periods  of  nine  years  extend  from  1616  to  1662,  and 
three  such  again  to  1670.  From  1701  to  1718  there 
was  an  interval  of  17  years,  or  very  nearly  two  periods, 
while  three  periods  reach  to  1746,  another  period  to 
1764,  and  one  more  falls  on  1763 ;  and  from  1770  to  1788 
there  are  just  nine  years.  The  year  1818  would  there- 
fore correspond  to  1701,  1710,  and  1746,  and  conse- 
quently very  nearly  to  1718.  Again,  the  years  1784, 
1793,  1802,  and  1811,  at  the  intervab  of  successive 
periods,  were  all  of  them  remarkably  warm.  The  dry 
season  of  1810,  and  the  hot  summer  of  1831,  follow 
nearly  the  same  sequence.  A  cycle  of  64  years,  there- 
fore, including  six  of  these  subordinate  periods,  has 
lately  been  proposed  with  much  confidence,  but  ap- 
parently on  very  slender  grounds. 

If  the  climate  had  undergone  any  real  change  in  the 
more  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  a  corresponding  alter- 
ation, with  very  distinct  features,  must  inevitably  have 
taken  place  in  the  Arctic  regions.  But  a  dispassionate 
inquiry  discovers  no  circumstances  which  at  all  clearly 
point  at  such  a  conclusion.    On  this  head  we  may 
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readily  satisfy  onnelyes  by  a  short  retrospect  of  the    chap,  l 
principal  facts  which  have  been  recorded  by  voyagers.         — 

Greenland,  in  its  position  and  general  outline,  appears  Qrecnkmd. 
to  resemble  the  vast  promontory  of  South  America. 
From  Cape  Farewell,  the  Staaten  Hoek  (States^  Pro- 
montory) of  Datch  navigators,  situated  on  a  small  is- 
land m  the  latitude  of  60^,  it  stretches,  in  a  north-west- 
erly direction,  to  Cape  Desolation,  and  then  nearly 
northwards  to  Good  Hope  in  latitude  64^  1(/,  where  it 
inclines  almost  a  point  towards  the  east,  so  &r  as  the 
island  of  Disco,  which  occupies  a  spacious  bay  in  Davis* 
Strait,  between  the  latitudes  of  68^  SCy  and  71^  Thence 
the  continent  extends  about  due  north,  beyond  the  lati- 
tude of  76°,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  recesses  of  Baffin's  Bay. 
On  the  other  side  Greenland  stretches  north-north-east 
800  miles,  till  nearly  opposite  Iceland,  in  the  latitude 
of  64%  and  then  advances  almost  north-east  to  the  lati- 
tude of  76%  when,  suddenly  bending  to  the  north,  it 
holds  this  direction  beyond  Spitzbeigen  and  the  latitude 
of  80°.  The  coast  is  every  where  bold  and  rocky,  like  Bold  comL 
that  of  Norway  ;  and  the  interior  of  the  country  consists 
of  lofty  mountains  covered  with  eternal  snows.  But 
the  western  side,  which  forms  Davis*  Strait,  is  indented 
with  numerous  bights,  creeks,  and  fiords  or  firths,  which, 
for  the  space  of  two  or  three  months  each  year,  look 
verdant,  and  yield  tolerable  pasturage.  The  eastern 
shore,  agun,  which  properly  bounds  the  Greenland  Seas^ 
can  rarely  be  approached  by  the  whalers,  as  the  accu- 
mulated stream  of  ice,  which  in  summer  is  constantly 
drifting  from  the  north-east,  creates  a  formidable  barrier. 
The  position  of  this  icy  boundary,  though  nearly  parallel 
to  the  land,  is  not  absolutely  fixed,  but  varies  within 
certain  limits  in  different  years.  The  late  survey  by 
Mr  Scoreeby  was  therefore  not  very  satisfBctory. 

In  Davis'  Strait  the  whalers  generally  resort  to  Disco  Diaoo  Bay 
Bay,  or  push  fsurther  north ;  sometimes  as  &r  as  the 
latitude  of  76%  to  the  variable  margin  of  the  great  icy 
continent.    On  the  other  side  of  Greenland,  about  the 
meridian  of  eight  degrees  east  from  Greenwich,  the  ice. 
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CHAP.  L  in  wami  seasoiUy  retires  to  the  latitiide  of  80",  be^rond 
Haklnyt's  Headland  at  the  extremity  of  Spitsbergen ; 
while  at  other  times  it  advanoee  as  fiur  sooth  on  the 
some  line  as  the  latitude  of  70*9  enveloping  the  indole 
of  that  island,  bat  forming  below  it  a  wide  bay,  called 
the  WktUefitker^t  Bighty  on  the  parallel  of  Bear  Island. 
The  former  are  called  open  and  the  latter  ch$e  seasons. 
In  open  seasons  the  ships  employed  in  these  fisheries 
find  a  channel  from  20  to  60  kagoes  wide,  through 
which  they  shoot  forward  along  the  shores  of  Spitsber- 
gen, tiU  they  reach  the  latitude  of  78°  or  70*»  where 
the  wh&les  are  most  abundant.  The  chase  of  these  ani- 
mals, in  the  Greenland  Seas  at  leasts  seldom  lasts  aboye 
two  months,  commencing  generally  at  the  end  of  April 
and  terminating  with  June,  when  they  usually  disap- 
pear, and  the  prevalence  of  dense  fogs  renders  the  navi- 
gation very  dangerous.  In  Davi^  Strait  the  fisheiy 
continues  often  for  two  or  even  three  months  longer* 
Mr  Scoresby  thinks  it  were  better  if  our  Grreenland 
sliips,  like  the  Dutch  and  other  foreigners,  began  their 
voyage  somewhat  later  than  has  become  the  practice. 
In  dose  seasons  the  hardy  navigator  is  obliged,  with 
imminent  peril  and  hazard,  to  impel  his  ship  by  boring^ 
under  a  press  of  sail  and  assisted  by  ropes  and  saws, 
through  the  drift-ice  which  borders  the  great  barrier, 
endeavouring  to  follow  every  vein  of  water  that  runs 
nearly  in  the  required  direction.  If  he  fail  in  this  at- 
tempt, he  must  forego  the  chance  of  a  profitable  voyage, 
and  content  himself  with  the  humbler  pursuit  of  catch- 
ing seals. 

The  space  over  which  the  line  of  ice  may  be  supposed 
to  oscillate  in  the  Oreenland  Seas,  extends  1400  miles 
from  Cape  Farewell  to  200  miles  beyond  Jan  Mayen's 
Island,  wliich  it  includes,  and  has  a  mean  breadth  of 
about  80  miles.  Such  is  the  extent  of  the  mere  surplus 
ice  formed  and  dissolved  from  year  to  year,— exceeding 
the  whole  surface  of  Great  Britain.  Hence  the  quantity 
melted  or  liberated  during  the  years  1816  and  1817  bore 
no  very  considerable  proportion  to  the  ordinary  fluotu- 
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Bting  mass.    It  is  therefore  evident  that^  whatever  may    chap.  L 
he  tlie  casnal  variationg  of  the  frozen  expanse,  no  mighty 
alteration  has  yet  taken  place  in  the  climate  and  con- 
dition of  the  Arctic  Seas. 

If  we  compare  the  journals  of  former  navigators,  we  Periodical 
shall  be  convinced  that  all  the  changes  of  the  Polar  ice  ^'^'^s^ 
are  periodical,  and  are  again  repeated  at  no  very  distant 
intervals  of  time.  We  may  pass  over  the  pretensions  of 
some  Dutch  captains^  who  alleged  that  Uiey  had  been 
carried  by  winds  or  currents  as  far  north  as  the  latitude 
of  88°,  or  even  that  of  8d°  40^,  and  consequently  only 
twenty  miles  from  the  Pole ;  since  their  estimate,  at  all 
times  rude  from  observations  with  the  fore-staff,  was 
then  founded  on  mere  dead  reckoning  after  a  continua- 
tion of  foggy  weather.  Davis,  in  1587>  ascended,  in  the  o^ptniQ 
strait  which  deservedly  bears  his  name,  to  the  latitude  Dsria. 
of  72°  12',  where  he  found  the  variation  of  the  compass 
to  be  82°  west,  or  nearly  the  same  as  at  present.  In 
1616,  Baffin  advanced,  in  the  same  quarter  as  high  as 
the  latitude  of  78  degrees.  Hudson,  nine  years  before,  ^^ 
had  penetrated  in  the  Greenland  Seas  to  the  latitude  of 
81°,  and  seen  supposed  land  as  high  as  that  of  82°  lying 
to  the  north-east  of  Spitsbergen.  But  it  is  mortifying 
to  remark  how  little  progress  has  been  made  in  geo- 
graphical discovery  since  those  early  and  intrepid  adven- 
turers explored  the  Arctic  regions  with  their  humble 
barks,  which  seldom  exceeded  the  sise  of  fifty  tons.  We 
must  pass  over  a  very  long  interval  to  obtain  authentic 
information.  In  1751  Captain  MK^allam,  whom  Mr 
Barrington  calls  a  scientific  seaman,  sailed  without  Sf!ffi!!!it^ 
obstruction  from  Hakluyt's  Headland  as  high  as  the 
latitude  of  83^°,  where  he  found  an  open  sea ;  and  the 
weather  being  fine,  nothing  hindered  him  from  proceed- 
ing farther  but  his  responsibility  to  its  owners  for  tlie 
safety  of  the  ship.  Captain  Wilson^  about  the  end  of 
June  1754,  having  traversed  floa^ng  ice  from  the 
latitude  of  74°  to  81°,  at  last  found  the  sea  quite  dear 
as  fiur  as  he  could  descry;  and  he  advanced  to  the 
latitude  of  88°,  till  not  meeting  with  any  whales^  and 
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CHAP.L  begimung  to  apprehend  some  danger,  he  shaped  hack 
OaftHsZouY.  ^*S  course.  At  this  very  tune,  Captain  Guy,  after  four 
days  of  foggy  weather,  was  likewise  carried  to  the  same 
point.  The  Polar  Seas  at  that  period  must  indeed  have 
been  remarkably  open ;  for  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary and  best-authenticated  voyages  was  performed  in 
1754  by  Mr  Stephens,  a  very  skilful  and  accurate 
observer,  whose  testimony  is  put  beyond  all  manner 
of  doubt  by  the  cool  judgment  of  the  late  astronomer- 
royal,  Dr  Maskclyne.  This  navigator  informed  him, 
that  about  the  end  of  May  he  was  driven  off  Spitzbergcn 
by  a  southerly  wind,  which  blew  several  days,  till  he 
had  reached  ^e  latitude  of  84^^,  and  that  in  the  whole 
of  this  run  he  met  with  little  ice  and  no  drift-wood. 

Advance  of    ^"^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^  anywise  excessive.    In 
GrcenUuKi     different  years,  since  that  date,  the  Greenland  whalers 
wiuOera.        jj^^^  advanced  to  the  latitude  of  81  or  82  degrees.    This 
was  accomplished  even  in  1766;  although,  according 
to  Kerguelen,  the  whole  space  between  Iceland  and  the 
opposite  coast  was  then  frozen  over.    The  year  1773, 
or  that  in  which  Captain  Phipps  performed  his  voyage, 
was  still  more  favourable  for  approaching  towards  the 
'  North  Pole.    In  1806  the  elder  Mr  Scoresby  ascended 
to  the  latitude  of  81^  50' ;  but  in  the  following  year  he 
could  not  proceed  &rther  than  the  parallel  of  78^^ 
In  1811  the  higher  latitudes  were  again  accessible ; 
and,  after  a  short  interval,  the  summers  of  1815,  1816, 
and  1817,  are  represented  as  open  seasons ;  though  none 
of  the  whalers  penetrated  so  far  into  the  north  as  had 
been  done  in  many  former  years,  and  particularly  in 
1754. 
Alteration  of      In  this  plain  statement  one  can  perceive  no  decided 
J2^  ^^-    symptoms  of  any  general  or  progressive  tendency  to- 
wards a  dissolution  of  the  Polar  ice.    The  frozen  border 
alters  its  position  ftom  one  year  to  another,  and  probabl; 
returns  again  to  the  same  limits  after  certain  short  period 
of  time.   Such  fluctuations  are  analogous  to  the  incessan 
changes  which  affect  the  state  of  the  weather  in  tb 
more  temperate  regions.    The  complex  system  of  wir 
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mopltfs  the  climate,  and  varies  the  features  of  the  seasons    CHAP.  L 
over  the  glohe.    It  is  a  common  remark  of  those  who  Kendtoof « 
frequent  the  Arctic  Seas,  that  they  find  the  least  ob-  terere  win- 
struction  from  ice  when  the  preceding  winter  has  been  ^' 
very  severe  in  the  more  southern  latitudes.     In  the 
year  1766,  though  the  frost  had  proved  most  intense 
through  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  whalers  reached  a  high 
latitude;   and,  not  to  multiply  instances,  the  three 
seasons  preceding  1818,  reckoned  very  open,  succeeded 
to  winters  notoriously  cold  and  protracted.    Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  discern  the  reason  of  this  seeming  paradox ; 
for  our  severe  winters  are  occasioned  by  the  prevalence 
of  northerly  winds,  which  must  arrive  at  the  Polar  Seas 
from  the  South,  and  consequently  transport  so  much 
warmth  to  them  as  may  check  the  usual  rigour  of  the 
frosL 

The  main  ailment,  however,  brought  to  prove  the  None  colony 
deterioration  of  the  Arctic  climate,  is  drawn  from  the  j[„4**"^ 
supposed  existence  of  a  colony  which  had  once  flourished 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland,  but  has  for  several 
centuries  been  extinct ;  all  access  to  its  remains  being 
at  length  completely  barred  by  the  accumulation  of  ice. 
This  tale,  which  seems  to  have  owed  its  birth  to  Tor- 
fsus,  the  historian  of  Norway,  has  obtained  very  general 
credence.  Yet  a  sober  examination  of  the  early  SagiUy 
or  northern  chronicles^  so  full  of  wonder  and  fable,  will 
show  that  there  is  no  sob'd  reason  for  entertaining  such 
a  notion,  or  believing  that  the  first  settlement  of  Green- 
land was  made  on  the  east  side  of  the  continent.  The 
whole  contexture  of  the  original  narrative  indicates  the 
veiy  opposite  conclusion. 

After  the  North  had  ceased  to  send  forth  her  numer-  ScukUiMviu 
0U8  swarms  upon  the  fertile  provinces  of  the  Roman  ^'*^"'' 
empire,  the  Scandinavian  nations,  prompted  by  their 
peculiar  situation,  betook  themselves  to  a  life  of  mari- 
time adventure.  Those  bold  and  hardy  pirates  visited 
every  sea,  and  pillaged,  during  a  course  of  nearly  three 
hundred  years,  all  the  coasts  of  Europe,  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  Scotland  to  the  shores  of  Sicily.    During 
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CHAT.  I.  the  fint  half  of  the  ninth  centoiy^  they  conquered  the 
Orkneysi  the  Shetland  and  Western  Isles— ohtamed 
poesession  of  Ireland — plundered  England  and  France 
— and  extended  their  ravages  to  Italy.  In  876  the 
Northmen^  or  Normans,  extorted  from  the  weakness  of 
the  Frendi  king  the  cession  of  the  fine  province  of 
Neustria,  where  they  quietly  settled;  while  another 
party  of  these  fierce  invaders  had  occupied  the  fertile 
coast  of  Esthoniay  on  the  south  side  of  the  Baltic 

But  the  visits  of  those  intrepid  navigators  were  not 
confined  to  the  richer  countries  of  the  South.  They 
carried  ravens  with  them,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
distant  land  hy  the  direction  in  which  these  powerful 
and  sagacious  birds  took  their  flight.  In  861  Nadodd, 
a  roving  pirate,  in  one  of  his  voyages  in  the  northern 
seas,  happened  to  be  cast  away  on  an  island  which  he 
called  SnowlantL  Three  years  afterwards^  Garder  and 
Flocke,  two  Swedes,  visited  it;  and  having  found  a 
great  quantity  of  drift-ice  collected  on  the  north  side  of 
it,  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Iceland^  which  it  still  bears. 
But  in  874  Ingolf  and  Leif,  two  famous  Norwegian 
adventurers,  carried  a  colony  to  this  inhospitable  region, 
— the  latter  having  enriched  it  with  the  booty  which  he 
had  ravaged  from  England.  Other  emigrants,  whom 
the  disorders  of  the  times  drove  successively  from  homo, 
resorted  In  crowds  to  the  new  settlement,  which  became 
very  considerable  in  tlie  space  of  a  few  years. 

Iceland  itself  was  able,  after  the  progress  of  about  a 
century,  to  send  out  likewise  her  colonies.  Thorwald, 
a  proud  and  opulent  Norwegian  chief,  who  had  been 
lately  banished  thither  from  the  court  for  some  murder 
committed  by  him,  soon  died  in  exile,  leaving  his  wealth 
and  his  restless  spirit  to  his  son  Eric  RaudCy  or  the  Red^ 
This  youth,  actuated  by  the  same  vengeful  passions, 
killed  one  of  hb  neighbours  in  a  fight,  and  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  himself  from  Iceland  for  the  space  of  tluee 
years.  In  d82  Elric  sailed  in  quest  of  adventure  and 
discovery.  Instructed  by  the  reports  of  former  navi- 
gators^ he  directed  his  course  towards  the  south-west. 
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After  a  quick  run,  he  descried  two  lofty  monntainfl^  the  chap,  l 
one  ooYered  with  snow  and  the  other  oased  with  ice,  whiteShirt 
which  he  called  Euitserken  and  BloMerken^  or  the  White  ^  ^^ 
Shirt  and  the  Blue  Shirty  and  soon  reached  a  headland 
whieh  he  douhled ;  and  haying  entered  a  spacious  creek, 
he  spent  the  winter  on  a  pleasant  adjacent  island.  In 
the  following  season,  pursuing  his  discoveries,  he  ex- 
plored the  continent,  and  was  delighted  with  the  fresh- 
ness and  verdure  of  its  coast.  Contrasting  this  new 
country  with  the  dark  rocks  of  Iceland,  he  bestowed 
on  it  the  flattering  appellation  of  Greenland;  and  on  Qreeniind. 
his  return  invited  settlers  to  join  him,  by  circulating 
the  most  glowing  and  exaggerated  descriptions.  With 
twenty-five  vessels  he  sailed  hack  again ;  but  of  these 
only  fourteen  reached  their  destination.  This  colony 
was  soon  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  numerous  adven- 
turers, not  only  from  Iceland,  but  from  the  Orkneys 
and  other  islands  planted  by  the  Norwegians.  In  the 
year  909,  Leif,  a  son  of  Eric  Raude,  having  visited  the 
court  of  Norway,  was  induced,  by  the  zealous  and 
earnest  solicitation  of  King  Olaf  Tryggeson,  to  embrace 
the  Christian  faith;  and,  carrying  with  him  some 
monks,  he  found,  through  their  ministry,  no  great 
difficulty  in  persuading  his  fiither  and  the  rest  of  the 
settlers  to  forsake  the  rites  of  paganism. 

The  first  colony  having  extended  it<ie]f  along  the  RMtern  co- 
coast  to  a  wide  firth,  another  settlement  beyond  that  '^°^' 
boundary  was  established  iturther  towards  the  west. 
The  former  called  Oettre  Bjfgd,  or  the  Eastern  Settlement^ 
is  said  to  have  included,  in  its  most  flourishing  state, 
twelve  parishes  and  two  convents;   and   the  latter, 
termed  FeHre  Bygd^  or  the  Western  Settlement^  co^'Westen oa- 
tained  four  parishes.    The  colonists  of  Greenland  were  lony. 
compelled  to  lead  a  life  of  hardship  and  severe  privation. 
They  dwelt  m  hovels  surrounded  by  mountains  ot 
perpetual  ice ;  they  never  tasted  bread,  but  subsisted 
on  the  fish  whkh  they  caught,  j6ined  to  a  little  milk 
obtained  from  their  starving  cows ;  and  with  seal-skins 
and  the  tusks  of  the  walrus  they  purchased  from  the 
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CHAP.  L  traders  who  oocasionally  visited  them  the  wood  required 
for  fuel  and  the  construction  of  their  huts. 
Poidtionof  Comhmmg  the  several  circumstances  together,  it 
Uiecuiony.  geems  clear  that  the  original  colony  of  Greenland 
began  about  the  southern  promontory,  near  Cape 
Farewell,  and  stretched  along  the  coast  in  a  north- 
westerly direction.  Farther  north,  and  probably  as 
high  as  the  latitude  of  60^,  the  second  settlement  was 
formed.*  For  some  centuries  both  of  them  maintained 
a  sort  of  commerdal  intercourse  with  Norway ;  but 
this  trade  became  afterwards  very  much  reduced,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  seized  as  an  exclusive  privilege 
of  the  Danish  court.  About  the  year  1876,  the  natives 
of  the  country,  or  Esquimaux  invaders,  whom  the  Nor- 
wegian settlers  had  in  contempt  called  SknBlRngs  or 
DuHirft,  attacked  the  western  colony,  which  now 
claimed  the  assistance  of  its  elder  brother.  The 
scanty  population,  however,  was  enfeebled  by  such 
repeated  alarms;  and  that  dreadful  pestilence,  termed 
«mA  Death,  the  Blade  Death^  which  raged  throughout  Europe  from 
the  year  1402  to  1404,  at  last  extended  its  ravages  to 
Greenland,  and  nearly  completed  the  devastation.  In 
fertile  regions  the  waste  of  the  human  species  is  always 
quickly  repaired ;  but  poor  and  barren  countries  can 
seldom  recover  ^m  the  depression  caused  by  such 
severe  calamities.  The  colonics  which  occupied  Green- 
land appear  to  have  languished  near  one  hundred  years 
afterwards,  till  they  became  finaUy  extinct  about  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

But  a  notion  has  very  generally  prevailed,  that  only 
the  western  settlement  of  Greenland  had  perished,  while 
the  eastern  was  merely  secluded  from  communication 

*  A  corioiiB  monament  has  been  lately  discovered,  that 
attests  the  zeal  with  which  the  early  Scandinavian  adventur- 
ers poshed  their  settlements  to  the  most  northern  parts  of 
Greenland.  It  is  a  stone  carved  with  Ronic  characters,  found 
in  1824,  planted  erect  in  the  ground  on  the  island  of  Kingik- 
torsoak,  under  the  parallel  of  73^  The  inscription  has  Men 
translated  by  Dr  Hafn,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Antiquarian 
Society  of  Copenhs^en,  as  follows : — 


Destruction 
of  both 
lettlenienti. 


with  iho  i*Bt  of  the  world  by  a  vast  barrier  of  ioe,  which    chap,  l 
had  at  length  accumulated  on  its  ahorc«.     The  only 


Katnrda;befonGagnda«((Ac2SMqr,ifin/},iiitl»eTeMlli&''  ■°^P"'">- 


TboM  euterprlaing  setilen  moat  therafore  have,  m  oarly 
tht  iwelllh  eealnrj,  coma  into  eommnnicatioD  with  the  Emji 


at  ^t  epoch  (being  three  daTs  for  ererj  fonr  eentnrlM),  t„ 
■tone  WW  «reet«d  on  the  lit  of  Haj,kt  which  time  the  ground 
■aems  to  bare  been  eorared  with  mow. 

Ftr  Ait  curiouf  tu>liee  Ihe  atilhor  u  trukbled  to  hu  vtrg  in- 
oemoui,  learned,  and  amiaile  friend,  Dr  T.  Sleaart  Tnuil  qf 


L  Jwrli^iidwn  In 


00 


CLIMATB. 


Fkteofthe 
■ectlem 


CHAP.  L  question  lately  entertained  was,  whether  these  ill-fiited 
colonists  sorrived  the  catastrophe,  or  were  saddenly 
entombed  in  ice  and  snow,  as  the  unhappy  citiiens  of 
Herculaneum  were  anciently  involved  in  a  dense  shower 
of  volcanic  ashes.  Tremendous  stories  are  told  of  the 
east  side  of  Greenland  being  now  tenanted  by  giants 
and  stalking  ghosts.  For  more  than  a  century  past  the 
court  of  Denmark  has^  at  difierent  times^  de^tched 
ships  to  search  after  its  lost  colony,  the  crews  of  which, 
evidently  under  the  impression  of  superstitious  awe, 
found  it  impossible  to  penetrate  on  that  enchanted  coast 
farther  than  Cape  Discord,  in  the  latitude  of  61^.  But 
in  favourable  seasons  small  boats  can,  without  mucli 
difficulty,  creep  along  the  shore  to  a  much  higher  par- 
allel. If  any  settlers  had  ever  occupied  the  narrow 
bays,  they  might  surely  have  escaped  either  in  their 
canoes  or  in  sledges. 

The  supposed  existence  of  a  colony  on  the  east  nde 
of  Greenland  is  clearly  a  fable,  originating  in  a  misap- 
prehension of  the  import  of  the  designations  applied 
severally  to  the  two  settlements.  The  one  first  made 
lay  no  doubt  to  the  east,  as  well  as  to  the  south  of  the 
other ;  but  the  ships  which  resorted  from  Norway  held 
a  westerly  course  for  them  both.     Between  them  a 

Bat  snch  was  the  scmpnloas  anxiety  of  the  publishers  to 
procure  the  most  accurate  information,  that  they  stopped  the 
press  to  consult  a  centleman  in  this  country,  aeeply  skilled 
m  the  Runic,— Mr  Kepp  of  the  Advocates'  loorary^— who  has 
obligingly  furnished  the  following  reading  of  the  mscription, 
with  a  translation  somewhat  different  :— 

^Oelligr  Siffuathsflonr  ok  Baaos  Tortarson  ok  Oenrithi  Os- 
son :  Lauffardagin  fyrir  gagnda^  hldthu  Varda  dis  ok  rytn." 
{.The  five  last  Jiff  uret  of  tf^  trucnpHtm  are  viterhi  unknown.) 

That  is,  "Oelligr  sighwathson,  and  Baaos  Tortarson,  and 
Oenrithi  Osson,  on  the  Saturday  before  Oagndag^  erected 
Thorvard^t  monument,  and  wrote  tlus."  01  na  then  the  com' 
pound  eharaetert.) 


Filmlant 
■ccounu. 


*  Oagndagr,  In  noinliiatiTe,  of  whldi  we  hare  here  the  aoeiiiaCiTe  ( 

QngndMg,  were  two  holidays  of  the  Catholic  Charch  in  loeland.  There  waa 
a  ifreatar  and  a  lef*er^-(Qagndagrin  Jf  elrl  ok  Minnl).  Ai  to  the  exact 
tfane  when  they  ooeurred,  lee  **Pinni  Johann«i  Hietoria  BcdeilasUoa 
Uandte,**  undv  the  word  Gagndag  in  the  Index,  n>L  It. 
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mutual  interoonne  appears  likewise  to  have  been  main-    crap,  l 
tainedy  which  sarely  could  not  have  taken  place  had  iq^^j^^^ 
they  been  divided  by  a  chain  of  lofty  and  impassable  wiUi  Nor- 
mountains  covered  with  eternal  snow.    Besides^  traces  ^'^* 
of  those  ancient  settlements  are  observed,  even  at  pre- 
sent^ scattered  along  the  western  shores  of  Greenland, 
as  low  down  as  the  latitude  of  61%  though  not  corres- 
ponding altogether  with  the  poeticid  descriptions  of  the 
Icelandio  St^gas.    Except  the  very  scanty  ruins  of  a 
church,  the  only  vestiges  now  remaining  consist  of  low 
naked  walls,  which  must  have  served  as  pens  for  shel- 
tering the  cattle. 

It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  settlements  which,  Modem 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  the  Danes  have  been '^'^""^'^ 
forming  at  various  points  on  the  western  side  of  Green- 
land are  more  numerous  and  thriving  than  those  which 
existed  at  any  former  period.  They  consist  of  twenty- 
one  colonies,  streiching  over  an  extent  of  800  miles.  The 
first  establidmient  is  only  a  single  &mily,  occupying  Bear 
Island,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Oipe  FareweU.  Ten  other 
hamlets^  composed  chiefly  of  Moravians,  are  planted  at 
different  points^  from  the  latitude  of  60®  to  that  of  68®. 
Three  settlements  are  distributed  round  Disco  Bay,  about 
the  latitude  of  69® ;  and  seven  more  have  been  extended 
thence  as  high  as  the  latitude  of  78®.  So  fiir,  therefore, 
from  the  population  having  been  extiipated  by  the  in- 
creased severity  of  the  climate,  the  truth  appears  to  be, 
that  the  present  establishments  on  the  coast  of  Greenland 
extend  ten  degrees  fiirther  north  than  the  ancient  settles 
ments  at  their  most  flourishing  period.  This  advance  of 
the  colonies  has  been  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  increased  /^vance  of 
activity  of  the  whale-fisheries,  and  to  the  circumstance  tbe  cokmici 
of  these  pursuits  having  been  lately  carried  with  success 
into  Davis'  Strait.  But  there  is  nothing  certainly  in 
their  history  which  betrays  any  radical  or  permanent 
change  in  the  climate  of  the  Arctic  regions.  The  same 
oontinent  of  ioe  still  remains  during  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  year,  to  bar  the  aooeas  of  the  navigator  to  the 
Pole. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
Animal  and  VegetabU  Uft  in  the  Polar  B^gUnu. 

Remarkable  Profbsion  of  Animal  Life— Means  by  which  it  is 
supported— The  Cetacea :  Whale,  Narwal,  Walrus,  Seal— 
The  Herring Land  Animals— The  Polar  Bear ;  Its  Fero- 
city ;  Anecdotes— The  Rein-deer— Wolf,  Fox,  Dog— Birds 
-Vegetable  Life— Peculiar  Plants— Red  Snow. 

CHAP.  IL  When  we  contemplate  the  aspect  of  the  northern  world, 
Aspect  of  the — bleak,  naked,  dreary,  beaten  by  the  raging  tempest, 
northern  and  subject  to  an  extremity  of  ra)ld  which  with  us  is 
fatal  to  life  and  to  all  by  which  life  is  supported, — we 
naturally  imagine  that  animal  nature  must  exist  there 
on  a  small  scale,  and  under  puny  forms.  It  might  be 
expected  that  only  a  few  dwarf  and  stunted  species 
would  be  scattered  along  its  melancholy  shores,  and  that 
the  animating  principle,  as  it  attempted  to  penetrate 
those  realms  of  desolation,  would  grow  faint  and  expire. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  Nature,  whose  ways  and  power  fiir 
Renonrce)  of  ^'^^'P^^s  human  comprehension,  makes  a  full  display  of 
niituro.  her  inexhaustible  resources.  She  has  filled  the  niJced 
rocks  and  wintry  seas  with  a  profusion  of  oiganiced 
beings,  such  as  are  scarcely  brought  forth  under  the  most 
genial  glow  of  tropical  suns ;  storing  them  with  the 
mightiest  of  living  things,  compared  to  which  the  ele- 
phant and  hippopotamus,  which  rear  their  immense  shapes 
amid  the  marshy  plains  of  the  tropics,  seem  almost 
diminutive.  Dven  the  smaller  species,  of  which  the 
herring  may  be  taken  for  an  example,  are  found  amid 
the  depths  of  the  Arctic  zone,  in  slioals  which  astonish 
by  their  immensity.    The  air,  too,  is  darkened  by  in- 
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numerable  flocks  of  seA-fowl,  while,  even  upon  the    chap,  ii 
frozen  surfiBce  of  the  land,  animab  of  peculiar  form  find 
food  suited  to  their  various  wants. 

By  what  means,  or  by  what  resources,  does  she  support.  Source  vt 
in  such  circumstanoes,  this  immensity  of  life !  Wonder- 
ful as  are  her  operations,  they  are  always  conducted 
agreeably  to  the  general  laws  imposed  upon  the  universe ; 
and  we  shall  find,  in  the  structure  and  condition  of  the 
animal  world,  the  powers  by  which  its  various  members 
are  enabled  to  defy  this  frightful  rigour  of  the  elements. 
Some  of  the  provisions  whereby  their  frames  are  adapted 
to  the  extremes  of  climate,  have,  at  first  sight,  the  appear- 
ance of  direct  interposition ;  yet  a  more  profound  inves- 
tigation always  discovers  the  causes  of  them  to  be  deeply 
lodged  in  their  physical  organization. 

It  is  on  the  seas  and  shores  of  the  Arctic  zone  that  ^^''T^ly* 
we  chiefly  observe  this  boundless  profusion  of  creative 
energy ;  and  in  conformity  with  that  arrangement  by 
which  Nature  supports  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters,  by 
making  them  the  food  of  each  other,  so  here  also  we 
observe  a  continued  gradation  of  animals,  rising  one 
above  another,  the  higher  preying  upon  the  lower,  till 
at  last  an  aliment  b  provided  for  those  of  largest  bulk 
and  most  devouring  appetite. 

The  basb  of  subsistence  for  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  M«*nO' 
Arctic  world  is  found  in  the  genus  Medusa  of  Linneus^ 
which  the  sailors  graphically  describe  as  sea-blubber.  This 
is  a  soft,  elastic,  gelatinous  substance,  specimens  of  which 
may  often  be  seen  lying  on  our  own  shores,  exhibiting 
no  signs  of  life  except  that  of  shrinking  when  touched. 
Beyond  the  Arctic  circle  this  production  increases  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  and  is  eagerly  devoured  by  all  the 
finny  tribes.  By  far  the  most  numerous,  however,  of  the 
medusan  races  are  of  dimensions  too  small  to  be  discerned 
without  the  aid  of  the  microscope, — the  application- of 
which  instrument  shows  them  to  be  the  cause  of  a  pe- 
culiar tinge  observed  over  a  great  extent  of  the  Greenl^d 
Sea.  This  colour  is  olive-green,  and  the  water  is  dark 
and  opaque  compared  to  that  which  beara  the  common 
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Crnttacea. 


CHAP.  n.  oerulean  hae.  The  portion  of  the  ocean  so  distingiiui&ed 
Cfj^f^^^  ^^  amounts  to  not  less  than  20,000  square  miles ;  and  hence 
the  nomber  of  animalcnles  which  that  space  contains  is 
far  beyond  calcnlation.  Mr  Scoresb j  estimates  that  two 
square  miles  comprehend  28,888,000,000,000,000 ;  and 
as  such  an  amount  is  abore  the  range  of  human  words 
and  conceptions,  he  fllustntes  it  by  observing  that  80,000 
persons  would  have  been  employed  since  the  creation  in 
counting  it.  This,  green  sea  may  be  considered  as  the 
Polar  pasture-ground,  where  whales  are  always  seen  in 
the  greatest  numbers.  These  prodigious  creatures,  it  is 
true,  cannot  derive  any  direct  subsistence  from  particles 
so  very  small ;  but  tiiese  last  form  the  food  of  other 
minute  fishes,  which  in  their  turn  support  a  third  series, 
till  at  length,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  animals  are 
produced  of  such  sice  as  to  afibrd  a  morsel  for  the  mighty 
devourers.  The  genus  Caneer^  of  the  same  writer,  or 
members  of  the  class  Onutaeea,  appear  to  rank  second 
in  number  and  importance.  They  present  themselves 
under  the  various  species  of  the  crab,  and,  above  all,  of 
the  shrimp,  whose  multitudes  rival  those  of  the  medusa, 
and  which  in  all  quarters  are  seen  either  pursuing  their 
prey,  or  becoming  the  food  of  a  higher  class  of  nuirine 
animals.  So  carnivorous,  indeed,  are  the  northern 
shrimps,  that  joints  of  meat  hung  out  by  Captain 
Party's  crew  fi!t>m  the  sides  of  the  ship  were  in  a  few 
nights  picked  to  the  very  bone.  Many  of  the  zoopliy- 
ticol  and  molluscous  orders,  too,  particularly  Actinia^ 
Sepia,  and  several  species  of  marine  worms,  are  employed 
by  Nature  as  the  means  of  supplying  food  to  various 
inhabitants  of  the  deep  possessing  a  more  perfect  organi- 
sation. 

Among  the  numberless  tribes  of  living  things  which 
people  the  northern  seas,  one  order  stands  highly  con- 
spicuous. These  are  the  Cetacea,  comprehending  the 
largest  of  existing  animals,  and  having  a  structure  wholly 
distinct  from  every  other  species.  Although  their  home 
be  entirely  in  the  depth  of  the  waters,  they  have  several 
features  in  common  with  quadrupeds^  and,  in  fact,  belong 


Cetaoca. 
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to  the  Liimiean  class  of  Mammalia^  or  suck-giving  crea-    chap,  n 

tures.    They  produce  their  young  alive ;  their  skin  is  yomJTithe 

emooth  and  without  scales ;  their  blood  is  warm ;  and  wluu& 

the  flesh  tastes  somewhat  like  coarse  beef.    They  have 

a  heart  with  two  ventricles^  and  lungs  through  which 

they  respire ;  and  being  untile  to  separate  the  air  from 

the  water,  as  fishes  do  by  means  of  their  gills,  they  must 

come  to  the  snrfiM^  in  order  to  breathe.    It  is  thus  by  Not  a  fUh. 

no  means  strictly  scientific  to  call  the  whale  a  fish ;  yet 

he  is  entirely  an  inhabitant  of  the  sea,  having  a  tail, 

though  placed  in  a  different  position  from  that  of  ordinary 

fishes,  while  his  front  limbs  much  more  resemble  fins 

than  legs,  and  are  solely  used  for  pawing  the  deep. 

Hence  the  vulgar,  following  a  natural  and  descriptive 

classification,  obstinately  continue  to  give  the  name  oi 

fish  to  these  watery  monsters.    But  the  most  character-  Blabber. 

istic  and  important  feature  of  the  Ceiaceay  consists  in  a 

thick  layer  of  fiitty  substance,  called  blubber,  lodged 

beneath  the  skin  and  surrounding  the  body,  which  yields, 

on  expression,  nearly  its  own  bulk  of  thick,  coarse,  viscid 

oil.    It  is  by  this  covering  that  Providence  enables  tliem 

to  defy  the  utmost  extremity  of  cold,  and  to  preserve  a 

strong  aniouil  heat  even  under  the  eternal  ice  of  the 

Pole.    Yet  this  substance,  being  subservient  to  the  uses 

of  man,  has  roused  a  dreadful  and  deadly  ebemy,  who 

employs  against  them  the  resources  of  ari^ — a  power 

which  mere  brutal  force  seeks  in  vain  to  oppose.    He 

pursues  them  through  ice  and  tempest,  and  dyes  the 

seas  with  their  blood.    They  themselves  are  roeek,^ 

peaceful,  sluggish ;  and  man,  in  the  contest  which  he 

wages  with  them,  is  almost  always  the  aggreasor; 

though  the  resistanoe  which  he  then  enoountera  is 

sometimes  terrible^  and  his  life  is  occasionally  the 

fi>Heit» 

Among  the  cetaceous  tribes  the  chief  place  is  due  to  chief  of  tiie 
the  irtAoi^  of  all  animals  ^  mightiest  that  swim  the  ^^^ 
ocean  stream."    Enormous  as  his  bulk  is,  rumour  and 
the  love  of  the  marvellous  have  represented  it  as  being 
at  one  time  much  greater,  and  the  existing  nee  as  only 
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Extremd 
length. 


Weight 


CITAP.  n.  iho  degeneTate  remnant  of  mightier  ancestors.  Mr 
Scoresby,  howerer,  by  collecting  various  good  authori- 
ties, has  proved  that  sixty  feet  was  always  nearly  the 
utmost  length  of  the  mytticehu^  or  great  Greenland 
whale.  Of  322  individuals  in  the  capture  of  which  that 
gentleman  was  concerned,  none  occurred  of  a  length 
exceeding  68  feet ;  and  he  therefore  places  no  reliance 
on  the  report  of  any  specimen  exceeding  70  feet.  Even 
60  feet  implies  a  weight  of  70  tons,  being  nearly  that  of 
300  fat  oxen.  Of  this  vast  mass,  the  oil  in  a  rich 
whale  composes  about  thirty  tuns,  and  when,  as  was  the 
rase  some  years  ago,  that  article  brought  £65  or  £00 
per  tun,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  great  value  of 
the  prize.  The  bones  of  the  head,  fins,  and  tail,  which 
are  also  valuable,  weigh  eight  or  ten  tons.  The  olea- 
ginous substance,  or  blubber,  forms  a  complete  wrapper 
round  the  whole  body,  from  eight  to  twenty  inches  in 
thickness.  The  head  is  disproportionally  large,  being 
about  a  third  of  the  entire  bulk  ;  and  the  lips,  nearly 
twenty  feet  long,  display,  when  open,  a  cavity  capable 
of  receiving  a  ship's  jolly-boat  with  her  crew.  The 
whale  lias  no  external  ear ;  but,  when  the  skin  is  re- 
moved, a  small  aperture  is  discerned  for  the  admission  of 
sound.  This  sense  accordingly  is  very  imperfect ;  yet 
the  animal,  by  a  quick  perception  of  all  movements 
made  on  the  water,  discovers  danger  at  a  great  distance. 
The  eyes  are  likewise  on  a  small  scale,  though  the  sense 
of  seeing  is  acute ;  more  so,  however,  through  clear 
water  than  in  the  open  air.  But  the  most  unique  fea- 
ture in  the  structure  of  this  animal  consists  in  the  «pfr- 
ocfef  or  blow-holes,  placed  nearly  on  the  crown  of  the 
head.  These  have  been  compared  to  natural  JeU  dTeau 
throwing  up  water  to  the  height  of  40  or  60  feet ;  though 
the  more  careful  scrutiny  of  Mr  Scoresby  ascertained 
that  they  emit  only  a  moist  vapour,  and  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  huge  nostrils.  When,  however,  this 
vehement  breathing  or  blowing  is  performed  under  the 
surface,  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  is  thrown  up 
into  the  air.    The  sound  thus  occasioned  is  the  only 
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thing  like  a  voice  emitted  by  the  animal,  and,  in  the   chap,  il 
case  of  a  violent  respiration,  it  resembles  the  dischai^ 
of  a  cannon. 

The  tail  is  the  most  active  limb  of  this  monarch  of  the  ^^  ^^ 
deep,  and  the  chief  instrument  of  his  motion.  It  does 
not  rise  vertically  like  that  of  most  fishes,  being  flat 
and  horizontal,  only  four  or  five  feet  long,  but  more 
than  twenty  feet  broad.  It  consists  of  two  beds  of 
muscles,  connected  with  an  extensive  layer  surrounding 
the  body,  and  enclosed  by  a  thin  covering  of  blubber. 
Its  power  is  tremendous.  A  single  stroke  throws  a 
large  boat  with  all  its  crew  into  the  air.  Sometimes  he 
places  himself  in  a  perpendicular  position  with  the  head 
downwards,  and,  rearing  his  tail  on  high,  beats  the 
water  with  awful  violence.  On  these  occasions  the  sea 
foams,  and  vapours  darken  the  air ;  the  lashing  is  heard 
several  miles  off,  like  the  roar  of  a  distant  tempest.  At 
other  times  he  makes  an  immense  spring,  and  lifts  his 
whole  body  above  the  waves,  to  the  admiration  of  the 
experienced  whaler,  but  to  the  terror  of  those  who  see 
for  the  first  time  this  astonishing  spectacle.  Other  mo- 
tions, equally  indicative  of  his  boundless  strength,  attract 
the  attention  of  the  navigator  at  a  great  distimce. 

The  fins,  called  by  the  French  naffeoires^  and  by  Dr  jbe  flii& 
Fleming  ''swimming-paws,"  are  placed  immediately 
behind  the  eyes.  They  are  nine  feet  long,  enclosed  by 
very  elastic  membranes,  and  provided  with  bones  similar 
in  form  and  number  to  those  of  the  human  hand.  Such 
is  the  spring  and  vitality  of  the  parts,  that,  if  we  may 
believe  De  Reste,  they  continue  to  move  for  some  time 
after  being  separated  from  the  body.  According  to  Mr 
Scoresby,  however,  while  the  whale  swims  these  organs 
lie  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  are  not  at  all 
instrumental  in  producing  his  motion,  which  arises  en- 
tirely fi^m  the  tail.  The  fins  merely  direct  and  steady 
the  movement,  and  serve  rather  as  a  helm  than  as  oars. 

The  period  of  gestation  in  the  whale  is  nine  or  ten 
months,  and  the  female  brings  forth  in  February  or  "*•*•**"*• 
March.  She  b  viviparous ;  that  is,  the  young  come  forth 
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CHAP.  IL  alive,  not  encloeed  in  an  egg ;  and  usually,  there  is  not 
TLemdiem  ^oTe  than  one  at  a  time.  These  nurslings,  about  four- 
teen feet  long  and  weighing  somewhat  more  than  a  ton, 
are  watched  oyer  by  the  female  parent  with  the  most 
tender  care.  Tlie  whalers  strike  the  niefrfrt,  as  they 
are  called,  not  for  their  own  value,  but  knowing  that 
the  mothers  will  start  forth  in  their  defence.  Then 
ensues  a  contest  hard  and  perilous,  but  commonly  at- 
tended with  a  prosperous  issue,  for  she  never  seeks 
safety  in  flight.  She  rushes  upon  the  boat,  drags  the 
line  with  extraordinary  force,  tosses  to  and  fro  in  ex- 
treme agony,  and  suffers  herself  to  be  struck  by  repeated 
harpoons  without  attempting  to  escape ;  while  the  hu- 
mane captain  has  lus  triumphant  feelings  damped  by 
the  consideration,  that  his  prize  has  fallen  the  victim  of 
maternal  tenderness.  According  to  indications  afforded 
by  notches  in  the  bone,  which  seem  not,  however,  very 
distinctly  ascertidned,  the  whale  does  not  attain  his 
full  growth  under  twenty-five  years^  and  is  said  to  reach 
a  very  great  age. 

There  is  a  considerable  variety  of  these  animals. 
The  Bakena  phymHi  (^Balanoptera  gibbar  of  La  C^p^de), 
called  by  the  sailors  razorbadi  is  considerably  longer 
than  the  mysticetus ;  and,  though  his  circumference  be 
smaller,  he  is  on  the  whole  laiger  and  much  more 
powerful.  He  is  also  swifter,  swimming  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  miles  an  hour ;  and  Mr  Scoresby  has  seen  one, 
when  struck  with  a  harpoon,  run  off  480  fiithoms  of 
line  in  a  minute.  An  individual  of  this  species,  found 
dead  in  Davis*  Strait,  measured  105  feet  in  length.  It 
is^  as  might  be  apprehended,  extremely  dangerous  to 
attack  him ;  for,  by  the  extreme  rapidity  of  his  motion, 
he  often  breaks  the  line,  or  obliges  the  sailors  to  cut  it 
in  order  to  escape  destruction,  liartens  mentions  an 
Instance  of  one  which  dragged  a  boat  with  its  crew 
among  loose  ice  where  they  all  perished.  Besides,  as 
this  fish  contains  only  ten  or  twelve  tuns  of  oil,  of  an 
inferior  quality,  the  whalers  generally  shun  the  encoim- 
ter,  unless  when  they  are  disposed  for  a  daring  ndvcn- 
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ture,  or  mistake  him,  as  they  frequently  do,  for  a    CHAP,  ii 
myrticetuB.    Besides  Uie  two  pectoral  fins,  he  has  a  jubena' 
homy  protuherance  or  fin  at  the  extremity  of  the  back,  nuucoiui. 
which  part  of  the  body,  instead  of  being  round  as  in  the 
other  variety,  rises  into  a  narrow  ridge.    The  Balana 
muMcuhu  or  broad-nosed  whale,  the  Balcma  rostrata  or 
beaked  whale,  and  the  Bakena  boojn  or  finner,  may  be 
considered  as  razorbacks  on  a  smaller  scale,  with  certain 
specific  distinctions.    It  is  usually  individuals  of  the 
kinds  now  described  that  frequent  the  coasts  of  Norway 
and  Shetland,  and  sometimes  make  their  appearance  in 
the  British  firths;  but  neither  they  nor  the  physalis 
ever  attract  the  attention  of  an  experienced  fisher. 

The  only  species,  besides  the  mysticetns,  regularly  oiehaiot 
sought  after,  is  the  cachalot  (^PhyteUr  micropi)  or  sper- 
maceti whale.  This  variety  occurs  occasionally  in  the 
northern  seas,  especially  on  the  American  coast,  but 
abounds  chiefly  in  the  waters  bordering  on  the  Antarctic 
zone,  and  is  the  main  object  of  pursuit  in  the  southern 
fisheiy.  The  cachalot  does  not  seem  to  have  met  Mr 
Scoresby's  observation,  although  a  male  was  thrown 
ashore  at  Limekilns  on  the  Forth,  as  described  by  Sir 
Robert  Sibbald ;  but,  according  to  the  description  of 
De  Reete  and  others,  this  species  is  distinguished  by  a 
long  row  of  teeth  on  the  lower  and  none  on  the  upper 
jaw ;  the  back  has  a  peculiar  form,  with  a  small  bunch 
behind ;  and  the  tail  is  of  extraordinary  breadth.  They  ^^^^  ^^ 
appear  in  large  herds ;  while  the  mysticetus,  called  by  uerd& 
our  ibhers  ^e  right  whale,  is  generally  found  single. 
These  bands  very  often  amount  to  two  hundred,  which 
are  said  to  be  for  the  most  part  female,  and  usually 
under  the  guidance  of  a  male  of  very  laige  dimensions. 
To  attack  them  is  a  formidable  undertaking ;  but  suc- 
cess is  very  advantageous,  since  ten  or  twelve  sometimes 
(all  in  one  encounter.  The  perils  of  this  fishery  are 
described  as  almost  exceeding  belief;  for  which  reason, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Captain  Day's  modesty  makes 
him  decline  recounting  any  of  those  which  he  vritnessed* 
The  quantity  of  oil  is  much  smaller  tlian  in  the  mys- 
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CHAP.  II  iioetusy  usually  not  exceeding  three  tuns ;  but,  from  its 
being  mixed  with  the  substance  called  spennaceti,  is  far 
superior  in  value.  When  warm  it  is  fluid;  but  on 
being  poured  into  water  it  congeals  into  large  flakes. 
Tins  whale  yields  also  the  peculiar  aromatic  substance 
called  ambergris,  formed  under  certain  circumstances  in 
the  rectum,  and  voided  as  fsces. 

Another  species,  called  the  narwal^  about  sixteen  feet 
long  and  eight  in  circumference,  appears  to  difiter  little 
from  a  smedl  whale,  except  in  a  tusk  projecting  from 
his  upper  jaw  three  to  ten  feet  in  length,  which,  sug- 
gesting to  the  sailors  the  idea  of  a  horn,  has  procured 
for  him  the  appellation  of  the  sea-unicorn.  He  is  swift, 
yet  is  taken  without  much  difficulty,  and  yields  two  or 
three  tuns  of  very  fine  oil.  The  dolphin,  another  ceta- 
ceous animal  of  poetic  £une,  occasionally  occurs ;  and 
the  grampus  often  appears  in  numerous  herds,  guided 
by  some  of  larger  size.  The  beluga^  or  white  whale,  is 
also  a  separate  species,  distinguished  chiefly  by  its  pecu- 
liar colour. 

All  the  shores  and  borders  of  the  Arctic  xone  are 
crowded  with  amphibious  species,  which  appear  to  form 
an  intermediate  link  between  whales  and  quadrupeds, — 
the  MammaUa  of  the  sea  and  those  of  the  land.  Among 
these  is  to  be  distinguished  the  morse  or  walrus  (Tri- 
thecut  ro9marus)y  which  bears  such  a  resemblance  to 
our  domestic  quadrupeds  that  sailors,  according  to  their 
various  impressions^  have  given  it  the  title  of  sea-horse 
or  sea-cow.  It  is  a  large,  shapeless,  unwieldy  creature, 
12  to  16  feet  in  length  and  from  8  to  10  in  circum- 
ference ;  the  head  small,  the  limbs  short,  of  an  inter- 
mediate character  between  fins  and  legs.  As  a  defence 
against  the  extreme  cold,  these  animals  not  only  have 
skins  an  inch  thick,  covered  with  close  hair,  but  enjoy, 
like  the  other  Cetacea^  a  coating  of  oily  fat,  with  which 
their  bodies  are  completely  enveloped.  Thus  cased, 
they  lie  stretched  on  the  ice  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
without  sufi^ering  any  inconvenience.  The  most  re- 
markable feature  of  the  walrus,  however,  consists  in 
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two  teeth  or  tusks,  which  project  in  a  curved  line  from  chap  il 
the  upper  jaw,  and  are  nearly  two  feet  in  length,  woinu" 
They  are  of  beautiful  white  bone,  almost  equal  to  ivory,  ivory. 
and  much  used  in  the  fabrication  of  artificial  teeUi. 
The  front  face,  when  seen  at  a  little  distance,  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  human ;  and  its  appearance 
is  suspected  to  have  sometimes  given  rise  to  the  fanciful 
reports  of  mermaids  in  the  northern  seas.  Like  all  the 
cetaceous  tribes,  to  which  the  walrus  is  allied,  he  is  dis- 
posed to  be  peaceful  and  harmless.  Captain  Parry 
describes  the  supine  security  with  which  a  number  oi 
them  lay  on  the  ice,  piled  over  each  other,  without 
discomposing  themselves  at  the  approach  of  a  party 
armed  for  their  destruction.  In  Spitzbeigen,  however,  OutiooU 
where  they  have  been  long  the  object  of  chase  to  the 
Russian  hunters^  they  are  reported  to  keep  very  strict 
watch ;  it  being  said  that  one  stands  guard  wUle  the 
others  sleep.  Even  when  sensible  of  danger,  they  are 
not  forward  to  hce  it,  but  rather  shun  the  attack  by 
rushing  beneath  the  ice,  while  those  behind,  with  their 
tusks,  urge  forward  their  companions.  Yet,  when  they  coans& 
are  compelled  to  combat,  they  give  battle  with  the  ut- 
most coolness  and  courage ;  they  then  stand  firm  by 
each  other,  rush  in  one  united  body  against  the  boats, 
and,  striking  with  their  tusks,  endeavour  to  overset 
them.  When  repulsed,  too,  they  repeatedly  rally,  and 
in  the  end  yield  only  to  the  fire-arms  of  Europeans,  or 
to  the  stratagems  of  the  Esquimaux.  Maternal  tender- 
ness, and  the  determination  with  which  tlie  female 
defends  her  young,  are  equally  conspicuous  in  them  as 
in  the  whale  species. 

The  seal,  an  animal  well  known  on  all  the  shores  The  sea), 
of  Europe,  requires  not  to  be  particularly  described. 
The  Arctic  species  are  very  numerous,  and  are  applied 
by  the  Esquimaux  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes, 
lliey  furnish  food  for  his  table,  oil  for  his  lamp,  cloth- 
ing for  his  person ;  even  their  bones  and  skins  supply 
materials  for  his  light  portable  boats  and  lus  summer 
tents. 
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C>iAP.  tL  Defbre  quitting  the  Polar  Octaii  we  must  notiea 
Hgnte7  another  fidt,  whoae  periodical  appearanoe  nnden  it 
•iHni*.  &miliar  to   all  the   European  eoaita.     Those   waters, 

M  already  olMerved,  apparently  w  chill  and  Qngenial, 
conbun  not  only  an  ample  store  of  animal  life,  but  a 
raat  saperabundance,  with  which  they  have  been  sap- 
poeed  to  nipply  the  eeaa  of  the  more  temperate  climatea. 
From  them,  in  particular,  if  we  may  believe  Borne  na- 
tnralista,  are  derived  the  valuable  tribes  of  the  herring ; 
the  immense  shoals  of  which,  according  to  Bloch,  Pen- 
nant, and  others,  inue  ^m  the  froaen  depths  about 
January,  and  in  March  appear  on  the  coasts  of  Iceland. 
Their  column  at  this  lime,  coniined  between  Green- 
land and  the  North  Cape,  is  of  comparatively  small 
breadth,  hot  so  dense  that  the  water  is  darkened  by 
them  ;  any  wooden  vessel  let  down  brings  np  several": 
they  may  even  be  taken  by  the  stroke  of  a  lanc«. 
They  follow  certain  of  their  number  larger  than  the 
rest,  called  kings.  These  leaders  are  held  in  much 
respect  by  the  Dutch,  who  studiously  spate  their  ma- 
jesties, and  even  liberBt«  them  when  found  in  the  net, 
leet,  deprived  of  this  royal  guidance,  the  nation  should 
KLMiruh  "**'  ^'^  '^'  ""^y  ^  their  accustomed  haunts.  After 
bli].:r»  emerging  tmia  the  Greenland  Sea,  this  great  army 
divides  into  two  wings, — the  right  and  largest  bearing 
down  directly  upon  Scotland ;  at  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  which  it  forms  that  immense  field  wherein 
the  Dutch  for  many  years  carried  on  their  great  na- 
tional fishery,  A  detachment  smaller  in  number,  but 
some  of  which  attain  to  superior  excellence,  fills  the 
nesteni  bays  of  Scotland,  and,  passing  along  Ireland, 
reaches  the  neighbouring  coast  of  France.  Heantim' 
the  left,  or  smaller  wing,  after  ranging  the  Iforwogia 
shore,  enters  the  Baltic.  In  July  all  these  divisioi 
nhiad.  halt,  and  by  an  unknown  impnlae  bqh>  to  icttace  Uief 
course  towards  their  northern  home,  De  Reate  <o 
siders  it  certun  that  the  herrings,  in  returning,  hat 
■teneral  point  of  rcndexvous  which  still  remuns 
known ;  but  it  should  seem  that  nothing  leas  than 
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Actual  discoveiy  of  tliis  place  of  meeting  can  ascertain    chap,  ii 
its  existence.    However,  about  the  end  of  September  notmJ^ 
the/  reach  their  destination  beneath  the  ice  of  the  rendesToii& 
Polar  regions,  where  they  remain  three  months, — all 
the  rest  of  the  year  being  spent  in  wandering  over  the 
face  of  the  ocean. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  the  annual  appearance  of  the  utcr  ntwar 
herring,  which  has  been  adopted  without  sufficient  in-  v^<»^ 
vcstigation  by  many  popular  writers.     Later  observa- 
tion, accordingly,  has  thrown  doubts  upon  the  principle 
of  Arctic  migration,  and  referred  this  periodical  ap- 
pearance upon  the  coasts  of  Europe  to  that  instinctive 
impulse  which  guides  the  finny  tribes,  at  the  season 
of  reproduction,  to  places  where  the  spawn   may  be 
deposited  and  the  young  find  food.    When  this  is  ac- 
complished, they  retire  from  the  shores  to  their  habita- 
tion in  deeper  waters.    The  female,  when  taken  in  our  ivhIilioub 
seas,  is  commonly  found  to  contain  a  roe ;  and  as  this  fecnnUit/. 
comprises  the  embryo  of  ten  thousand  future  herrings, 
such  a  prodigious  fecundity  easily  repairs  all  the  havock 
committed  upon  the  species,  not  only  by  their  brethren 
of  the  deep,  but  also  by  the  ingenuity  of  man,  constantly 
exerted  for  their  capture  and  destruction. 

The  other  animals  which  frequent  the  Polar  regions 
belong  chiefly  or  wholly  to  the  land. 

In  caves,  or  in  the  hollows  of  the  ice,  dwells  the  Q^^enii^n^ 
most  formidable  of  Arctic  quadrupeds,  the  Greenland  bear, 
bear.    This  tyrant  oi  the  cliffs  and  snows  unites  the 
strength  of  the  lion  with  the  untameable  fierceness 
of  the  hyena.    A  long  shaggy  covering  of  white  soft 
hair  and  a  copious  supply  of  fat  enable  him  to  defy 
the  winter  of  this  rigorous  climate.    Hence,  when  ex- 
posed even  to  the  moderate  heat  of  Britain,  he  appears  of  cold. 
to  labour  under  great  uneasiness.     Pennant  saw  one, 
over  whom  it  was  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  pour 
large  pailfnls  of  water.    Another,  kept  for  some  years 
by  Professor  Jameson,  evidently  suffered  severely  from 
the  comparative  warmth  of  an  Edinbui*gh  summer.    The 
haunt  of  tiiis  voracious  inhabitant  of  the  Polar  regions 
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18  on  the  frozen  Bhore,  or  on  mountains  of  ice,  some- 
times two  hundred  miles  from  hmd;  yet  he  is  not» 
strictly  speaking,  amphibious.  He  cannot  remain  under 
water  abore  a  few  momenta^  and  he  makes  his  way  to 
sea  only  by  swimming  from  one  icy  fragment  to  an- 
other. Mr  Scoresby  limits  his  powers  in  this  respect 
to  three  or  four  miles ;  yet  Parry  found  one  in  the 
centre  of  Barrow's  Strait,  where  it  was  forty  miles 
across.  His  prey  consists  chiefly  of  the  smaller  cetacea 
and  of  seals,  which,  unable  to  contend  with  him,  shun 
their  &te  by  keeping  strict  watch,  and  plunging  into 
the  deep  waters.  With  the  walrus  he  wages  a  fierce 
and  doubtful  war;  and  tliat  powerful  animal,  with  his 
enormous  tusks,  frequently  beats  him  oflf  with  great 
damage.  The  whale  he  dans  not  attack,  but  watches 
anxiously  for  the  huge  carcass  in  a  dead  state,  which 
affords  him  a  prolonged  and  delicious  feast :  he  scents 
it  at  the  distance  of  miles.  All  these  sources  of  supply 
being  precarious,  he  is  sometimes  left  for  weeks  wi^out 
food,  and  the  fury  of  his  hunger  then  becomes  tremen- 
dous. At  such  periods  man,  viewed  by  him  always  as 
his  prey,  is  attacked  with  peculiar  fierceness. 

The  annals  of  northern  navigation  are  filled  with 
accounts  of  the  most  perilous  and  fatal  conflicts  with 
the  Polar  bear.  The  first,  and  one  of  the  most  tragical, 
was  sustained  by  Barents  and  Heemskerke,  in  1596, 
during  their  voyage  for  the  discovery  of  the  north>east 
passage.  Having  anchored  at  an  island  near  the  Strait 
of  Waygatz,  two  of  the  men  landed,  and  were  walking 
on  shore,  when  one  of  them  felt  himself  closely  hiigged 
from  behind.  Thinking  this  a  frolic  of  one  of  his  com- 
panions^ he  called  out,  in  a  jocular  tone,  **  Who's  there ! 
pray  stand  off."  His  comrade  looked  and  screamed  out, 
**  A  bear  I  a  bear  I"  then  running  to  the  ship  alarmed 
the  crew  with  loud  cries.  The  sailors  ran  to  the  spot, 
armed  with  pikes  and  muskets.  On  their  approach 
the  animal  very  coolly  quitted  the  mangled  corpse, 
sprang  upon  one  of  the  assailants,  carried  him  off,  and 
plunging  his  teeth  into  his  body,  began  drinking  his 
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blood  at  long  draughts.  Hereapon  the  whole  party,  cilAP.n. 
struck  with  terror,  tamed  their  backs,  and  fled  P'*"  oom^^n, 
eipitately  to  their  yeaael.  On  arriying  there  they  began  a  beoi; 
to  look  at  each  other,  ashamed  in  some  measure  of  their 
pusillanimous  conduct.  Three  of  them  immediately  re- 
solyed  to  ayenge  the  £Eite  of  their  countrymen,  and  to 
secure  for  their  remains  the  rites  of  buriaL  They 
adyanced,  but  fired  at  first  from  so  great  a  distance 
that  all  of  them  missed.  The  purser  then  courage- 
ously proceeded  in  front  of  his  companions^  and,  taking 
a  close  aim,  pierced  the  monster's  skull,  immediately 
below  the  eye.  The  bear,  however,  merely  lifted  his 
head,  and  ran  towards  them,  holding  still  in  his  mouth 
the  yictim  whom  he  was  deyouring;  but  seeing  him 
stagger,  the  three  rushed  on  with  sabre  and  bayonet, 
and  soon  despatched  him.  They  collected  and  be- 
stowed decent  sepulture  on  the  mangled  limbs  of  their 
comrades ;  while  the  akin  of  the  animal,  thirteen  feet  long, 
became  the  prize  of  him  who  fired  the  successful  shot. 

The  history  of  whale-fishing  records  a  number  of 
remarkable  escapes  from  the  Polar  bear.  In  1668,  f^^J  ***»" 
Jonge  Kees,  the  master  of  a  Dutch  ship,  undertook 
with  two  canoes  to  attack  one,  and  with  a  lanco 
gaye  him  so  dreadful  a  wound  in  the  belly  that  his 
unmediate  death  seemed  inevitable.  Anxious,  there- 
fore, not  to  injure  the  skin,  Kees  merely  followed  the 
animal  till  he  should  drop  down  dead.  The  quad- 
ruped, however,  having  climbed  a  little  rock,  made 
a  spring  from  the  distance  of  twenty-four  feet  upon 
the  skipper,  who,  taken  completely  by  surprise,  l<w*!^"^ 
hold  of  the  lance,  and  fell  beneath  his  assailant,  which, 
placing  both  paws  on  his  breast,  opened  two  rows  of 
tremendous  teeth,  and  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  to 
show  him  all  the  horrors  of  his  situation.  At  this 
critical  instant  a  sailor,  rushing  forward  with  only  a 
scoop,  succeeded  in  alarming  the  monster,  which  made 
off,  leaving  the  captain  without  the  slightest  injury. 

In  1788,  Captain  Cook  of  the  Archangel,  when  near 
the  coast  of  Spitsbergen,  found  himself  suddenly  at- 
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CHAP.  IL  tacked  by  a  bear.  He  instantly  called  on  the  surgeon 
KeiDMiuakie  ^^^  accompanied  him  to  fire ;  which  the  latter  did 
ncap&  with  such  admirable  promptitude  and  precision,  that 
he  shot  the  beast  through  the  head,  and  delivered  his 
commander.  Mr  Hawkins  of  the  Everthorpe,  in  July 
1818,  haying  pursued  and  twice  struck  a  huge  one, 
had  raised  his  lance  for  a  third  blow,  when  it  sprang 
forward,  seised  him  by  the  thigh,  and  threw  him 
over  its  head  into  the  water.  Fortunately  it  used 
this  advantage  only  to  effect  its  own  escape.  Captain 
Scoresby  mentions  a  boat's  crew  which  attacked  a 
bear  in  the  Greenland  Sea;  but  the  animal  having 
succeeded  in  climbing  the  sides  of  the  boat,  all  the 
men  dropped  themselves  for  safety  into  the  waves, 
where  they  hung  by  the  gunwale.  The  victor  entered 
triumphantly,  and  took  possession  of  the  barge,  where 
it  sat  quietly  till  it  was  shot  by  another  party.  The 
same  writer  mentions  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  a 
sailor,  who,  being  chased  by  one  of  these  creatures^ 
threw  down  successively  his  hat,  jacket,  handkerchief, 
and  every  other  article  in  his  possession,  when  the 
pursuer  pausing  at  each,  gave  tiie  seaman  always  a 
certain  advantage,  and  enabled  him  finally  to  regain  the 
vesBeia 

Though  the  voracity  of  this  savage  creature  is  such 
that  he  has  been  known  to  feed  on  his  own  species, 
yet  maternal  tenderness  is  as  conspicuous  in  the  female 
as  in  other  inhabitants  of  the  ^zen  regions.  There 
is  no  exertion  which  she  will  not  make  for  the  supply 
of  her  progeny.  A  she-bear,  with  her  two  cubs,  being 
hunted  by  some  sailors  across  a  field  of  ice,  and  finding 
that,  neither  by  example  nor  by  a  peculiar  voice  and 
action,  she  could  urge  them  to  the  requisite  speed, 
applied  her  paws  and  pitched  them  alternately  forward. 
The  little  creatures,  as  she  came  up,  threw  themselves 
before  her  to  receive  the  impulse,  and  thus  both  she' 
and  they  escaped  from  danger. 

None  of  the  varieties,  indeed,  are  devoid  of  intel- 
ligence ;  while  their  schemes  for  entrapping  seals  and 
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Aiher  animab  on  which  they  feed  often  display  con-  chap.  II 
idderable  ingenaity.  The  manner  in  which  the  PoLur  rngenoi^. 
bear  surprises  his  yictim  is  thus  described  by  Captain 
Lyon:— On  seeing  his  intended  prey  he  gets  quietly 
into  the  water,  and  swims  to  a  leeward  position,  from 
whence,  by  firequent  short  dives,  he  silently  makes 
his  approaches^  and  so  arranges  his  distance,  that  at 
the  last  dive  he  comes  to  the  spot  where  the  seal  is 
lying.  If  the  poor  animal  attempts  to  escape  by  roll-  catchioic 
in^  into  the  water,  he  fiJls  into  the  paws  of  his  enemy ;  ^^•^ 
if,  on  the  contrary,  he  lies  stUl,  his  destroyer  makes  a 
powerful  spring,  kills  him  on  the  ice,  and  devoura  him 
at  leisure.  Some  sailors^  endeavouring  to  catch  a  bear, 
placed  the  noose  of  a  rope  under  the  snow,  baited  with 
a  piece  of  whale's  flesh.  He,  however,  contrived,  three 
successive  times,  to  push  the  noose  aidde,  and  unhurt 
to  carry  off  the  bait  Captain  Sooresby  had  half- 
tamed  two  cubs^  which  used  even  to  walk  the  deck ; 
but  they  showed  themsdves  always  restless  under  this 
confinement,  and  finally  sought  relief  in  their  native 
element. 

According  to  Pennant  and  other  writers^  the  bear  TTibanwHoa 
forms  chambera  in  the  great  ice-mountains^  where  he 
sleeps  during  the  long  Arctic  night,  undisturbed  by 
the  roar  of  ttke  tempest ;  but  this  regular  hibernation 
is  doubted  by  many  recent  observers.  The  fact  seems 
to  be^  that  the  males  roam  about  all  winter  in  search 
of  prey,  not  being  under  the  same  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  torpid  state  as  the  black  bear  of  America, 
which  feeds  chicly  on  vegetables;  but  the  females^ 
who  are  usually  pregnant  in  the  more  rigorous  season, 
seclude  themselves  nearly  the  whole  time  in  their 
dens. 

The  animals  which  belong  entirely  to  the  land,  Her^iveroiu 
and  feed  on  herbage,  are,  in  a  climate  covered  with 
snow  nine  montbs  in  the  year,  necessarily  few  both 
in  number  and  species.  The  rein-deer,  a  most  patient 
and  useful  creature,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Polar  regions, 
may  be  said  to  subsist  as  fiur  north  as  animal  life  can 
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CRAP.  II.  be  maintainecL  To  the  Laplander  he  is  all  in  all ;  and 
Baindeer.  ^  ^^^  dreaxy  portion  of  the  globe  he  can  always  dig 
from  under  the  snow  the  moes  or  lichen,  his  £syoarite 
Ibod,  Even  in  the  seyerer.  climates  he  carries  his 
tnmmer-excarsions  as  fiir  as  men  have  yet  penetrated  ; 
but  at  the  end  of  October  the  intense  frost  no  longer 
allows  him  to  reach  even  the  simple  pastors  in  which 
he  delights.  It  b  then  that  laige  herds  are  obaerred 
to  assemble  and  migrate  to  the  sonthward.  From 
Melville  Island  they  were  seen  crossing  the  frosen 
sorfaoe  of  the  ssa,  to  gahi  a  milder  climate  on  the 
^jgggg^  American  shore.  The  people  within  the  Arctic  n>ne 
do  not  tame  the  rein-deer,  nor  yoke  it  in  the  sledge ; 
it  is  not  even  for  them  the  staff  of  life ;  but  it  affords 
a  favourite  object  of  sammer-hnnting,  gives  an  agree- 
able variety  to  their  meals,  and  yields  their  warmest 
and  most  valoaUe  winter-robes.  The  far-skin  becomes 
always  richer  and  more  oopions  in  proportion  to  tlie 
intensity  of  the  cold,  against  which  it  forms  the  only 
EMf  cap.  ^^^^^»  ^  the  chase  the  deer  fidl  easy  victims^  even 
tiir&  to  the  rude  archery  of  the  Esquimaux,  being  so  simple 

and  curious^  that  if  a  man  merely  walks  away  from 
them,  they  follow.  Some  of  these  animals,  which 
joined  Captain  Parry's  crews  on  Melville  Island^  played 
found  them  like  lapdogs,  and  at  setting  out  in  the 
morning  used  to  gambol  by  rearing  on  their  hind-legs. 
The  musk-ox,  the  only  member  of  the  bovine  species 
which  penetmtes  the  Arctic  sone,  though  in  smaller 
BumbeiB^  constitutes  also  a  wholesome  food.  Its  un- 
wieldly  form  is  protected  from  the  cold  by  an  immense 
profusion  of  hair,  which  envelops  its  whole  limbs  and 
figure,  and  also  by  an  interior  layer  of  wool,  that  ap- 
peared to  Pennant  tlie  finest  he  had  ever  seen,  and 
made,  he  was  told,  stockings  superior  to  the  richest 
silk.    This  last,  we  suspect,  is  a  temporary  clothing. 

The  canine  race  presents  several  species  which  brave 
the  most  extreme  severity  of  cold,  and  remain  after 
•very  other  land-quadruped,  except  the  bear,  has  taken 
its  flight  to  the  southward.    Wolves^  in  considerable 
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numben^  oontinne  to  seek  their  prey  in  the  utmost  chap,  n 
depths  of  the  Polar  winter.  It  seems  difficnlt  to  dis- woItmT 
cover  what  food  they  find  at  that  season ;  but  a  re- 
gular pack  attended  the  English  discovery-ships,  watch- 
ing for  whatever  ofial  might  be  found  exposed,  and 
serenading  them  with  nightly  bowlings.  As  if  by  a 
sort  of  tacit  oonvention,  they  did  not  presume  to  attactc 
the  sailora;  but  they  advanced  in  the  most  daring 
manner  to  the  sides  of  the  vessels,  and  sometimes  even 
altered  the  huts  of  the  Esquimaux,  whose  dogs  they 
esteemed  a  regular  prize,  and  very  speedily  devoured 
them.  The  natives  catch  them  by  traps  formed  of  little  J^  ^^ 
sheds  of  ice,  at  the  entrance  of  which  is  a  portcullis  of 
the  same  material,  connected  in  such  a  manner  with 
the  bait  within,  that  when  the  latter  is  seixed  by  the 
animal  the  suspended  portion  drops,  and  the  wolf  is 
taken.  Their  tenacity  of  life  is  such,  that  after  ap- 
parent death  they  often  revive  and  occasion  danger. 
The  Arctic  fox,  a  small  beautiful  white  animal,  with  ^^^ 
woolly  hair  like  a  little  shock-dog,  occurs  in  still  greater 
numbers.  About  a  hundred  were  caught  in  Captain 
Parry's  second  voyage,  some  of  which  were  half  tamed 
and  made  pets  of;  while  others^  by  a  harder  fate,  were 
dressed  for  table ;  and  their  flesh,  somewhat  resembling 
kid,  afforded  an  agreeable  relief  from  the  constant  use 
of  salted  meat 

The  dog,  however,  is  the  most  important  quadruped  l>o«. 
of  the  Arctic  world,  and  the  most  valuable  possession 
of  its  people,  who  have  succeeded  in  taming  and  render- 
ing it  equslly  useful  for  draught  and  for  hunting. 
Those  of  the  Greenlander,  the  Esquimaux,  and  the 
Kamtsehadale,  are  laige,and  of  a  somewhat  wild  aspect. 
Captain  Lyon  describes  them  as  resembling  in  form 
the  shepherd's  dog,  rising  to  the  height  of  the  New- 
foundland, but  broad  like  the  mastifiP;  having  short 
pricked  ears,  a  furry  coat,  and  a  bushy  tail.  In  general 
they  are  observed  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
wolf,  and  the  opinion  is  even  prevalent  that  the  fonn(  r 
exhibit  only  the  latter  in  a  tame  state.    Parry  and 
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CHAP.  n.  Richardson  both  mention  instances  in  which  domestic 
noftsaod      ^<^  ^^^  seduced  away  by  the  attractions  of  female 
wqIt<a        wolves ;  yet  the  avidity  with  which  the  wolf  devouis 
his  supposed  brethren  does  not  seem  qaite  oonristent 
with  so  close  an  affinity.    Nature,  with  provident  care, 
defends  them  against  the  cold,  not  only  by  a  profusion 
of  long  hair,  but  by  a  soft  downy  covering,  formed 
beneath  it  at  the  commencement  of  winter,  and  shed 
Eaqntmanz   ^^  ^®  approach  of  the  milder  season.    The  Esquimaux 
dogB.  are  much  reproached  for  their  harsh  treatment  of  these 

valuable  servants;  yet,  when  young,  they  are  used 
with  tenderness,  the  women  often  taking  them  into 
bed,  and  feeding  them  from  their  own  mouths.  As 
soon  as  they  can  walk  they  are  yoked  to  a  small 
sledge;  in  endeavouring  to  shake  off  which  encum- 
brance they  learn  to  draw  it.  Severe  and  frequent 
beatings,  however,  are  necessary  to  train  them  for  act- 
ing as  a  regular  team.  But  their  greatest  sufierings 
respect  the  want  of  food  ;  of  which,  during  the  season 
of  scarcity,  they  obtain  a  portion  barely  sufficient  to 
maintain  life,  and  not  at  all  to  prevent  them  from  felling 

Tmperfeoi     ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ™^  meagre  and  debilitated.    Their 
proTiitona.    hunger  is  manifested  by  the  nature  of  the  substances 
with  which  they  sometimes  seek  to  assuage  it.    Captain* 
Parry  saw  one  which  ate  a  large  piece  of  canvass,  a 
cotton  handkerchief  laid  out  to  dry,  and  a  piece  of  a 
linen  shirt.    The  Esquimaux,  we  must  recollect,  are 
subject  to  painful  scarcities^  and  the  food  of  the  dogs 
being  the  same  with  their  own,  the  animals^  on  such 
emergencies,  can  scarcely  expect  to  be  placed  on  a 
footing  of  equality.     But  this  rough  usage  docs  not 
seem  incompatible  with  a  certain  degree  of  attach. 
FondnesB  for  ^^^^  ^^^  commiseration.    For  example,  they  refused 
them.  to  sell  them  to  the  English,  till  assured  that  they 

would  not  be  killed.  They  rejoiced  greatly  to  see 
a  house  built  for  them  ;  and  at  every  visit  a  friendly 
recognition  took  place  between  each  dog  and  his  old 
master.  When  these  animals  are  yoked  in  the  sledge, 
a  whip  of  twenty  feet  long  enforces  obedience ;  while 
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peculiar  criee  indicate  the  right  or  left,  to  turn  or  to  chap.  ft. 
stop.  Three  dogs  can  dmw  a  sledge  weighing  100  lbs.  m^j^T^ 
at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  six  minutes,  and  one  leader  b  ing. 
said  to  have  transported  196  lbs.  the  same  distance  in 
eight  minutes.  A  full  team,  however,  comprises  eight 
or  ten ;  though  seyen  have  been  known  to  draw  a 
loaded  sledge  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  four  minutes  and 
a  half ;  while  nine,  employed  in  conyeying  stores  ^m 
the  Hecla  to  the  Fury,  drew  1611  lbs.  in  nine  minutes. 
Captain  Lyon  reports  most  favourably  of  the  team 
that  he  himself  formed,  which  used  to  carry  him  from 
ship  to  ship,  a  mile  distant,  in  the  deepest  darkness 
and  amid  douds  of  snow-drift,  with  the  most  perfect 
precision,  when  he  could  not  have  found  his  own  way 
a  hundred  steps.  Their  services  in  hunting  are  akio 
of  great  value ;  they  can  snuff  the  seal  in  his  hole, 
or  the  deer  on  the  mountains,  from  a  surprising  dis- 
tance. Assembled  in  packs,  they  face  even  the  Polar 
bear,  keeping  him  at  bay  till  their  masters  come  up 
with  spears  to  the  attack. 

The  air  in  thoee  dreary  regions  is,  almost  as  much  as  Birda 
the  waters,  peopled  with  its  appropriate  inhabitants, 
which  fill  it  continually  with  sound  and  life.  Here, 
too,  the  species  are  nearly  all  different  from  those  that 
wing  their  flight  through  the  temperate  skies.  They 
do  not  shine  with  the  bright  hues  of  the  humming-bird, 
nor  breathe  the  soft  notes  of  the  nightingale,  nor  do  they 
charm  the  ear  with  the  rich  melody  of  our  woodland 
choirs ;  but  the  auk,  the  petrel,  and  the  gull,  clustering 
in  myriads,  cause  aU  the  rocks  and  shores  of  the  North  Ank,  petrol 
to  edio  with  their  wild  clang.  They  are  almost  all  *°  ^^ 
rapacious  and  carnivorous ;  the  vast  collections  of  shell- 
fish and  marine  insects  with  which  those  seas  abound, 
and  the  carcasses  of  the  huge  animals  that  are  killed, 
either  in  conflicts  with  each  other  or  with  man,  afibrding 
them  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  nutriment. 

The  fulmar,  or  petrel  {ProceUaria  ghcialu)y  is  the  petnL 
dose  attendant  of  the  whale-ships  in  every  stage  of 
their  progress.    Termed  emphatically  the  bird  of  stonn. 
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CHAP.  IL  it  finoes  the  northern  tempest  when  raving  with  its 
utmost  fnry,  and  seats  itself  on  the  agitated  crest  of  the 
mountain-wave  as  calmly  as  if  resting  on  the  surface  of 
an  untroubled  lake.  It  follows  with  one  uniform  object^ 
—that  of  snatching  and  feasting  on  portions  of  blubber. 
As  soon  as  a  whale  is  fiistencd  to  the  side  of  the  ship, 
and  begins  to  bo  cut  up,  an  immense  muster  takes  place, 
sometimes  exceeding  a  thousand,  all  stationed  in  the 
rear,  watching  for  the  fragments  which  are  wafted  to 
leeward.  The  peculiar  chuckling  noise  by  which  they 
express  their  eager  expectation,  the  voracity  with  which 
they  seize  on  the  £it,  and  the  huge  morsels  which  they 
swallow, — ^the  envy  shown  toward  those  that  have 
obtained  the  laigest  of  these  delicate  morsels,  and  often 
the  violent  measures  taken  to  wrest  it  from  them, — 
afibrd  to  the  sailors  a  variety  of  amusing  scenes.  The 
surface  of  the  sea  is  occasionally  so  completely  covered 
with  them,  that  a  stone  cannot  be  thrown  virithout  one 
being  struck.  When  an  alarm  is  given,  innumerable 
wings  are  instantly  in  movement,  and  the  birda^  striking 
their  feet  against  the  water  to  aid  their  flight,  cause  a 
loud  and  thundering  plash. 

The  petrel,  however,  does  not  enjoy  alone  this  delici- 
ous ocean-festival.  It  is  sought  vnth  equal  avidity  by 
the  various  species  of  the  LaruM  or  gull, — ^the  Arctic 
gull,  the  kittiwake,  and  the  snow-bird  {Lartu  dmm€U9\ 
which  last  excites  admiration  by  the  pure  and  beautiful 
white  of  its  plumage ;  but  the  elegance  of  its  taste  does 
not  oorreq>ond  to  that  of  its  appearance,  fat  blubber 
being  its  choicest  luxury,  while  it  utters  a  loud  and 
disagreeable  scream.  All  these  ravening  tribes  of  the 
northern  sky,  however,  have  a  terrible  rival  in  the  blue 
gull  {Laru9  glauetu)^  which,  while  it  equals  them  in 
rapacity,  surpasses  them  all  in  strength.  In  considera- 
tion  of  this,  the  Dutch  have  invested  him  with  the  title 
of  burgomaster/  but  that  sage  magistrate  uses,  we  trust 
his  power  in  a  very  difierent  manner  from  his  winged 
representative,  who  employs  it  solely  in  vn«sting  from 
the  weaker  species  whatever  he  sees  them  possess,  and 
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esteems  desirable.    He  is  usually  hovering  high  in  the   crap.  It 
air,  or  seated  on  the  loftiest  icy  pinnacles^  whence,  p-^JJIT 
having  fixed  hb  eye  on  a  dainty  morsel,  he  darts  down  weaker  bbdk 
on  the  poBBeasor,  which,  whether  fulmar,  snow-bird,  or 
kittiwake,   must  instantly  resign  the  coveted  prim. 
Happily  for  these  races  tiie  burgomaster  clan  is  very 
small  in  number,  compared  to  the  multitudes  over 
whom  he  tyrannizes. 

The  genus  Anas^  comprehending  the  swan,  the  goose,  ^^ 
and  the  duck,  large,  useful,  and  often  beautiful  fowls, 
traverse  in  vast  flights  all  the  northern  seas  and  inlets. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  Antens,  they  have  all  webbed  feet, 
consisting  of  branching  toes  connected  by  a  membrane, 
which  enable  them  to  move  with  equal  facility  on  the 
water  as  on  land.  The  swan,  with  its  stately  plumage, 
frequents  chiefly  the  inland  seas  and  lakes,  of  which  it 
has  been  called  the  peaceful  monarch.  The  goose,  a  Migratioiis 
leas  elegant  but  more  valuable  bird,  migrates  in  vast  ^ 
numbers  every  spring  to  brved  on  the  Arctic  riiores  and 
islands,  and  afibrds  a  valuable  supply  of  food  to  all  the 
northern  settlements.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  salt 
three  or  four  thousand  annually  for  winter.  The  Indians 
celebrate  the  month  of  their  arrival  under  the  title  of 
the  goose-moon.  Migration  during  the  rigorous  season, 
resorted  to  even  by  quadrupeds,  becomes  the  still  more 
natural  resource  of  the  feathered  creation.  In  Septem- 
ber the  flocks  of  geese,  winging  their  way  to  the  south- 
ward, supplied  a  warning  to  Captain  Franklin  of  the 
winter  that  was  closing  in  upon  him. 

The  duck  reaches  a  still  higher  latitude  than  the  Dock, 
goose,  and  endures  still  severer  cold.  Great  flocks 
of  that  species  called  the  eider  arrive  in  spring  on  the 
most  northern  shores  of  Greenland.  All  the  birds  that 
fly  over  the  frozen  seas  are  provided  by  nature  with  a 
rich  and  ample  plumage,  and  a  lining  of  soft  down 
beneath ;  and  the  people  of  those  countries  find  their 
skins,  with  the  feathers  inside,  to  be  one  of  their  most 
comfortable  articles  of  clothing.  But  the  down  of  all 
the  other  species  is  surpassed  in  fineness  by  that  of  the 
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CHAP.  IL  duck  now  named,  the  delicioas  softnen  of  which  fits  it 
p,M.vX^.  ^or  the  couch  of  kings.  A  pound  of  eider-down,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Charies  Giesecke,  is  usually  sold  for  a  pound 
sterling.  The  best  is  that  which  the  birds  pluck  from 
ihelr  breast  to  furnish  the  interior  of  their  nest.  The 
Greenlander,  watching  his  time,  remores  this  precious 
lining  as  soon  as  it  is  completed,  whereupon  the  poor 
animals  form  a  second,  destined  to  share  the  same  &te. 
Tenia.  Among  Arctic  birds  are  included  the  terns,  which  on 

the  American  coast  are  so  very  numerous,  that  an  island 
has  been  named  from  the  immense  flocks  with  which 
it  is  annually  filled.  They  produce  the  most  delicate 
eggs  of  any  water-fowl.  We  may  add  the  OoiymbuM 
(guillemot),  whose  skin  afibrds  a  peculiarly  comfortable 
clothing, — ^the  Tringa  (sandpiper), — the  Oharadriua 
(plover), — ^the  Tetrao  (grouse  and  ptarmigan),  of  which 
a  species^  much  valued  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  its 
Ftannigans  fledi,  occupies  the  interior  of  Greenland.  All  ptarmi- 
gans change  their  colour,  from  mottled  gray  or  brown 
in  summer  to  pure  white  during  the  winter  months. 
According  to  De  Reste,  the  dark  summer-covering  is 
shed  at  the  end  of  autumn,  and  a  new  plumage  shoots 
out,  which  is  white^  till  darkened  by  the  warmth  of 
the  following  spring,— or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  a 
partial  moult  tskes  place  towards  the  close  of  the  year, 
during  which  all  the  coloured  feathers  are  thrown  out, 
and  their  places  supplied  by  white  ones ;  while  in  spring 
most  of  these  last  are  again  shed,  to  make  room  for 
others  adorned  by  the  richer  and  more  varied  hues  of 
summer.  Captain  Parry  saw  this  change  go  on  so 
rapidly  among  the  grouse  on  Melville  Island  as  to  be 
perceptible  from  day  to  day. 

VageUbie        ^®  wgdable  world  does  not,  in  this  dark  and  outer 
IVb^  boundary  of  the  earth,  possess  such  an  important  char- 

acter as  the  animal.  Nature,  without  departing  wholly 
from  her  ordinary  laws^  could  not  clothe  with  verdure 
a  soil  which  during  nine  months  of  the  year  is  frosen 
as  hard  as  rock,  and  covered  with  snow  many  feet  deep. 
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The  plants  of  more  genial  climatee,  indeed,  when  inserted   chap.  1L 
at  the  commencement  of  the  short  bright  sammer,  spring  j^^g^^ 
ap  and  wear  for  some  time  a  promising  appearance  ;  but  pUuit& 
they  are  aU  nipt  by  the  surly  winter.    Still,  in  the 
northern  regions,  especially  when  approaching  the  Arc- 
tic £one,  she  does  employ  resources  similar  to  those  by 
which  animal  life  is  preseryed.    The  fir,  the  pine,  and  pir  ga^  pi,,^ 
other  trees  peculiar  to  the  climate,  on  being  pierced,  tree& 
distil,  not  the  balmy  and  ftagrant  gums  of  Arabia  and 
India,  but  rich,  thick,  coarse  juices,  whereby  their 
internal  heat  is  maintained,  and  which,  in  the  shape  of 
pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine,  serve  many  valuable  purposes. 
Through  the  cherishing  influences  of  these  juices,  the 
lakes  of  North  America  are  bordered  with  tall  dark 
forests^  which  afibrd  to  the  agricultural  countries  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  usefiil  timber.     Even  their  p^u^^ 
gloomy  foliage,  ^hlle  the  forests  of  the  south  are  every 
autumn  strewing  the  ground  with  their  fiided  leaves, 
braves  through  the  winter  all  the  fury  of  the  northern 
tempest.    Before  reaching,  however,  the  inclement  sky 
of  Uie  Arctic  regions,  this  magnificent  growth  decays. 
Trees  graduaUy  dwindle  into  meagre  and  stunted  shrubs. 
Beyond  the  Polar  circle,  these  monarchs  of  the  wood, 
if  they  appear  at  aU,  rise  only  to  the  height  of  a  few 
feet,  throwinff  out  lateral  branches.    On  Melville  Pen- 
insula,  dwarf- willow   and   the   Andromeda  tetragona  {^^    ^ 
afibrd  to  the  Esquimaux  their  only  material  for  arms 
and  utensils.    Considerable  quantities  of  drift-timber 
are,  no  doubt,  firequently  found  on  those  remote  shores, 
supposed  to  have  floated  originally  from  the  mouths  of 
rivers^  on  the  Asiatic  as  well  as  the  American  continent. 
The  species  which  abound  most  in  those  dreary 
climates  belong  to  the  tribes  of  mosses  and  lichens, —  y^**^*"^ 
the  Oryptogamia  of  Linngus^  the  Acotyledonet  of  Jussieu, 
The  meagre  vegetation  with  which  the  surfiuse  of  the 
earth  is  covered,  thus  appears  rather  as  if  it  were  an 
exudation  from  the  rocks  than  the  produce  of  the  soil ; 
yet  the  plants  now  specified  are  not  only  produced  in 
abundance,  but  possess  a  nutritious  and  sidutary  quality 
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CHAP.  n.  Dot  displayed  in  more  fortanate  regions.  One  species 
Uch^ood.  ®^  Iwjhcn  {l,  rangiferinut)  forms,  as  it  were,  the  main 
staff  of  life  to  the  Laplander ;  it  supports  the  rein-deer, 
and  the  rein-deer  supports  him.  The  lichen  of  Iceland, 
again,  whether  boiled  in  soup  or  converted  into  bread, 
is  to  the  natives  a  principal  part  of  their  subsistence. 
Farther  north,  where  the  depth  of  the  snow  and  the 
continuance  of  frost  drive  the  inhabitants  to  the  shore 
and  to  the  use  of  animal  food,  these  vegetables  still 
afford  nourishment  to  the  various  quadrupeds  which 
they  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  It  is  also  with  a  pecu- 
liar species  of  moss  that  they  trim  their  lamps.  The 
fungus  or  mushroom,  that  is  seen  to  vegetate  withont 
the  aid  of  a  proper  root,  and  the  fiUoef  or  ferns,  which 
consist  only  of  one  spreading  leaf,  the  middle  rib  of 
which  forms  all  their  stalk,  find  the  means  of  existence 
even  in  Greenland. 

The  order  Alga,  and  especially  the  tribe  of  Fuei, 
comprehending  nearly  all  the  variety  of  marine  botany, 
grow  in  vast  abundance  on  the  northern  shores.  These 
rude  plants,  which  have  little  or  no  distinction  of  stem, 
root,  or  leaves,  and  whose  fructification  is  often  included 
within  the  substance  of  the  frond,  cover  the  Greenland 
coast  with  meadows  under  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
ConfirviB,  too,  another  division  of  the  same  order,  with 
their  numerous  filaments,  spring  up  in  great  abundance. 

A  few  plants,  not  belonging  to  this  imperfect  order  of 
vegetation,  embellish,  during  the  short  summer,  those 
northern  fields.  Indeed,  at  this  season,  under  the  bright 
influence  of  the  sun,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  among 
the  floral  tribes  expand  their  petals.  The  ranunculus 
and  anemone  display  their  rich  and  varied  tints ;  several 
species  of  saxifrage  put  forth  their  flowcfrs;  and  the 
yellow  poppy  has  even  a  gaudy  appearance, — eo  that  the 
genus  Papaver,  which  enriches  the  plains  of  Hindostan, 
is  among  the  last  to  expire  under  the  snows  of  the  Pole. 
The  nobler  fruits  do  not  ripen  under  this  ungenial  sky  ; 
yet  shrubs  producing  delicious  berries  appear  on  Uie 
borders  at  least  of  the  Arctic  lone  in  matchless  profu* 
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slon.  The  northern  Indians  oonaider  the  fruit  of  a  bosh  chap.  li 
called  the  Aronia  waKi  as  the  most  agreeable  food ;  y^y^ 
besides  which  they  have  the  strawberry,  raspberry,  red 
whortleberry,  and  various  others.  Several  of  these  are 
covered  beneath  the  first  snows  of  winter,  which  are 
supposed  to  mellow  them,  and,  when  disclosed  by  the 
return  of  spring,  the  berries  are  seen  still  hanging  on  the 
branches,  while  the  buds  of  the  others  are  bursting, — 
the  whole  producing  a  delightful  impression,  unknown 
to  those  who  have  not  witnessed  the  desolation  thai 
immediately  preceded. 

Those  climates  enjoy,  besides,  a  precious  boon  in  the  Antiaoorto 
plants  which  act  as  an  antidote  to  scurvy,  and  which  ^  '^^^^ 
defy  the  severest  cold  of  the  Arctic  lone.  The  Cfocktearia^ 
a  thick-tufted  juicy  plant  of  extreme  fecundity,  is  em- 
phatically called  scurvy-gran;  and  the  different  species 
of  sorrel,  especiAUy  the  Rutnex  digpnu$y  were  found  by 
Captain  Parry  flourishing  under  the  snow  at  the  very 
farthest  limit  of  vegetation. 

The  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  red-^naw,  observed  Rad-anow. 
by  Captain  Boss  and  other  Arctic  voyagers^  naturally 
excited  the  greatest  interest  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
This  singular  tint  in  a  substance,  with  which  we  never 
fiul  to  associate  an  idea  of  the  purest  and  most  radiant 
whiteness,  has  been  ascertained  to  result  ^m  an  assem* 
blfl^  of  very  minute  bodies,  belonging  to  the  class  of 
cryptogamic  plants  and  the  natural  order  called  Alga. 
They  form  the  species  named  Protocooeus  NivaUs  byoriKinand 
Agardh,  which  is  synonymous  with  the  Uredo  Nivalu  of  nati>re> 
Mr  Bauer.  This  production  seems  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  the  Arctic  mountains^  but  occurs  on  limestone  rocks 
in  the  island  of  lismore  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  among 
the  Alps  and  other  countries  of  Europe.  Saussure  ob- 
served it  so  long  ago  as  tlie  year  1760  on  Mount  Breven 
in  Switserland,  and  so  frequently  after  that  period,  that 
he  expresses  his  surprise  lU  its  having  escaped  the  notice 
of  Scheuchzer  and  other  learned  travellers.  Ramond, 
whose  observations  so  beautifully  combine  the  precision 
of  science  with  the  perception  of  the  pieturesquc^  found 
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CHAP.  II    red  snow  in  the  Pyrenees,  as  did  Soromerfeldt,  the  bo- 

Red  mow  in  **'"®^  ®^  ^®  ^^^  ®^  Norway.  In  the  year  1818  vast 
the  p>-re-  masses  of  the  same  substance  oyerspread  both  the  Apen- 
nines and  the  Italian  Alps ;  and  it  is  leoorded,  that  ten 
years  prior  to  that  period  the  vicinity  of  Bellnno  and 
Feltri  was  covered  to  the  depth  of  twenty  centimetres 
with  rose-coloured  snow. 
Obtenrtttinns  According  to  Captain  Ross,  the  ridges  on  which  he 
byj^ptain  Qy^g^^ved  this  phenomenon  are  about  600  feet  high,  and 
extend  eight  miles  in  length.  The  depth  to  which  the 
colour  penetrates  has  been  variously  stated  by  different 
observers.  Some  found  that  it  descended  many  feet 
beneath  the  sur&oe,  while  others  never  saw  it  spread 
beyond  one  or  two  inches.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  colouring  matter  itself,  as  well  as  the  snow,  is 
a  meteorological  product,  although  Humboldt  certainly 
mentions  a  shower  of  red  hail  which  fell  at  Paramo  de 
Guanacosy  in  South  America.  Moisture  is  no  doubt 
essential  to  the  production  of  this  plant,  as  it  is  to  that 
of  all  the  other  Alga  ;  but,  when  once  formed,  it  seems 
to  possess  the  power  of  continued  v^etation,  even  on 
rocks  and  stones,  with  only  an  occasional  supply  of  fluid. 
Rapid  propa-  '^^^  propagation  of  minute  vegetable  forms,  like  that  of 
wttioa.  animalcules,  b  effected,  under  fevourable  circumstances^ 
with  a  rapidity  of  development  truly  astonishing ;  and 
the  most  probable  conjecture  seems  to  be,  that  snow  is 
not  the  natural  situation  of  the  Protoeoecus  Nivalis^  but 
merely  that,  from  its  great  tenacity  of  life,  it  can  preserve 
its  vitality  on  so  chilly  and  ungenial  a  surfoce.  If  such 
be  the  case,  it  is  easy  to  suppose  how  a  wide  expanse 
may  be  covered  with  this  red  sufirision,  during  the  occa- 
sional flowing  of  the  snowy  waters.  When  once  esta- 
blished, its  particles  become  more  numerous  than  the 
sands  of  the  ocean ;  and,  increasing  in  density  from  year 
to  year,  it  presents  at  last  to  the  astonished  navigator  a 
sight  more  surprising  in  its  reality  than  any  of  the  ^Eibled 
wonders  of  an  Arabian  tale. 
A  singular  coincidence  has  been  observed  by  botanists 
ooinddcDce.   to  exist  between  a  white  ground  and  a  red  flower.   Thus 
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the  rich  and  brilliant  variety  otAnthyUit  vulnaria  is  onlj  ohap.  IL 
found  on  a  chalky  surfiu^ ;  and  many  of  the  higher  qo]^^^  ^^ 
ordera  of  flowering  plants  show  a  decided  tendency  to  snow  pbust 
prodnce  red-coloured  petals  when  they  happen  to  spring 
up  on  white  limestone.  **  How  much  more  forcibly, 
then,**  says  Agardh,  **  must  this  law  operate  upon  plants 
like  the  Alga^  in  which  colour  is  an  essential  part." 
That  excess  of  light  produces  the  peculiar  or  at  least 
prevailing  colour  of  the  snow-plant,  may  be  said  to  be 
demonstrated  by  this  singular  fact,  that  the  red  colour 
graduaUy  changes  to  green  as  it  occurs  more  or  less 
secluded  from  the  action  of  light  among  the  fissures  of 
rocks,  or  beneath  the  hollows  or  under-suriaces  of  stones. 
This  being  the  case,  it  will  appear  the  less  incomprehen- 
sible that  the  same  plant  which  is  produced  amid  tlie 
snows  of  the  Arctic  r^ons  or  the  highly  elevated  Alps 
of  more  southern  countries,  should  be  occasionally  de- 
tected, even  during  the  heat  of  summer,  covering  the 
brilliant  white  limestone  of  the  plains.  In  the  last- 
named  locality  it  was  discovered  by  the  Baron  Wrangel 
in  the  province  of  Nerike,  and  named  by  him  Ltpraria 
UertneHna  ;  and  the  two  supposed  species  have  been  since 
ascertained  to  be  one  and  the  same. 

In  concluding  our  notice  of  this  singular  substance,  we  Eflteti  or  r» 
may  observe,  that  when  the  warmth  of  the  returning  sun  ^^iiS. 
has  partially  dissolved  the  surfieu^  of  the  snow,  and  thus 
contributed  to  the  formation  and  development  of  these 
microscopical  plants,  the  vivifying  power  of  the  solar 
light,  aided  by  some  peculiar  and  as  yet  unknown  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  natural  whiteness  of  the  snow 
itself  is  highly  influential  in  the  production  of  the 
beautiful  colour  by  which  they  are  distinguished.* 

*  Mr  Seoresby  eoiueotored  that  the  red  oolour  of  the  Arotio 
snow  derived  its  origin  from  innumerable  maltitades  of  very 
minate  ereatnres  belon^g  to  the  order  RaSata,  He  had 
freonently  obserTod  the  ice  to  be  iinxed  with  an  orange  ooloor. 
obnonsly  resolting  f^m  an  aflaemblage  of  imall  tran^»areni 
animals  of  about  we  size  of  a  pin's  heiui,  resembling  the  Berog 
globtdota  of  Lamarck.  Other  ohaerrers  have  thought  them- 
•elTSs  authorised  to  trace  the  red  oolour  to  the  dung  of  the 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Ancient  Voyages  to  (he  Norths 

Toyage  of  Pyjhww  Norwegian  Expeditions ;  Ohthow    Colo* 
niation  of  loeland— The  Zeni—Qvirini. 

Ths  Toyages  to  the  Northy  undertaken  prior  to  the  CHAP.tu. 
gfreat  era  of  maritime  enterprise  and  the  invention  of  Andent 
the  compaai^  were  few  in  number,  and  scarcely  extended  ^jragot- 
into  those  eironmpolar  regions  which  form  the  special 
subject  of  the  present  volume.    It  will  be  enough, 
therefore,  to  take  a  nq[»d  sketch  of  the  steps  by  which 
discovery  proceeded  towards  those  remote  and  almost 
inaccessible  quarters. 

The  Mediterranean,  the  shores  of  which  constituted  Earii«A 
the  first  civilized  portion  of  the  West,  was  the  quarter  maritime 
where  European  navigation  originated.    As  Tyre,  situ-    ^^'^ 
ated  in  the  depth  of  that  sea,  was  the  earliest  seat  of 
oommeroe,  Carthage,  the  daughter  of  Tyre,  was  doubtless 
the  first  state  which  undertook  any  extensive  discoveries 
upon  the  ocean.    These,  however,  were  shrouded  in 
deep  mystery,  prompted  by  the  jealous  and  monopolizing 
temper  of  this  people,  once  so  powerful  and  opulent. 
The  olassie  writers  give  only  some  slight  and  detached 
notices  of  the  voyage  of  Himilco,  who  appears  to  have  mmilja 
sailed  along  the  exterior  coasts  of  Spain  and  France, 
and  to  have  reached  the  southern  extremity  of  Britain. 
This,  it  is  probable,  was  only  the  first  of  a  series  of 
voyages  carried  on  with  the  view  of  procuring  tin, — 
a  metal  rare  and  highly  valued  in  those  days.    The  Cas- 
siterides^  or  Tin-iidanda,  which  appear  to  be  Comwrll 
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CBAP.  IIL  and  the  Scilly  Isles  combined  together^  were  celebrated 
—      among  the  primitive  authors  of  Europe. 

Pytiieaa.  The  most  distingoished  of  the  Greek  navigators  who 

penetrated  into  the  North  was  Pytheas,  a  citizen  of 
Marseilles^  a  Greek  colony,  which,  favoured  by  its  situ- 
ation, had  become  the  chief  emporium  of  the  commerce 
of  Britain,  already  esteemed  of  some  importance.  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  who,  inspired  by  motives 
of  intelligent  curiosity,  endeavoured  to  reach  the  British 
coast,  and  the  remotest  extremities  of  the  sea  by  which 
it  b  washed*    Our  knowledge  of  this  voyage  is  indeed 

8tniba  imperfect,  bemg  almost  entirely  due  to  Strabo,  who, 
wMle  he  relates  it,  derides  the  whole  as  a  palpable  for- 
gery ;  yet  the  very  parUculars  on  which  he  founds  this 
cha^  go  &r  to  establish  the  fact  he  questions.  Pytheas 
appears  to  have  passed  the  Straits,  and  sailed  along  the 
western  coasts  of  France  and  Spain,  which,  from  pre- 
vious misconception,  he  confounds  together.  Thence 
he  seems  to  have  directed  his  course  through  the  Knglish 
Channel,  and  along  the  eastern  coasts  of  Britain,  till  he 
reached  the  northern  parts  of  the  island.  Not  content 
with  this  achievement,  he  continued  to  sail  onwards 
into  the  depths  of  ocean,  till  in  six  days  he  arrived  at 
Thule,  an  idand  where  it  appeared  to  him  that  perpetual 

^"'*^  light  reigned  at  midsummer  throughout  the  night  as 
well  as  the  day.  Immediately  beyond,  his  progress  was 
arrested  by  a  barrier  of  a  peculiar  nature — by  something 
which  was  neither  earth,  air,  nor  sky,  but  a  compound 
of  all  the  three;  forming  a  thick  viscid  substance, 
through  which  it  was  impossible  to  penetrate.  These 
statements  have  afforded  much  advantage  to  sceptical 
readers ;  yet  the  summer  days  of  Shetland  are  really 
very  long,  and  the  thick  and  gloomy  mists,  with  which 
the  Northern  Sea  is  often  loaded,  might  make  a  pe- 

^"^^■^  culiar  impreesicm  on  the  mind  of  a  man  who  had  ven- 
tured into  this  unknown  ocean  so  fai  beyond  the  limit 
of  former  navigation :  they  might  make  him  prone  to 
believe  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  farthest  boundaries  of 
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nature.    It  seems  difficult,  howerer,  to  suptHMe,  with    OHAP.UL 
BougainYille,  that  he  proceeded  as  &r  as  Iceland ;  though  bi^|1|^ 
there  is  little  douht  that  he  entered  the  Baltic,  Bnd  idso 
brought  home  a  correct  account  of  its  shores^  then 
known  to  the  people  on  the  Mediterranean  almost  solely 
by  the  qualities  of  the  amber  which  was  thence  imported. 

The  enterprise  of  Py  theas,  though  apparently  quite  ^^gaits  or 
authentic,  did  not  lead  to  any  change  in  the  course  of  tiie  toyaciw 
the  Massylian  trade.  It  was  probably  found  both 
cheaper  and  more  oonyenient  to  tnn^wrt  the  produc- 
tions of  Britain  through  Gaul,  than  to  conyey  them  by 
means  of  such  a  lengthened  and  perilous  voyage*  The 
only  other  additions  to  ancient  knowledge  respecting 
the  northern  seas  were  made  by  the  Romans,  who,  in 
order  to  conquer,  were  obliged  to  explore  Uie  earth. 
Agricola,  before  undertaking  the  campaign  which  was 
to  reduce  Scotland  into  a  province,  sent  fleets  to  explore  Agricola. 
its  most  northern  shores  and  bays.  His  countrymen, 
however,  do  not  appear  to  have  sent  in  that  direction, 
nor  perliaps  in  any  other,  naval  expeditions  having  dis- 
covery alone  for  their  object*  Their  delineation  of 
Caledonia  itself  is  excessively  rude ;  and  though  they 
had  traced  the  shores  of  Europe  eastward  as  fiur  as 
Russia,  the  great  peninsula  of  Scandinavia  ^peaied  to 
them  only  as  a  cluster  of  islands. 

In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  that  country,  sotnaiwirlik 
formeriy  so  little  regarded,  became  the  seat  of  a  most  for- 
midable maritime  power.  Norway,  under  the  terrible 
dominion  of  Harold  the  Fairhaired,  Denmark,  under 
Giorm  and  Canute,  sent  forth  fleets  which  pillaged  all  the 
coasts  of  Europe,  and  reduced  many  of  them  to  subjec- 
tion. Their  movements,  however,  were/fvm  the  North, 
not  to  the  North ;  and  their  objects  were  not  science,  but 
ravage  and  conquest.  The  Runic  tribes,  indeed,  were 
not  without  some  tincture  of  letters  and  poetry ;  though 
their  wgoi  or  poetical  chronicles  celebrated  only  the 
exploits  of  their  mighty  sea-kings  and  rovers,  not  any 
undertaking  connected  with  commerce  and  the  arts  of 
peace.    Yet  a  communication  with  these  adventurers 
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enabled  Alfred,  that  iUiiairioiia  monaich,  to  ooUect  in- 
fonnation  respecting  those  extremities  of  the  earth 
which  had  remained  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. Ohthere,  a  chief  who  had  come  from  the  upper 
tracts  of  Norway,  afibrded  some  intelligence  req>ccting 
a  Toyage  performed  by  himself  along  the  Arctic  shores 
of  Europe. 

This  traveller  was  considered  a  rich  man  in  his  own 
country,  being  owner  of  twenty  oxen,  twenty  sheep,  and 
six  hundred  tame  rein-deer.  Fired  by  a  spirit  of  liberal 
rosearch,  he  put  to  sea  in  order  to  discover  the  r^ons 
tliat  lay  norUiward  of  the  high  latitude  in  wlych  his 
domain  was  situated.  He  sailed  six  days  in  that  direc- 
tion, at  the  end  of  wliich  he  appean  to  have  reached 
the  North  Cape,  the  fiuihest  point  of  Europe  ;  he  then 
turned  three  days  towards  the  east,  and  afterwards  five 
days  to  the  south.  All  this  while  the  land  on  his  right 
was  desolate,  traversed  only  by  a  few  wandering  shep- 
herds and  hunters  of  Finnish  race.  Then,  however,  ho 
reached  a  large  river,  the  opposite  side  of  which  was 
somewhat  densely  inhabited  by  the  Biarmians,  or  people 
of  Northern  Russia,  who  showed  such  a  hostile  disposi- 
tion as  obliged  him  to  return.  The  fishery  of  the 
horse-whale  (walrus)  was  found  to  be  carried  on  here 
with  so  great  advantage,  that  many  individuals  were 
afterwards  induced  to  repair  thither.  Forster  delineates 
the  course  of  Ohthere  as  extending  to  the  interior  of 
the  White  Sea:  but  we  do  not  think  the  period  of 
eight  days  from  the  North  Cape  could  have  carried 
him  further  than  the  river  Kola,  which  agrees  also  with 
the  supposition  of  his  having  been  arrested  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Russian  Lapland. 

In  pursuing  their  fevourite  objects  of  conquest  and 
plunder,  the  Northmen  always  bent  their  sails  towards 
the  south.  To  quit  their  bleak  regions  in  search  of 
others  still  more  bleak,  would  have  been  wholly  foreign 
to  their  views ;  yet,  as  the  sea  was  covered  with  their 
ships,  chance  and  tempest  sometimes  drove  them  in  an 
opposite  direction.    In  861,  Nadodd,  during  a  piratical 
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excaiBion,  unexpectedly  disoorered  Iceland ;  and  though  CHAP.  in. 
this  country  had  little  to  tempt  a  nation  of  freebooters,  DiBcomy 
it  80  chanced  that  there  existed  materials  for  its  colo-  of  Iceland, 
nization.    Harold,  in  making  himself  master  of  all 
Norway,  had  deprived  of  their  rights  and  domains  nu- 
merous petty  chieftains,  and  thereby  created  a  large 
body  of  malecontents.    But  he  was  willing  to  grant, 
and  they  to  accept,  a  permanent  refuge  in  this  frozen 
clime ;  and,  accordingly,  successire  biuids  of  emigrants  coioninthai 
proceeded  thither,  where  they  were  organized  into  a 
free  and  independent  community.    They  eren  crossed 
to  the  opponte  coast  of  Greenl^d,  and  formed  settle- 
ments, which  for  some  time  were  tolerably  flourishing, 
though  they  have  since  either  perished  or  lost  all  com- 
munication with  the  parent  state.    During  the  eleventh 
century,  however,  chance  or  enterprise  led  them  south- 
ward to  another  coast,  which  they  called  Yinland,  and  yi^j^Q^ 
which  has  been  very  generally  bdieved  to  be  America, 
though,  after  a  careftd  examination  of  the  authorities  on 
which  this  opinion  rests,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  new 
country  was  merely  a  more  southern  point  of  Greenland. 
The  limits  of  the  present  work,  however,  will  not 
admit  any  detailed  account  of  these  settlements. 

The  republican  cities  of  Italy,  during  the  middle  ages,  MedieToi 
revived  the  fainting  spirit  of  commerce  and  navigation,  Toyagen. 
which  they  raised  to  a  degree  of  prosperity,  equal,  pro- 
bably, to  that  attained  by  Tyre  and  CarUiage  during 
the  height  of  their  ancient  glory.  Their  trade,  however, 
lay  chiefly  within  the  Mediterranean,  especially  its 
eastern  border,  whither  were  brought  overland,  or  by 
the  Bed  Sea,  the  commodities  of  India.  Few  were  dis- 
posed to  quit  this  bright  and  golden  track  to  fince  the 
tempests  of  the  northern  ocean ;  yet  were  there  not 
wanting  some  adventurous  spirits  who  incurred  all  the 
hazards  of  penetrating  into  its  remote  and  dangerous 
waters. 

Nicolo  Zeno,  a  noble  merchant  of  Venice,  undertook,  niooIo  Zeno. 
in  1880,  a  voyage  to  Flanders^  during  which  a  tempest 
drove  him  upon  a  coast  that  he  calls  Friesland.    The 
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CHAP.  m.  podiion  of  this  unknown  shore  has  been  a  subject  of 
—  oontroTeny ;  and  some  hare  eyen  had  recouise  to  the 
hypothesis  of  its  baring  been  smee  swallowed  up  by  the 
ocean.  When,  howerer,  we  find  that  Friesland  was  in 
fact  a  cluster  of  islands,  to  which  are  implied  the  names^ 
Talas,  Broas,  Bros,  laoant,  easily  conrerted  Into  Zeal, 
Brassa,  Unst,  we  may  oondnde  with  Forster  that  it  was 
probably  one  of  the  Shetland  Islea.  Being  cast  ashore 
in  a  state  completely  destitute,  he  was  receired  with 
great  kindness  by  Uie  Prince  2Schmni;  who,  finding 
liim  eminently  skilled  in  naral  affairs,  reposed  in  him 
the  highest  confidence,  and  placed  under  his  command 
rarious  expeditions.  So  pleaiBed  was  the  Venetian  with 
the  fiirour  of  this  northern  potentate,  that  he  inrited 
his  brother  Antonio  to  join  him.  The  only  royage, 
howerer,  which  seems  to  hare  carried  him  far  to  Uie 
north,  was  one  to  Greenland,  and  he  gires  a  somewhat 
romantic  account  of  a  religious  establishment  already 
formed  in  that  country.  The  conrent  was  built  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  whence  burst  a  copious  spring,  whose 
boiling  waters  enabled  the  monks  to  ranquish  all  the 
erils  of  the  climate.  When  spread  on  the  frozen  soil, 
it  contributed  to  the  production  of  the  moat  useful  herbs 
and  culinary  plants;  and  when  introduced  into  the 
houses^  it  served  for  warming  the  apartments  and 
cooking  the  victuals.  They  were  likewise  supplied 
from  the  country  with  abundance  of  fish,  rein-deer,  and 
wUd-fowl ;  and  ressels  from  Norway  brought  to  them 
the  luxuries  of  life.  Zeuo  performed  other  royages  in 
a  different  direction,  which  hare  eren  been  supposed  to 
reach  as  for  as  America :  but  we  incline  to  think  that 
the  notices  which  hare  suggested  this  conclusion  are 
partly  misunderstood  and  partly  interpolated.* 

Quirini,  another  Italian  nobleman,  in  1431,  engaged 
in  a  similar  enterprise,  and  was  likewise  driven  by  a 
tempest  on  the  coast  of  Norway.    The  crew  arrired  in 
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*  A  resent  writer  Views  the  whole  namtfye  as  a  complete 
forgery, — a  condaaion  to  which  we  are  not  vriUing  to  accede. 
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the  most  miserable  plight,  haying  lost  the  ship,  and  been  chap.  m. 
obliged  to  take  to  their  boats,  after  the  greater  part  of  Qoirb^ 
them  had  perished  by  hunger,  cold,  and  thirst.    They 
were  thrown  first  on  a  small  uninhabited  island,  where, 
having  erected  two  tents,  and  found  a  large  fish,  they 
contrived  to  support  life.    After  some  days,  a  fisherman  ^^^^ 
and  two  boys  coming  in  a  boat  to  the  island,  were  at  flaiiermeo. 
first  terrified  at  the  sight  of  the  strangers;  but,  by 
soothing  language  and  importunity,  were  at  length  pre- 
vailed upon  to  take  with  them  two  of  the  sailors, — 
Gerard  of  Lyons  and  Cola  of  Otranto.    They  rowed  to 
a  village  on  the  neighbouring  island  of  Rost,  where  they 
met  the  kindest  reception;  and,  as  it  chanced  to  be 
Sunday,  the  priests  exhorted  the  congregation  to  afibrd 
all  the  assistance  in  their  power  to  these  unfortunate 
strangers.     Six  boats  were  fitted  out,  the  appearance  of  Hospitaiitr 
which  fiUed  Quirini  with  joy ;  and  his  satis&ction  was 
still  fiother  increased  by  receiving  a  supply  of  bread 
and  beer,  as  well  as  a  cordial  invitation  to  proceed  with 
his  deliverers  to  Rost.    He  and  his  people  were  treated 
with  uninterrupted  kindness  during  a  stay  of  three 
months,  in  which  time  they  completely  recovered  from 
all  their  distress  and  fiitigue.    The  natives  of  this  little 
island,  about  120  in  number,  subsisted  on  salt  fish,  ^'^^  P^ 
which  they  carried  to  the  market  of  Bergen,  where      ^^ 
purchasers  arrived  from  Germany  and  other  countries ; 
also  on  sea^fowl,  which  in  vast  flocks  covered  all  the 
surrounding  rocks,  and  even  built  on  the  sides  of  the 
houses.    Many  of  these  birds  were  so  tame  that,  when 
the  natives  walked  up  to  their  nests,  they  were  wont  to 
step  off,  allow  two  or  three  eggs  to  be  taken,  and  then 
resume  their  seat.    The  people  were  most  strict  in  their 
attention  to  religious  duties,  and  carried  their  resignation 
to  the  will  of  Providence  so  very  &r  that  they  rejoiced, 
and  sometimes  even  held  a  festival,  at  the  death  of  near 
relations.    The  Italians,  accustomed  to  the  feelings  of 
southern  jealousy,  were  extremely  surprised  to  see  all  £J[|^|^'^ 
the  members  of  a  &mily  sleeping  together  in  one  apart- 
ment, which  they  themselves  were  permitted  to  share 
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CHAP.IIL  withoat  the  remotest  feeling  of  impropriety.  In  sam- 
sim^idty  of  ™®''  ^^  86X66  walked  naked  to  the  nearest  pool,  and 
bathed  promiscuously,  all  in  perfect  innocence,  and 
withoat  awakening  any  suspicion, — a  practice,  indeed, 
which  pretty  generally  prei^dls  in  the  northern  coun- 
tries of  Europe  at  the  present  day. 

The  summer  having  arriyed,  Quirinl  took  occasion 
to  go  with  the  annual  ship  to  Drontheim,  and,  travel- 
ling thence  by  land  to  Sweden,  he  found  a  vessel  bound 
for  Rostock,  in  which  he  finally  returned  to  Italy  by 
way  of  England. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
Voyaget  in  Search  of  a  North-east  PoMmige. 

Rise  of  Maritime  Enterprise  in  England— Plan  of  a  North-east 
Paas^^e  to  India— Expedition  of  Sir  Hngh  Willoughby ;  its 
Issue — Chanoelor  reaches  the  White  Sea ;  Journey  to  Mos- 
cow—Voyage  of  Bnrroaghs— Of  Pet  and  Jackman— Dutch 
Expeditions— Barentz's  First,  Second,  and  Third  Voyages ; 
Ilis  Death— Hudson— Wood— Litke. 

The  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  may  be  fixed  chap.  IV 
upon  as  that  period  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  GKaTniftTi- 
maritime  discovery  was  prosecuted  on  the  greatest  scale,  *[J® '*"*"'" 
and  with  the  most  splendid  results.    Travellers  and        '* 
navigators  of  the  present  day  have  displayed  an  enter- 
prise which  cannot  be  exceeded ;  but  there  remained 
for  their  efibrts  only  the  distant  boundaries  of  ocean,  or 
the  interior  of  barbarous  continents.    On  the  contrary, 
vast  kingdoms,  new  worlds^  regions  teeming  with  un- 
bounded wealth,  rewarded  the  daring  career  of  Gama 
and  Columbus.    A  new  direction  was  given  to  human 
ambition  and  industry ;  and  the  discovery  of  distant 
regions  became  not  only  a  conmierdal  speculation  with 
individuals^  but  one  of  the  grandest  objects  of  national 
policy. 

England  had  always  shown  herself  ready  to  embark  Engiidi  tdu 
in  every  scheme  of  adventure  and  utility ;  yet  she  was  '•**"'•• 
not  altogether  prepared  for  these  extensive  undertakings. 
The  nations  of  southern  Europe  were  then  nearly  a 
century  in  advance  of  those  ruder  states  which  lay 
behind  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  Venice,  Genoa, 
Seville,  Lisbon,  and  not  London  or  Amsterdam,  were 
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CHAP.  IV.  the  great  achools  of  commerce  and  navigation.    The 
EariTtdiiodb  ^&^i^  and  ideas  of  the  feudal  system,  its  proud  indolence 
of  MTigir     and  contempt  of  mechanical  puisuitSi  were  only  in  the 
^  course  of  being  superseded ;  and  the  mercantile  interest 

possessed  as  yet  only  a  small  share  of  that  importance 
to  which  it  has  since  attained. 
Bflory  VIL  Henry  VII^  amid  these  unfavourable  circumstances, 
and  with  nothing  of  the  heroic  or  adventurous  in  his 
composition,  possesBed  qualities  which  enabled  him  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  maritime  discovery.  Every 
thing  which  promised  to  fill  his  coffers  was  congenial  to 
his  taste ;  and  for  this  reason  he  showed  himself  ready 
to  meet  the  views  of  Columbus  with  greater  zeal  than 
any  other  monarch  of  the  age.  That  great  navigator, 
after  vain  solicitation  at  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, sent  his  brother  Bartholomew  to  make  propositions 
to  the  English  sovereign,  which  were  very  &vourably 
listened  to;  but  before  his  messeuger  returned  to 
Castile,  the  Grenoese  captain,  under  the  auspices  of 
Isabella,  was  already  crossing  tlie  Atlantic.  It  was 
afterwards  with  the  countenance  of  Henry,  though 
CaIial  °^^  ^^  ^  expense,  that  John  Cabot,  in  14979  made  that 
important  voyage  in  which  he  discovered  Newfound- 
land,— an  island  which,  though  not  fitted  for  culture, 
has  become  the  seat  of  one  of  the  greatest  fisheries  in 
the  world.  He  was  also  the  first  European  who  came 
into  contact  with  any  part  of  tlie  American  continent. 
The  same  prince,  in  1498,  furnished  to  him  the  means 
of  fitting  out  another  expedition,  which  appears  to  have 
been  conducted  by  his  son  Sebastian.  He  subsequently 
granted  to  Richard  Warde,  Thomas  Ashehurst^  and 
Bristol  Omd-  John  Thomas,  merchants  of  Bristol,  in  conjunction  with 
three  natives  qf  Portugal,  letters-patent,  to  undertake 
the  discovery  of  lands  and  regions  unknown ;  but  the 
result  of  their  expedition  is  not  recorded. 

Notwithstanding  these  proceedings,  England  had  not 
yet  thoroughly  imbibed  the  true  spirit  of  maritime 
enterprise.  Kindled  at  a  foreign  shrine,  the  flame, 
when  deprived   of  external  support,  gradually  Ian* 
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guished  ;  and  it  became  nearlj  extinct  during  the  long  chap  fv. 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Considering  the  character  of  this  Hen^^iii 
despot,  fall  of  bustle,  needy  of  money,  and  not  devoid 
of  intelligence,  he  might  have  been  supposed  rather 
prompt  to  embark  in  such  undertakings ;  but,  invoWed 
in  numerous  disputes,  domestic  and  theological,  and 
studying,  though  with  little  skill,  to  hold  the  balance 
between  the  two  great  continental  rivals,  Charles  and 
Francis,  he  was  insensible  to  the  glory  and  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  naval  expeditions.*  Sebastian  Cabot,  ^^'f  ^'^° 
in  order  to  obtain  employment,  was  obliged  to  quit 
England  and  repair  to  Spain,  where  he  was  received 
with  much  favour,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  either  in  attempts  at  discovery,  or  in  a  quiet  resi- 
dence at  Seville,  where  he  was  consulted  and  revered 
as  a  nautical  oracle. 

After  a  long  slumber  the  maritime  genius  of  England 

*  This  passage  has  drawn  forth  the  indication  of  a  late  Eiywditirma 
anthor  (Memoir  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  Lond.  1831 ),  who  repre-  nnder  Henry 
sents  the  inriter  of  this  department  c^  the  work,  in  conjunction  ^^^^ 
with  his  illostrioos  predeoessors,  Robertson  and  Forster,  as 
wholly  disregarding  ^  the  evidence  which  strikingly  evinces  the 
earnest  and  continued  exertions  of  Henry  YIII.  in  reference 
to  this  pfrojeef  (p.  281).  Yet  his  ntmost  research  has  only 
proved  that  this  prinoe,  in  the  conrse  of  a  reign  of  thirty-eight 
years^  while  all  Europe  was  filled  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
maritime  discovery,  fitted  out  two  expeditions,  both  seemingly 
in  compliance  with  very  urgent  representations.  Mr  Thome, 
the  chief  English  promoter  of  naval  discovery,  entirely  concurs 
with  us  when  he  says  to  Henry,  in  a  letter  written  during  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  "Perceiving  that  your  Grace  mav 
at  vonr  pleasure,  to  your  greater  glory,  by  a  gcdly  meane,  with 
litUe  cost,  perill,  or  labour  to  your  Grace  or  any  of  your  sub- 
jects, amplifie  and  inrich  this  your  sayd  realme,  I  know  it  is 
my  bounden  duety  to  manifest  inis  secret  unto  your  Grace,t0AicA 
kUherto,  as  I  suppose,  hath  beene  Aui''— Hakluyt,  L  213.  Tho 
single  expedition  fitted  out  in  the  oourse  of  the  succeeding 
twenty  years  could  not  materially  alter  the  character  of  Henry 
as  a  promoter  of  discoyery.  A  consideration  of  the  simple 
fiict,  that  SebasUan  Gshot,  during  nearly  the  whole  reign  of 
this  monarch,  was  obliged  to  SMk  patronage  in  a  foreign 
country,  is  surely  decisiye  as  to  his  pretended  leal  in  the  cause 
of  discovery,  ^ere  does  not  therefore  appear  the  slightest 
ground  for  sny  alteration  in  the  passage  as  it  stands  In  the 
text. 
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CHAP. IV.  was  suddenly  roused;  bursting  forth  under  a  young 
prince  of  high  hope  and  promise.  In  1553,  the  sixth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  the  merchants  of 
London,  among  whom  are  said  to  have  been  **  men  of 
great  wisdom  and  gravity/'  felt  an  unwonted  and  ex- 
treme ardour  in  the  cause  of  discovery.  There  chanced 
at  that  critical  moment  to  be  in  their  city  no  less  a 
person  than  Sebastian  Cabot,  with  whom  they  entered 
into  deep  consultation,  and  with  his  assistance  formed 
the  general  plan  of  a  voyage,  having  in  view  to  reach, 
by  way  of  the  north  and  north-east,  the  celebrated 
regions  of  India  and  Cathay.  The  obstacles  to  such 
an  undertaking  could  not  yet  be  fully  appreciated  ;  no 
just  idea  having  been  formed  of  the  immense  breadth 
of  Asia,  its  extension  towards  the  north,  and  the  en- 
ormous masses  of  ice  with  which  its  shores  are  encum- 
bered. 

The  youthful  monarch,  whether  he  had  any  influence 
in  inspiring  this  general  ardour,  or  whether  he  caught 
the  flame  finom  his  people,  showed  the  most  eager  in- 
terest in  the  cause.    He  had  already  named  Sebastian 
grand  pilot  of  England,  with  a  salary,  considerable  in 
that  age,  of  £166.     It  was  not  by  royal  munificence, 
however,  that  the  funds  were  supplied  for  prosecuting 
this  arduous  enterprise.    An  association,  or  senate  as  it 
is  called,  was  formed,  who  judged  it  most  advisable  to 
divide  the  concern  into  shares  of  £25,  by  which  means 
the  sum  of  six  thousand  pounds  was  easily  ndsed,  and 
employed  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  three 
vessels  fitted  for  northern  navigation.    The  preparations, 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  formidable  character  and  length 
of  the  voyage,  were  made  on  a  scale  of  which  there  had 
SSIm^^*^  been  no  previous  example.    Cabot  says,  "The  like  was 
**""*  ""        never  in  any  realm  seen,  used,  or  known."    The  timbers 
were  made  of  extraordinary  strength,  by  the  best  ship- 
wrights; the  keel  was  covered  with  thin  sheets  of  lead, 
— «  contrivance  then  practised  for  the  first  time,— and 
provisions  for  eighteen  months  were  put  on  board.    The 
grand  pilot,  though  unable,  probably  from  his  age,  to 
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accompany  the  expedition,  drew  out  a  series  of  instmo-  chap.  IV. 
tions^  in  which  the  whole  conduct  to  be  observed  by  the  oodeoTin. 
officers  and  crew  is  minutely  laid  down.  He  enjoins  stmctiona. 
strict  attention  to  morals;  that  morning  and  evening 
prayers  be  read  on  board  ^ich  ship,  either  by  the  chap- 
lain or  master;  and  that  there  be  no  ^'ribaldry  or 
ungodly  talk,  dicing,  carding,  tabling,  nor  other  devilish 
games."  He  prohibits  all  acts  tendhig  to  the  breach  of 
discipline,  <*  conspiracies,  part-takings,  fections^  Mae 
tales,  which  be  the  very  seeds  and  fruits  of  contention.'* 
Naval  subordination  being  in  that  age  only  imperfectly 
estabUshed,  and  the  tendency  to  mutiny  very  strong, 
these  exhortations  were  most  seasonable.  All  questions  ^^^,,^^1  ^ 
respecting  the  steering  of  the  ship  were  to  be  decided  twei?a 
by  a  council  of  twelve,  the  captain  having  only  a  double 
vote.  Persons  skilled  in  writing  were,  in  each  vessel, 
to  keep  a  daily  record  of  the  course  of  navigation,  the 
celestial  observations,  the  aspect  of  the  lands  slong  which 
they  sailed,  with  every  other  interesting  occurrence. 
The  different  masters  were  to  meet  weekly,  compare 
these  records,  and  enter  the  result  in  a  common  ledger. 
Directions  were  even  given  for  adjusting  weekly  ac- 
counts, keeping  the  cook-room  and  other  parts  of  the 
ship  clean,  and  preventing  any  liquor  from  being  spilled 
upon  them.  The  natives  of  tlie  countries  which  they 
visited  were  '^  to  be  considered  advisedly,  and  treated  ^wa^ 
with  gentleness  and  courtesy,  without  any  disdain,  foreiguen 
laughing,  or  contempt."  Particular  endeavours  were 
to  be  made  by  iair  means  to  allure  some  one  on  board, 
where  he  was  to  be  well  clothed  and  treated,  so  as  to 
attract  others;  but  we  cannot  so  much  annlaud  the 
hint,  that  '*  if  he  be  made  drunk  with  'your  wine  or 
beer,  you  shall  know  the  secrets  of  his  heart."  The 
mariners  are  exhorted,  however,  to  use  the  utmost 
circumq>ection  in  their  dealings  with  these  strangers, 
and,  if  invited  to  dine  with  any  lord  or  ruler,  to  go 
well  armed,  and  in  a  posture  of  defence.  The  liveries 
furnished  to  the  sailors  were  to  be  carefully  kept  by  the 
mercantile  agents,  and  to  be  worn  only  when  their 
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eaptain  considered  it  an  object  to  show  them  ^  in  good 
array  for  the  advancement  and  honour  of  the  Toyage.** 
He  warns  the  mariners  not  to  be  too  mnch  alarmed 
when  they  saw  the  natives  dressed  in  lionet  and  beara^ 
skins,  with  long  bows  and  arrows,  as  this  formidable 
appeaianoe  was  often  assumed  merely  to  incfpire  terror. 
However,  he  seems  to  suggest  a  still  more  chimerical 
fear,  when  he  tells  them  that  there  are  persons  anned 
with  bows,  who  swim  naked,  in  various  seaa^  havens, 
and  rivers,  ^desirous  of  the  bodies  of  men,  which  they 
covet  for  meat,**  and  against  whom  diligent  watch  must 
be  kept  night  and  day.  We  know  not  whether  some 
confused  rumour  of  the  shark  and  alligator  had  an  in- 
fluence in  suggesting  this  strange  precaution. 

It  now  beaune  necessary  to  elect  a  suitable  com- 
mander, and  many  ofieis  were  made  both  by  persons 
qualified  and  unqualified.  The  choice  for  the  supreme 
direction  fell  on  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby.  His  recom- 
mendations, as  mentioned  by  Adams,  were  high  birth, 
tall  and  handsome  person,  vidiant  conduct  and  skill  in 
war, — ^merits  probfJ>ly  enhanced  by  admiration  of  the 
heroism  which  impelled  him  to  engage  in  this  new  and 
daring  career.  No  mention  being  made  of  nautical 
experience,  it  may  be  suspected  that,  amid  so  many 
brilliant  qualities,  this  most  essential  requisite  was  not 
duly  taken  into  account.  The  charge  of  the  next  vessel 
was  confided  to  Ricliard  Chancelor,  an  4lM>e  of  Henry 
Sidney,  &ther  of  Sir  Philip,  and  who  first  gave  lustre 
to  that  great  name.  Sidney  stood  high  in  the  fiivour 
of  the  Idng,  and  was  animated  with  the  most  ardent 
zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the  voyage.  Chancelor  is 
specially  commended  for  ^  the  many  good  parts  of  wit 
in  him,"  tending  to  inspire  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
his  success. 

The  preparations  being  completed,  Edward  drew  up 

BoTai  letter,  a  letter  addressed  to  all  ^  kings,  princes,  rulers,  judges, 

and  governors  of  the  earth ;"  which,  if  composed  by 

himself,  certainly  reflects  very  considerable  credit  upon 

his  spirit  and  judgment.    He  observes  to  these  unknown 
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potentates,  that  <<the  great  and  Almighty  God  hath  chap.  IV 
giren  nnto  mankind,  a^ve  all  other  living  ereaturei,  otjectTar 
midi  a  heart  and  deabre  that  ereiy  man  deshreth  to  join  th*  Toyag& 
firiendahip  with  other,  to  love  and  to  be  loved,  also  to 
give  and  receive  mntnal  benefits.**  He  represents, 
therefore,  the  duty  of  showing  kindness  to  strangers, 
and  especially  to  ^  merchants^  who  wander  about  the 
world,  search  both  the  land  and  the  sea,  to  carry  such 
good  and  profitable  things  as  are  found  in  their  countries 
to  remote  regions  and  kingdoms."  With  this  view,  it 
is  stated  that  a  valiant  knight,  Sur  Hugh  Willoughby, 
and  other  trusty  and  fiuthfal  servants,  had  departed 
from  England.  ^We  therefi)re  desire  you,  kings  and 
princes,  and  all  other  to  whom  there  is  any  power  on 
earth,  to  permit  unto  these  our  servants  free  passage 
by  your  regions  and  dominions,  for  they  shall  not  touch 
any  thing  of  yours  unwilling  unto  you.**  If  such 
kindness  were  shown,  he  concludes^  **  We  promise,  by 
the  God  of  all  things  that  are  contained  in  heaven,  earth, 
and  the  sea,  and  by  the  life  and  tranquillity  of  our 
kingdoms^  that  we  will  with  like  humanity  accept 
your  servants,  if  at  any  time  they  shall  come  to  our 
kingdoms.*' 

It  was  judged  inexpedient  to  delay  the  sailing  of  the  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
vessels  beyond  the  10th  of  May,  lest  they  should  be  ing. 
overtaken  by  winter  in  the  northern  latitudes.  All  the 
members  of  the  expedition  took  a  solemn  and  tender 
leave  of  their  relations,  kindred,  and  ^friends  dearer 
than  kindred,'*  and  were  at  their  station  on  the  ap- 
pointed day.  Early  in  the  morning  they  dropped  down 
from  Batdifie  to  Greenwich,  where  the  court,  and,  as 
it  were,  the  nation,  were  assembled  to  witness  their 
departure.  The  king  himself  was  confined  by  illness,  Departura 
but  the  principal  courtiers  stood  at  the  palace-windows, 
the  rest  of  the  household  mounted  the  towers,  while 
the  people  in  crowds  lined  the  shore.  The  ships  fired 
their  guns^  causing  the  hills  and  valleys  to  resound ; 
and  ^the  mariners  shouted  in  such  sort  tliat  the  sky 
rung  with  the  noise  thereof    In  short,  it  was  a  veiy 
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CHAP.  IV.  triumph."  The  thought  of  the  distant  and  unknown 
seas,  into  which  they  were  so  perilously  plunging,  was 
either  foigotten  in  this  moment  of  exultation,  or  aenred 
only  to  heighten  its  enthusiasm. 

The  expedition,  which  consisted  of  three  Teasels, 
after  stopping  a  few  days  at  Blackwall,  sailed  down 
to  Graresend,  and  thenoe  to  the  coast  of  Essex,  where 
contrary  winds  unfortunately  detained  them  till  the 
23d*  Then,  with  a  &Touring  gale,  they  quitted  Eng- 
land and  shaped  their  course  into  the  open  expanse 
of  the  Grerman  Sea;  the  sailors  fixing  their  eyes  on 
their  native  land  as  it  gradually  receded,  and  many, 
unaccustomed  to  these  distant  voyages^  dropped  a  few 
natural  tears  at  the  thought  that  ^ey  were  seeing  it 
perhaps  for  the  last  time. 

Sir  Hugh  was  desirous  of  touching  at  the  coast  of 
Scotland ;  hut  this  was  rendered  impossible  by  con- 
trary winds,  which  obliged  him  also  to  make  fivquent 
changes  of  course,  ^  traversing  and  tracing  the  seas.'* 
On  Uie  14th  July  he  found  himself  Involyed  in  that 
labyrinth  of  isles  which  stud  the  coast  of  Norway 
between  the  66th  and  68th  d^^ees  of  latitude.  The 
ships  then  altered  their  course  and  proceeded  till  they 
came  to  the  larger  range  of  the  Lofoot  (Loffoden) 
Isles.  The  people,  subject  to  Denmark,  were  gentle 
and  courteous;  but  the  English,  evidently  ignorant 
of  this  coast,  sought  in  vain  to  learn  how  these  islands 
were  situated  with  regard  to  the  Norwegian  shore. 
They  proceeded  onward  to  the  large  island  of  Seynam 
or  Senjan,  where  they  endeavoured  without  success 
to  procure  a  pilot,  lliey  were  now  approaching  the 
North  Cape,  and  saw  before  them  the  abyss  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  stretching  onwards  to  the  Pole,  and  soon 
to  be  filled  with  snows  and  tempests.  In  this  critical 
conjuncture  Sir  Hugh  assembled  the  commanders^  and 
exhorted  them  to  keep  close  together ;  but,  in  case  of 
separation,  appointed  their  rendezvous  at  Wardhuys^ 
understood  to  be  the  principal  port  of  Finmark.  Ilie 
wisdom  of  this  precaution  soon  appeared ;  for,  before 
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they  could  enter  a  harbour,  there  arose  such  ^  flaws  CHAP.  nr. 
of  wind  and  terrible  whirlwinds^"  that  they  were  obliged  sepanuioii  of 
to  stand  out  to  the  open  sea,  and  allow  the  vessels  ttie  ahipk. 
to  drift  at  the  mercy  of  the  ¥mves.  Amid  the  thick 
mists  of  the  next  stormy  night  the  two  principal  ships 
separated,  and  neyer  again  met.  Clement  Adams^  who 
was  with  Chancelor,  says,  that  as  they  were  driving 
before  the  gale,  the  admiral  loudly  and  earnestly  called 
upon  them  to  keep  close  to  him ;  but  that  he  himself 
carried  so  much  sail,  and  his  vessel  was  so  superior, 
that  the  other  could  not  possibly  obey  this  order. 
Willoughby's  pinnace  was  dashed  to  pieces  amid  the 
tempest ;  and  next  morning,  when  light  dawned,  he  Tempost. 
could  see  neither  of  his  companions ;  but,  discovering 
at  length  the  smaller  vessel  called  Uie  Confidence,  he 
continued  his  voyage.  He  now  sailed  nearly  two  hun- 
dred miles  north-east  and  by  north,  but  was  astonished 
and  bewildered  at  not  discovering  any  appearance  of 
a  shore ;  whence  it  was  manifest  that  *^  the  land  lay 
not  as  the  globe  made  mention."  The  imperfect  maps 
of  those  days  appear  not  to  have  shown  that  rapid 
bend  towards  the  south  which  the  coast  takes  near 
the  great  opening  of  the  Wanuiger  Fiord,  on  which 
Waidhuys  is  situated.  Instead,  therefore,  of  approach- 
ing the  borders  of  Norway,  he  was  plunging  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  abysses  of  the  Northern  Ocean. 
At  length  the  soundings,  indicating  a  depth  of  160 
fathoms,  proved  that,  as  the  navigators  were  out  at 
sea,  they  must  have  fallen  into  some  great  and  perilous 
error.  They  then  for  some  time  steered  to  the  south-  unoortaiDty 
east,  yet  afterwards  again  turned  to  the  north,  and*>>^'<*^' 
continued  shifting  their  courses  amid  doubt  and  un- 
certainty. As  they  groped  their  vmy  in  this  manner 
through  those  vast  and  stormy  seas,  land  at  length 
appeared,  but  high,  desolate,  and  covered  with  snow, 
while  no  sound  could  be  wafted  over  the  waves  except 
the  crash  of  its  falling  ice,  and  the  hungry  roar  of  its 
monsters.  This  coast  was  evidently  that  of  Nova 
Zembla ;  but  there  was  no  point  at  which  a  landing  could 
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CHAP.  iV.  be  made.  After  another  attempt  to  posh  to  the  norC&- 
ward,  the  mariners  became  senaible  that  Norway  moat 

KoMiaa  Lip-  be  aoaght  in  an  opposite  direction.    Tliey  tunied  to 

'""^  the  soath-wost,  and  having  followed  that  course  for 

a  number  of  days,  saw  the  coast  of  Rossian  lapland. 
At  this  point  they  must  have  been  very  near  the 
opening  of  the  White  Sea,  into  whidi  had  fortune 
guided  their  bsoIb,  they  would  have  reached  Archangel, 
have  had  a  joyi^  meeting  with  their  comrades,  and 
spent  the  winter  in  comfort  and  security.  An  evil 
destiny  led  them  westward,  in  the  hope,  probably, 
of  reaching  Wardhuys,  the  only  point  in  Uiose  im- 
mense seas  of  whidi  they  had  any  distinct  knowledge. 

lUfcmirof     xhe  coast  was  naked,  uninhabited,  and  destitute  of 

tuo  IP  Hon.       ,-  ,  ,  «««•««« 

shelter,  except  at  one  pomt^  where  they  found  it  bold 
and  rocky,  but  with  some  good  harbours.  Here,  though 
it  was  only  the  middle  of  September,  they  felt  already 
all  the  rigours  of  a  northern  season ;  intense  frost,  snow, 
and  ice,  driving  through  the  air  as  though  it  had  been 
the  depth  of  winter.  For  these  reasons^  the  officers 
conceived  it  inexpedient  to  search  any  longer  along 
those  desolate  shores,  but  to  take  up  their  quarters 
in  this  haven  till  the  ensuing  spring.  They  were  sur- 
prised by  the  appearances  of  rem-deer,  foxes,  Polar 
bears,  and  **  divers  beasts  to  them  unknown,  and  there- 
fore wonderful." 
Loaiofthe  The  narrative  here  doses,  and  the  darkest  gloom 
upediuon.  inyolves  the  fate  of  this  first  English  expediUon,  for 
neither  the  commander  nor  any  of  his  brave  com- 
panions ever  returned  to  their  native  land.  After  long 
suspense  and  anxiety,  tidmgs  reached  home  that  some 
Russian  sailors,  as  they  wandered  along  those  dreaiy 
tracts,  had  been  astonished  by  the  view  of  two  large 
ships,  which  they  entered,  and  found  the  gallant  crews 
all  lifeless.  There  was  only  the  journal  of  the  voyage, 
with  a  note  written  in  January,  showing  that  at  that  date 
they  were  still  alive.  What  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  a  catastrophe  so  dismal  and  so  complete^ — whether  it 
was  the  extremity  of  cold,  famine,  or  disease,  or  whetlier 
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all  these  ills  anited  at  once  to  assail  them,— can  now  CRap.  IV. 
only  be  a  matter  of  sad  conjecture.  Thomson  thus  pathe*  poeHe~ 
tioidly  laments  their  £Eite : —  Uunent 

Miserable  they, 
Who,  here  entangled  in  the  gathering  ioe, 
Take  their  last  look  of  the  deaoen^ng  son  ; 
While  fall  of  death,  and  fierce  with  tenfold  frost. 
The  long  long  night,  incnmbent  o'er  their  heads, 
Falls  horrible.    Such  was  the  Briton's  fkte. 
As  with  iSrf/  prow  (what  have  not  Britons  dared !) 
He  for  tne  passage  sought,  attempted  since 
So  mnoh  in  Tain. 

We  must  now  advert  to  the  fortunes  of  Cliancelor,  chanodor. 
with  whom  we  parted  amid  the  tempests  which  over- 
took the  ships  on  the  fisirthest  shores  of  Norway.  This 
commander  pressed  on,  and,  by  keeping  close  to  the 
land,  or  by  obtaining  better  information,  succeeded 
without  any  difficulty  in  reaching  Wardhuys.  There 
he  waited  for  his  companions  seven  days ;  alter  which, 
disregarding  tlie  alarming  representations  of  the  natives 
as  to  the  dangers  of  the  wild  ocean  which  beats  on 
their  coast,  he  again  set  sail.  **  He  held  on  his  course 
towards  that  unknown  part  of  the  world,  and  sailed  so 
far  that  he  came  at  last  to  the  place  where  he  found 
no  night  at  all,  but  a  continual  light  and  brightness 
of  the  sun,  shining  clearly  upon  the  great  and  mighty 
sea.**  As  it  was  now  the  month  of  August,  it  seems 
difficult  to  comprehend  how  the  perpetucd  light  of  the 
northern  midsummer  should  not  have  been  perceived 
sooner,  and  that  it  should  now  be  ascribed  to  the  pro- 
gress eastward.  Probably  a  course  of  gloomy  weather 
had  preceded,  so  that,  at  this  period,  it  became  for 
the  first  time  sensible.  By  this  means^  however,  the 
adventurers  were  guided  to  the  entrance  of  an  im- 
mense bay,  which  was  no  other  than  the  White  Sea,  JJjJ^''^*' 
as  yet  unknown  to  Western  Europe.  They  espied  a 
little  fiahlng-boat,  the  crew  of  which,  having  never 
seen  a  vessel  of  similar  magnitude,  were  as  much 
astonished  as  the  native  Americans  had  been  at  the 
Spaniards,  and  taking  the  alarm,  fled  at  full  speed. 
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CHAP.  IV.  Chancelor,  with  his  party,  pursued  and  overtook  them  ; 
Terror  o'  uie  whereupon  they  fell  flat  on  the  g^und,  half-dead,  cry- 
nAtireft.  ing  f^p  mercy.  He  endeavoured  in  the  most  soothing 
manner  to  relieve  their  apprehensions,  and  hy  looks, 
gestures,  and  gifts,  expressed  the  kindest  intentions. 
Upon  heing  allowed  to  depart,  they  spread  every  where 
the  report  of  the  arrival  ^  of  a  strange  nation,  of  sin- 
gular gentleness  and  courtesy.'*  The  natives  came  in 
crowd^  and  the  sailors  were  plentifully  supplied  with 
provisions  and  every  thing  they  wanted. 

Chancclor  now,  inquiring  on  what  part  of  the  world 
he  had  been  thrown,  learned  that  he  was  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  vast  country,  then  obscurely  known  in 
Britain  by  the  title  of  Russia  or  Muscovy,  and  which 
was  under  the  absolute  rule  of  a  sovereign  named  Ivan 
Vasilovitch.  Although  the  court  at  Moscow  was  im- 
mensely distant,  and  could  only  be  reached  by  sledges 
over  the  snow,  he  sought  and  at  length  obtained  per- 
mission to  visit  the  capital  of  this  great  potentate.  His 
joUmey  to  that  city  carrying  him  out  of  the  sphere  of 
Arctic  discovery,  it  will  suffice  to  say,  that  he  was  received 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  returned  with  a 
letter  from  the  czar,  expressing  a  cordial  desire  to  open 
an  intercourse  with  England,  and  to  grant  to  the 
Merchant-adventurers  every  privilege  necessary  to  en- 
able them  to  carry  on  traffic  in  his  kingdom.  Those 
traders  now  assumed  the  title  of  the  Muscovy  Com- 
pany ;  and  the  same  officer  was  again  sent  out  with 
credentials  from  Philip  and  Mary,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  premature  death  of  Edward,  then  filled 
the  throne.  The  original  object  of  finding  an  eastern 
passage  was  not  lost  sight  of;  the  captain  being  in- 
structed to  make  every  possible  inquiry  on  the  subject. 
The  spirit  of  discovery  at  home  was  too  ardent,  how- 
ever, to  wait  his  return  ;  and  a  small  vessel,  called  the 
Searchthriflt,  being  fitted  out  in  1666,  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  Stephen  Burroughs,  who  on  the  first 
voyage  had  acted  as  master  of  Chancelor's  vessel.  Eai- 
thusiasm  and  hope  seem  to  have  risen  as  high  as  at  the 
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departure  of  the  former  expedition.     Sebastian  Cabot   CHAP.  ly. 
went  down  to  Gravesend  with  a  large  party  of  ladies  Feoondezpe- 
and  gentlemen,  and,  having  partaken  of  such  cheer  as  ^t^n 
the  ship  afforded,  invited  the  navigator  and  his  company 
to  a  splendid  banquet  ashore.     After  dinner,  a  dance 
being  proposed,  the  venerable    pilot  started  up  and 
tripped  it  along  with  the  most  youthful  of  the  party. 

Under  these  cheerfiil  auspices,  the  Seaichthrift,  on  The  Search 
the  29th  April,  sailed  from  the  Tliames ;  but  various  ^^^^ 
circumstances  delayed,  till  the  middle  of  July,  her  arrival 
at  the  islands  and  straits  of  Waygatz  between  Nova 
Zembla  and  the  continent.  On  the  21st  the  crew  saw 
what  they  imagined  to  be  land,  but  it  proved  to  be  a 
**  monstrous  heap  of  ice,  which  was  a  fearful  sight  to 
see."  They  were  soon  entangled  in  it,  and  for  six  hours 
could  with  difficulty  avoid  one  mass  without  striking 
upon  another.  Soon  afterwards  an  immense  whale  came  ^  '^"■^ 
so  close  that  they  might  have  thrust  a  sword  into  him  ; 
but,  alarmed  lest  he  should  overset  the  vessel.  Bur- 
roughs called  together  his  men,  and  caused  them  to  shout 
with  all  their  might ;  upon  which  this  mighty  animal, 
which  is  neither  fierce  nor  very  courageous,  plunged 
into  the  depths  with  a  terrible  noise. 

Among  Uie  islands  of  Waygatz  they  descried  a  Rus-  Rnesiaii 
sion  sail.  The  master,  named  Loshak,  seemed  willing  ^^^»^ 
to  avoid  them,  under  the  pretext  that  he  was  in  extreme 
haste  ;  but,  on  receiving  a  glass,  two  pewter  spoons,  and 
two  knives,  he  presented  seventeen  wild  geese,  and  gave 
much  information.  He  told  them  that  they  were  on  the 
coast  of  the  wild  Samoiedes,  who  owned  no  subjection  to 
the  czar,  but  **  will  shoot  at  all  men  to  the  uttermost  of 
their  power  that  cannot  speak  their  speech  ;"  it  was  even 
said  that  they  ate  the  Russians.  He  then  conducted 
Burroughs  to  a  place  left  by  these  people,  where  there 
were  stQl  three  hundred  of  their  idols,  the  rudest  work-  Natire  Idola 
man^hip  he  ever  saw.  They  consisted  of  figures  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  •*  very  grossly  wrought ;  the  eyes, 
mouths,  and  other  parts,  stained  with  blood."  We  may 
here  mention  that  Johnson,  one  of  the  party,  when  at 
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CUAP.  IV.  tho  Pechora^  had  been  present  at  a  mighty  scene  of 
mi^cal  incantation,  perfonned  by  one  of  the  great 
northern  wizards.  This  personage  first  took  a  great 
sieye,  somewhat  resembling  a  drnm,  then  he  began  to 
sing  ^  as  we  use  in  England  to  halloo,  whoop,  and  shoot 
at  honnds,"  to  which  the  company  responded  with— 
IghOf  igha,  igha  !  At  length  the  magician  fell  into  con- 
Tuhdons,  and  dropped  down  as  if  dead,  though  he  conld 
still  be  heard  breathing.  The  yisiter  having  asked  the 
meaning  of  all  tliis,  was  told— **  Now  doth  our  Grod  tell 
him  what  we  shall  do !"  Having  thus  allowed  him  to 
remain  for  a  short  time,  the  people  began  to  cry  aghaOy 
aghao  !  whereupon  he  rose  and  again  began  to  sing.  He 
next  took  a  sword  and  thrust  it  through  his  body,  causing 
it  to  enter  at  the  breast  and  issue  at  the  back.  Johnson 
saw  it  go  into  the  shirt  before  and  come  out  at  the  ahirt 
behind,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  scrutinized  with  any 
diligence  its  actual  passage  through  the  person.  The 
magician  then  sat  down  with  a  vessel  of  hot  water  before 
him,  and  a  line  or  rope  of  deer-skin  passed  round  his 
body,  over  all  which,  as  well  as  himself,  a  spacious 
mantle  was  spread.  The  ends  of  the  line  being  left 
outside  the  robe,  were  drawn  tight  by  two  men,  till 
something  was  h^rd  fidling  into  the  dish.  The  English- 
man, asking  what  this  was,  learned  with  horror  that  it 
was  the  magician's  head,  shoulder,  and  left  arm,  severed 
from  the  body  by  the  violent  pulling  of  the  rope.  He 
entreated  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  lift  tlie  cloak  and 
view  this  awfiil  spectacle,  but  was  assured  that  no  one 
could  do  so  and  live.  After  the  multitude  had  sung  and 
hallooed  for  some  time,  the  covering  was  removed,  when 
the  wizard  came  forth  perfectly  entire,  all  the  purts  cut 
asunder  having  it  seems  been  miraculously  replaced. 
This  imposture,  however  gross  and  obvious,  appears  to 
have  completely  succeeded  with  the  ignorant  natives. 

Burroughs  had  passed  fifteen  leagues  beyond  the  mouth 
of  the  Pechora,  and  the  soundings  indicated  an  approach 
to  Nova  Zembla,  when  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
all  attempts  to  penetrate  further  this  year  would  be 
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ibortive.    Among  other  causes,  he  mentions  the  un-  chap.  iv. 
towai'd  north  and  nortb-easterly  winds,  which  were  oij^adei  e». 
more  powerful  than  in  any  other  place  he  ever  knew ;  countered, 
the  great  and  terrible  abundance  of  ice,  of  which  he  had 
reason  always  to  expect  greater  store ;  the  nights  waxing 
dark,  and  Winter  with  his  storms  beginning  to  draw  on. 
Under  these  considerations  he  determined  to  return  and 
pass  the  gloomy  season  at  Colmogro,  stating  his  intention 
to  resume  next  summer  the  attempt  to  penetrate  east* 
ward ;  but  this,  in  consequence  of  other  employment, 
was  never  carried  into  effect. 

There  occurred  now  a  tragical  incident  connected  with  Tragical  in- 
northern  discovery.    The  czar,  Ivan  Vasilovitch,  sent     ®°^ 
with  Chancelor  an  ambassador  and  orator,  as  he  is  termed, 
Osep  Nepea  Gregorowitch,  in  chaige  of  four  ships  heavily 
laden  with  furs,  wax,  train-oil,  and  other  Russian  com- 
modities, to  the  value  of  upwards  of  £20,000,  which 
belonged  partly  to  the  merchants  and  partly  to  the  im- 
perial envoy  himself.    On  this  homeward  voyage,  two  Wreck  of 
of  the  vessels  were  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  a  J^J^ 
third  reached  the  Thames,  but  the  Edward  Bonaventure, 
in  which  the  chiefiB  of  the  expedition  had  embarked,  was 
driven  by  the  tempest  into  the  Bay  of  Pitsligo,  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  where  it  went  entirely  to  pieces.    The 
English  captain  attempted,  in  a  very  dark  night,  to  con- 
vey himself  and  the  ambassador  ashore  in  a  boat ;  but  the 
skiff  was  overwhelmed  by  the  waves,  and  the  former 
drowned,  while  the  latter  with  great  difficulty  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  land.    He  thence  proceeded  to  London, 
where  Philip  and  Mary  gave  him  a  splendid  reception. 

From  these  events,  an  apprehension  of  disaster  and  ^^ 
feeling  of  dismay  were  associated  with  all  such  voyages  prujeeti. 
along  the  northern  boundary  of  Europe  and  Asia.  This 
would  not  probably  have  damped  the  high  spirit  of 
enterprise  by  which  the  British  were  then  animated  ; 
but  the  Muscovy  Company,  at  the  same  period,  had 
their  attention  diverted  by  the  project  of  opening  a 
oommunication  with  Persia  and  India  across  the  Gispian, 
and  by  ascending  the  Oxus  to  Bokhara.    This  object 
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they  prosecuted  at  great  expense,  and  by  a  series  of  bold 
adventures,  in  the  course  of  which  Jenkinson,  Johnson, 
Alcocke,  and  others,  penetrated  deeply  into  the  interior 
of  Asia.  An  unusual  degree  of  courage  was  indeed  ne- 
cessary to  undertake  this  expedition,  which  was  to  be 
begun  by  passing  round  the  North  Cape  to  the  White 
Sea;  then,  by  a  land  journey  and  voyage  down  the 
Volga,  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Russian  empire 
to  Astracan,  before  they  could  even  embark  on  the 
Caspian.  The  truth  is,  such  a  scheme  was  marked  by 
the  ignorance  not  less  than  by  the  boldness  of  early 
mercantile  enterprise.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that  no 
goods  could  bear  the  cost  of  so  long  a  carriage  by  sea  and 
land ;  that  the  products  of  India  could  be  brought,  and 
those  of  Europe  returned,  much  cheaper  and  more  com- 
modiously,  by  the  way  of  Aleppo  and  the  Mediterranean, 
than  by  this  vast  circuit  round  the  stormy  North.  If 
the  former  conveyance,  therefore,  could  not  stand  a 
competition  with  the  water-carriage  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  how  could  the  latter !  It  was  abandoned, 
and  no  attempt  for  a  long  time  was  made  to  revive  it. 

This  channel  of  intercourse  with  India  having  failed, 
the  attention  of  commercial  and  nautical  adventurei-s 
was  again  attracted  to  tlie  possibility  of  effecting  a  pas- 
sage by  the  north  and  cast  of  Asm.  Intelligence  had 
just  been  received  respecting  the  river  Oby,  which  was 
reported  to  enter  the  ocean  by  seventy  moutlis,  and 
therefore  seemed  likely  to  communicate  with  the  most 
important  coimtries  in  the  interior.  John  Balak,  who 
had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Duisburg,  on  the  Osella, 
wrote  to  Grerard  Mercator,  the  &mous  cosmographer,  a 
particular  account  of  this  river,  and  of  the  efforts  made 
by  Assenius,  a  native  of  the  Netherlands,  to  penetrate 
eastward  along  the  Asiatic  coast.  He  mentions  in  par- 
ticular another  river,  described  as  a  tributary  of  the  Oby, 
but  which,  from  the  details,  appears  rather  to  have  been 
the  Yenisei,  down  which  came  **  great  vessels  laden  with 
rich  and  precious  merchandise,  brought  by  black  or  swart 
people."  In  ascending  this  river,  men  came  to  the  large 
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lake  of  Kittay  (Baikal !),  on  whose  banks  were  the  chap.  IV. 
Kara  Kalmucks,  who,  he  asserts,  were  the  very  people  ^^^  YcnbeL 
of  Cathay.  It  was  added,  that  on  the  shores  of  this  lake 
had  been  heard  sweet  harmony  of  bells,  and  that  stately 
and  large  buildings  had  been  seen  therein.  Hence  Mcr- 
cator,  in  a  letter  to  Hakluyt,  infers  tliat  a  very  small 
progress  beyond  the  limit  already  reached  by  navigators 
would  carry  them  to  the  spacious  realms  of  Japan  and 
China.  He  maintained  that  the  cape  bounding  the  Gulf  JJ^JJ^*"* 
of  Oby  was  no  other  than  the  great  promontory  of 
Tabis,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  formed  the  north- 
eastern boundary  of  Asia;  which  being  turned,  the 
fortunate  mariner  would  bear  down  direct  upon  Serica, 
Cathay,  Cambalu, — ^tliose  regions  with  which  ancient  and 
modem  rumour  had  identified  the  position  of  the  Chinese 
empire.  This  was  underrating  the  breadth  of  Asia  by 
a  hundred  degrees  of  longitude,  or  more  than  a  fourth  of 
the  circumference  of  the  globe ;  yet  so  imperfect  were 
the  sources  of  knowledge  in  those  days,  that  the  error, 
however  immense,  cannot  be  considered  as  fatal  to  tlie 
reputation  of  tliis  great  geographer. 

To  realize  these  views,  Arthur  Pet  and  Charles  Jack-  The  Georfce 
man  were  supplied  in  1580  with  two  vessels,  the  George  *°*  wuiwia. 
and  the  William.  On  the  23d  June  they  arrived  at 
Wardhuys;  from  which  they  sailed  on  the  Ist  July. 
Approacliing  Nova  Zembla  they  found  themselves  en- 
closed in  a  bay  of  ice,  whence  they  were  obliged  to  come 
out  as  they  entered,  and  had  much  trouble  before  they 
were  able  to  round  the  large  field  to  which  it  belonged. 
On  the  19th  of  the  same  month  they  saw  Waygatz,  and  wajsau. 
endeavoured  to  steer  along  its  southern  coast ;  but  found 
the  water  so  shallow  that  they  were  compelled  to  turn 
and  make  a  circuit  by  the  north.  Proceeding  onwards 
they  came  to  a  fair  low  island,  and  found  a  passage 
between  the  ice  and  the  shore,  which,  however,  at  length 
closed,  and  they  could  advance  no  farther.  At  the  same 
time  Uie  slilps  were  separated  by  large  fields  of  ice,  and 
could  communicate  only  by  beating  drums  and  firing 
muskets,  till  they  were  able  to  put  about  and  rejoin 
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CHAP.  lY.  each  other.    They  enjoyed  now  the  meet  fitvouiBble 
breeze ;  but  all  was  rendered  Tarn  by  the  state  of  the  ioe. 
^  Winds  we  have  had  at  will,  but  ioe  and  fogs  too  much 
against  our  wills,  if  it  had  pleased  the  Lord  Grod  other- 
wise."   The  captains  therefore  determined  to  return  to 
Waygatz,  where  they  might  confer  tog^er,  and  endea- 
vour to  find  a  more  open  passage.  They  were  now  obliged 
to  warp  from  one  piece  of  ice  to  another,  some  of  them 
so  large  that  they  could  not  see  beyond  them  from  the 
topmast.  They  were  repeatedly  enclosed  by  these  masses^ 
enveloped  with  dark  fogs,  and  obliged  to  make  fiBust  to 
icebergs,  where,  **  abiding  the  Lord's  leisure,  they  con- 
tinued with  patience."    On  the  ISth  August  they  were 
involved  among  loose  ice,  a  fragment  of  which  broke  the 
stock  of  their  anchor,  **  and  many  other  great  blows  we 
bad  against  the  same,  that  it  was  marvellous  the  ship 
was  able  to  abide  them."    The  boat,  being  between  the 
floe  and  the  brig,  was  struck,  its  side  driven  in,  and  the 
vessel  itself  was  made  to  recoil  backward.    Pet  and  Jack- 
Fatal  error,   man  did  not  reach  Waygatz  till  the  16th  August ;  by 
which  time,  it  being  found  impracticable  to  penetrate 
again  to  the  eastward,  they  sought  only  to  repass  the 
North  Cape.    They  appear  to  have  been  zealous,  well- 
intentioned  men;  but,  not  duly  acquainted  with  the 
phenomena  of  ice,  they  adhered  too  closely  to  the  land, 
whence  laige  masses  are  continually  detached  or  carried 
down  by  the  rivers^  while  the  open  sea  might  have 
afforded  better  hopes  of  a  prosperous  navigation. 

The  United  Promnoet^  when  roused  to  resistance  by 
the  ferocious  bigotry  of  Philip  and  by  the  cruelties  of 
the  remorseless  Alva,  after  a  long,  hard,  and  glorious 
struggle,  succeeded  in  establisliing  their  little  territory 
as  an  independent  republic.  Thenceforth  they  began  to 
look  to  the  sea  as  the  source  of  their  greatness  and  pro- 
sperity. This  element  surrounded  their  country  on  all 
sides, — ^it  towered,  as  it  were,  above  them  ;  and  they  had 
employed  its  inundations  to  defend  their  small  domain 
against  immensely  superior  forces.  Commerce,— -a  com- 
merce embracing  the  globe, — was  necessary  to  oompensato 
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for  the  narrow  limits  within  which  they  were  hemmed,  CHAP.  IV. 
and  to  raise  them  to  the  first  rank  among  European  i^^o^^^  i^ 
states.    The  East  was  the  most  promising  quarter ;  but  eommerea 
its  approaches  were  strictly  guarded,  and  they  had  not 
yet  a  fleet  which  could  cope  with  the  mighty  armadas 
of  Spain  in  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans.    The  North 
alone  was  open  to  their  enterprise ;  and,  by  passing  its 
frozen  boundaries,  they  hoped  to  arrive  at  the  rich  and 
celebrated  empires  whence  so  ample  a  tide  of  wealth  had 
flowed  into  Europe. 

The  first  expedition  was  undertaken  by  a  private  Private 
society  of  merchants,  upon  asking  permission  only  of  the  ■■**<^**'*®°' 
States  and  their  high  admiral.  Prince  Maurice.  Three 
vessels^  with  a  small  yacht,  were  equipped  at  Amsterdam, 
Enchuysen,  and  Zealand.  The  pilot  of  the  ship  belonging 
to  the  capital,  and  to  whose  guidance  the  expedition  was 
generally  intrusted,  was  William  Barentz,  one  of  the 
most  expert  nautical  men  of  the  age. 

The  squadron  sailed  from  the  Texel  on  the  5th  June  Pint  expedt 
1594,  and  on  the  23d  arrived  at  the  island  of  Kilduin 
in  Muscovy.  Approaching  Nova  Zembla  it  was  formed 
into  two  divisions,  one  of  which  attempted  to  pass  by 
the  old  route  of  the  Strait  of  Waygatz ;  but  Barentz 
himself,  taking  a  bolder  course,  endeavoured  to  pass 
round  to  the  northward  of  Nova  Zembla,  that  great 
insular  mass  which  opposed,  like  a  barrier,  his  eastward 
progress.  Here  he  coasted  the  Bay  of  Loms,  so  called  gg^  of  Loma 
from  the  numerous  flocks  of  the  bird  of  that  name, 
probably  the  penguin,  with  wings  so  small,  compared 
to  its  ample  body,  that  it  seemed  astonishing  how  they 
could  support  the  creature's  motion  in  the  air.  Passing 
the  Black  Cape  and  William's  Isle,  his  people  saw 
various  features  characteristic  of  the  Arctic  worid ;  among 
others  the  walrus  in  large  herds,  of  which  they  give  a 
very  good  description.  Subsequently,  at  the  Orange 
Islei^  they  came  upon  two  or  three  hundred  lying  in 
he^ps  upon  the  sand,  and  basking  in  the  sun.  Having 
formed  the  erroneous  idea  that  l^ese  animals  are  help- 
l^ess  on  diore,  the  sailors  marched  against  them  as  to  an 
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assured  victory,  congratulating  themselves  on  the  mul- 
titude of  valuable  teeth  which  would  become  an  easy 
prize.  But  so  completely  were  they  mistaken,  that 
these  gallant  amphibia  beat  them  off  with  loss  and  dis- 
honour, breaking  in  pieces  the  pikes,  hatchets,  and 
sabres,  employed  in  this  fruitless  assault.  The  crews 
sustained  also  the  fierce  encounter  of  the  Polar  bear. 
Having  seen  one  on  the  shore,  they  entered  their  shal- 
lop and  dischaiged  several  balls  at  him,  but  without 
inflicting  any  deadly  wound.  They  were  then  happy 
when  they  succeeded  in  throwing  a  noose  about  his 
neck,  hoping  to  lead  him  like  a  lapdog,  and  carry  him 
as  a  trophy  into  Holland.  They  were  not  a  little 
alarmed  by  his  mighty  and  tremendous  struggles ;  but 
what  was  their  consternation,  when  he  fastened  his  paws 
on  the  stem  and  entered  the  boat !  The  whole  crew 
hastily  clung  to  the  poop,  expecting  instant  death, 
either  from  the  sea  or  from  his  jaws.  Providentially 
at  this  moment  the  noose  got  entangled  with  the  iron 
work  of  the  rudder,  and  the  creature  struggled  in  vain 
to  extricate  himself.  Seeing  him  thus  fixed,  they  at 
length  summoned  courage  to  advance,  and  despatched 
him  with  their  spears. 

Barentz,  by  the  1st  August,  reached  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Nova  Zembla,  in  lat.  77° ;  but  the  wind  blew 
so  strong,  separating  the  ice  into  lai^  flakes,  that  he 
and  his  crew,  rather  early  it  should  seem,  gave  up  hope 
and  resolved  to  return. 

The  two  other  vessels  meantime  pushed  on  along  the 
coast^  and  in  due  time  arrived  at  Waygatz.  This  island 
had  a  very  agreeable  aspect,  being  covered  with  verdure 
and  abundance  of  flowers,  herbs,  plants,  and  particularly 
a  great  store  of  leeks.  Large  trees  were  lying  piled  in 
heaps  over  each  other,  which  appeared  very  surprising, 
when  neither  on  this  nor  the  opposite  coast  was  there  a 
single  one  growing;  but  it  was  rightly  judged  that 
they  were  brought  down  the  riven  of  Tartary,  and 
drifted  hither  by  winds  and  currents.  On  turning  a 
point  the  Dutch  observed  one  of  those  great  collections 
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of  rudely  carved  images  which  had  been  formerly  re-  chap.  iv. 
marked  by  Burroughs.  These  figures  represented  men,  ^^  — 
women,  and  children,  some  of  them  having  from  four 
to  eight  heads,  all  with  their  &ces  turned  eastward,  and 
many  horns  of  rein-deer  lying  at  their  feet:  it  was 
therefore  called  the  Cape  of  Idols.  Forster  alleges  thnt 
the  Samoiedes,  on  this  ground,  have  been  fsilsely  chained 
with  idolatry,  and  that  it  were  more  cliaritable  to  con- 
clude these  to  have  been  unages  of  departed  friends 
whom  they  cherished  with  pious  veneration;  but  it 
does  not  very  exactly  appear  how  they  should  have  had 
friends  with  six  or  eight  faces. 

The  expedition  had  some  difficulty  in  working  their  strait  of 
way  through  the  Strait  of  Waygatz, — after  passing  ^^^^'^ 
which,  and  sailing  for  some  space  along  the  coast  of 
Nova  Zembla,  they  were  repelled  by  the  icy  barriers. 
Having  by  perseverance  rounded  these,  they  arrived  at 
a  wide,  blue,  open  sea,  with  the  coast  trending  rapidly 
southward  ;  and,  though  this  was  only  the  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Ohy,  they  doubted  not  that  it  was  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Asia,  and  would  afford  an  easy  passage 
down  upon  China.  Instead,  however,  of  prosecuting 
this  voyage,  they  determined  to  hasten  back  and  com- 
municate to  their  countrymen  the  joyful  intelligence. 
The  two  divisions  met  on  the  coast  of  Russian  Lapland, 
and  arrived  in  the  Texel  on  the  16th  September. 

The  information  conveyed  in  regard  to  the  supposed  sanffutea 
success  of  this  expedition  kindled  the  most  sanguine  ^^P^ 
hopes  in  the  government  and  people  of  Holland.  Prince 
Maurice  and  the  States-general  no  longer  confined  them- 
selves to  empty  praise,  but  supplied  funds  to  aid  in  a 
fresh  voyage.  Six  vessels  were  fitted  out,  not  as  for 
adventure  and  discovery,  but  as  it  were  to  cany  on  an 
extensive  traffic  in  the  golden  regions  of  the  East. 
They  were  laden  with  merchandise,  and  well  supplied 
with  money  ;  while  a  seventh,  a  light  yacht,  was  in- 
structed to  follow  them  till  they  had  passed  the  pro- 
montory of  Tabis;  when,  having  filially  extricated 
themselves  from  the  Polar  ices,    and  directed  their 
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CHAP.  iv.  ooQTBe  to  China,  it  was  to  return  to  Holland  with  the 
New  expodi- j<>y^^  tidings.  Peter  Plancius,  the  most  celebrated 
UoD.  oosmographer  of  that  age,  drew  up  a  map  for  their 

guidance,— doubtless  in  our  eyes  a  very  crude  perform- 
ance, but  which  combined  all  the  geogr^hical  lights  <^ 
that  ignorant  period. 
AbffltiTe  ro-      The  armaments  which  at  that  early  epoch  were  set 
'^'^  forth  with  the  greatest  pomp  and  expense,  usually 

issued  in  the  most  abortive  results.  Those  large  and 
heavily  laden  vessels  were  peculiarly  ill-fitted  for  wind- 
ing their  way  through  narrow  seas  and  channels  encum- 
bered with  ice.  Of  all  the  northern  expeditions,  accord- 
ingly, none  answered  less  than  the  one  now  described 
the  cost  and  magnificent  expectations  with  whidi  it  had 
been  equipped. 
Tardy  depar-  The  adventurers  left  the  Texel  on  the  2d  of  June 
(15d5),  a  period  of  the  season  decidedly  too  late. 
Kothing  particular  occurred  till  the  4th  August,  when 
they  reached  the  pass  between  WaygatE  and  the  conti- 
nent, to  which  they  had  given  the  appellation  of  the 
Strait  of  Nassau.  They  soon  afterwards  came  to  the 
Cape  of  Idols ;  but,  iiiough  the  figures  were  still  drown 
up  in  full  array,  no  trace  was  found  of  the  habitations 
which  they  mig^t  have  seemed  to  indicate.  A  Russian 
vessel,  however,  constructed  of  pieces  of  bark  sewed 
together,  was  met  on  its  way  from  the  Pechora  to  the 
Oby  in  search  of  sea-horse  teeth,  whale-oil,  and  geese. 
The  sailors  accosted  the  Dutch  in  a  very  friendly 
manner,  presented  eight  fat  birds,  and,  on  going  on 
board  one  of  the  ships,  were  struck  vrith  astonishment 
at  its  magnitude,  its  equipments,  and  the  high  order 
with  which  every  thing  was  arranged.  This  being  a 
fi&st-day,  they  refused  meat,  butter,  and  cheese ;  but  on 
being  oficred  a  raw  herring,  eagerly  swallowed  it  entire, 
head  and  tail  inclusive. 
fiamoiedM.  The  navigators,  after  considerable  search,  disoovered 
a  party  of  Samoiedes,  who  are  described  as  a  people  of 
small  stature,  broad  and  flat  face,  little  eyes,  short  legs^ 
and  wrapt  entirely  in  rein-deer  skina^  except  a  few  who 
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wore  coloured  cloth  lined  with  fur.  They  manifested  chap,  iv 
considerable  jealousy  of  the  strangers,  and  on  the  ap-  j^^i^  ^ 
proach  of  the  interpreter  drew  their  arrows  to  shoot  the  nativoiL 
him ;  but  he  called  aloud,  ^  We  are  friends  1"  Upon 
which  they  laid  down  their  weapons,  and  saluted  him 
in  the  Russian  style,  by  bending  their  heads  to  the 
ground.  The  interoourse  which  followed  was  conducted 
on  their  part  with  oomdderable  courtesy,  though  mingled 
with  a  feeling  of  precaution  and  even  of  alarm.  On 
hearing  a  gun  fired,  they  leapt  about  like  madmen,  till 
assured  that  no  harm  was  intended ;  and  they  were  then 
amused  by  seeing  a  little  stone  placed  on  an  eminence 
shattered  to  pieces  by  a  musket-ball.  A  sailor  went 
boldly  up  to  the  chief,  dignified  in  the  narrative  with 
the  title  of  king,  and  presented  him  with  some  biscuit, 
which  the  monarch  graciously  accepted  and  ate,  though 
looking  around  somewhat  suspiciously.  At  length  the  |!^®"^^^ 
parties  took  a  friendly  leave ;  but  a  native  ran  after  the 
foreigners  with  signs  of  great  anger,  on  account  of  one 
of  the  rude  statues  which  a  seaman  had  carried  ofi;  It 
was  now  concluded  that  these  figures  were  local  divini- 
ties, and  that  the  bones  found  lying  before  them  were 
the  remains  of  sacrifices.  The  Dutch  seem  to  have 
formed  a  still  lower  estimate  than  Burroughs  of  Sam- 
oiede  sculpture.  The  images  are  described  as  little  better 
than  logs,  somewhat  rounded  at  tlie  top  to  represent  a 
head,  with  a  slight  projection  for  the  nose,  two  little 
holes  for  eyes,  and  one  larger  aperture  to  represent  the 
mouth. 

The  discoverers,  in  answer  to  repeated  inquiries,  had  Renewed 
been  informed,  that  beyond  a  point  which  might  be*"*™^'' 
reached  in  about  five  days,  there  extended  a  laige  open 
sea  to  the  south-east.  They  made  several  attempts  to 
reach  this  point ;  but,  after  emerging  from  the  passage 
of  Waygatz,  were  always  driven  back  by  lai^  bodies  of 
floating  ice.  They  persevered  till  the  end  of  September, 
when  these  masses  entered  the  strait  in  such  force,  thai 
they  were  obliged  with  all  speed  to  quit  it  by  the  west* 
em  opening,  and  bend  their  sails  towards  Holland, 
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KV  TV.  without  having  accomplished  any  one  of  the  brilliant 

objects  for  which  they  had  been  sent  ont. 
irai  db-  A  veiy  considerable  disappointment  was  experienced 
intmeot  ^^  ^he  failure  of  an  expedition  concerning  which  such 
sanguine  hopes  had  been  cherished.  The  States-general 
declined  to  supply  funds  for  a  fresh  armament ;  but  they 
proclaimed  a  reward  to  any  individual  or  body  of  men 
by  whom  the  end  in  view  ^ould  be  successfully  accom- 
plished. The  town-council  of  Amsterdam,  with  great 
spirit,  determined  to  fit  out  another  squadron  on  a 
smaller  scale,  and  equipped  only  for  discovery.  They 
prepared  two  vessels,  which  were  respectively  intrusted, 
one  to  Barents,  and  the  other  to  John  Comeliz  Ryp, 
seemingly  with  equal  power.  Suspecting,  perhaps,  a 
prevalence  of  nostalgia,  they  admitted  on  board  none 
but  unmarried  persons,  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  be 
animated  with  a  more  resolute  spirit,  and  less  inclined 
to  long  for  home. 

The  vessels,  still  rather  too  late,  set  sail  on  the  10th 
of  May  1596.  Their  object  seems  to  have  been  to  avoid 
the  coast  of  Russia  and  the  Straits,  to  sliun  even  Nova 
Zembla,  and  to  direct  their  course  through  the  wide 
expanse  of  the  Northern  Ocean.  They  stood,  however, 
too  much  towards  the  west,  and  on  the  22d  came  in 
view  of  the  Shetland  Islands.  Barentz  urged  tliat  they 
should  now  turn  due  east  in  order  to  compensate  this 
deviation ;  but  Comeliz  represented  that  this  would 
carry  them  at  once  into  the  Strait  of  Waygatz,  the 
scene  of  so  many  abortive  efforts,  and  insisted  upon 
steering  towards  the  north-north-east.  After  changing 
their  course,  they  saw  the  most  brilliant  celestial  pheno- 
menon they  had  ever  witnessed.  The  sun  was  attended 
by  two  parhelia  or  mock  suns,  while  a  bright  rainbow 
traversed  all  the  three,  and  two  other  bows  crossed  the 
heavens  in  different  quarters.  On  the  6th  June  some 
sailors  called  out  that  a  multitude  of  white  swans  were 
swimming  in  the  water  ;  but  the  more  experienced  gave 
warning  that  these  swans  would  prove  pieces  of  ice,  and 
accordingly  they  soon  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
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theee  moving  maMcs.  For  Mine  daja  they  proceeded  chap.  IT. 
between  two  correnla  of  them  aa  between  two  land* ;  gtruia' 
while  the  colour  of  the  water,  which  was  as  green  as  «""  "^ 
grass,  gare  them  the  idea  of  being  near  the  country 
called  Grreenland  :  but  Scoresby  hu  bIiowh,  as  is  elBO- 
where  noticed,  that  this  tint  is  produced  by  the  contents 
of  the  sea  itself.  On  the  9th  they  obeeired  a  long  isl- 
and risbg  abmptly  into  steep  and  lofty  clift^  the  high- 
est of  which  has  borne  the  appropriate  name  of  Mount 
Uisery,  Pennant,  who  erroneously  supposes  that  Ben- 
net,  in  1603,  bad  the  merit  of  originally  making  it 
known,  remarks, — "  The  horror  of  this  isle  to  the  first  nnmn  ot 
discoTcreis  must  have  been  unspeakable  ;  the  prospect  ihalc*. 
dreary  ;  black  where  not  hid  with  snow,  and  broken 
into  a  thousand  precipices.  No  sounds  hot  of  the 
dashing  of  the  waves,  the  crashing  collision  of  floating 
ice,  the  discordant  notes  of  myriads  of  sea-fowl,  the 
yelping  of  Arctic  foKcs,  the  snorting  of  the  walmeea,  or 
the  roaring  of  the  Polar  beara."  The  hills  were  so  ex- 
cessively steep,  that  though  a  party  contrived  to  clamber 
up  they  duTBt  not  look  down,  and  the  descent  threatened 
the  adventurers  with  no  small  danger.  At  length,  ap- 
plying their  backs  to  the  precipice,  they  slid  dowa  with 
safety  ;  which  Borentx,  who  looked  up,  could  never 
have  thought  possible.  From  a  bear,  which  they  at- 
tacked, and  viunly  attempted  to  secure  by  a  noose,  they 
gave  to  it  the  name  of  Bear  Island,  which  the  Engli^ 
afterwards  attempted  to  supplant  by  that  of  Aldvrman 
Cherie.  Proceeding  onward,  still  by  loo  northerly  a- 
course,  they  reached  the  parallel  of  80°,  and  discovered 
a  coast,  which  soon  proved  to  belong  to  a  country  of 
great  extent.  This  was  Spitzhergcn,  which,  from  the 
latitude  they  had  attained,  they  probably  approached  Splt«b«l« 
near  its  northern  point,  called  Hakluyt's  Headland. 
The  name  of  Greenlaud,  which  has  in  some  degree  ad- 
hered to  this  island,  was  given  under  the  erroneous  im- 
prcsuon  of  its  being  a  part  of  that  extensive  coast,  so 
called  by  the  Icelanders ;  to  distinguish  it  from  which, 
the  epithet  East  has  usually  been  applied  to  it. 
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CHAP.  IT.  The  Dutch,  finding  their  progTcflB  stopped  by  Ala 
Rctndnc  unexpected  shore,  now  rebwxd  their  atepe  along  ita 
tbannnk  deep  bays,  still  steering  sonthwmrd,  till  they  found 
themselves  ^ain  at  Bear  Island.  Here  Cornelis  and 
Barents  difiered  once  mon ;  the  tarmer  still  wnuntjining 
his  oiiginal  views,  and  recommendii^  that  they  dlonld 
instanUy  push  northwards,  and  end«aTonr  to  find  their 
way  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  newly  discovend 
land  ;  but  Barents  inaisted,  man  rationally,  that  they 
ought  to  steer  east-M>nth-«ut,  and  endearonr  to  round 
the  uortiiem  point  of  Nova  Zeinbla.  Beii^  unable  to 
a^ree,  and  the  latter  having  resolved  for  this  time  not 
to  yield,  they  detemuned  to  aeparate,  and  eadi  to  make 
trial  of  his  rapective  course,  Barents,  whom  we 
follow,  proceeded  ■coording  to  his  plan,  till  at  mid-day, 
on  the  17th  July,  he  found  himself  off  the  coast  of 
b^bim.  Nova  Zembta ;  but,  aa  he  had  gone  too  fiw  south,  he  was 
obliged  to  tnra  northwards  once  more.  He  pnahed  on 
as  vigorously  aa  possible  ;  yet  It  waa  not  till  the  6Ui 
August  that  he  doubled  Cape  Naaaan  ;  when,  finding 
the  ice  drifting  along  in  large  masaea,  and  being  involved 
in  deep  fogs,  he  judged  it  expedient  to  moor  his  vessel 
to  a  latge  iceberg,  Aa  the  maater  waswalkingon  deck, 
be  aaw  a  Isr^  bear  endeavouring  to  scale  the  aidea  of 
the  ahip.  He  immediatoiy  called  out,  "  All  handaup  1** 
and  the  crew  having  musteted,  raised  loud  cries,  which 
induced  the  monster  to  retreat ;  but  he  soon  returned 
to  the  charge.  They  had  now  a  sail  raised  along  the 
deck,  and  four  guns  loaded,  which  were  filed  with  snch 
effect  that  the  savage  animal  finally  withdrew. 
dC  On  the  10th  of  August  the  ice  l>egan  to  separate,  and 
the  seamen  remarked  that  the  berg  to  which  they  were 
moored  was  fixed  to  the  bottom,  and  tliat  all  the  others 
struck  agunst  it.  Afraid  that  these  loose  pieces  would 
collect  and  enclose  them,  they  quitted  their  poaition, 
and  niled  on.  The  ice  was  already  forming  on  the 
Burlace,  and  the  ahip  in  Bailing  throng  made  it  crack 
on  all  sidea.  Notwithstanding,  they  worked  on  their 
way,  fastening  thcmselrca  to  successive  fragments,  one 


of  which  riMe  like  A  tteeplB,  being  tweoty  &tboiiu  above   CBAP.  IV. 
and  twelre  below  the  w»tcr.     At  one  time  they  mw  pji^^"!  ,5^ 
KHmd  them  more  thoa  fouT  hundred  large  icebeiga,  the  bnr^ 
fear  of  which  nude  them  keep  okee  to  the  ahore,  not 
aware  of  that  being  the  quarter  where  theM  dangeroiu 
bodies  were  formed,  and  along  which  they  chiefly  langed. 
Uowsver,  they  atUl  proceeded,  aad  baviog  pused  what 
they  called  little  ley  Cape  came  to  (hrange  Island, 
which  constitutes  the  northern  extremity  of  Nota  Zeio- 
bls.    Here  tea  men  ewam  on  ahon,  and  having  mounted 
certain  piles  of  ice,  which  roae  sa  it  were  into  a  little 
mountain,  they  bad  the  aatisfacUon  of  seeing  the  ooort 
trending  aonthward,  and  a  wide  open  aea  to  the  aooth- 
caat.     They  hastened  bock  to  Batenta  with  tluae  joyfbl 
tidings,  and  the  succes  of  the  voyage  wm  now  considered 

But  these  hopes  were  delusive;  for,  after  doubling DoiUlnit 
what  vras  caUed  Cape  Dwiro  (Zclania),  tie  icebergs  *='p* '*^"- 
mustered  in  su«Ji  force  that  the  crews  gave  up  all  idea 
of  doing  more  than  reach  the  Strait  of  Waygatz  on  their 
return  home.    They  were  driven,  however,  so  rapidly 
before  the  floating  masaea^  that  three  men,  who  had 
mounted  one  of  them  to  recoimoitre,  would  have  been 
left  behind,  but  for  extnotdinary  exertiona  of  ^[ility. 
They  were  now  drawn  into  what  tliey  called  Icy  Port,  jcj  Port 
and  the  vessel  was  thrown  into  a  position  almost  per- 
pendicular, with  one  end  nearly  touching  the  bottom. 
fVam  this  critical  attitude  tbey  were  relieved  next  day ; 
but  fresh  masses  of  ice  continually  pourad  in,  augmenting 
the  terrible  ramparts  with  which  they  were  enclosed. 
One  side  of  her  was  raised  by  successive  pieces  jammed  (^,iaj  .^^ 
beneath  it,  but  the  other  was  similarly  elevated ;  so  that  Um. 
she  was  lifted  to  the  top  of  the  ice  as  by  maciunery. 
All  this  time  the  cracking,  both  around  them  and  within 
the  ship  itself,  was  so  dreadful  that  they  were  in  con- 
tinual fear  of  its  parting  into  fragments ;  but  the  internal 
noise^ariaogmerely&om  the  freezing  of  the  juices  of  the 
timber,  was  much  leas  dangerous  thou  they  ima^cined. 

'L'hey  now  felt  ttiat  they  must  bid  adieu  for  this  year 
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CHAP.  rv.  to  ftU  hopes  of  escape  ftom  their  icy  prison.  As  the 
taprUKiiMd  ^^**ct  ^"^  cracking  costinaally,  and  opening  in  difierent 
k  Ui* !».  qoartan,  they  made  no  doubt  of  ita  going  to  pieoea,  and 
could  only  hope  to  anrvlre  the  winter  by  oonatmcting  a 
hnt,  which  might  shelter  them  from  the  approaching 
rigour  of  the  season.  Paitiea  sent  into  tke  conntry  re- 
ported that  they  had  seen  footitrpa  of  rein-deer,  also  a 
liTcr  of  fresh  water,  and,  what  was  still  mon  important, 
a  great  quantity  of  fine  trees,  with  the  roots  attached  to 
^""l"'  them,  strewed  upon  the  shore.  Not  one  of  these  eonld 
liare  grown  on  the  frozen  soil  of  Notk  Zembla ;  bat,  as 
already  noticed,  they  were  all  brought  down  tiio  rivera 
of  Moscovy  and  Tartary,  and  waRed  over  the  ocean  by 
winds  and  carrenta.  This  circumstance  gave  a  pecu- 
liarly cheerful  oolonr  to  the  hopes  of  tiie  marinera. 
They  trusted  that  Providence,  which  hod  in  this  lur- 
prisiug  manner  furnished  materials  to  bsitd  >  house, 
and  fuel  to  warm  it,  would  supply  also  whatever  was 
necessary  for  their  passing  through  the  apptoacbing 
winter,  and  for  retuniing  at  length  to  their  native 
5211"*  country.  A  sledge  was  instantly  formed,  and  three 
men  cat  wood,  while  ten  drew  it  to  the  spot  marked 
out  for  the  hut.  They  were  desirous  to  raise  a  rampart 
of  earth  for  shelter  and  aecnrity,  and  with  this  view 
kindled  a  fire  in  the  hope  of  softening  the  ground,  but 
in  rain. — The  carpenter  having  died,  it  was  found  ira- 
posdble  to  digagravc  for  him,  and  they  lodged  his  body 
in  a  cleft  of  the  rock, 
•"O*"*  The  building  was  carried  on  with  ardour,  as  affording 

the  only  hope  of  life  ;  yet  the  cold  endured  in  this 
operation  was  intense,  and  almost  insupportable.  When 
a  nail  was  put  into  the  mouth,  it  froze  to  the  lip,  and 
brought  the  skin  away.drawing  blood.  The  snoweome- 
Umes  fell  so  thick,  for  days  successively,  that  the  seamen 
rUtf  Ottr.  could  not  stir  from  under  cover.  They  had  at  the  same 
time  per^ual  combats  vrith  the  Polar  bear.  On  one 
occasion  the  master  saw  from  the  ship  three  of  thesu 
fbrions  animals  making  their  way  towards  the  working- 
party,  to  whom  he  gave  warning  by  uttering  loud  cries. 
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They  iinmediately  ran  towards  the  Tcssel ;  when  ono  of  ciur.  IV. 
them,  in  his  haste,  full  into  a  clelt  in  the  ice,  and  was 
given  np  for  lost ;  but  the  beais  oTerlooking  him,  con~ 
tinned  their  chaae  of  the  main  body.  The  sailors  liaving  jMapa  tnua 
at  length  reached  the  ship,  made  the  circuit  of  it,  and  twi. 
mounted  from  beliind ;  but  their  pursuers  entered  in 
ftont,  and  advanced  furiouslj'  to  the  attack,  A  man. 
Bent  down  to  the  kitchen  to  light  a  match,  was  in  too 
gteat  haste  and  agitation  to  accomplish  that  simple  pro- 
cess, and  the  muskets  were  thus  useless.  The  crew 
could  now  only  parry  the  assault  by  throwing  at  their 
assailants  whatever  came  first  to  band,  by  which  the 
attention  of  the  animak  was  always  for  a  moment  at- 
tracted, though  they  returned  to  the  charge  with  fresh 
vigour.  At  length,  when  matters  seemed  approaching 
to  extremity,  a  halberd  was  darted  at  the  large^  whicti 
struck  him  on  the  month  with  such  force  that  he 
retreated  from  the  vessel,  and  the  others  followed. 

Notwithstanding  this  intense  rigour,  winter  liad  not  Travmrj 
yet  thoroughly  set  in.    Several  days  of  soutli-wcst  wind  """■ 
dissolved  a  vast  quantity  of  ice,  and  the  marinera  saw  a 
wide  open  sea  withou^  while  the  vessel  was  enclosed 
within,  as  it  were,  by  a  solid  wall.     By  October  they 
completed  their  hut,  and  prepared  to  convey  thitlier 
their  provisions  imd  stores.     Soj.o  painful   discoveries 
were  now  made.    Several  tuns  of  tine  Dantzic  l>e<'r,  oi 
an  agreeable  and  medicinal  quality,  and  from  which 
they  had  anticipated  much  comfort,  had  frozen  so  hard  j,B,n,„njj 
as  to  break  the  casks,  bursting  even  the  iron  hoops  by  of  iiaiir. 
which  they  were  bound.     The  contents,  indeed,  existed 
in  the  fonn  of  ice  ;   but  this,  when  thawed,  had  merely 
the  taste  of  bad  water ;   and  though  in  the  middle  they 
found  a  liquor  concentrating  in  itself  the  whole  strength 
of  the  beer,  it  had  not  the  true  flavour  of  that  beverage. 
They  made  trial  of  mixing  the  two  together,  but  without 
being  able  to  restore  its  proper  relish  and  virtue. 

The  sun,  which  had  hitherto  been  their  only  pleasure  j^^Ji^  '* 
and  consolation,  now  began  to  pay  only  short  viEuts,  and 
to  give  ugns  of  his  approaching  departure.    He  rose  in 
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CHAP.  lY.  the  south-south-east,  and  set  m  the  south-south-west^ 
The  mooB.  ^^^^  ^  moon  was  scarcely  dimmed  by  his  presence. 
On  the  1st  November  his  full  orb  ¥ra8  still  seen  for  a 
short  interval ;  on  the  2d  it  rested  on  the  horijEOUy  from 
which  it  did  not  detach  itself;  and  on  the  4th  the  sky 
was  calm  and  clear,  but  no  sun  rose  or  set. 

The  dreary  vrinter  night  of  three  months^  which  had 
now  set  in,  was  not,  however,  without  some  alleviations. 
The  moon,  which  happened  to  be  at  the  full,  wheeled 
her  pale  circle  round  the  whole  horizon.  With  the  sun 
disappeared  also  the  bear,  and  in  his  room  came  the 
Arctic  fox,  a  beautiful  little  creature,  whose  flesh  re- 
sembled kid,  and  furnished  a  variety  to  their  meals. 
They  found  great  difficulty  in  the  measurement  of  time, 
and  on  the  6th,  as  they  did  not  rise  till  it  was  late,  a 
controversy  ensued  whether  it  was  really  day  or  night. 
The  cold  had  stopped  all  the  clocks ;  but  they  afterwards 
formed  a  sand-glass  of  twelve  hours,  by  which  they 
contrived  tolerably  well  to  estimate  the  duration  of  their 
dreary  solitude. 

On  the  dd  December,  as  the  sailors  lay  in  bed,  they 
heard  from  without  a  noise  so  tremendous,  as  if  all  the 
mountains  of  ice  by  which  they  were  surrounded  had 
fallen  in  pieces  over  each  other.  In  &ct,  the  first  light 
which  they  afterwards  obtained  showed  a  considerable 
extent  of  open  sea ;  yet  this  disruption  must  have  been 
produced  by  some  internal  movement  of  the  ice,  and  not 
by  any  tendency  towards  thaw. 

As  the  season  advanced  the  cold  became  more  and 
more  intense.  Eai'ly  in  December  a  heavy  fall  of  snow 
stopped  up  all  the  passages  by  which  the  smoke  could 
escape ;  so  that  a  fire,  at  all  fitted  for  the  dreadful  in- 
clemency of  the  season,  led  to  the  danger  of  sufibcation. 
The  men  were  thus  obliged  to  keep  the  room  at  a 
miserably  low  temperature,  for  which  they  used  the 
imperfect  remedy  of  heated  stones,  passed  from  one  bed 
to  another.  An  unwonted  difficulty  accompanied  every 
WtaiUiur.  attempt  to  wash  their  clothes :  wlienever  they  took  these 
up  from  the  boiling  water,  and  began  to  wring  them, 
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the  linen  froze  in  their  hands;  and  when  they  hung  CHAP, IV. 
tliem  up  to  dry,  the  side  farthest  from  the  fire  was  hard  (jrgaTtoflte. 
frx>zen.  The  cold  becoming  always  more  rigorous,  ice  ingt. 
two  inches  thick  was  formed  on  the  walls.  At  length 
their  sufierings  came  to  such  an  extremity,  that,  casting 
at  each  other  languishing  and  sorrowful  looks,  they  an- 
ticipated that  this  must  end  in  the  extinction  of  life. 
They  now  resolved  that,  cost  what  it  might,  they  should 
for  once  be  thoroughly  warmed.  They  repaired,  there- 
fore, to  the  ship,  whence  they  carried  an  ample  supply 
of  coal ;  and  having  kindled  an  immense  fire,  and  care-  Meani  r»- 
fully  stopped  up  the  windows  and  every  aperture  by  ^eat 
which  the  cold  could  penetrate,  they  brought  themselves 
into  a  most  comfortable  temperature.  In  this  delicious 
state,  to  which  they  had  so  long  been  strangers,  they 
went  to  rest,  and  talked  gaily  for  some  time  before 
falling  asleep.  Suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
several  wakened  in  a  state  of  the  most  painful  vertigo ; 
their  cries  roused  the  rest,  and  all  found  themselves  more 
or  less  in  the  same  alarming  predicament.  On  attempting 
to  rise  they  became  dizzy,  and  could  neither  stand  nor 
walk.  At  length  two  or  three  contrived  to  stagger  to- 
wards the  dook" ;  but  the  first  who  opened  it  fell  down 
insensible  among  the  snow.  De  Veer,  who  stood  behind, 
revived  him  by  pouring  vinegar  on  his  face ;  and  the 
wintry  idr,  which  had  been  their  greatest  dread,  now 
restox^d  life  to  the  whole  party. 

These  unhappy  mariners  being  thus  compelled  to  insapport. 
afford  a  certain  access  to  the  blast,  its  effects  became  ^^^  <3c>^ 
more  insupportable  than  before.    It  seemed  as  if  the  fire 
had  lost  all  power  of  conveying  heat ;  their  clothes  were 
white  with  snow  and  hoar-frost ;  their  stockings  were 
burned  before  the  feet  felt  any  warmth ;  and  this  result 
was  made  known  by  smell  rather  than  by  feeling.    Yet, 
in  the  very  midst  of  these  sufferings,  remembering  that 
the  6th  January  was  the  Feast  of  the  Kings,  they  be-  Feut  of 
sought  the  master  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  cele-  '^'°<*' 
biate  the  festival.    They  hnd  saved  a  little  wine  and 
two  pounds  of  fiour,  with  which  they  fried  pancakes  in 


□11 ;  the  ticket!  were  drawn,  the  gunner  was  crowned 
King  of  Nova  2^mblB,  and  tlis  evening  pasKd  as  merrily 
aa  if  tbejr  bad  been  at  home  round  Uieir  own  fireaidea. 
Nothbg  can  more  strikingly  Ulostrate  the  Kilntaiy 
effects  produced  even  in  the  most  depreaaiiig  circnm- 
Etancea  by  mental  occupation  and  amusement, — an  ex- 
pedient of  which  Captain  Pany  afterwards  made  k 
happy  a  use. 

About  the  middle  of  January  the  crews  began  to  e:^ 
perienne  some  abatement  of  that  deep  darkne«s  in  which 
they  had  been  so  long  involved,  aud  which  prevented 
the  exercise  and  amusement  so  necessary  to  tlieir  health. 
Soon  after,  abont  mid-day,  a  faint  flush  was  seen  to  tinge 
tho  horison  ;  and  this  first  ilawn  of  the  annual  montiog 
revived  in  their  hearts  the  hope  which  was  almost  ex- 
tinguished. On  the  24th,  De  Veer  and  two  others  nn 
in  to  say  that  they  had  seen  a  portion  of  the  sun's  disc 
Bacentz  demonstrated,  on  astronomical  principle!^  that 
this  could  not  take  place  for  fifKcn  days  to  come. 
Many,  however,  trusted  more  to  the  eyes  of  their  com- 
panions than  to  scientific  deductions ;  and  beta  were 
taken,  that  could  not  be  decided  in  the  two  following 
days,  in  consequence  of  a  heavy  fog  with  which  the  air 
was  oppresaed.  The  27tb,  however,  being  clear,  they 
went  out  in  a  body,  and  saw  ascendingabove  the  horizon 
the  full  orb  of  that  great  luminary,  Joy  took  possession 
of  ttieir  hearty  and  Barents  in  vain  continued  to  prove 
that  ttiis  appearance  was  contrary  In  eveiy  principle  of 
science.  He  was  not  aware  of  the  extensive  power  of 
refraction  in  that  northern  atmosphere,  wbkh,  in  C^> 
tain  Parry's  expedition,  produced  a  umllar  abridgmaut 
in  the  duration  of  the  Polar  winter. 

Affairs  now  aaumed  a  more  cheerful  aspect.  Instead 
of  constantly  moping  in  the  but,  the  men  went  out 
daily,  employed  themselves  in  walking,  running,  and 
athletic  games,  which  warmed  their  bodies  and  preserved 
their  health.  With  the  sun,  however,  appeared  their 
old  enemy  the  bear.  One  attacked  them  amid  so  thick 
a  mist  that  they  could  not  sea  to  point  their  pieces  and 
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(Ought  dultet  in  th«  hat.  The  animal  came  to  the  cmr.nr. 
door,  and  made  the  most  desperate  attempts  to  bunt  it  RaiMwni 
open;  bat  the  muter  keeping  bis  back  firmly  ■^f^^^^ 
against  it,  the  unwelcome  visiter  withdrew.  Soon  after- 
ward3^  however,  he  mounted  the  roof,  whore,  having  in 
vain  attempted  to  enter  by  the  chimney,  he  made 
furiooa  eSbrta  to  poll  it  down,  tearing  the  Hiil  in  which 
it  was  wrapped  ;  all  the  while  hie  frightful  Toaringa 
apread  dismay  through  the  mansion  below :  at  length 
he  finally  retreated.  Another  came  so  close  to  the  man 
on  guard,  who  was  looking  another  way,  that  on  re- 
ceiving the  alarm  from  those  within  and  looking  about, 
he  saw  him«vlf  almost  in  the  jaws  of  the  bear  ;  however, 
he  had  the  presence  of  mind  instantly  to  fire ;  when  the 
brute,  being  struck  in  the  head,  attempted  to  escape, 
but  was  pursued  and  despatched. 

The  firat  reappearance  of  the  sun  bad  inspired  hopes  iMan  of 
that  tlie  weallier  would  become  continually  more  mild  '°°"' 
and  agreeable.     It  was,  therefore,  a  severe  disappoint- 
ment, when,  in  Fehmary,  a  heavy  gale  from  the  north- 
east brought  a  cold  more  intense  than  ever,  and  ^ain 
buried  the  hut  under  snow.     This  was  the  mor«  pain- 
fully felt,  as  the  men's  strength,  and  supply  of  generous 
food  to  recruit  it,  were  alike  on  the  decline.     They  no 
longer  attempted  daily  to  clear  a  road,  but  thoee  who 
were  able  went  out  and  in  by  the  chimney.     A  dreadful  rtXhm  id 
calamity  then  overtook  tliem  in  the  fkilure  of  their  '"■■ 
stock  of  wood  for  fael.     They  hegan  to  gather  all  the 
fragments  which  tiad  been  thrown  away,  or  lay  scuttend 
about ;    hut  Ihese   being  soon   exhausted,  it  Itehoved 
them  to  carry  out  tlieir  sledge  in  search  of  more.    To 
dig  the  trees,  however,  out  of  the  deep  snow,  and  drag 
them  to  the  hut,  was  a  task  which,  in  their  present 
weak  state,  would  have  appeared  imposdble,  had  they 
not  felt  that  they  must  do  it  or  perish. 

In  the  course  of  March  and  April  the  weather  became  ioutr 
milder,  and  the  attention  of  all  the  crew  was  drawn  to  «'■''" 
plans  and  prospects  of  return.    Southward,  on  the  side 
of  Taitary,  the  icy  masses  were  Still  floating,  but  to  the 
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north-esat  there  was  an  opon  ma.     Vet  the  harriera 
which  enclosed  the  ship  not  only  continued,  bnt,  to 

'  tJieir  inexpressible  grief,  tspidly  increased,  probably 
from  the  fragments  which  drifted  into  the  haihour  npoD 
the  hieahing-  np  of  the  great  exterior  field.  In  the 
middle  of  March  the«e  obstructions  were  only  7&  paces 
broad  ;  in  the  beg^inning  of  May  they  were  SOO.  The 
piles  of  ice  reacmbled  the  hoasea  of  a  great  city,  inter- 
spersed with  apparent  towers,  stpcpks,  and  chijnueya. 

1^  The  BulotB,  viewing  with  despair  the  predicament  in 
which  they  were  phiced,  earnestly  entreated  permission 
to  fit  out  the  two  boats,  and  in  them  t«  nndertake  the 
Toyage  homeward.  The  master  at  length  agreed,  pro- 
vided there  was  no  better  prospect  by  the  end  of  May. 
From  the  20th  to  the  20th,  a  north  wind  came  on,  and 
blew  upon  them  a  still  greater  qnantity  of  ice ;  so  that 
they  no  longer  hesitated  to  1>egin  their  work,  and  to 
bring  from  the  sliip  nils  and  cordage.  The  extrication 
of  the  boats  from  under  the  snow  was  a  most  laborious 

''  task,  and  the  equipment  of  them  would  have  been  next 
to  impoidblc,  but  for  the  cnthuuaam  with  which  it  was 
undertaken.  By  the  11th  June  they  had  the  vessels 
fitted  out,  their  clothes  packed,  and  the  provisions  em- 
barked. Then,  however,  they  had  to  cnt  a  way  through 
the  steeps  and  walls  of  ice  which  intervened  between 
them  and  the  open  sea ;  while  amid  the  extreme  fatigue 
of  digging,  breaking,  and  cutting,  they  were  kept  b 
play  by  a  huge  bear,  which  had  come  over  the  ftvzen 
sea  from  Tartaiy. 

At  length,  having  embarked  all  their  clotlies  and  pro- 
vbions,  they  set  sail  on  the  14th  with  a  westerly  breete. 
In  the  three  following  days,  having  pasiied  the  Cape  of 
Isles  and  Cape  Dedre,  they  came  to  Orange  Isle,  always 
working  their  way  through  much  encumbering  ice. 
Wiien  Uiey  were  off  Icy  Cape,  Barentz,  long  struggling 
with  severe  illness,  and  now  feeling  his  end  approach, 
devred  that  he  might  be  lifted  up  to  take  a  last  view  of 
that  fetal  promontory,  on  which  he  gazed  for  a  cod- 
dderable  time. 
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On  the  following  day  the  veaela  were  ngain  inTolved   CHAP.  IV. 
in  manes  of  drift-ice,  and  were  so  forcibly  struck,  aa  |„„j^  [„ 
well  aa  sqneeaed  between  opposite  ficldt^  that  the  men  rimk*  nt 
bade  a  final  odien  to  each  other.     Seeing,  however,  a  ***"-"* 
body  of  fixed  ice  at  a  little  distance,  De  Veer  took  a 
rope  and  leaped  from  fragment  to  fragnent,  till  he  ar- 
rived on  the  firm  snr&ce.     A  commnnfcation  thus 
formed,  they  landed  fint  the  sick,  then  the  stores  and 
proTidaD^  and,  finalty,  they  drew  ap  the  boata  them- 
aelTco,    Daring  thia  detention,  BarentE,  being  informed 
of  the  severe  illneM  of  olte  of  the  men  named  Adrianson, 
■aid  that  he  himielf  waanot  far  ftma  liis  end.     As  he  I>wtholDi 
continued,  however,  convening  and  looking  on  a  chart    ™'' 
of  the  voyi^  made  byDe  Veer,  it  was  thought  that  his 
disease  could  not  be  sa  serious,  till  he  pnshrd  aside  the 
paper,  asked  for  a  dranght  of  water,  and  immediately 
expired.     This  event  deeply  afflicted  the  crews,  botli 
from  their  personal  attachment  to  him,  and  the  lose  of 
his  skill  in  piloting  the  vcbmIb. 

The  sailora  with  some  drift-wood,  repaired  the  boats ;  Boin  i» 
yet  the  ice  was  still  cloae  nronnd,  and  they  were  strnck  P**"^ 
with  the  fear  that  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  escape 
from  this  iiank.     On  the  E2d,  however,  open  sea  ap- 
peared at  a  little  distance ;  and  having  dragged  the  boats 
over  successive  pieces  of  ice,  they  were  again  afloat. 
After  three  days  they  reached  Cape  Nassau,  the  ice  fre- 
quently stopping  them,  but  separating  again  like  the 
gates  of  a  sluice,  and  allowing  a  passage  ;  thoogh  on  the 
2Qth  they  were  obliged  once  more  to  disembark  and 
pitch  their  tents  on  the  frozen  snrfoce.     On  the  opposite 
coast  they  saw  immense  herds  of  the  walms,  and  the 
'  Air  was  darkened  with  numberlew  birds.     While  they  Attad  of 
'   "were  fast  asleep  in  the' tent,  the  senthiel  callfed  out,*™* 
"Thrft  bean  I  Aree  hears  1"    The  whole  crew  were 
instantly  oat;   bnt  their  mnskets  were  charged  only 
with  amall'shot.    However,  "these sweetmeats,"  though 
they  coald  not  inflict  any  serious  woond,  Induced  the 
monaten  to  turn,  when  one  of  them  Wai  puiaued  and 
killed.    Th«  survivoiB  carried  off  their  dead  companion 
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to  tlie  most  rugged  parts  of  the  ice,  where  they  deronred 
a  large  portion  of  his  carcass. 

The  year  was  now  advanced  ;  the  bright  light  of  the 
sun  and  the  occasional  south-westerly  breezes  dissolved 
the  ice,  and  gradually  opened  a  way  before  them* 
But  dangers  of  a  new  class  soon  succeeded*  The  dis- 
tinction between  fixed  and  floating  ice  had  now  almost 
ceased,  the  former  continually  melting  away.  When 
they  thought  themselves  lying  secure  on  a  large  field, 
a  body  of  icebeigs  came  in  from  the  sea,  struck  and 
dashed  it  to  pieces.  The  packages  were  separated  from 
the  boats,  and  several  dropped  into  the  water.  With 
much  labour  and  peril  they  scrambled  over  the  detached 
fragments  to  a  place  of  safety,  while  the  weighty  articles 
sank  into  the  softened  ice,  not  ^thout  the  greatest  risk 
of  falling  to  the  bottom.  For  twelve  houra  the  sailors 
floundered  through  this  loose  and  broken  surface  before 
they  could  establish  themselves  on  the  field  which  was 
attached  to  the  land. 

The  2d  of  July  was  the  finest  day  yet  seen  in  Nova 
Zembla;  and  the  weather  continuing  favourable,  pro- 
duced on  the  7th  an  open  sea,  to  which,  with  great 
labour,  the  men  succeeded  in  dragging  the  boats.  From 
this  time  their  progress,  though  often  obstructed,  was 
never  entirely  stopped.  In  several  of  the  rocky 
bays  they  caught  an  immense  number  of  birds,  which, 
not  having  yet  learned  to  fear  man,  allowed  themselves 
to  be  taken  by  the  liand.  Near  Admiralty  Bay  they 
saw  two  hundred  walruses  lying  on  a  bank  of  ice,  and 
attacked  them  ;  but  these  powerful  animals  advanced  to 
the  combat,  snorting  and  blowing  in  so  tremendous  a 
manner  that,  had  not  a  fresh  wind  sprung  up,  the  mar- 
iners might  have  had  to  bewail  a  serious  loss ;  and  they 
regretted,  amid  so  many  Inevitable  evils,  to  have  brought 
on  themselves  one  so  very  unnecessary. 

On  the  28th,  after  passing  the  bay  of  St  Lawrence, 
when  they  came  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Nova 
Zembla,  they  discovered  with  surprise  and  joy  two 
Russian  vessels  at  anchor.    They  approached  and  were 
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well  received  by  the  crews,  several  of  whom  recollected   chap.  IV. 
having  met  them  in  the  former  voyage,  and  were  truly  Reoep^  by 
astonished,  instead  of  the  large  and  handsome  vessels  Rustian 
whose  equipment  they  had  so  much  admired,  to  see      ^"' 
them  in  miserable  open  boats,  with  pale  and  meagre 
countenances.    After  mutual  presents,  the  parties  agreed  Um  cf  coch^ 
to  sail  together  to  Waygatz,  but  were  separated  by  a  *®*'*** 
heavy  gale.    On  a  small  isle  the  Dutch  found  abundance 
of  oocUkariOy  or  scurvy-grass,  by  the  use  of  which  the 
sick  recovered  in  a  manner  almost  miraculous.    On  the 
dd  August  they  steered  their  course  to  the  south-south- 
west, and  though  somewhat  obstructed  by  ice,  came 
next  day  in  view  of  the  Russian  coast.    They  had  a 
tedious  but  safe  voyage  to  Kola,  where,  to  their  joyful  ^^P^  "* 
surprise,  they  found  John  Comeliz,  who  displayed  the 
greatest  kindness,    and  afforded  them  a  comfortable 
passage  to  Amsterdam.    As  no  account  was  ever  given 
of  this  commander^s  own  proceedings,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  they  did  not  lead  to  any  important  discovery. 

The  question  as  to  a  north-eastern  passage  was  not  Henry 
yet  considered  as  finally  determined.     The  London  "****^"' 
merchants  next   took  it  up,  and  in  1608  sent  out 
Henry  Hudson,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself 
by  a  voyage  to  Spitzbergcn,  and  proved  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  early  navigators.    The  design  of  this 
able  seaman  appears  to  have  been,  not  to  entangle  him- 
self in  the  straits  and  islands  on  the  Russian  coast,  but 
to  strike  at  once  into  the  channel  between  Nova  Zcmbla 
and  Spitzbergen.    He  dropped  down  to  Blackwall  on 
the  22d  April,  and  on  the  dd  June  saw  the  North  Cape,  Entantried  In 
bearing  south-west.    He  still  pualied  on  to  the  north  ^'^^  *^ 
and  east,  till  he  reached  the  latitude  of  75°,  when  he 
found  himself  entangled  among  ice.    He  at  first  en- 
deavoured to  push  through,  but,  failing  in  this  attempt, 
turned  and  extricated  himself  with  only  **^  a  few  rubs." 
On  the  12th  June  he  experienced  a  thick  fog,  and  had 
his  shrouds  frozen ;  but  the  sky  then  cleared,  and  af- 
forded bright  sunshine  for  the  whole  day  and  night. 
On.  tlie  16th,  Thomas  Hilles  and  Robert  Rayner 
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lemnly  ayerred,  that,  while  standing  on  deck,  they  savr 
a  mermaid.  This  inhabitant  of  the  deep  is  described  as 
having  a  back  and  breast  like  a  woman,  a  yeiy  white 
skin,  and  long  black  hair  flowing  behind ;  but  on  heir 
turning  round  they  descried  a  tail  as  of  a  porpoise,  and 
speckled  like  a  mackerel.  It  seems  uncertain  which  of 
the  cetaceous  tribe  suggested  tiiis  resemblance  to  the 
human  form. 

Hudson  continued  to  push  on  eastward,  varyingaocord- 
ing  to  the  wind,  between  the  latitudes  of  74^  and  75**. 
On  the  26th,  however,  heavy  north  and  north-easteriy 
gales,  accompanied  with  fog  and  snow,  obliged  him  to 
steer  south-easteriy ;  and  this  course,  on  the  26th, 
brought  him  to  the  coast  of  Nova  Zembla,  in  lat.  72^ 
25'.  Here,  with  premature  resignation,  as  June  was 
not  yet  closed,  he  concluded  that  it  were  fruitless  to 
hold  this  year  a  more  northerly  course ;  in  place  of 
which  he  resolved  to  try  the  old  route  of  the  Waygats. 
From  this  he  was  diverted  by  the  view  of  a  large  sound, 
which  appeared  to  afibrd  an  equally  promising  opening. 
On  its  shores  also  were  numerous  heids  of  the  sea-horse, 
from  the  capture  of  which  he  hoped  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  the  voyage.  Nova  Zembla,  on  the  whole,  seen 
at  midsummer,  presented  to  him  somewhat  of  a  gay 
aspect.  He  says,  it  b  *'  to  man's  eye  a  pleasant  land  ; 
much  mayne  land,  with  no  snow  on  it,  looking  in  some 
places  green,  and  deer  feeding  thereon.**  The  sound, 
however,  as  might  have  been  conjectured  ftom  the 
strong  current  which  flowed  down,  terminated  in  a  laige 
river,  and  the  boats  soon  came  to  anchorage  in  one 
fathom.  The  morses  also,  though  seen  in  great  num- 
bers, could  never  be  brought  to  close  quarters.  The 
Ice  -now  came  in  great  masses  from  the  south,  "very 
fearful  to  look  on  ;**  and  though,  "  by  the  mercy  of  God 
and  his  mighty  help,"  he  escaped  the  danger,  yet  by 
the  6th  of  July  he  was  "  void  of  hope  of  a  north-east 
passage  ;**  and,  determining  to  put  his  employers  to  no 
farther  expense,  hastened  home  to  England. 

We  know  not  whether  the  Muscovy  merchants  were 
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fiiUy  satisfied  with  the  zeal  displayed  by  Hudson  in  thb  chap.  iv. 
expedition ;  for  we  find  him  in  1609  setting  sail  from  £Q)pjZ^on| 
the  Texel  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dutch  East  India  or  Hndaon 
Company,  whose  hopes  of  a  northern  passage  had  again  ^^ 
revived.    On  the  5th  May  he  passed  the  North  Cape, 
and  on  the  19th  came  in  view  of  Wardhuys.    It  may  be 
remarked,  however,  that  our  countryman,  though  so 
excellent  a  navigator,  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  writer. 
His  narrative,  amid  vague  complaints  of  fog  and  ice,  qq^|^„., 
shows  nothing  distinctly  but  tiiat  he  determined  tonmmuiTa. 
repass  the  North  Cape,  whence  he  steered  across  the 
Atlantic  to  America.    Forster  says  that  he  reached 
Nova  Zembla, — an  assertion  directly  contrary  to  the 
captain's  own  narrative,  and  inconsistent  with  the  time 
spent  in  this  part  of  the  voyage.    According  to  Constan- 
tin,  the  crew,  consisting  chidQy  of  seamen  accustomed 
.to  sail  to  India  by  the.  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  were  soon 
alarmed  by  the  tempests  and  floating  ice  of  the  North. 
The  truth  is,  the  commander^s  own  mind  seems  to  „. 
have  been  fixed  on  north-western  discovery.    This  ap-  views  of 
pears  from  several  hints  in  his  second  narrative ;  and  he  *<iocc»> 
was  probably  inclined  to  content  himself  with  a  mere 
show  of  proceeding  eastward,  that,  apparently  baffled, 
he  might  follow  his  favourite  direction.     He  seems  to 
liave  been  impressed  with  the  expectation  of  finding  an 
open  sea  between  Viiginia  and  Newfoundland  ;  and  in 
fact  he  discovered  the  important  bay  which  receives  the 
river,  called  after  him  the  Hudson,  and  on  wliich  Kew  S^TrivS^** 
York  was  afterwards  built ;  but  this  lies  out  of  our  Uudion. 
pn«ent  sphere. 

The  Russia  Company,  at  a  subs  quent  period,  made 
some  attempts  to  establish  a  factory  on  the  Pechora ;     ' 
but  after  persevering  for  two  or  three  seasons,  they 
relinquished  the  undertaking. 

In  1676,  Captain  John  Wood,  on  his  own  sanguine  CapfRin 
representations  as  to  the  great  probability  of  a  north-  ^*^  ^**^ 
eastern  passage,  was  sent  out  by  the  Admiralty  in  the 
SpeedwelL    On  the  fiirther  coast  of  Nova  Zembla,  how- 
ever, his  vessel  went  to  pieces,  and  the  crew,  cost  on 
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CHAP.  IV.  shore,  with  difficulty  reached  their  consort,  the  Pix>»- 
Siiipwnck  of  perouj  Fink,  which  atfoTded  them  a  pasaage  home. 
Wood.  Wood,  though  he  hod  done  nothing  to  throw  light  OD 

the  subject,  brought  back  an  imprenion  respecting  it  oo 
very  gloomy,  that  the  plan  of  penetrating  to  India  in 
this  direction  was  thenceforward  giren  up,  and  haa  not 
been  revived  even  in  the  eras  of  the  mo«t  entlnuiaatio 
enterprise. 
*h"?nJi??       ^*  """y  '*  pf^po"  in  thi*  place  to  notioe  the  attempts 
■oTnnntsnc.  recently  made  by  the  Runian  government  to  oomplet« 
tile  atirvey  and  exploration  of  Nova  Zembla,   to  our 
knowledge  of  which  little  addition  had  been  made  nnce 
tlie  time  of  Barentz,     To  eflpct  this  object  an  expedi- 
tion was  despatched  in  1819  under  Lieutenant  LtiEaref ; 
but  it  encoQDtered  such  forroidable  maaaes  of  iue,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  return  without  in  any  d^ree  ejecting 
diitila         his  ohjecL     Captain  Litkc  was  employed  in  the  same 
'^''^  undertaking  in  1821,  but  the  issue  was  almost  equally 

unfavourable.  In  the  fiiUowingyear,  however,  the  same 
oiGcer  was  again  sent  to  sea ;  and,  after  an  extensive 
survey  of  the  coast  of  Lapland,  came,  on  the  Bth  Augfust, 
in  view  of  Nova  Zembla.  During  his  progress  along  the 
western  shore,  he  found  it  in  general  to  correspond  witfi 
the  delineation  given  by  Borenti,  recognising  In  par- 
ticular Admiralty  Isle ;  after  which  he  reached  a  head- 
land supposed  to  be  the  Cape  Desire  of  that  naTigator, 
but  differing  by  about  Ifi  d^rees  from  the  longitude 
which  he  had  aasigned  to  it. 
Tiird  n^  Litke  was  intrusted  with  a  similar  command  a  third 
'"■  time  in  1823,  when  he  ascertained  thnt  the  promontory 

which  he  had  imagined  to  be  Barentz'a  Cape  Dcaire,  was 
in  fact  hia  Cape  Nassau,  and  that  the  description  of  it 
given  by  this  celebrated  discoverer  was  quite  correct. 
In  the  same  voyage  he  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  great  strait,  called  Matotchkin  Schar,  which  divides 
the  island  into  two  parts,  and  found  its  length  to  be 
about  52  English  miles. 

His  general  conclusions  are,  that  the  southern  section 
of  the  coast  is  low  and  Hat ;  but  that  about  lat.  73°  there 
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commencM  a  cbAin  of  Bomeirhat  lafly  mountains,  the  CHAP.  IT. 
nminits  of  which  are  coTered  with  snow.     The  appear-  coii,^niu 
■nee  of  the  countiy  U  dreoty  and  miaerable  in  the  ex-  uriiwi  a. 
trcme  ;   notwithstanding  which,  the  idea  entertained  hy 
tboM  who  coniider  it  as  a  mere  msM  of  ice,  partially 
t^rinked  with  mU,  waa  found  quite  emneoos.     Captain 
Utke  brought  home  with  him  Bpecimena  of  the  different 
rockg  and  earths  of  which  it  is  composed. 

The  same  navigator  was  appointed  once  more  in  1824,  Var^n  to 
with  instractions  to   examine  the  eastern  coast;   but^^"*^ 
in  endeavouring  to  penetrate  between  SpitEbeigen  and  """t: 
Nova  Zembla  he  was  completely  repulsed  by  the  masses 
of  ice  with  which  the  sea  was  encumbered  ;  while  his 
attempt  to  make  a  pasaige  by  the  Strait  of  Waygatz 
was   equally   defeated   by  contrary  winds  and   calms. 
Hence,   notwithstanding   these   spirited  eBbrts  on  the 
part  of  the  Rossian  government,  no  great  accession  has 
been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  that  insniar  territory. 
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CHAPTER  V, 
Early  Voyagei  towardt  the  North  Fok. 

Plin  of  a  PoUu-  Paasage  to  Indl»— Voyages  to  Cberie  lalaad* 
Hudson— Poole— Baffia—Fotherby. 

CHAP.  V.  Thb  atteniioii  of  the  public,  it  has  appeared,  was  early 
BcJi«mTof  ft  drawn  towards  a  Polar  passage,  which,  by  striking  di- 
^j^oUr  pftft.  rectly  across  the  Arctic  ocean,  might  bring  the  navigator 
by  a  shorter  route  than  any  other  to  the  golden  realms 
of  the  East.  Mr  Robert  Thome,  a  zealous  promoter  of 
discovery,  in  his  memorials  to  Henry  VIII.  and  other 
great  men,  always  placed  foremost  the  scheme  of  reaching 
India  by  this  improved  course.  It  is  not  wonderful, 
Iiowever,  tliat  such  a  voyage  should  not  have  been  among 
the  first  which  were  attempted.  A  century  had  elapsed 
from  the  discovery  of  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  half  that  period  since  the  commencement  of 
the  naval  career  of  Britain,  before  her  seamen,  despairing 
of  success  by  the  more  circuitous  tracks  hitherto  followed, 
put  forth  all  their  strength  to  cross  the  icy  waters  which 
surround  the  northern  pole  of  the  earth. 
Dfftcovery  of  Barentz,  as  already  noticed,  had  in  his  third  voyage 
Spitzbergea.  discovered  Spitzbergeii ;  but  it  was  in  pursuit  of  the 
fisliery  that  the  EngHsK  were  first  attracted  into  the 
high  latitudes  of  the  Greenland  or  Polar  Sea.  In  1608, 
Alderman  Sir  Francis  Cherie  of  London  fitted  out  the 
Godspeed,  under  the  command  of  Stephen  Bennet,  ap- 
parently with  the  vague  idea  of  exploring  the  Arctic 
shores,  and  ascertaining  their  sources  of  commercial 
wealth.    The  captain  at  first  followed  the  beaten  track 
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of  the  North  Cape,  Wardhuys,  and  Kola ;  after  whidi,    OHAP.  v 
reyerBing  his  dliectioD,  he  pushed  north  and  north-west  capfaiia* 
mto  the  ocean.    On  the  16th  August,  at  two  o^clock,  he  Beonet 
descried  two  hills  which  seemed  to  rise  ahove  the  clouds. 
In  four  hours  he  reached  the  Bear  Island  of  Barentry 
and  not  having  heard,  it  should  seem,  of  its  previons 
discoYcry  by  that  navigator,  gave  to  it,  in  honour  of  his 
own  employer,  the  name  of  Cherie.    Here  the  sailors  ^^^  *°^ 
caught  only  two  foxes  and  a  few  fishes ;  for  though  cragfat 
they  saw  the  teeth  of  a  morse,  proving  that  those  ani- 
mals did  **  use  there,*'  the  season  was  considered  too  far 
advanced  to  commence  operations  against  them.    He 
directed  his  course  homeward  by  ELola  and  the  North 
Cape,  and  reached  the  Thames  on  the  16th  October. 

Sir  Francis,  on  the  return  of  the  ship,  though  it  came  S«eond 
empty,  was  so  far  satisfied  as  to  send  it  out  next  year  ^^ 
under  the  same  commander.    Bennet,  accordingly,  not 
only  went  out  a  second  time,  but  made  several  successive 
voyages,  in  which  the  capture  of  the  morse  was  carried 
on  with  considerable  success. 

While  these  things  were  going  on,  Henry  Hudson,  HadMo  dt»- 
m  ie07,  was  despatched  by  the  Muscovy  Company  to  {SJ^M^Jwy 
penetrate,  if  possible,  directly  across  the  Pole.  This  Company, 
bold  enteiprise  had  not  been  before  attempted,  and  it 
constitutes  the  first  recorded  voyage  of  the  eminent 
navigator  to  whose  skill  it  was  confided.  Having  sailed 
on  the  1st  May,  he  passed  the  latitude  of  Iceland,  and 
took  a  direction  westward,  being  desirous  to  survey  the 
northern  boundaries  of  Greenland,  thinking  there  might 
be  an  open  sea  in  that  direction  as  likely  as  in  any  other. 
On  the  13th  June  the  ships  were  involved  in  thick  fog, 
their  shrouds  and  sails  being  finozen ;  but,  when  it  cleared 
next  morning,  the  sailors  descried  a  high  and  bold  head- 
land mostly  covered  with  snow,  behind  which  rose  a 
castellated  mountain,  named  the  Mount  of  God's  Mercy. 
Rain  now  fell,  and  the  air  felt  temperate  and  agreeable. 
They  steered  eastward  to  clear  this  coast ;  but,  after  being 
for  some  time  enveloped  in  mists,  again  saw  land,  very 
high  and  bold,  and  without  snow  even  on  the  loftiest 
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ORAP.  ▼.   mountaiiu.    To  this  cape,  situated  in  73^,  thaj  gav^s  the 

—       name  of  Hold-with-Hope. 
Pissing  He  now  took  a  north-eastward  direction,  and  on  the 

^Usbergen.  27th  £untly  perceived  the  coast  of  Spitzheigen.  He 
•till  pushed  northward,  till  he  passed  the  79th  degree  of 
latitade,  where,  though  the  san  at  this  season  did  not 
deeoend  lower  than  ten  degrees  above  the  horicon,  the 
weather  was  piercingly  cold,  and  the  shrouds  and  sails 
often  froaen.  The  ice  obliged  him  to  steer  In  various 
directionB ;  bat,  embracing  every  opportunity,  he  pushed 
on,  as  appeared  to  him,  to  81^%  and  saw  la^  stretchiug 
without  interruption  as  for  as  82^.  But  as  the  extremity 
of  Spitsbergen  does  not  lie  beyond  81%  he  must  have 
committed  eome  mistake,  either  in  his  latitudes  or  in 
mistaking  for  land  extensive  fields  of  ice.  It  has  been 
cupposed  that  he  had  again  reached  the  opposite  coast  of 
tireenirad.  Greenland ;  but  this  seems  inconsistent  with  his  bear- 
ings, which  are  always  more  or  less  to  the  eastward. 
The  sea,  in  the  latitudes  of  QV  and  82°,  he  considers  to 
be  so  completely  barred  with  ice  as  certainly  to  defeat 
all  attempts  at  a  passage  to  the  Pole  in  this  direction ; 
though,  in  lus  opinion,  it  might  be  frequented  with  great 
advantage  on  account  of  the  immense  multitude  of  seals 
with  which  it  abounds.  He  retumed,  coasting  along 
Spitabeigen,  some  parts  of  which  appeared  very  agree- 
able ;  and  on  the  15th  September  arrived  in  the  Thames. 
BnterpriMof  The  Muscovy  Company,  still  the  most  enterprising 
^^U0cov7  body  in  England,  detennined  to  fit  out  another  expedi- 
'^^'  tion  for  Polar  discovery.  They  intrusted  it  to  Jonas 
Poole,  who  had  distiuguished  himself  in  the  Cherie 
Island  voyages ;  and  it  was  hinted  to  him,  that  though 
diKOvery  was  to  be  lus  main  object,  yet  he  might  catch 
at  intervals  some  morses^  and  even  one  or  two  whales, 
to  make  the  voyage  defray  its  own  expenses.  He  took 
iiis  departure  in  due  season,  sailing  frx>m  BlackwaU  on 
the  Ist  March  1610.  By  the  16th  he  had  reached  the 
coast  of  Norway,  in  lat.  66%  but  the  wind  then  blew 
from  the  north  so  ^  extreme  fierce,  with  great  store  of 
mow  and  frost,"  and  the  vessel  was  so  laden  with  ice. 
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tiiat  it  oonld  not'  maintftin  a  ^  fore  cooney**  and  was  chap.  >• 
driven  back  as  &r  as  Scotland.    Here  he  remained  till  q^^,^ 
the  12th  April,  when,  feyoured  by  a  southerly  breexe,  joius  I'ooIa 
he  again  set  sail,  and  after  many  stormsi  anowsi  and  ex- 
treme firoeta,  came  inyiew,  <»i  Uie  2d  May,  of  the  North 
Ci4>e.     He  then  steered  for  Cherie  Island,  near  which 
he  judged  himself  to  be  on  the  6th ;  but  the  fog  was 
soeh  thsi  he  ooold  not  see  a  cable's  length,  and  ^  the 
ship  had  many  a  knock;  but,  thanks  be  to  God,  no 
hann  was  done !''  Continuing  to  beat  about  in  this  ob- 
seuifity,  he  entirely  missed  his  object,  and  the  first  land 
seen  hy  hkn  was  in  76®  Wf  being  the  shores  of  an  inlet 
on  the  coast  of  Spttsbeigen,  whk^  from  the  deer's  boras 
found  there,  he  named  Horn  Sound.    He  pushed  on  to  ^^'^  ^"^^ 
77®  26',  where  he  found  the  air  more  temperate  than  he 
had  formerly  folt  it  at  the  North  Cape  at  the  same  sea- 
son.   Soon,  however,  there  was  a  complete  reverse ;  the 
ahip  was  involved  In  thick  fogs, — and  wind,  fifost,  snow, 
and  cold,  seemed  to  strive  for  the  mastery.   After  many 
a  sore  stroke  he  got  the  vessel  through ;  but  the  main- 
sail was  still  ^  frosen  as  hard  as  over  he  found  any  doth," 
and  eould  with  great  difficulty  be  set.    He  discovered 
an  island,  which  he  called  Blackpoint,  and  the  nearest 
promontory  he  named  Cape  Cold ;  but  next  day  the 
weather  changed  so  entirely  that  he  gave  to  a  similar 
projection  the  milder  appellation  of  Fair  Foreland.    His  FWr  fan- 
views  continued  to  brighten,  when  he  found  that  the  ^^^ 
sun,  as  the  season  advanced,  gave  a  most  powerful  heat ; 
that  the  ice  was  melted  on  the  ponds  and  lakes ;  while 
that  which  still  floated  on  the  sea  was  not  nearly  so 
huge  as  he  had  seen  it  in  73  degrees.    He  conceived 
fovouraMe  hopes,  therefore,  even  after  so  sharp  a  be- 
ginning, and  judged  that  a  passage  by  the  Pole  was  as 
likely  to  be  found  in  thb  as  In  any  other  meridian.    He 
might  therefore  have  been  expected  to  apply  himself  in  p„r^}t  ^f 
the  most  zealous  and  determined  manner  to  make  the  monoi. 
discovery.    A  large  herd  of  morses,  however,  having 
oome  in  sight,  he  despatched  his  crew  in  pursuit  of  them  ; 
and  from  this  time  there  is  not  another  word  of  prose- 
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CHAP.  y.  eating  the  research.  The  taking  of  the  walms  and  the 
Sfldnctir  ^^h  <^^  1^0^  A^^  then  an  attack  on  the  whale,  absorbed 
nenoTthe  his  whole  attention.  He  met  with  some  dangers.  One 
^^'"^  day  he  attacked  a  herd  of  morses  lying  on  ice,  which 

proved  hollow,  and  suddenly  broke,  whereon  ioe  and 
beasts  slid  into  the  sea  together,  and  the  crew  had  great 
difficulty  in  not  going  along  with  them,  especially  one 
man ;  for,  besides  being  crashed  by  the  weight  of  the 
carcasses^  the  animals  that  were  alive  struck  at  him  in 
the  water,  and  severely  bruised  him.  Upon  the  whole 
SpiMmrgcn  ^^  judged  Spitsbergen  to  be  mOder  than  Cherie  Island, 
and  was  not  less  surprised  at  the  great  number  of  deer, 
than  at  the  care  of  Providence,  which  enabled  them  to 
subsist  on  so  little  pasturage,  with  only  the  rocks  for  a 
^  house,  the  starry  canopy  for  a  covering,  and  not  a  bush 

or  a  tree  to  shelter  them  from  the  nipping  cold  of 
winter. 
Satitfturtion       Although  Poole  returned  from  this  voyage  without 
Towe!*       having  done  or  almost  attempted  any  thing,  yet,  as  he 
brought  a  considerable  store  of  oil  and  teeth,  his  em- 
ployers were  not  ill  satisfied.    They  fitted  him  out  next 
year  in  the  Elizabeth  of  fifty  tons,  and  in  their  instruc- 
tions distinctly  informed  him  that  discovery  was  to  be 
his  main  object;  yet  intimated,  as  before,  that  as  he 
proceeded  with  the  Mary  Maigaret,  destined  for  the 
New  expedi-  whale-fishery,  he  might  begin  by  joining  her  in  taking 
tton  planned  ^^  f^^  whales,  and  in  his  course  along  the  coast  kill  as 
many  morses  as  might  chance  to  present  themselves. 
Having  extracted  the  oil,  he  was  to  floor  the  hold  with 
their  skins,  which  a  tanner  had  agreed  to  purchase  of 
the  Ck)mpany ;  but  all  this  was  only  to  lighten  the  cost 
of  discovery,  and  not  to  be  in  any  degree  a  primary 
pursuit. 
Wreck  of  the     ^^®  vessels  set  sail  early  in  April  1611,  but  were 
Miiry  Mwc'    soon  separated  by  fogs  and  storms ;  and  when  Poole 
goret.  reached  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  he  found  only  three 

boats  escaped  from  the  wreck  of  the  Mary  Margaret. 
In  the  rest  of  his  proceedings  we  never  hear  a  single 
word  of  discovery ;  but  applying  himself  most  diligently 
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to  the  secondary  object,  by  the  8d  of  August  he  had    CHAP.  V. 
accumulated  oil,  morse-skms,  and  teeth,  to  the  extent  gnoe^^ 
of  29  tons, — a  good  laduig,  he  observes,  for  a  ship  of  50.  fishery. 
Accordingly  it  proved  her  ruin.    As  the  last  package 
was  brought  in,  she  went  entirely  to  one  side,  and  all 
the  skins,  which  lay  loose  in  the  hold,  slipping  in  the 
same   direction,  carried  her  altogether  under  water. 
Poole,  who  sat  in  the  cabin,  considered  himself  as  ^tai  eonat- 
having  only  the  choice  of  being  drowned  by  remaining,  **"•*"*•• 
or,  in  attempting  to  escape,  of  being  killed  by  the  casks^ 
staves,  and  divers  other  things  which  were  traversing 
the  ship  in  every  direction.    He  chose  the  latter  alter- 
native as  the  least  certain,  and,  though  twice  beaten 
down,  was  plucked  from  the  jaws  of  death,  being  en- 
abled to  crawl  out  with  his  skull  laid  open,  and  his 
ears,  back,  and  ribs  severely  bruised.    The  crew,  who 
all  escaped,  were  taken  on  lx»rd  a  Hull  ship  commanded  Eacape  of  tlM 
by  Thomas  Marmaduke,  of  whom  Poole  makes  many 
complaints;  which  Purchas,  thinking  too  difiiise,  has 
omitted.    As  to  Greenland,  he  observes,  in  general, 
that  when  he  first  went,  the  mountains  and  plains  were 
almost  entirely  white  with  snow ;  afterwards  they  ap- 
peared green  with  grass  and  a  little  moss ;  but,  lastly, 
the  sun  with  his  powerful  heat  dissolved  the  ice,  and 
exhaled  such  a  profusion  of  vapours,  that  the  day 
difiered  little  firom  the  darkest  night  elsewhere. 

He  was,  nevertheless,  sent  out  a  third  voyage  in  1612,  Third  toy- 
with  two  vessels,  the  Whale  and  the  Sea-horse ;  but  ho  *^^ 
seems  on  this  oocaaon  also  to  have  busied  himself  solely 
in  the  capture  of  whales,  which  he  killed  to  the  amount 
of  thirteen.  No  mention  is  made  of  anything  being 
either  attempted  or  projected  in  relation  to  discovery ; 
though  he  states  that  Marmaduke  penetrated  to  the 
latitude  of  82°.  No  detail,  however,  is  given,  nor  have 
we  any  narrative  from  that  captain  himself;  which  is 
to  be  regretted,  as  he  seems  to  have  been  more  deeply 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  reseaith  than  any  other  ma^ 
riner  of  that  time. 

The  next   expedition  took   place  in  1613,   uuaer 
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CHAP.  V.   William  Baifin,  the  most  learned  navigator  of  the  nge^ 
wmiain"      and  one  of  the  greatest  names  in  northern  adrentun. 
htJOxu         It  was  not,  however,  by  this  voyage  that  he  obtained 
his  reputation,  though  he  was  provided  with  six  good 
and  well-armed  ships;  the  object  of  it  appearing  to 
have  been  little  else  than  to  chase  from  the  Greendand 
seas  all  other  vessels  that  might  attempt  to  use  them 
for  fishery.    Their  practice  was,  whenever  they  fell  in 
with  a  foreigner,  to  summon  the  master  on  board,  show 
the  king's  commission  granted  to  the  woiahlpful  Com- 
pany, and  desire  him  to  depart,  on  pain  of  having  a 
^rorairive^  cannonade  immediately  opened  upon  him.    The  strength 
of  the  English  being  in  general  decidedly  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  squadron  in  those  seas^  these  terms 
were  usually  acceded  to  without  opposition.    At  one 
time,  indeed,  five  vessels^  Dutch  and  French,  including 
a  large  one  of  700  tons  from  Biscay,  mustered,  and 
showed  signs  of  offering  battle ;  but  the  Spaniard  having 
lost  courage  and  yielded,  the  rest  were  obliged  to  follow 
his  example.    On  another  occasion  a  Dutchman  having 
refused,  and  endeavoured  to  make  ofi^,  so  brisk  a  fire 
was  opened  upon  him,  that  he  had  nearly  run  on 
UnroMoo.    shore,  and  was  fiiin  to  submit.    A  considerable  number 
mb^prooMd-^f  English  sailors  seem  to  have  been  on  board  these 
foreign  ships,  who  were  all  forcibly  taken  out.    It 
seems  difficult  to  discover  on  what  ground  the  subjects 
of  King  James  attempted  to  establish  their  ^ght  to 
these  coasts^  since  they  had  neither  been  the  first  dis- 
coverers, nor  held  them  in  any  sort  of  occupation.    In 
fact,  they  were  not  able  ultimately  to  make  good  the 
pretensions  which  they  urged  in  so  violent  a  manner. 
Hefductof        There  is  no  mention  of  any  effort  on  the  part  of 
*^**''®^-     Baffin  for  the  purpose  of  discovery.    On  the  contrary, 
Marmaduke,  who  had  again  endeavoured  to  penetrate 
to  the  north  of  Spitzbeigen,  was  chidden  for  having 
thereby  hindered  the  voyage,  and  was  prohibited  from 
any  fiurther  attempts  of  the  kind  during  the  season. 
The  former,  however,  made  some  curious  observatioiis 
on  the  effects  of  refraction  in  high  northern  latitudes. 
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Tho  Company  still  did  not  consider  the  question  of  a  chap.  v. 
i^rthem  passage  decided,  as,  indeed,  since  the  time  ^q^^^^^ 
Hudson,  it  could  not  be  said  to  have  been  seriously  at-  itobert 
tempted.    In  1614  they  appointed  Robert  Fotherby,  in  **o">«'»y- 
the  Thomasine,  to  accompany  their  Greenland  fleet  of 
ten  ships  and  two  pinnaces,  with  instructions,  while  the 
rest  were  fishing,  to  devote  himself  mainly  to  discovery. 
Baffin  accompanied  him  as  pilot.     After  considerable 
obstmctionsi  eleven  vessels  being  at  one  time  fast  among 
the  ice,  the  captain,  by  the  6th  of  June,  pushed  on  to 
Hakluyt's  Headland.     He  endeavoured  to  penetrate 
through  Magdalena  Bay,  which  he  calls  Maudlen  Sound ; 
but  ^e  weather  was  foul,  and  the  ice  lay  unbroken 
from  shore  to  shore.    On  the  10th  he  stood  fi&rther  out,  ^^  ^^' 
and  succeeded  in  passing  to  the  north  of  the  headland, 
when  he  again  encountered  an  impenetrable  barrier. 
He  then  steered  westward,  in  hopes  of  discovering  a 
more  &vonrable  opening ;  but  the  ice  trending  south- 
west, ho  sailed  twenty-eight  leagues  without  succesi^ 
and  then  returned  to  the  Foreland.    About  the  middle 
of  July,  the  air  becoming  clear  and  favourable,  he  and 
Baffin  ascended  a  high  hill,  to  see  what  prospect  there 
was  of  getting  forward ;  but  as  far  as  they  could  dia- 
cem,  ice  lay  upon  the  sea,  which  indeed  seemed  wholly  Whaio  flaii- 
**  bound  with  ice,"  though  in  the  extreme  distance  there  ^^^ 
was  an  appearance  of  open  water,  that  inspired  some 
hope.    After  amusing  themselves  for  some  days  killing 
whales,  they  again  mounted  a  very  lofty  eminence,  from 
which  they  saw  an  extensive  channel,  but  much  im- 
peded with  ice.    This  was  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  Sound, 
which  they  afterwards  ascended  to  its  head,  and  found 
a  good  harbour,  very  advantageously  situated  for  the 
whale-fishery. 

It  was  now  the  9th  of  August,  and  Fotherby  saw  two  Penerw- 
Dutch  ships^  which  had  been  sent  out  for  northern  dia-  ^^ 
covery,  making  their  way  homeward,  after  relinquishing 
the  undertaking  in  despair ;  but  he  was  determined  not 
to  be  baffled  in  his  attempt  without  some   fioiher 
struggle.    He  pushed  towaids  the  north  from  Cape 
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CBAP.T.    Barren,  and  bad  made  twenty-four  leagneo,  when  he 
isinT^tioii  *S<un  metthe  ice.    He  coagled  along  it  two  days,  hoping 
from  ke.        to  find  an  opening  among  its  shattered  fragments ;  but 
a  north  wind  Bpiang  up,  with  heavj  snow,  and  every 
thing  being  cold,  thick,  and  winter-like,  he  was  foroed 
once  more  into  faarbonr.     The  shore  and  hiU  being  now 
corered  with  anow,  the  crew  were  seiied  with  the  desire 
of  returning  to  England ;  but  the  captain  was  still  un- 
willing to  depart  without  Bome  &rther  aatiafoction.     He 
went  in  a  boat  up  Redcliffb  Sound,  and  though  ice  waa 
newly  formed  upon  it,  of  about  the  tbickneea  of  a  half- 
crown  piece,   he  pierced  through,  and  got  into   open 
S^M^^     water.     The  snow,  however,  continued  to  &il  thick,  and 
the  east  wind  blew  in  the  ice  so  forcibly,  that  he  waa 
glad  to  return  to  the  ship.    Faaung  a  point,  it  was  ob- 
served that  a  cross  which  our  countrymen  had  erected, 
with  the  king's  arms  and  a  sixpenoe  nailed  upon  it,  had 
been  taken  down,  "sixpence  and  all,"  by  Uie  Dutch, 
and  Prince  Maurice's  arms  substituted ;  this  grievance, 
however,  was  speedily  redressed. 
ta^-ws*        About  the  end  of  August  a  gale  sprang  up  from  the 
"^  south-weBt,  and  brought  milder  weather  than  at  any 

former  period  of  the  season ;  and  the  strength  of  the 
thaw  waa  proved  by  huge  masses  falling  &om  the  snowy 
banks  into  the  sea  with  a  sound  like  that  of  thunder. 
Conceiving  better  hopes,  the  navigator  pushed  out  again, 
in  a  north-west  direction,  till  he  came  nearly  to  the 
latitude  of  80°,  when  he  heard  a  mighty  noise  of  the 
waves,  as  it  were,  breaking  on  an  extensive  shore.  It 
proved,  however,  that  he  was  now  on  the  margin  of  the 
great  nortliera  ice.  He  coasted  for  some  time  along 
Baturn.  that  grand  bnrrier ;  but  was  soon  embayed,  whence  it 
was  not  without  difficulty  that  he  extricated  himself. 
The  season  «lvascing,  he  took  the  benefit  of  a  ftir  wind 
to  steer  homewards,  and  on  the  4th  October  arrived  at 
Wapping,  with  his  whole  orew  of  twenty-six  men  in 
perfect  health. 

Fotherby,  having  recommended  himself  on  this  voy- 
age by  qiirit  and  diligence,  was  sent  out  next  year 
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(1615)  by  the  worshipful  Company,  in  the  Richard,  a  chap  V 
pinnace  of  only  twenty  tons.  After  many  conflicts  with  second  voj- 
ice  and  fog,  he  reached  Hakluyt's  Headland  about  the  JF^^ 
beginning  of  July.  He  forthwith  began  his  career  of 
discovery;  but  a  strong  southerly  gale  driving  him 
upon  the  ice,  shattered  his  bark  considerably,  and 
obliged  him  to  return.  As  soon  as  his  vessel  was  refitted, 
he  endeavoured,  by  a  westerly  course,  to  find  an  opening 
among  the  ice,  which  projected  in  various  points  and 
capes,  but  remained  still  fixed,  and  he  found  himself 
pushed  by  it  southwards  to  the  latitude  of  76^  How- 
ever, he  sailed  still  ferther  west,  towards  what  he 
thought  should  have  been  the  southern  part  of  Hud- 
son's Greenland ;  and  seafowls  in  vast  flocks  seemed  to 
indicate  land,  but  the  fog  lay  so  thick,  *'  that  he  might 
easier  hear  land  than  see  it."  When  about  lat.  71 4% 
the  air  cleared,  and  he  descried  a  snowy  hill  very  high 
amid  the  clouds,  while  the  fog  lying  on  each  dde  made 
it  appear  like  a  great  continent.  It  proved,  however,  j^^  Maytn 
to  be  only  an  island,  probably  Jan  Mayen ;  and  as  the  iiiand. 
shores  presented  nothing  but  drift-wood,  and  appeared 
as  if  fortified  with  castles  and  bulwarks  of  rock,  no 
shelter  was  afibrded  from  a  heavy  gale  which  began  to 
blow.  This  induced  him  to  stand  out  to  sea,  when  he 
regained  the  northern  point  of  Spitzbeigen,  and  began 
to  beat  for  a  Polar  passage.  The  wind,  however,  blew 
80  strong  from  the  north-north-east,  that  he  gave  up 
the  attempt,  only  resolving,  on  his  way  home,  to  take  a 
survey  of  Hudson's  Hold-with-Hope.  He  came  to  the 
place  where  it  ought  to  have  been,  but  finding  no  land, 
he  insisted  that  his  predecessor  must  have  been  mistaken  £ngu[^d. 
in  the  position  assigned  to  it, — a  suspicion  which  has 
been  recently  confirmed  by  Mr  Scoresby.  Availing 
himself  then  of  a  brisk  northerly  breeze,  he  shaped  his 
course  for  England. 

Fotherby,  on  being  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  pro* 
bability  of  a  passage  through  the  Arctic  Ocean,  replied, 
that  though  he  had  not  attained  in  this  respect  his  de- 
sire, nothing  yet  appeared  to  exclude  hope.    There  waa^ 
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CHAP.Y.  lie  remarked^  a  spacious  sea  between  Greenland  and 
Contiimed  Spitsbeigen,  though  much  pestered  with  ioe ;  and  there- 
hope*  of  mo-  foie  he  would  not  dissuade  the  worshipful  Company 
from  a  yearly  adventure  of  £160,  or  £200  at  the  most 
The  little  pinnace,  with  ten  men,  in  which  he  had  sailed 
two  thousand  leagues,  appeared  to  him  more  convenient 
for  that  purpose  than  vessels  of  larger  dimensions.  A 
very  long  period,  however,  eli^sed  before  any  attempt 
of  this  nature  was  resumed. 
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CHAPTER  Vr. 
Earfy  Vbjfogerin  Search  of  a  North-weH  Pagsage, 

Tlie  Portiigneie ;  The  CorterealaB— The  S|Mttii»i«b ;  Gome^* 
Expeditions  under  Henry  VIII. ;  their  leea^— Frobiaher'a 
Flnt,  Second,  and  Third  Voya^cee— Davis*  First,  Second, 
and  Third  Voyages— Weymouth— Knight—Hudson;  Mu- 
tiny of  his  Men ;  Disastrous  Issue  of  the  Expedition — Voy- 
ages of  Button— Gibbons— Bylot—BafBn— Jens  Monk,  the 
Dane— Fox  and  James— Knight  and  Barlow— Middleton, 

NoTWTTBSTANDiNo  the  repeated  efforts  to  find  a  paasage  chap,  vl 
by  the  east  and  north-east,  the  west  finally  became  the  ^^j^jTj^ 
scene  of  the  grandest  naval  enterprises,  and  flattered  the  the  Nomi- 
nation longest  with  the  hope  of  this  signal  discovery.^** ***■"** 
The  maritime  world  were  not  yet  aware  of  the  immense 
breadth  of  America  at  its  northern  limit.    That  conti- 
nent was  imagined  to  terminate  in  a  cape,  after  rounding 
which,  and  passing  through  the  Strait  of  Anian, — an 
imaginary  channel,  supposed  by  the  early  geographers 
to  separate  America  from  Asia, — an  entrance  would  bo 
opened  at  once  into  the  Pacific,  in  which  the  nayigator 
might  proceed  fiill  sail  to  Japan,  China,  the  Spice  Is* 
lands,  and  all  the  other  regions  abounding  in  Oriental 
wealUu 

Of  the  European  nations,  Portugal  was  the  first  to  Portnfnicee 
embark  in  the  career  of  ocean-discovery.    Her  monarchs  ^'•'P'**- 
and  nobles  employed  their  utmost  exertions  to  double 
the  southern  point  of  Africa,  and  thereby  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  opposed  by  that  continent  to  a  direct  com* 
meroe  with  India.    Their  efforts  were  crowned  with 
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sooceas ;  and  the  passage  by  the  Cape  would  have  been 
the  most  brilliant  exploit  ever  performed,  had  it  not 
been  rivalled  by  the  contemporaneous  discoyeiy  of 
America.  Enough  might  seem  to  have  been  done,  both 
for  the  benefit  and  the  glory  of  the  nation,  without  di- 
recting their  efforts  into  any  other  channel ;  yet  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  houses  of  that  kingdom,  with  much 
enthusiasm  and  no  small  loss,  devoted  itself  to  western 
navigation.  We  allude  to  that  of  Cortereal ;  for  a 
member  of  which,  named  John  Yaz,  claims,  though 
somewhat  doubtful,  have  been  advanced  for  the  honour 
of  having  reached  the  shores  of  Newfoundland  some 
time  before  the  celebrated  voyages  of  Columbus  or  Ca- 
bot. In  1500,  his  son  Gaspar,  immediately  upon  hearing 
of  the  successful  labours  of  the  former  of  these  com- 
manders^ resolved  to  follow  his  steps.  Having  obtained 
from  the  king  two  vessels,  he  touched  at  Terceira,  one 
of  the  Azores,  and  proceeded  in  a  north-west  direction, 
endeavouring  to  find  his  way  to  India  by  some  of  the 
higher  latitudes.  Respecting  the  details  of  this  voyage 
there  remain  only  detached  notices^  which  Mr  Barrow 
has  collected  with  his  usual  learning  and  diligence.  He 
reached  the  coast  of  America  about  the  parallel  of  60®, 
probably  on  the  northern  shore  of  Newfoundland,  where 
he  found  a  bay  containing  numerous  islands  which  he 
calls  the  Golfo  Quadrado,— conjectured  to  be  the  Straits 
of  Belleisle.  He  then  steered  northwards,  and  passed 
along  a  coast  which  Europeans  have  since  conmionly 
called  Labrador,  but  which  in  the  early  maps  bears 
from  him  the  name  of  CorterealU,  In  some  of  the  nar- 
ratives it  is  designated  Terra  Verde  (Greenland),  but  it 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  country  to  which  Eu- 
ropeans have  still  more  improperly  affixed  that  appella- 
tion. The  territory  is  represented  as  amply  stocked 
with  timber,— a  description  which  applies  to  the  spa- 
cious forests  of  fir  and  pine  that  clothe  the  region  con- 
tiguous to  Canada  on  the  north.  The  natives  are 
correctly  described  as  a  mild  and  laborious  race ; — and 
no  leas  than  fifty-seven  being  allured  or  carried  on 
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boardy  were  conreyed  to  Portugal.    After  a  ran  along  chap,  vl 
this  shore,  estimated  at  about  700  miles,  Cortcxeal  camo  hi^ hMT 
to  a  point  which  seemed  to  preclude  all  &rther  progress,  latitude 
Ramusio,  indeed,  states  that  the  highest  latitude  he  at-  ^'^^^^ 
tained  was  only  60%  which  would  coincide  nearly  with 
the  entrances  into  Hudson's  Bay.    But  the  season  was 
now  somewhat  advanced  ;  and  the  approach  of  the  Polar 
winter,  the  floating  mountains  of  ice,  the  thick  snows 
which  filled  the  air, — ^the  gloomy  characteristics  of  an 
Arctic  climate, — must,  to  a  crew  accustomed  to  warm  Terrible 
and  temperate  seas,  have  appeared  peculiarly  terrible,  aspect  of  ttu 
It  was  therefore  judged  absolutely  necessary  to  return  ^nterT* 
home,  and  Cortereal  arrived  at  Lisbon  on  the  8th  Octo- 
ber 1501.*    Tliat  this  necessity,  however,  was  con- 

*  The  view  here  taken  of  Cortereal's  voyage,  as  extending 
along  the  eoast  of  Labrador,  has  been  lately  oontc«ted,  and  even 
treated  as  an  "  abeord  h]rpothesis,"  by  the  anonymoos  author 
of  "A  Memoir  of  Sebastian  Cabot."  He  maintains  that  the 
most  northern  point  reached  by  that  navigator  was  in  the  Gnlf 
of  St  Lawrence,  or  at  farthest  the  southern  extremity  of  La- 
brador. This  question,  relatinc  to  one  of  the  most  illustiious 
martyrs  in  the  cause  of  early  cQ8cover]r)  seems  to  merit  some 
attention.  It  may  be  premised,  that  this  hypothesis  can  with 
no  propriety  be  called  otir«,  since  it  is  the  general  belief  of  mo- 
dem eeographers,  expressed  by  the  very  names  of  Cortertalia 
and  Labradary  always  applied  to  this  coast.  Doubtless  it  was 
perfectly  open  for  the  author,  if  he  could,  to  disprove  this  opi- 
nion and  establish  his  own  ;  but  it  is  conceived  toat  a  very  few 
observations,  founded  in  a  ipeat  measure  on  documents  pro- 
duced by  himself,  will  prove  it  to  be  palpably  erroneous. 

Ftni^  The  voyage  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  have  been  di- 
rected towards  the  north,  and  with  a  view  to  northern  disco- 
very. But  as  the  objects  lay  westward,  the  direction  would  of 
course  be  modified  accordingly,  and  we  may  accept  the  state- 
ment of  the  Italian  ambassador,  that  it  was  tra  nuiesiro  e  pon" 
enie  (between  north-west  and  west).  But  such  a  course,  either 
from  Lisbon  or  Terceira,  could  scarcely  be  compatible  with  his 
reaching  any  point  south  of  the  St  Lawrence,  certainly  not  one 
which  would  admit  of  600  or  700  miles  of  northerly  navigation 
before  reaching  that  river.  By  supposing  one  desree  of  north- 
em  for  every  four  of  western  samnff,  we  should  make  him 
reach  America  in  about  the  latitude  of  50  degrees,  which 
would  place  him  on  the  northern  coast  of  Newfoundland. 

Second,  The  mild  and  laborious  character  ascribed  to  the 
Datives  {moiio  matuusH—escelleniia  da  faiipa),  presents  the 
most  striking  contrast  to  the  fierce  and  proud  indolonce  of  the 
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CHAP.  VL  sidered  to  arise  firom  the  season  only,  and  that  no  panic 
—      was  stniek  into  the  mind  of  this  intrepid  navigator,  was 

UndMntad 

^°'^*'*^  North  American  Indians ;  it  aoplies  exclnsiyely  to  the  Esqui- 
maux tribes.  The  habit  of  suDsistinff  almost  wholly  on  fish, 
the  elothin|i;  formed  almost  entirelj  of  seal-skin,  the  roofing  of 
the  hots  with  skins  of  fishes,  are  natares  which,  ooonning  to 
such  an  extent,  become  strikingly  characteristio  of  shores  in- 
habited by  Esquimaux. 

These  two  first  obserrations  ooncur  to  render  our  eonehision 
UgUy  probable ;  the  third  seems  to  resMve  STery  shadow  of 
doubt.  After  sailing  along  this  coast  six  or  seren  hundred 
miles,  the  narigator  was  arrested  by  a  frozen  sea  and  prodi- 

Eious  fSslls  of  snow  {mare  ag&amalo  e  infiniia  eopOa  de  neve) ; 
e  then  sailed  hosMwards,  and  arrlTed  at  Lisbon  on  the  8th  of 
October.  Hence  the  above  phenomena,  marking  the  setting  in 
of  the  utmost  seTority  of  an  Arctic  winter,  must  haTS  presented 
themselves  not  later  than  the  middle  of  September.  Surely  no 
one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  of  dimate  can  con- 
car  with  the  author  of  the  Memoir  in  the  supposition  that  at 
that  season  the  expedition  could  be  arresteo,  in  the  manner 
above  described,  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence. 

Respecting  the  latitude  reached  by  Cortereal,  there  ooeox 
two  different  statements.  Some  make  it  50%  others  60^  The 
author  sealously  adopts  the  fbrmer,  considering  it  as  th6  ulti- 
mate point  reached  by  that  nayigator.  So  anxious  is  he  to 
accumulate  authorities  upen  this  head,  that  he  quotes  first 
Chtmara  and  then  FumU,  as  if  they  had  oeen  separate  authors, 
although  he  knows  the  one  to  be  only  the  translator  of  the 
other.  The  truth  is,  there  is  not  the  slightest  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  statements.  There  are  two  positions  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  that  at  which  Cortereal  first  touched  the  American 
coast ;  and  the  one  where,  after  sailing  $00  or  700  mUes,  he 
terminated  his  cossting-Toyage.  The  latitude  of  M"  seems 
evidently  to  correspond  to  the  first  4>oint,  where  he  found  the 
Oo^  Quadrado,  the  extensive  pine-forests,  and  the  country 
wearing  a  smiling  aspect.  The  very  expression  of  Galvano, 
that  ^  M  sailed  into  that  climate  which  standeth  under  the 
north  in  50  degrees,**  clearlv  implies  this  as  the  latitude  at 
which  America  was  reached  ;  and  this,  as  already  observed, 
agrees  exactly  with  the  direction  in  which  CortercKsl  sailed 
from  Portugal.  The  latitude  of  60**  again  appears  as  clearly 
to  be  the  most  northern  point,  where  his  progress  was  arrested 
by  the  frozen  sea,  and  the  air  filled  with  wintry  tempests  ;  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  ten  degrees,  the  difference  between  these 
two  latitudes,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  space  of  600  or 
700  miles,  which  he  is  represented  to  have  sailed  along  the 
American  coast. 

The  only  feature  that  seems  at  all  to  support  our  author's 
hypothesis,  and  on  which  indeed  he  seems  to  place  his  sole  re- 
liance, is  the  verdant  and  smiling  aspect  whicn  the  navigators 


■officientlf  teatitied  b;  hia  appeanog  oa  the  ma  next    otUF.VL 
■csMm  with  two  veweli,  which  he  iteered  dnectljr  to  ^^ — 
the  meat  northerly  point  attained  in  the  former  vojrage,  utBipt. 
Ben  he  ii  described  aa  entering  a  atnit,  Hndson's  per- 
hapa,  or  note  probabljr  Frobiiher's ;  but  at  thii  critical 
DHHoent  the  two  shipa  were  aeparated  by  a  tempeet,  ^^  . 
amid  tha  floating  ioe  with  which  these  narrowi  are  in-i^ihaimpi 
feated.     Oneof  them  «acoe«ded  in  extricating  ilael^  and 
Matched  for  aome  time  in  Tain  for  its  conaort ;  bat  thk 
last,  which  had  on  board  the  gallant  leader  of  the  expe- 
dition, wot  aern  no  more,  and  no  intelllgenoe  conld  eTcr 
he  obtained  of  ita  fata.* 

anribed  to  lbl«  rwion.  TWa  doe*  not  enKtl^  eon-Mp«ad 
with  our  idau  on  iCa  ant^eet ;  bat  the  trath  ia,  that  eertain 
tntota  wboUj  niicaltiiatea,  erm  in  tha  neighbanihiiod  oT  the 
Aretie  eirde,  exhibit,  whaa  amjed  In  their  rammer  robe,  an 
appeataooe  peenUarlj  pleasing.  The  Ttuivd  Te(^et>tion,  the 
proAiaien  of  wild  Aoireia,  and  the  baihee  londed  with  delieiona 
berriea,  compoae  a  gajer  Kene  than  a  dispUred  oa  more 
iontheTD  ihoTca  that  ue  ooTered  with  the  dark  lainrlanoe  of 
tropical  filliHe. 
MVe  eoaZdar 

tbeaatbor^the ___ 

that  tha  objecta  of  Corteresl'a  aecond  Tojase  were  timber  aod 


ai  a  T  BDman  ambaMadoT,  to  have  been  mentioned,  bat  chiefl;, 
«•  MMpeet,  to  aatiaiy  that  elasa  of  peraona  who  eonaiderM 
■wiiaiililii  profit  aa  the  taif  lafiitimate  object  of  maritim  dia- 
•orer;.  Oaorio,  a  Terr  amimnt  Fortnsneaa  historiaa,  who 
wrote  the  hiatorj  of  unanaefa  reign  under  the  aancuon  of 
one  of  hia  araia,  ^Tea  a  Tsrj  oppoaite  *lew  of  the  motiTea  of 
CsrtersaL  He  aaja,  in  re^id  to  the  firat  Tojage.  '^  Gloria 
enpiditate  Tebamenter  inoensiu,  ad  toi  nomiait  memoriam  poa- 
tana  aliqoo  huto  memorabili  piodendam  pertinere  arbltlatua 
eat."  (Fowecftillj  inflaned  by  the  deelr*  of  gbu7,  he  thought 
il  Muiioatned  blm  to  traaamlt  hia  name  to  poatentj  bj  aoaie 
Bwmorable  exploit.)  With  r^ard  to  the  teoond  TDjai{e.  the 
obaerratian  ia ; — **  CtUn  ad  a pem  molti  plnra  oosnwcend]  n- 
pareUr— ot  lati&a  IHtora  ilUna  omnia  parragaratnT,  et  gantia 
Borea  et  Inttitnta  pardiaovet."  (Being  orsed  bj  the  hope  irf 
obtaining  more  aiUnnTe  knowledge — Ibat  n*  migbt  traierae 
more  wiBelj  all  the  ihorea  of  that  eonntrj,  and  misht  learn 
tboTonghly  tbe  manuenandcDatomi  of  the  people.) — Df  H«biu 
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When  these  gloomy  tidings  were  oonreyed  to  Por- 
tugal, Migael  Cortered,  a  younger  hrother,  animated 
with  the  most  tender  affection  for  Caspar,  and  with 
a  congenial  spirit  of  enterprise,  determined  to  put  to 
sea  in  search  of  him.  Having  equipped  three  vessels^ 
he  sailed  on  the  10th  May  1502  from  the  port  of 
Lisbon.  On  arriving  at  the  numerous  openings  into 
Hudson's  Bay,  the  captains  adopted  the  pkm  of  explor- 
ing separately  tlie  various  inlets.  Thia^  however  pro- 
mising in  some  respects,  was  an  imprudent  step ;  for 
nothing  could  have  conduced  more  to  their  mutual 
safety  than  to  keep  close  together,  and  be  ready  to 
aid  each  other  in  those  dreadful  exigencies  to  which 
this  navigation  is  liable.  It  proved  a  &tal  measure; 
two  of  them,  indeed,  met  and  returned;  but  Miguel 
and  his  crew  shared  the  fate  of  those  whom  tiiey 
had  gone  to  seek ;  and  it  was  never  known  where  or 
how  they  perished.  The  survivors  reported  at  Lisbon 
this  heavy  aggravation  of  the  former  distress.  Fra- 
ternal affection  and  daring  courage  seem  to  have  char- 
acterized the  whole  of  this  noble  race.  There  was 
still  a  third  brother,  Yasco  Eanes,  who  besought  of  the 
king  permission  to  search  for  his  lost  kindred  amid  the 
abysses  of  the  northern  ocean ;  but  on  this  project  a 
royal  veto  was  absolutely  imposed ;  lus  majesty  de- 
claring that  it  was  more  than  enough  to  have  lost  in 
this  cause  two  of  his  best  and  most  fiiithful  servants. 
After  a  commencement  so  gloomy,  and  such  gallant 
efforts  made  in  vain,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  project 
of  effecting  a  passage  in  the  Arctic  sea  was  ever  re- 
vived in  PortugaL 

Spain,  which  had  made  the  discovery  of  America, 
and  from  that  success  derived  so  much  glory  and 
wealth,  might  have  been  expected  to  take  a  deep  in- 
terest in  every  thing  connected  with  its  farther  explora- 
tion. The  fact,  however,  appears  to  be,  that  revel- 
ling amidst  the  rich  plains  and  glittering  treasures  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  she  felt  little  attraction  towards 
the  bleak  confines  of  the  Northern  Pole.    Only  one 
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voyage  is  mentioned,  that,  namclj,  which  was  under-    chap.  VI. 
taken  in  lfi24  by  GomeB,  with  the  view  of  seeking  s  y„~^ 
ahortei  panage  to  the   Moluccas.      He  is  nnderatood  Oaaa. 
to  have  touched  at  Newfoundland,  tailed  along  the 
cout  of  Kew  England  aa  far  as  the  40th  degree  of 
latitude,  and  returned,  after  a  vojrage  of  ten  months, 
bringing  with  him  a  few  of  the  natives,  but  without 
making  any  material  addition  to  the  mfbrmation  col- 
lected by  Cabot. 

Britain  at  last  atBumed  the  task  of  discovery,  and  Briiui 
made  it  almost  exclusively  her  own.  Her  efforts,  "'"^"'^ 
indeed,  were  long  m  vala ; — the  barriera  of  nature 
were  too  mighty ; — and  America,  stretching  her  shores 
into  r^ions  that  lie  beneath  the  perpetual  sweep  of 
the  northern  tempest,  Tenders  nav^tion  precarinus 
and  donbtfuL  More  recently,  however,  she  has  earned 
high  glory  in  this  career ;  she  has  formed  in  it  soma 
of  her  greatest  naval  commanders ;  has  opened  new 
channels  for  the  whale-fiaheiy ;  fixed  the  limits  of  the 
western  continent ;  and  explored  the  wide  seas  and 
laige  islands  whkh  range  along  ila  remotest  shorea. 

But  even  in  this  country  there  was  a  long  inter-  indiframoa 
rup^n  in  maritime  discovery,    Henry  VIJI.,  as  we  ^1^'"^ 
formerly  observed,  showed  from  his  accession  almost 
an  entire  absence  of  the  teal  manifested  by  his  pre- 
decessor; and  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  had  earned  per- 
haps the  highest  name  in  Europe  for  naval  skill  and 
enterprise,  finding  no  encouragement,  resolved  to  ttmisfer 
his  services  to  the  court  of  Spain.     Amid  this  neglect, 
however,  he  seems  to  have  preserved  the  strongest  Sabutiu 
attachment  to  his  native  country.     He  repaired  thither  '^''°*' 
in  lfil7,  and  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  fit  out  an 
expedition  with  the  usual  object  of  discovering  a  new 
route  to  the  East.    Unfortunately  the  command  was 
btmsted,  not  to  Cabot  himself,  the  early  and  able 
leader  of  such  expeditions,  but  to  Sir  Thomas  Pert,  sir  iiHnH 
who   though  he   held  the  high  rank  of  vice-admiial  ^"^ 
of  England,  seems  to  have  been  deetitute  of  the  quali- 
ties requisite  for  this  arduous  field  of  enterprise.    The 
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CHAP.  VL  other  WW  allowed  to  act  otdj  u  hia  pilot ;  jet  in  tliia 
Cdvtm«>-  eapwity  he  guided  the  veael,  •ocordlng  to  hia  own 
pliml-  ■Ut«mentin»lettertoBaniiuio,to  tbelatitudeof  674* 

N.  i  and  the  THearahea  of  the  author  of  "  A  Hamolr 
of  Sefaaatian  Cabot"  have  even  given  naaon  to  eoa- 
olnde  that  he  aetuaUy  entered  Hndaon'a  Bay,  and  waa 
aaoeuding  what  haa  ainoe  been  called  the  Fox  QianneL 
Be  eonddered  the  voyagB  to  far  aa  haTing  beea  quite 
proaperoua,  and  deduea  that  he  both  oouM  and  would 
hare  gone  to  Catola  (China)  ;  but  the  courage  of  the 
commander,  aa  well  aa  of  the  crew,  ^)peais  to  haye 
failed,  and  they  refoaed  to  proceed  any  futher.  By 
the  unoncoeaAil  iaeaa  of  thia  roy^e,  the  monarch 
aeema  to  have  been  conGnned  in  lua  pranooa  indiSer- 
enoe  to  diseoveiy.  Cabot  was  again  obliged  to  hare 
lecourae  to  Spun,  and  was  eoon  after  created  grand 
pilot  of  that  kingdom  ;  nor  did  he  ntnrn  to  E^laad 
till  the  period  of  Henry*!  death, 
RrmsD.  Jen  years  after  tliia  Mlure,  hi*  majesty,  niged  by 

ur.  TiionH     a  itrong  representation  on  the  port  of  tb  Thome  of 
otBriMsL       fiiistol,  who  aeema  to  hmt  tiiat  on  account  of  hit 
apathy  on  this  sabjeot  ha  wai  unworthy  to  reign, 
was  induced  to  fit  out  another  expedition  for  the  aame 
object.     The  recorda  of  it  are  moat  imperfect ;  though 
the  author  of  the  "  Memoir  "  has  found  that  the  namea 
of  the  Tceaela  were  the  Haij  and  the  Sampson,  and 
that  they  nached  the  latitude  of  53°  N. ;  but,  having 
prohably  set  out  too  early  in  the  aeaaon,  they  were 
arrested   there    by  ice  and  snow,   and  turned  to  the 
aouthward.     Que  of  them  appears  afterwards  to  hare 
touched  at  Forto  Rico. 
Ur.  ngrs  af         Thia  undertaking  was  followed,  at  the  distance  of 
'*'^''  nine   years,   by  another,   which   woa   set  on   foot  by 

Hr  Hore  of  London,  a  wealthy  individual,  who  easily 
induced  thirty  young  gentlemen  of  family  and  fortune, 
some  of  whom  were  from  the  Inns  of  Court,  to  embark 
aloi^  with  him.  In  this  case  alao  HaUuyt  had  to 
lament  the  absence  of  written  records ;  but  he  found 
out  Mr  Oliver  Dawbeny,   who   ^led   in  one   of  the 
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TetRls ;  and  tutnng  learned  that  ft  *on  of  Sir  Wiltuim  CBAr.Vt 
Bnt8  of  Norfolk  had  beca  of  the  party,  and  waa  (till  goonaof 
allTc^  he  Tode  two  hundred  milca  for  the  pnrpoee  of  ii' 
oonTcmng  with  that  gentleman.     From  theM  wiiiroce 
be  was  informed  that  the  band  of  yoluDteets  mnatered 
in  militaiy  amy  at  GnTeeeod,  and,  haying  taken  the 
■Kiament,  went  on  board.     They  bad  a  long  and 
tcdionB  voyage,  during  which  their  baoyant  Bpirita  con- 
aderably  flagged.     At  the  end  of  two   montha  they 
peached  Cape  Breton,  then  held  aa  part  of  the  West  o 
Indies;   whence,  in  fblfilment  of  their   views,   they 
endeanmred  to  shape  a  more  uortberly  course.     They 
leached  Fengnin  Island,  the  same  probably  since  called 
Bird^  Uand,  abotinding  in  fowls  as  large  as  a  goose, 
and   eren  in  bear^  which  made  sach  tolerable  food 
that  all  their  wants  were  snpplied.     Harinj;  proceeded 
to  NewfbnndUnd,   Dawbeny  one  day  called  on  bis 
comrades  to  come  and  view  a  boat  with  the  "  natnral  jf 
people  of   the   country,"   whom   they   had   earnestly  !■ 
desired  to  see.     A  barge  was  fitted  ont  to  treat  with 
them  ;  but  the  asTagea,   alarmed,  fled  precipitately, 
reUnqnUung  the  aide  of  a  bear  which  they  had  been 
roasting ;   and  all   attempts   to   overtake   them   were 
fruitleta.    The  country,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been 
■ingularly  barren  and   desolate.     Food,   it   was   said,  q^.,^ 
could  be   procured  only  by  pnrioining  from  the  nest  Kurltr  of 
of  an  oipray  the  fiah  collected  for  her  young.    It  seems  *°''^ 
strange  that  they  ihonld  have  remained  on  fiaa  shore, 
where   famine  soon  rose  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  drive 
them  to  a  most  frtghlfbl  extremity.     Several  of  them 
waylaid  a  companion,  killed  him,  and  depodted  his 
fleah   in  a  secret  place,  to  which  they  repaired,  and 
having  roasted   it   in  suocessive  portion^   eagerly  fed 
upon  it.     An  accident  betrayed  this  dreadful  secret, 
One  of  the  crew,  walking  with  a  comrade  who  had 
shared  in  the  cannibal  feast,  smelt  the  savour  of  broQed 
meat,   and    rrproBched   him   with   keeping  a  private 
hoard,  while  others  were  in  such  fearful  want.     They 
came  to  high  words,  when  the  guilty  person  iM, 
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caiAR  VI    "WbU,  ff  yon  wfll  han  it,  it  ii  ■  piece  of '• 

BoHHi-        flesh."    This  heing  reported  to  the  captain,  be  called 
J^^""**  together  the  abip's  company ;  and  solemnly  reprctent- 
ing  to  them  the  dreadful  crime  they  had  committed, 
obtained  a  promise  that  it  should  be  carried  no  farther. 
The  famine,  however,  becoming  always  more  preavng, 
they  were  at  length  driven  to  the  neccnity  of  panning 
this    horrible   expedient   systematically,   and   had   ar- 
ranged the  casting  of  lota  to  decide  whose  life  should 
-.      **"   sacrificed   to  bsto  the   real,  when  a  French  ohip 
Fri'iicb"    *  appeared  in  view.    Finding  it  to  be  well  stored  with 
^"^  proTisions,  they  scwpled  not  to  attack  and  seize  it, 

recommending  the  ejected  crew  to  the  ill-provided 
bark  which  they  themselves  had  loft.  They  made 
their  way  in  all  haste  home,  which  they  reached  in 
the  most  squalid  and  miserable  state.  So  changed  was 
young  Bots  that  neither  Sir  William  nor  his  mother 
could  recognise  him,  till  he  diqtlayed  a  secret  mark 
iht'Kmi-'''  which  proved  him  to  be  their  son.  Meantime  the 
BHD-  Frenchmen  arrived  in  their  own  country,  and  rmsed 

lond  complaints  against  the  cruel  and  unwartantable 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  treated.  Henry,  un- 
able to  deny  the  extreme  hardship  of  their  case,  yet 
moved  with  pity  towards  his  own  subjects,  whom  he 
was  unwilling  to  punish,  liberally  paid  from  his  privala 
purse  the  full  extent  of  the  loss. 
Want  ttiOist  From  so  slight  a  narrative  it  were  rash  to  form  any 
very  positive  conclusion ;  yet  we  cannot  help  observing, 
that  there  is  little  appearance  of  the  adventuren  having 
gone  out  duly  prepared  for  their  arduous  undertaking, 
and  little  display  of  nautical  skill,  prudence,  or  go>>d 
conduct,  in  the  whole  of  the  expedition. 
AUndgn-  After  so  disastroos  an  iseoe,  the  spirit  of  western 

wHi'i^ei.  discovery  slumbered.  The  great  zeal  kindled  in  tlw 
pioruion.  succeeding  reign  of  Edward  VI.  tnmed  wholly  to  the 
eastward,  producing  the  voyages  of  Sir  Hugh  Willough- 
by  and  others,  which  have  been  recorded  in  a  former 
ch^ter.  It  was  otherwise  during  the  government  of 
Queen  EliEabeth ;  though  that  princei^  however  much 
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inclined  to  faronr  whatsTer  might  contribute  to  the  glorj   OBaF.  vl 
and  interests  of  her  kingdom,  did  not  originate  sny  of -jvimi— .rf 
theee  schemea.    Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  and  Mr  Richard  ouimtiind 
Willis  wrote  tteatises,  where  learned  observations  were 
combined  withfancifal  reasonings  and  erroneous  reports ; 
but  all  calculated  to  influence  the  public  mind  in  sup- 
port of  such  undertakings.   The  first  voyage  was  planned 
and  conducted  by  Martin  Frobtsher,  an  officer  who  j|„ftin 
anerwarda  distinguished  himself  by  naval  exploits  in  Pnbktier. 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  who  earned  his  early 
Gune  by  contending  with  the  snovrs  and  tempests  of  the 
northern  deep.    Begarding  the  weatem  passage  as  the 
only  great  tiling  in  the  world  still  left  undone,  be 
solicited  during  fifteen  years,  in  city  and  court,  the 
means  of  equipping  a  small  flotilla  capable  of  accom- 
plishiDg  this  important  object.     The  mercantile  bodies 
manifested  a  coldnen  very  unlike  the  ardour  displayed 
on  former  occasions ;  but  some  influential  persons  proved 
at  lengtii  more  bvourablc,  and,  through  the  intcrt^st  of  intnntiif 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  he  was  enabled,  in  the  year  1676,  wj,51.°' 
to  fit  out  three  Tcaeels,  respectively  of  3£,  30,  and  10 
tons.     These  little  barks,  or  rather  boats,  seemed  ill 
fitted  for  navigating  tJie  Arctic  deep  ;   yet  Mr  Scoresby 
has  observed,  that  such  vessels  are  better  calculated  for 
threading  their  way  through  channels  obstructed  by  ice, 
and  even  for  wiilutandiiig  somewhat  rude  diocks  from  ' 

it,  than  larger  and  more  unwieldy  fabrics, 

Frobisher,  on  the  8th  June,  dropped  dom  from  Petaitim  ei 
Deptford  to  Greenwich,  where  the  court  then  resided,  '""^•r. 
and,  in  posing  the  palace,  fired  a  round  in  his  best 
style.  The  queen  looked  from  the  windows,  cheering 
and  waving  her  hand,  and  Secretary  Walsingliam  went 
on  board,  wished  the  captain  success,  and  exhorted  the 
crews  to  good  order  and  obedience.  Having  on  the  19th 
reached  Yarmouth,  he  thence  stood  out  to  sea,  and  on 
the  26th  saw  before  him  Sumbutgh  Head,  a  bold  pro- 
montory in  Shetland,  while  he  hod  Fiur  Isle  to  the 
north-west.  In  th«  remainder  of  his  course,  he  only 
gives  his  distances,  latitndet^  and  directions.    On  the 
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OUAF.TL  nth  July  he  wwnningB  of  pT«cipitoiis  ■uRUnila  which, 
Finttfi^  el  B*c»  >i>  ^e  height  of  mnimer,  were  oil  white  with  aaow. 
Oimimiid.  He  coticladed  thU  coast  to  be  the  Fri«tland  of  Zeno,  but 
in  fact  it  waa  the  aoathsm  point  of  Greenland,  near 
Cape  Farewell.  A  boat  put  9ut  towards  the  coaat,  but 
foaDd  it  so  barred  with  ice  and  obaeuied  bj  bg  that  it 
vna  impoaaiUe  to  land.  The  naTigatora  now  ateercd 
westward  saffering  aererely  from  northerly  gales. 
On  the  14th  the  wind  shattered  their  hn-yaii,  and 
bon  the  mizsenmaat  oreiboard  ;  and  on  the  16th  the 
t<^maat  with  ita  sail  broke  off,  and  fell  into  the  sea. 
Thejr  coatinned,  however,  (o  press  on ;  and  upon  the 
BMppad  V  !2d  a  thick  mist  dispetsing,  showed  a  long  line  of  ooost, 
conjectured  to  be  I^brsdor,  loe,  however,  formed  an 
hnpasaable  banier  between  them  and  the  land,  while 
the  lead  went  down  100  fiitboms  without  tonching  the 
ground.  The  current  was  very  strong,  but  from  the  im- 
ponbilitf  of  conung  to  anchor,  conld  not  be  measnred  ; 
yet  it  seemed  not  less  than  a  league  and  a  half  an  hour. 
On  the  lat  August  the  disoovereis  ^>proaehed  to  make 
obserratioiu  on  a  large  island  of  ice,  which,  as  they  were 
viewing  it,  went  to  piecee^  and  fall  into  the  sea  with  a 
tremendous  crash. 
InMniM  Having  on  the  IBth  reached  ft  more  accessible  coast, 
^T^  they  were  demrotu  to  ascertain  if  it  was  inhabited. 
Senng  aeven  boats  plying  along  the  beach,  they  aent 
oat  one  of  their  own,  the  crew  of  which,  by  holding  up 
a  white  cloth,  induced  a  canoe  to  approach ;  hot  on 
aeeing  the  ship  the  natives  immediately  tamed  back. 
Frobisher  then  went  on  shore,  and,  by  the  distribution 
«f  several  little  preaenta,  enticed  one  of  them  to  come  on 
board.  This  person  being  well  treated  with  meat  and 
drink,  made  when  he  landed  so  &voarabIe  a  report  that 
AppMniin.  nineteen  followed  his  example.  The  siulora  had  then 
a  full  opportunity  of  observing  this  Esquimanx  race. 
They  are  described  as  "  like  to  Tartars,  with  long  black 
hair,  broad  &cea,  and  flat  nose^  having  boats  of  aeal-skin, 
with  a  koel  of  wood  within  the  skin,"  Next  day  they 
qipeared  more  shy,  and  with  some  dilfianlty  one  of  them. 
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hy  ibe  allnrement  of  &  bell,  wu  drawn  on  bowd.    The  CHAF.  VL 
capUin,  hariug  ik>  mtention  to  detain  him,  mat  a  boat  Lm'TftTc 
with  fixe  men  to  put  him  on  Bhore  at  the  angle  of  a  tata, 
rock ;  bat  theae,  urged  hy  curiosity  and  blinded  by  IbIm 
confidence,  went  on  to  join  the  main  body  of  the  iwUTe* 
^-a  fatal  step  ;   they  were   never  allowed  to  return 
f^obi^er  spent  two  dayi  firing  gam,  and  making 
inquiries  at  every  point,  but  without  niocess. 

On  the  26ch  Angurt,  without  any  very  particular  RMun 
reason  atngned,  the  navigator  turned  his  face  towards  ^™^ 
home,  and  reached  Harwich  in  the  beginning  of  October. 
He  had  made  little  progress  towards  a  western  passage ; 
yet,  having  with  nidi  slender  means  penetrated  thus  far 
snd  discovered  a  new  conntry,  dignified  with  the  title 
of  Ucta  Incognita,  his  voyage  was  considered  highly 
I  reditable,  and  as  affording  good  promise  for  the  future. 
The  public  interest  was  excited  by  another  circumstance 
of  a  veiy  illusory  nature.  All  his  friends  importuned 
him  to  give  them  something  or  other  which  had  come  mm*  iscoe 
&om  Meta  Incognita.  At  a  loss  to  satisfy  this  desire,  he  ""*' 
cast  his  eyes  on  a  large  stone  which,  from  its  glittering 
appearance,  he  had  been  induced  to  take  on  board.  He 
broke  it  into  pieces,  and  distributed  them  among  the 
drde  of  his  acqudntancea.  One  portion  was  received 
by  a  lady,  who  happened  to  drop  it  i:tfo  the  fiie,  where, 
after  burning  for  some  time,  It  appeared  to  glitter  like 
gold.  Being  thereupon  submitted  to  the  goldsmiths, 
they  were  so  ignorant,  or  so  misled  by  the  enthniiaBm 
of  the  moment,  as  to  pnmonnce  it  a  valuable  ore  of  the 
most  precions  of  metals.  This  blse  decision  threw  all  F4baho]Kb 
England  into  a  ferment  of  joy.  There  was  no  difficulty 
now  in  equipping  an  expedition.  The  queen  contributed 
the  ship  Ayds  of  180  tons,  beside*  means  for  enabling 
Frobisher  to  fit  out  two  other  vesMls,  the  Uichael  and 
Gabriel,  of  30  tons  each.  Being  invited  to  visit  the 
queen  at  Lord  Warwick's  seat  in  Essex,  he  was  allowed 
to  kiiB  her  majesty's  hand,  and  heard  from  her  lips 
many  gTBcious  expressions. 

He  sailed  again  on  the  20th  May  1077,  with  snch^ 
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CBAP.    VL  "  merrie  wind"  that  on  the  8lh  June  he  toached  at  tha 
BHDaT~        Orkney!  fir  tnsh  wster,  allowing  his  gentlemen   and 
"I***         aoldien  to  ^o  on  shore  for  recreation.     The  poorinhabi- 
tuita,  having,  it  ia  probable,  loffered  from  the  inroads  of 
pint«e,  fied  bom  their  honua  with  cries  and  shrieks ; 
but   were   soon,   by  conrteooA   traatment,  indaoed   to 
retom.    Their  acoaininixUUonB  were  fbnnd  tnly  mi- 
•emble ;  they  had  no  ehimne.vi  in  their  homes,  the  fire 
being  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  the  one  side  of 
which  was  oecnpied  by  the  family,  and  the  other  by  the 
cattle,  while  oat-cakea  and  ewe-milk  were  their  only 
iiiod.     The  discoveren  now  entered  on   their  perilom 
Coatlaaoas    Voyage  through  the  Northern  Ocean,  dnrlng  which  they 
^'"'  were  much  cheered  with   the   perpetual   light,  e*  it 

allowed  them  at  all  hours  to  read  or  otherwise  amuM 
themselves ;  which,  it  is  observed,  ia  peculiarly  agreeable 
to  such  as  "  wander  in  nnknown  seas  and  long  naviga- 
tions, where  both  the  winds  and  r^ing  surges  do  pass 
their  common  course."  They  were  surprised  to  see  large 
fir-trees,  torn  up  by  the  roots,  floating  In  the  midst  of 
FiiMiud.  the  waves.  Oa  the  4th  July,  Eriesland  presented  its 
awful  front,  a  range  of  inaccessible  mountains  entirely 
covered  with  snow,  unless  nhei«, from  theextreme steep- 
ness of  the  clifis,  it  had  broken  offend  &llen  into  the  sea. 
During  fjnr  days'  s^l  they  saw,  whenever  the  thick 
fogs  dispersed,  a  ooast  equally  dreary,  without  any 
landing-place,  and  without  a  sign  of  human  habitation 
or  even  of  lifo ;  yet  tittle  birds,  apparently  bewildered 
in  the  mist,  came  and  alighted  on  board,  and  gave  the 
ImpresMon  that  there  might  be  a  milder  region  in  the 
interior.  But  the  inexperienoed  part  of  the  crew  were 
especially  struck  by  the  islands  of  ic^  rMng  thirty  or 
forty  fitthoma  above  the  water,  and  rooted  at  the  bottom, 
which  the  line  could  not  reach. 
Ubndor.  Frobisher  now  sailed  across  to  Labrador,  and  touched 

at  a  sound  which  received  his  name.  The  coast,  how- 
ever, was  found  guarded  by  a  mighty  wall  of  ice,  which 
tHe  ships  could  not  penetrate  ;  though  the  captain,  with 
two  of  his  boots,  succeeded  in  working  his  way  into  the 
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■tnit,  ftiid  began  to  Burvejr  the  country.   So  enide  were   CHAP.  VL 
then  the  ideas  of  •eunen  respeeUng  the  gcognpbjr  of  cnd«~ 
theee  regiona,  llwt  they  imagined  tbe  abore  on  their  w"™")"^ 
left  to  be  America,  &nd  that  on  their  right  to  be  Asia. 
Landing  on  tbe  former  they  sonmbled  to  the  top  of  a 
bill,  and  erected  &  colnmn,  which,  after  the  great  patron 
of  the  expedition,  waa  called  Mount  Warwick.     On  Hmnt 
tbrir  retnrn  oriea  were  heard  like  the  lowing  of  bulla,  "•"'™- 
and  B  large  body  of  natives  ran  up  to  tbem  with  an  air 
of  cordiality  and  confidence.   They  entered  eagerly  Into 
traffic  for  the  trifling   omamente   displayed   by  their 
viiitera,  yet  declined  erery  invitBtmn  to  go  onboard; 
while  the  Bngliah,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  ohooee 
to  accede  to  their  proposal  of  going  into  the  country. 
Probisher  and  one  of  his  people  meeting  two  of  the 
natives  apart,  rashly  attempted  to  drag  them  to  the 
boats,  hoping  there  to  gain  their  friendship  by  present* 
and  good  mage.     On  the  slippery  ground,  however, 
their  feet  gave  way,  the  Esquimaux  broke  loose,  and  Attack  of  th« 
found  behind  a  rock  their  bows  and  arrows,  which  they  ""'"'• 
began  to  diaeluuge  with  great  fury.     The  captun  and 
his  companion,  Hiied  with  a  panio  scarcely  justified  by 
two  such  miserable  assailants,  fled  full^peed,  and  the 
former  reached  the  barge  with  an  arrow  sticking  in  his 
leg.     The  crew,  imagining  that  something  serions  must 
have  happened  to  their  commander,  gave  the  alarm, 
and  ran  to  tbe  reaene.    The  two  barbarians  instantly 
retreated ;  but  Nicholas  Oonger,  ■  stout  fellow,  servant 
to  Lord  Warwick,  seised  one  of  them  and  dragged  him 
into  the  boat. 

Meantime  the  ships  outside  were  involved  in  a  dread-  Ttispot. 
fnl  tempest,  being  tossed  amid  those  tremendous  ice- 
islands,  the  smallest  of  which  would  have  been  suiGcient 
to  have  crushed  them  into  a  thousand  pieces.  To  avoid 
dan^3r«  which  so  closely  Leset  them,  they  were  obliged 
to  tack  fourteen  times  in  four  hours  ;  but  with  tbe 
benefit  of  constant  light,  the  skill  of  their  steersmsn, 
and  tbe  aid  of  Providence,  they  weathered  the  storm 
without  being  compelled  to  drive  out  to  sea  and  abandon 
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CSAF.TL   their ftienda whora.  OntlielSthFroblaherwontaboud, 
y,^^       Gsnying  with  him  a  Ui^  itora  of  glittering  done ;  upon 
tiMotrnj.      vbicb,  nyi  Diooise  Little,  "  w«  vers  all  n^  with  joy, 
fivgetting  both  where  we  were  and  what  we  had  n^ 
fereA.     Bahold,"  Bys  he, "  the  gloiy  of  man, — to-night 
looking  for  ieaUa,  to-morrow  deviaiiig  how  to  ntiify  hii 
greedy  appetite  with  gold." 
EflKMora        A  nortik-wcet  gale  bood  i^rtu^  up;  before  which, 
^2*.  *         li^B  magic,  the  migbty  banien  of  ice  by  which  tbey 
had  been  (hat  out  from  the  land  melted  away.     They 
had  now  a  broad  and  open  pesBage,  whereby  they  en- 
tered the  Sound,  which,  in  their  inu^ination,  was  eUII 
identified  with  a  atniit  leading  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
In  a  run  of  mote  than  thirty  leagues  they  landed  at 
difFerent  pointa,  and,  mounting  to  the  tope  of  hills,  took 
pDoenion  of  the  country,  with  solemn  ceremonies,  in 
name  of  her  majesty.    Having  foand  In  one  place  a 
bridle  of  angular  conatmction,  they  examined  their 
captive  upon  it,  who  therenpon  seized  a  dog,  attached 
the  bridle,  yoked  the  animal  in  a  sledge,  and  exhibited 
the  Esquimaux  mode  of  driving.     This  penon  admitted 
that  he  was  not  entirely  ignonnt  respecting  the  five 
men  captured  the  preceding  year,  but  repi'lled  meet 
strenuously  the  inmnuation  that  they  had  been  killed 
fliimiefcM     and  eaten.     However,  a  dark  source  of  suspicion  was 
"  Boon  opened ;  for  in  some  of  their  boata  were  found, 

along  with  bones  of  dogs,  flesh  of  unknown  animals,  and 
other  strange  things  an  English  canvas  doublet,  a  eliirt, 
a  girdle,  three  shoes  for  contrary  feet, — apparel  which, 
beyond  all  doubt,  belonged  to  their  lost  countrymen. 
Anxiously  hoping  to  recover  them,  they  left  a  letter  in 
the  boat,  and  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  with  which  to  return 
an  answer.  WiUi  the  some  view,  «till  more  vigoroua 
measures  were  adopted.  Forty  men,  under  Charles 
AtudLCB  Jackman,  marched  inland  to  take  the  natives  in  the 
Um  iaUtk  rear,  and  drive  them  upon  the  coast,  where  Probisher 
with  a  party  wailed  to  intercept  them.  The  Mvages, 
meanwhile,  had  removed  their  tents  into  the  interior ; 
but  the  invaders,  aflcr  proceeding  over  several  moon- 
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tains,  deacried  another  DluBter  of  huts,  nippoied  at  firat  CHAR  Tl 
to  belong  to  adifierent  horde.  The  agitation  and  alarm,  ^,JZ~ 
hoynrer,  which  were  visible  the  instant  our  oonntrjr- 
men  were  obaerred,  showed  that  this  wu  (Jie  goilty 
band ;  and,  acoorduigly,  hastening  to  their  canoes,  and 
poshing  ont  fall  speed  to  sea,  they  rowed  with  a  rapidity 
which  wonld  have  baffled  all  pursuit,  had  not  the  c^italn 
with  hii  boats  held  the  entruiceof  the  sonnd.  As  soon 
M  they  BW  tbemaelvea  thus  be«et,  they  landed  among 
the  Toeks,  abandoning  their  skifis,  which  they  hoped  to 
render  nscle*  by  breaking  the  oan.  The  English 
immediately  rushed  to  the  aaault ;  while  the  Bativee  ^^.,1,  ^ 
stationed  on  the  rocks  rcvstod  the  landing,  and  stood  uw  iiuiib 
their  gronnd  with  the  most  dc^eiate  valonr.  Over- 
whelmed with  clouds  of  arrows,  they  picked  them  up, 
plocldiig  them  even  out  of  their  bodies^  and  retumet? 
them  with  fury.  On  feeling  themselves  mortally 
wonnded,  they  plunged  into  the  sea,  lest  they  ahonld 
fidi  into  the  hands  of  the  oonquerotn.  At  length, 
completely  worsted,  and  having  lost  five  or  six  of  ^eir 
mimber,  they  sprang  up  am<aig  the  clifis  and  elndcd 
pnrsnit.  Then  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  assailants 
only  two  female^  who  oaosed  oome  speculation.  One  ''^li^* 
iraa  stricken  in  yeorc^  and  presented  a  Tisage  so  sin- 
gularly frightful  as  to  suggest  to  some  of  the  crew  the 
aneomfortoble  suspicion  Uiat  the  great  enemy  of  man- 
kind stood  before  them  in  peraon.  This  imprenion 
guning  ground,  it  was  resolved  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  she  possessed  the  cloven  foot.  Uer  buskins  were 
plucked  off,  to  satisfy  the  credolons  eailoTS  as  to  the 
fet  whether  she  did  not  present  that  peculiar  structure 
of  the  lower  extremities  supposed  to  oharacterue  the 
dread  foe  of  the  human  race.  As  this  essential  mark 
was  found  wanting,  it  was  instantly  determined,  by 
liberating  her,  to  dsliver  their  eyes  from  so  hideous  a 
qieetacle.  The  other  female  was  young,  with  a  child  Tomf 
in  her  arms ;  and  being,  from  her  peculiar  costume,  ^™M 
mistaken  fer  a  man,  had  been  fired  at  and  the  infant 
wonnded.    It  was  in  vain  to  apply  remedies ;  dke  licked 
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CHAP.  VI    off  with  her  tou^e  the  dreaetngs  and  aalvm,  and  cur«« 
;    It  in  her  own  way.    She  and  the  male  captire  fonneriy 
taken  looked  strang«  at  fint ;  but  on  becoming  intimate, 
found  mnch  comfort  in  each  other's  oocie^,  uid  ahowed 
a  strong  rontaal  attachment. 

Frobiaher  still  cherished  hopes  of  discoTcring  hi*  men. 
A  large  party  appearii^  on  the  top  of  &  hill,  aigna  were 
made  of  a  desire  for  mutual  aooommodation.  A  few  of 
them  advanced,  and  were  introduced  to  the  captives. 
The  parties  were  deeply  affected,  and  spent  some  time 
withoDt  uttering  a  word  ;  tears  then  flowed  ;  and  when 
they  at  last  found  speech,  it  was  in  tones  of  teudemeas 
and  regret,  which  prepogseased  the  Elugliah  much  in  their 
favour.  The  captain  now  aanired  them  that,  on  con- 
dition of  their  restoring  his  five  men,  they  shonJd  receive 
,  back  their  own  friends,  with  the  addition  of  snndry 
<^  of  those  little  articles  on  which  they  Bet  the  highest 
value.  This  they  promised,  and  also  to  convey  a  letter 
to  the  prisoners.  Doubtless  by  this  time  these  unfortu- 
nate individuals  no  longer  lived,  and  the  naUves  conse- 
quently bad  no  means  of  redeeming  their  pledge ;  but 
they  determined,  by  force  or  stratagem,  to  effect  their 
purpose.  Threo  men  appeared  holding  up  flags  of 
bladder,  inviting  the  Europeans  to  approach  ;  but  the 
latter,  who  saw  the  heads  of  others  peeping  from  behind 
the  rocks,  resolved  t«  proceed  with  the  utmost  cantion. 
The  savages  began  by  placing  in  view  large  pieces  of 
excellent  meat ;  and  when  their  enemy  could  not  be 
canght  by  that  bait,  one  of  them  advanced  very  clooe, 
feigning  lameness,  and  seeming  to  offer  himself  an  easy 
prey.  Frobisher  allowed  a  shot  to  be  fired,  by  which 
this  person  was  cured  at  once,  and  took  to  his  heels. 
Seeing  all  their  artiSces  fiul,  the  barbarians  determined 
npon  main  force,  and  pouring  down  to  the  numlier  of  a 
hundred,  discharged  their  arrows  with  the  greatest  fiiry. 
They  even  followed  a  considerable  way  along  the  coast, 
regardless  of  the  shot  directed  agaiust  them  by  the 
sailors ;  these  last,  in  the  mean  time,  being  too  distant 
from    the   shore    to   suffer   the    slightest    annoyance. 
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The  Slrt  of  Angtut  had  now  arrived,  the  1m  whs  b»>  Rirbmisb  e 
giunlDg  to  farm  around  the  ihipo,  and  thangh  little  '™' 
progress  had  been  made  towards  Chins,  the  crews  hsd 
put  OD  board  two  hundred  tons  of  the  precious  mineral. 
Hey  therefore  mounted  the  highest  hill,  fired  a  volley 
ID  honour  of  t^e  Connteas  of  Warwicic,  and  made  their 
way  horns, 

KotwithHtandingtlievIciBBitndeswhichhadmarkedthis  RMaraM 
voyage,  thearrivaloftheshipswaahsiledwiththeutmoet  ''""'■ 
exultation.  EnthnasBm  and  hope,  both  with  the  queen 
and  the  nation,  rose  higher  than  ever.  The  delusion 
of  the  golden  ore  continued  in  fiill  force,  and  cansed 
those  deoolate  shores  to  be  regarded  as  another  Psm, 
Special  commissionen^  men  of  judgment,  art,  and  skill, 
were  named  by  her  majesty  to  ascertain  both  the  quality 
of  the  shilling  substance  and  the  probability  of  efiecting 
a  voyage  to  India.  After  due  inquiry,  a  most  favourable 
report  was  made  on  both  subjects,  recommending  not 
only  that  a  new  expedition  on  a  great  scale  should  be 
fitted  out,  but  a  colony  established  on  that  remote  coast, 
who  might  at  once  be  placed  in  full  possession  of  its 
treasures,  and  be  on  the  watch  for  ever;  opportunity  of 
&ither  discovery.  To  brave  the  winter  of  the  F^>lai  pniioHd 
regions  was  a  novel  and  daring  enterprise  ;  yet  such  ^j^"''' 
was  then  the  national  spirit,. that  the  appointed  number 
of  a  hundred  was  quicVIy  filled  up.  There  were  forty 
mariner^  thirty  miners,  and  thirty  soldiers,  in  which 
last  number  were  oddly  included  not  only  gentlemen, 
bnt  gold-finers,  haken^  and  carpenteTs.  Materials  were 
sent  on  boanl  the  vgsmIs  fit  for  being  converted  Into  a 
fort  or  house.  The  sqnadron  was  tlie  largest  tliat  had 
yet  ventured  to  plough  the  northern  deep.  It  conusted 
of  fifteen  vesseli^  fiimished  by  various  port^  especially 
by  those  of  the  west ;  and  tJie  rendezvous  took  place 
at  Harwich  on  the  27th  May  1S78,  whence  they  sailed 
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Oiur.vi    on  the  SlsL    The  captaiin  vait«d  on  tha  qfi«sii  nt 
GreaQwioh,  and  were  penonally  addreMed  by  her  in  the 
mo«t  gracious  manner, — Frobiihai'  receiriog  a  chain  of 
gold,  and  the  honour  of  *''ffT'"g  her  majeaty'a  hand. 
Ktw  aipKii       It  haa  been  already  obeerred,  that  expedltiona  got  up 
t**^  on  the  greatot  scale,  aod  with  the  moat  ample  meana, 

haie  tuoidly  proved  the  moat  unfortunate.  A  mtmer- 
ODS  fleet  ia  ill  calculated  to  steer  throngh  tha  iee-en- 
tangled  straits,  and  amid  the  huge  maaaea  which  an 
fonnd  floating  in  all  parta  of  the  Antie  ocean.  On  reach* 
ing  the  Queen's  Foreland,  at  the  opening  of  Fiubi^er'a 
Strut,  the  navigator*  fbnnd  it  5oxen  orar  from  aide  to 
aide,  and  barred  as  it  were  with  ancoeasira  walls  and 
bntwarka.  A  atrong  easterly  wind  had  driven  many 
icebeigs  upon  the  coast,  and  hence  the  situation  of  tha 
mariners  toon  became  very  perilona.  The  Dennis,  a 
Pyn,.,,  large  veesel,  on  board  of  which  was  part  of  the  projected 
ri>n*ML  house,  received  such  a  tremendous  blow  from  a  mountain 
of  ice,  that  it  went  down  almost  instantly,  the  men  bein^ 
with  difficulty  nvcd  by  another  ship  which  hastened 
to  their  aid.  This  Bpectaole  alarmed  the  other  crews, 
who  felt  that  the  sane  fote  might  next  moment  be  thdr 
own.  The  danger  was  much  augmented  whan  the  gslo 
increased  to  a.  temp«st,  and  the  icy  nussea,  toasing  in 
overy  direction,  struck  fiirionsly  against  the  aidea  of  the 
Teasels.  Invention  was  now  vorionaly  at  work  to  find 
means  of  safety.  Some  moored  themselves  to  theae 
floating  islands,  and  being  carried  about  along  with 
them,  escaped  the  tremendous  concuaionB  which  they 
-i^jj^  most  otIierwisB  have  enooontered.     Others  held,  sn»- 

niempgto  pended  by  the  udea  of  the  ship,  oars,  planks,  pikes, 
nrwtducw.  ^^^  5,^^  f^^^g  j,y  y,},^^  Ojg  riolence  of  the  shooks 
might  be  broken ;  yet  the  ics,  "  aided  by  the  surging  of 
the  sea  and  billow,"  was  seen  to  break  in  pieces  planks 
three  inches  thick.  The  commander  consideia  it  as 
ledoondiDg  highly  to  the  glory  of  his  poor  minen  and 
landsmen,  wholly  unused  to  Bach  a  scene,  that  they 
faced  with  heroism  the  assembled  dangers  that  bewf^ 
tbero  round.    "  At  lenittb  it  pleased  God  with  hi*  eyes 


of  mere;  to  look  down  from  heaven," — a  briik  ooiitli-   cbap.  ti 
WMt  wind  di^enod  the  ko,  and  gave  tium  an  open  mo 
through  whieh  to  iiBTigst«. 

Haf  ing  apaXt  B  few  daya  m  npuring  hb  ■qnadnin,  c—rm  jni 
Fiobiiber  agun  used  all  hk  efibtta  to  ponetnta  to  the  '"*■ 
^Kit  wbeK  he  waa  to  found  hia  coloujr.  AAcr  eonnder- 
aUo  exBrtkiii  he  ntade  hia  w»j  into  the  sti^t,  when  bo 
diaoOToed  that  he  waa  niling  between  two  ooaita ;  bat 
owing  to  the  migta  and  thick  mow  which  darkened  thia 
nortbem  nldtiunmer,  nothing  could  be  diatinetly  aMn. 


fisdii^c  partial  gliinpeea  of  the  land,  dio  annniae  arose, 

that  thia  waa  not  the  ifaore  along  which  thej  had  fcr- 

meriy  aailed.    Being  liltlo  inclined  to  listen  to  a  donbt 

which  would  have  eonrioted  him  of  having  thrown 

away  mnch  of  hia  time  «nd  labonr,  he  rtill  preeMd 

onwarda.    Once  the  marinera  imagined  they  mw  Mount 

Warwick,  bot  wen  aoon  nndeceiTed.    At  length  Chris-  chimse  tf 

topber  Hall,  chief  pilot,  stood  op  aud  declared,  in  the  '•nue- 

hearing  of  all  the  crew,  that  he  norer  bw  thii  ooait 

before.    The  oommodoio  etill  peiaerered,  aailing  along 

a  conntry  more  populooa,  more  Tradant,  and  better 

ttooked  with  bitda,  than  tiio  one  formerlj  vintod.    In 

Gut  Uua  wH  probably  the  main  eutianco  into  Hndaon't 

Bay,  by  iiontinuuig  in  which  he  would  hato  made  the 

most  important  disooTeries.   But  all  his  ideas  of  mineral 

wealth  and  a  toccesful  peauge  to  India  were  aiKicIatcd 

with  the  old  chaimel ;  and,  on  being  obliged  to  own  that 

this  waa  a  different  one,  be  reaolved  to  torn  back.     In 

thia  retreat  the  fleet  was  so  involved  in  fogs  and  violent 

cnrrenta,  and  so  beset  with  rocks  and  islands,  that  the 

■iloT*  attribnted  to  a  ^wdal  interpodUon  of  Providence 

the  foct  of  their  getting  out  in  safety.     When  they  baditEtnnitoaw 

reached  the  open  sea,  and  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  "f™  "* 

deurad  strait,  it  was  abnoat  as  diSicalt  to  find  an  en- 

tianoe.     However,  the  reaolnte  navigator  waa  conatantly 

on  the  watch,  and  whenver  there  appeared  any  opcuing, 

it  is  said,  "  he  got  in  at  one  gap  and  out  at  another," 

till  at  length  he  reached  his  purposed  haven  in  the 
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CUP.  TI  deptha  of  the  Nortli.  But,  before  the  craws  were  eom- 
nrd;  ■ntm  pleUly  landed,  the  Oth  of  Augiut  had  oome,  thick  mowa 
uihgdiriivi  „gfg  blling,  4nd  it  behoved  them  to  hold  &  ■olemn 
consaitation  as  to  the  expedieocy  of  peraeTenng  in  the 
establishment  of  the  projected  colony.  There  renuuned 
of  the  house  only  the  materials  of  the  soath  and  east 
tide* ;  the  rest  had  either  gone  down  in  the  Denni^  or 
been  shattered  into  fragments  while  aoipended  troto  the 
ahips  to  meet  the  strokes  of  the  ice.  Great  part  of  the 
bread  was  spoiled,  and  the  liquois  had  sustained  a  woful 
leakage ;  in  short,  there  was  no  longer  an  adequate 
provisioQ  for  a  hundred  men  during  a  whole  year.  In 
25^2^  these  circamstancea  Captain  Fenton  of  the  Judith  sug- 
gested, that  what  remained  of  the  house  might  be  formed 
into  a  hut  for  £xty  men,  with  whom  be  undertook  to 
pan  the  winter ;  but  the  earpenten  being  consulted, 
declared  that  such  a  structure  could  not  be  erected  in 
less  than  two  monthe^  while  their  stay  could  not  posnbly 
be  protracted  beyond  twenty-six  days.  Renoundng  the 
idea  of  settlement,  Frebiiher  still  asked  his  officeis 
whether  they  might  not,  during  the  remaining  interral, 
attempt  some  discovery  to  throw  a  redeeming  lustre  on 
their  unfortunate  enterprise ;  but  in  r^ly,  they  nrged 
the  advanced  seaaon,  the  ^mptoms  of  winter  already 
approaching,  and  the  danger  of  being  encloaed  in  these 
FiHun  Hi  narrow  inlet^  where  they  would  be  in  the  moat  immi- 
^•ipadi-  ^^^^  danger  of  perishing  ; — in  short,  that  nothing  was 
now  to  be  thought  of  but  a  speedy  return  homewards. 
This  was  at  lei^tii  efiected,  not  without  the  dispenion 
of  the  fleet,  and  coDsideiabie  damage  to  soma  of  the 

HFti  Incog-       The  record  of  these  voyages  contains  notices  of  tlie 
"  country  and  people,  which  strikingly  agree  with  thoae 

collected  by  recent  navigalors.  This  Heta  Inoognita, 
which  includes  only  the  countries  near  the  entrances  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  is  conudered  as  a  cluster  of  large  islandi^ 
sepsnted  by  narrow  inlets, — an  idea  pcriiaps  not  so  un- 
founded as  was  for  some  time  supposed, — and  consisting 
of  high  lands,  covered  with  snow  even  in  the  midst  of 
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■uinineT.  The  naTigaton  wern  mrpriaed  to  find  in  Uti-  Chap.Ti. 
tnde  60°  and  61°  a  cold  much  more  intense  than  at  tlie  jmnnaai 
North  Caps  and  Wardhuys  in  laUtude  72°.  The  people  5^ 
are  deocribed  as  of  a  ripe  olive  complexion,  with  long 
Uack  hair,  brood  &cee,  and  flat  noae^  much  resembling 
Tartars,  or,  more  strictly,  Samoiedea,  to  whom,  accord- 
ing to  the  beat  information  Frobisher  eonld  obtain,  they 
were  alao  nmilar  in  their  habits  of  life.  The  land  could 
■carcely  yield  either  grain  or  fruit,  and  the  inbabitanta 
made  no  attempt  to  cultivate  them,  eating  merely  shmba 
iDd  grew,  "  even  as  oar  Idiie  do ;"  or,  as  Settle  ex* 
prcaaea  it,  "  soch  graa  as  the  country  produceth  they 
pluck  up  and  eat,  not  daintily  or  sajadwise,  but  like 
bmte  beuta  devonring  the  same."  In  other  respect^  Food. 
he  obaerres,  they  aeek  **  by  their  hunting,  fishing,  and 
fowling,  to  satis^  their  greedy  paunches,  which  ii  their 
only  glory."  They  use  neither  seat,  table,  nor  cloth ; 
ba^  "  when  they  ore  imbrncd  with  blood  knuckle  deep, 
they  n*e  their  tongues  as  apt  instruments  to  lick  them 
dean."  From  the  disgusting  manner  in  which  they 
derotued  their  meat,  very  often  in  a  putrid  state,  with- 
out any  attempt  at  oookery,  an  inference  is  somewhat 
VMhly  drawn,  that  they  would  not  moke  the  least  hesi- 
tatim  to  partake  of  human  flesh.  Frobisher  saw  only 
their  Bummer-house^  which  are  described  as  poor  caves, 
lika  ovens,  having  for  doors  holes  resembling  those  of  a  ^<^|^ 
Ibx  or  cony  burrow.  They  are  aeli  to  be  formed  of  pieces 
of  whalebone  meeting  at  top,  and  covered  with  Beol-skin, 
and  to  have  in  the  inside  a  layer  of  moss,  which  serves 
for  beds  to  sleep  on.  At  the  same  time  they  were  fi>und 
to  be  diarp-witted,  and  showed  by  signs  great  readiness^ 
both  in  their  nnderstandlng  and  replies.  If  they  could 
give  no  information  on  any  subject,  they  shut  their 
eyw ;  if  they  did  not  comprehend  what  was  aaid  t« 
them,  they  rtopped  their  ears.  They  took  the  greatest 
ddigiht  in  music;  repeating  and  keeping  time  to  any  tune  Loitof 
with  voice,  head,  band,  and  foot.  Their  darfa^  arrows, 
and  otiier  weapons,  were  skilfully  contrived,  and  used 
with  a  courage  amounting  even  to  desperation,  of  which 
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■kiD  bnaii.  repeated  instonoea  ha*e  been  giren.  Their  little  boati 
of  skin  (ksyak)  were  moved  by  one  oar,  with  &  ■wift> 
ncM  which  no  English  tailor  oonld  match.  The  aa- 
toniahment  of  one  of  them  was  Terjr  great  when  he  nw 
himself  in  a  minor.  "  He  was  upon  ihe  andden  mnch 
amazed  thereat,  and  beholding  adviaedlj  the  same  with 
ailence  a  good  while,  at  length  began  to  question  with 
him  as  wiUi  his  companion  ^  and  finding  bim  dnmb, 
seemed  to  anspect  biro  as  one  disdainful,  and  wonld 
have  grown  into  choler,  watil  at  1aBt>  by  feeling  and 
handling,  he  found  the  deceit,  and  then,  with  great 
noise  and  cries,  ceaaed  not  wondering,  thinking  that  we 
NiUn  op-  could  make  men  lire  and  die  at  our  pleasure."  Great 
fTu,  aigni  of  mutuid  attachment  appeared  between  tlie  mala 

and  female  capUvea  who  were  brought  home  on  the 
second  voyage.  She  killed  and  drcaeed  the  doga  for 
him,  and  tended  him  carefully  when  mck,  while  he,  on 
the  other  hand,  picked  out  the  sweetest  and  fattest  mor- 
sels, and  laid  them  before  her  ;  yet  they  lived  entirely 
SB  brother  and  sister,  without  the  slightest  impropriety. 
BmHiaf  Our  naval  records  do  not  inform  us  of  the  feelings 

"'^''™'  excited  in  the  nation  by  the  return  from  this  perilous 

and  unsuccessful  voyage.  The  foiluie  of  repeated  at- 
tempts, and  especially  of  one  got  up  with  so  much  cost, 
probably  produced  the  usual  effect  of  indifference  and 
despondency.  The  glittering  stone,  which  was'to  have 
converted  tliis  northern  Meta  into  another  Para,  was 
never  more  heard  of;  a  few  careful  aasaya  having 
doubtless  established  its  utter  insignificance.  Frobisher 
recommended  strongly  a  trial  of  the  Bret  inlet  which  he 
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had   entered,  as  bebg,   in  compariBon   of  the   other,    CHAF.TL 
broader,  and  eveiy  way  more  promuiiig ;  but  the  public  pnuihn^ 
oonld  by  no  meuu  be  roused  to  any  farther  e&brta,  and  piu^ 
he  was  obliged  to  seek  in  other  clinmu*  employment 
for  his  daring  and  active  Bpirit.     He  accompanied  Sir 
Francis  Drake  to  the  West  Indiee ;  he  commanded  one 
of  the  laigegt  aliipa  in  the  fieet  vhich  opposed  the 
Spanish  Armada;  and  fonght  with  such  breveiy  that 
be  was  decotated  with  the  bonoars  of  knighthood. 
Being  afterwards  sent  to  anst  Henry  IV.  against  Uh. 
League,  he  was  employed  in  the  attack  of  a  small  fort 
on  the  coast  of  France,  where  hereccived  a  wound  from 
a  ball,  which,  through  nnskilfnl  treatment,  proved  &tal 
in  November  16M. 

Seven  years  after  Ftobi^er's  last  voyage,  the  spirit  !<•*  tapadi- 
of  the  tuition  -was  again  rooaed.  Divers  opulent  mer- 
chanto  of  London  and  of  the  west  determined  to  "  cast 
in  their  adventure  ;"  and,  leaving  wholly  out  of  view 
the  deluaive  bopes  of  gold  which  bad  misled  the  captain 
now  named,  directed  theirs  entirely  to  the  discovery  of 
a  passage  to  India.  They  fitted  out  two  vesaeli^  the 
Sunsliine  and  Moonshine,  of  CO  and  36  tons  respectively, 
which  were  placed  under  the  command  of  John  Davis,  cipwa  joha 
a  steady  and  determined  seaman.  He  was  endowed  also  ""^ 
with  a  large  portion  of  good  humour,  by  which  he  was 
likely  to  render  himself  acceptable  to  the  rude  natives 
of  thoae  inhospitable  shores ;  and  to  promote  still  farther 
this  important  object,  he  was  provided,  not  only  with 
an  ample  supply  of  the  gifts  most  suited  to  their  taste, 
but  with  a  band  of  music  to  cheer  and  recreate  their 
q)irita.  On  the  7th  June  1585  he  set  sail  from  Dart< 
mouth  ;  end  on  tlie  19tb  July,  as  he  approached  the 
Arctic  boundary,  the  seamen  beard,  amid  a  calm  sea 
covered  with  tliick  mist,  ft  mighty  roaring,  as  of  waves 
dashing  on  a  rocky  shore.  Though  the  soundings  gave 
300  fathoms,  the  captun  and  master  pushed  off  in  the 
boat  to  examine  this  supposed  beach,  and  were  much 
surprised  to  find  themselves  involved  amid  numerous 
iccbeiga,  and  that  all  thia  noise  had  been  caused  by  th« 
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ciur.  VI  Tolliiig  and  b«atiiig  of  then  msBes  agoiiut  each  other. 
He  landed  on  acTenl  of  then  floating  ulandi,  and 
CMrt  or  broke  off  pieces  of  ice,  which,  being  carried  to  the  ahip, 
«™^«-  were  converted  into  good  waUt.  Next  day  he  came  in 
view  of  the  aouth-weetem  coast  of  Greenland,  which 
appeared  the  moat  dreary  and  deMlate  ever  aeen ;  "  de- 
fonned,  rocky,  and  monntainoiu,  like  a  ragar-loaf, 
standing  to  our  sight  above  the  clonds.  It  towered 
throDgh  the  fog  like  a  white  list  in  the  sky,  the  tops 
alt<^ber  covered  with  snow,  the  shore  beset  with  1m, 
making  such  Irksome  noise  that  it  was  called  the  IxmA 
«^  Dtmilation^'  The  water  on  this  coast  was  black  and 
thick,  like  a  standing  pool,  and  though  they  saw  many 
seals  floBtuig,  and  birds  beating  upon  the  eur&ce,  none 
could  be  canght. 
y^i^^  After  sailing  aeveial  days  along  this  dreary  shot*, 
without  l>eing  able  to  appicach  oa  account  of  the  ice, 
Davis  pushed  out  north-westward  Into  the  open  aca, 
hoping  in  "  God's  mercy  U)  find  onr  deured  pasaage." 
On  the  29th  he  came  in  sight  of  a  land  in  64°  north 
latitude,  which  was  still  a  part  of  Greenland  ;  but  as 
the  wind  was  nnfiivonrable  for  proceeding  in  the  proper 
direction,  while  the  air  was  temperate,  and  the  coast 
free  from  ice,  he  resolved  to  go  on  shore  and  take  a  view 
of  the  conntiy  and  people.  Accompanied  by  only  two 
individaalfl,  he  landed  on  an  island,  leaving  directions 
for  the  rest  to  follow  as  soon  as  they  should  hear  a  sig' 
nal.  The  party  mounted  the  top  of  a  rock,  whence 
tutamrti*  they  Were  espied  by  the  native^  who  rwsedalsjnentable 
"'"'*■  noise,  with  loud  outcries  like  the  howling  of  wolves. 
Davis  and  his  comrades  hereupon  struck  up  a  high  note, 
so  modulated,  that  it  mt(^t  at  once  amuse  the  savages 
and  put  his  own  crew  on  the  alert.  Burton,  the 
master,  and  others  hastened,  well  anned,  yet  with  the 
band  playing,  and  dancing  to  it  with  the  most  inviting 
Bgns  of  friendship.  In  aocordance  with  this  gay  sum- 
moned ten  canoes  hastened  from  the  other  ii>l«i)H»i,  and 
the  people  crowded  round  the  stranger^  uttering  in  a 
hollow  voice  unintelligible  sounds.    The  English  con- 
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tinned  their  friendly  nluUtione,  while  the  Eaqninunx  chap.vi. 
•tfll  ahoned  signa  of  jealouay  and  Blana,  when  at  length  Mnd^ 
one  of  them  began  to  point  towards  the  sun  and  beat  inMrriev. 
his  breast.  Thess  signs  being  returned  by  John  Ellis, 
Diaster  of  the  Hoonshine,  they  weie  induced  to  approach ; 
when,  on  being  presented  with  caps,  stockings,  gloves,  and 
other  articles,  their  fean  gave  place  to  the  most  cordial 
amity.  Next  day  there  appeiured  tliirty-Mven  canoes, 
the  crews  of  which  kindly  invited  the  sttangera  on 
shore,  expressing  the  utmost  impntienca  at  their  delay. 
Davis  manned  bis  boats  and  went  to  them  ;  upon  which 
(me  of  their  number,  after  shaking  his  hand,  kissed  it, 
and  oil  resided  themselves  to  confidence  and  affection. 
The  barbarians  parted  with  every  thing,  the  clothes  Ubcniiiyof 
from  off  their  backs,  consisting  of  seal-skins,  and  birds'  '""''"* 
skins  with  the  feathers  on  them,  their  buskins  of  well- 
dressed  leather,  their  darts,  oars,  and  fire  canoes,  accept- 
ing cheerfully  in  return  whatever  their  new  vinten 
chose  to  give,  and  kindly  siding  each  other  under  the 
privations  thus  occasioned.  They  oSered  t«  return  next 
day  with  an  ample  store  of  fiirs  and  skm^  which 
they  saw  the  fbreigneis  value  so  highly  ;  but  a  ftvour~ 
able  breeze  springing  up,  the  captain  very  properiy 
determined  to  allow  nothing  to  interfen  with  his 
schemes  of  disoovety.  He  steered  directly  across  the 
strait,  or  rather  sea,  which  still  bears  his  own  name.  DnW 
On  the  6th  August  he  discovered  hq^  land,  which  ^*'*^ 
be  named  Mount  Raleigh,  being  part  of  Comberiand 
bland.  Here,  anchoring  in  a  fine  raad,  the  seamen  saw 
three  white  animals,  which  seemed  to  be  goats.  De- 
sirons  of  fresh  victuals  and  sport,  they  pursued  them, 
when  they  soon  perceived  that  they  were  in  chase  of 
three  monstraua  bean.  The  animals  rushed  on  with 
gresit  fiiry,  till,  being  received  with  several  ballsy  they 
Rtraated,  apparently  not  much  hurt,  but  wen  followed 
and  at  last  killed.  There  were  no  ^mptoms  of  their 
having  fed  on  any  thing  except  grass ;  but  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  dear  away  a  very  lai^ge  quantity  of  bt  before 
the  flesh  oonld  be  eaten. 
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OTAF.  n.  Davia,  after  coasting  about  for  Bome  day^  agHin  found 
Cmiie"rfO(rf-i  himself  it  UiB  cape  which  he  had  at  firat  reached  an  hb 
Ui!!^,  orOBsing  from  the  opposite  shore  of  Greenland.     This 

promontoiy,  which  he  called  God's  Mercy,  be  noi* 
turned,  when  he  entered  a  sound  stretching  north-weet- 
ward,  twenty  or  thirty  leagues  broad,  free  from  ice,  and 
ita  vrotsTB  having  the  colour  and  quality  of  the  main 
ocean.  After  prooeeding  sixty  leagues,  he  obeerred  an 
island  in  the  mid-channel,  which  still,  however,  aSbrded 
an  open  passage  ;  so  that  his  hopes  daily  mcreased,  till 
about  the  end  of  August,  when  being  involred  in  fogs 
and  contrary  winds,  he  determined  to  suspend  operations 
for  the  season  and  return  to  England. 
Mitlvs  locm  On  one  of  the  islands  in  this  sound  the  seamen  heard 
dogs  howling,  and  at  k-ngth  saw  twenty  of  thsm  approach, 
haring  the  appearance  of  woWes,  Impressed,  howeyer, 
with  the  idea  that  only  animals  of  prey  could  be  found 
on  these  shores,  they  fired  and  killed  two,  round  one  of 
whose  necks  they  found  a  collar,  and  soon  afterwards 
discovered  the  sledge  to  which  he  had  been  yoked. 
Davia  observed  abundance  of  the  black  and  glittering 
atone  of  Frobisher,  and  many  of  the  rocks  appeared 
"  orient  like  gold  •"  but  little  attention  was  now  excited 
by  these  delusive  appearances. 
smrttnivta  Although  nothing  was  actually  done  by  this  expedi- 
"'*"*■■  tion,  yet  the  views  which  it  had  opened  up  inspired 
sanguine  hopes,  and  facilitated  the  equipment  of  a  fresh 
expedition.  To  the  slender  armament  of  the  Sunshine 
and  Moonshine  was  now  added  the  Hermaid  of  120  ton^ 
with  a  boat  or  pinnace,  Davia  sailed  agun  from  Dart- 
mouth on  the  7th  Uay,  end  on  the  ISth  June  came  in 
view  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Greenland ;  but, 
owing  to  seven  storms,  it  was  the  2&th  beforo  he 
reached  the  land  formerly  viaited  in  lat.  64°.  As  he 
approached,  the  native*  came  out  in  their  canoea  at  first 
with  shouts  and  cries;  but,  recognising  their  companions 
of  the  preceding  year,  they  hastened  forward,  and  hung 
round  the  vessel  with  every  expression  of  joy  and  wel- 
come.   Seeing  them  in  audi  &vounble  disposition^  the 
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captain  went  ashore  and  distributed  in  presents  twenty  OHAt.TI 
kniTea,  refuBing  the  offer  of  akins  in  retnm,  Tbe  most  jiggii^iriih 
intimate  acquaintance  was  now  resumed;  yet  they  never  OMnntiTW. 
met  the  strangers  anew  without  crying  "  Iliaoul !"  beat- 
ing  their  breoats  and  lifting  their  handa  to  the  sun,  by 
which  8  treAi  treaty  whs  ratified.  The  two  partiea 
amused  themaelvee  by  contests  in  Ixidity  exerdaes.  The 
Esquimaux  oould  not  match  their  opponents  in  leaping' ; 
bat  in  wrestling  they  showed  themseWes  strong  and  skil- 
fii],Bikd  thTewBomeofthebestamongthesulars.  By  de- 
grees they  began  to  manifest  leas  laudable  quaJiUes.  They 
exercised  many  and  solemn  incantations,  though,  Davis 
thanks  God,  without  any  efiect.  They  kindled  a  tire  by 
robbing  two  sUcks  against  each  other,  and  inTited  him 
to  pats  through  it ;  but  he,  in  contempt  of  their  sorcery, 
caused  the  fire  to  be  trodden  ont  and  the  embers  thrown 
into  the  sea.  They  also  showed  the  very  inconvenient  i**a 
propeonty  of  appropriating  every  article,  especially  iron, 
which  came  nnder  their  notice.  Perhaps  it  was  impru- 
dent ef  er  to  have  made  presently  thus  snggesting  the 
idee,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  before  entered  their 
ro)nd%  that  any  thing  might  be  obtained  without  an 
equivalent.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  soon  reached  the 
U^ieat  pitch  of  aadocity ;  they  stole  a  spear,  a  gnn,  a 
sword,  cut  the  cables,  and  even  the  Hoonshine's  boat 
ftom  her  stem.  The  principal  officers  remonstrated 
with  the  captain,  and  reminded  him,  that  for  their 
■ecniity  he  must  "  dissolve  this  new  friendship,  and 
leave  the  company  of  those  thievish  miscreants."  He 
fired  two  pieces  over  their  heads,  which  "  did  sore  aniam  AUrm  of  Iba 
them,"  and  they  fled  precipitately.  But  in  ten  hours  "*" 
they  again  app^red,  with  many  promises  and  presents 
of  tldns ;  when,  on  seeimg  iron,  "  they  could  in  nowise 
forbear  stealing."  The  oommander  was  again  bedimed 
with  the  complaint*  of  bis  crew ;  hovrever,  "  it  only 
ministered  to  him  an  occasion  of  laughter,"  and  ha  hid 
his  men  look  vigilantly  to  the  nfety  of  their  own  good^ 
and  not  deal  hardly  with  the  natives,  wlio  could  scarcely 
bs  expected  in  ao  abort  t>  time  "to  know  their  evils." 
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OKiP.  Ti  Daiii  now  nndertook  an  expedition  to  obwrve  K>mo- 
tai^Oaa  ^^"^  o'  ^  interior.  He  miled  np  whftt  appcAred  a 
» tb*  la-  broad  river,  bat  vhich  prored  only  a  strait  or  cre«Ic  A 
'**"'  violent  gust  of  wind  having  obliged  him  to  seek  tbe 

dielter  of  land,  he  attempted  to  avend  a  very  lofty 
peak ;  bnt "  the  roonntains  were  m>  many  and  bo  mighty, 
that  hia  pnrpoM  prevailed  not."  While  the  men  were 
gathering  mmdea  for  mpper,  be  was  amiued  by  viewing, 
for  the  first  time  in  hia  life,  a  waterspont,  wtucb  he  de- 
scribe* as  a  powerfbl  whirlwind,  taking  np  the  water  and 
irhiiking  it  roond  for  three  bonis  wilhont  intoimiBion. 
Next  day  he  re-embarked,  and  penetrated  higher  np 
the  channel ;  bnt  was  inrpriBed  to  find,  iiutead  of  the 
hnge  unbroken  continent  which  he  had  mppOMx],  only 
waste  and  detert  ulee,with  deep  soondsond  inlets  pasvng 
between  sea  and  sea, 
Kodantlaa  During  the  captain's  absence  matten  had  become 
villi  uw*  woTM  with  the  Esqnimanx,  and  on  his  return  the  sailon 
uUtm  opened  a  fearful  bndget ;  ata^g  that  the  natives  had 
■tolen  an  anchor,  cut  the  cable,  and  even  thrown  stones 
of  half  a  pound  weight  against  the  Hoonehine ;  and  he 
was  asked  if  he  wanld  still  endure  these  injnrieek  Davia^ 
who  probably  saspected  that  their  own  dealings  bad  not 
been  very  gentle,  bid  them  have  patience,  and  all  shonld 
be  well.  He  invited  a  party  of  the  savages  on  board, 
made  them  varion*. little  preeent^  taught  them  to  run 
to  the  topmast,  and  dismissed  them  apparently  qnile 
pleased.  Yet  no  sooner  bad  the  sun  set  than  they  began 
to  "  practise  their  devilish  nature,"  and  threw  stones 
into  the  Moonshine,  one  of  which  knocked  down  the 
boatswain.  His  meek  spirit  was  at  length  kindled  to 
wrath,  and  he  inned  orders  for  two  boats  to  chase  the 
CaptneofB  calprits;  bnt  they  rowed  so  swiftly  that  the  pamen 
B"*"-  soon  returned  with  "  small  content."  Two  days  after, 
five  of  them  presented  themselves  with  overtures  fbr  a 
frrah  trace ;  upon  which  the  master  came  to  Davis,  de- 
claring that  one  of  them  was  "  the  chief  ringleader,  a 
master  of  mischief,''  and  urged  vehemently  not  to  let 
him  go.  He  was  made  captive,  and  a  fikir  wind  suddenly 
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■pria^Dg  np,  the  dbooreren  Bet  Boil,  and  Mrried  him  chap,  vi 
am;,  many  doleful  mgn*  being  exchanged  between  him  cb«ftiinH 
■nd  one  of  his  countiymen ;  howeTer,  on  being  well  of  u»  oii- 
treated,  and  supplied  with  anewsuit  of  &ieze,hiE  ipiriti  ""' 
reviTed,  he  became  a  pleasant  companion,  and  nsed 
oecavonally  to  aMist  the  aailon. 

DaTi%  finding  the  wind  faToursble,  poshed  across  the  ToTim  pnr 
bay,  in  hopes  of  attaining  the  object  of  his  voyage.  On  "*^ 
the  17th  July  the  ship's  company  deecried  a  laud  diver, 
sified  with  hills,  bay%  and  capes,  and  extending  farther 
than  the  eye  could  reach ;  but  what  was  their  disq>- 
poiutment  on  spproaching,  to  find  that  it  was  only  "  a 
mart  mighty  and  strange  quantity  of  ice  1"  It  was,  in 
&ct,  that  immense  barrier  which  often,  for  a  great  part 
of  the  season,  fills  the  middle  of  Baffin's  Bay.  As  they 
coasted  along  this  wide  field  a  fog  came  on,  by  which  the 
ropes,  shrouds,  and  sails,  were  all  East  frozen, — a  pheno- 
mcntm  wliich,  on  the  24th  July,  appeared  more  than 
ttimge.  Dismayed  by  these  appeftrances,  the  seamen 
considered  the  passage  hopeless,  and,  in  a  reepectliil  yet 
firm  tone,  warned  Davis,  that  by  "  his  over-boldness  he 
might  canse  their  widows  and  fatbeiiees  children  to  give 
him  bitter  curses."  He  was  not  unwilling  to  consider 
their  case ;  yet,  anxious  not  to  abandon  so  great  an  Pmnwinct 
enterprise,  he  determined  to  leave  behind  him  the  Mer- 
maid, as  a  vessel  lea  convenient  and  nimble,  and  to 
push  on  in  the  Moonshine  with  the  boldest  part  of  his 
crew.  Having  fi^und  a  fiivourahle  breeie,  he  at  last,  on 
the  1st  August,  turned  the  ioe,  and  in  lat.  66°  33' 
reached  land ;  aloi^  which  he  now  coasted  southwards 
for  about  ten  degrees,  entangled  among  a  number  of 
islands,  and  misaiug  in  his  progress  the  difierent  Inleta 
which  afforded  an  entrance  into  Hudson's  Bay.  The 
shores  were  crowded  with  incredible  flocks  of  gulls  and 
tesmewB,  and  the  vrater  so  abounded  in  fish  that,  though 
tbeir  tackle  was  very  indifferent,  in  the  running  of  on 
hoar^lassthecrewcangbt  ahandredcod.  On  reaching 
Labrador,  the  coast  was  seen  covered  with  ample  forests 
of  pine,  yew,  and  bitch ;  but  five  men  who  landed  were 
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CH4P_TL   beset  hy  the  oativee,  and  all  killed  or  wounded  exeept 

tMun.  otie.  The  ship,  loo,  being  expooed  to  a  Tiolent  tempest, 
tai  September  now  approaching;  the  c&ptun  judged  it 
wisest  to  retnm  to  England, 

Vr»BfSi-      The  public  mind  was  coniiderably  damped  by  the 

""^  inne  of  this  expedition ;  so  that  Daris  found  no  small 

difficultj'  in  obtaining  the  means  for  equipping  another. 
He  was  obliged  to  hold  ont  the  inducement  that,  by 
proper  amngementa,  the  outlay  might  be  defrayed  by 
fiBliing,  and  no  additional  expense  incurred  on  account 
of  discorery.  By  these  argumenb%  and  by  the  exertions 
of  his  sealoos  fHend,  Hr  Sanderson,  he  succeeded  in 
fitting  out  tbe  Sunshine,  the  Eli^wth,  and  a  pinnace. 
This  last,  to  which  he  mainly  trusted  for  discoTcry,  an- 
swered Tery  ill  the  chanictcr  which  had  been  given  of 
it,  and  was  found  to  move  through  the  water  lilce  a  cart 
dmwn  by  oxen.  On  the  I6th  Jane  1087  the  adven- 
tnreis  anived  at  thdi  old  coast,  and  were  recdved  by 
the  natives  as  before  with  the  cry  of  tltaout  and  the 
exhibition  of  alcins.  These  savages,  however,  lost  no 
time  in  renewing  their  former  system  of  thieving ;  for 
which  great  opportunities  were  afforded  duiing  the 
putting  together  of  a  boat  conusting  of  materials  brought 
from  England.  They  carried  off  the  deals,  and  when 
fired  at  placed  them  before  their  bodies  as  shields,  tbua 
securing  both  their  planks  and  peisons.  It  was  now 
Flui  otdiB-  arranged  that  the  two  large  vessels  should  remain  to 

°"*^  fiati,  wliile  Davis  in  the  pinnace  stretched  ont  into  a 
higher  latitude  with  a  view  to  discovery.  In  pursuance 
of  this  plan  lie  toolc  his  departure ;  and,  continuing  to 
range  the  coast  to  the  northward,  on  the  2Sth  be  reached 
a  point,  which  he  named  Sanderson's  Hope,  in  upwards 
of  72  degrees,  still  finding  a  wide  open  sea  to  the  west 
and  north.  Here,  the  wind  having  shifted,  he  resolved 
to  hold  on  a  western  tack  across  this  sea,  and  proceeded 
forty  leagues  without  dght  of  land  or  any  other  obstruo- 
tion,  when  he  was  arrested  by  the  usual  barrier  of  ice. 
He  fiist  endeavonred  to  round  it  by  the  nortli,  but,  seeing 
no  pass^e  on  that  side,  turned  to  the  sonth,  bestii^ 
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about  KTeral  dsjB  without  success.    Templed  bj  on  OhaP.  VI 
appMcnt  opening,  he  involved  hiuuelf  in  a  bay  of  ice,  du|«i 
from  which  he  wu  not  extricated  without  much  diffi-  fi™>  *"*■ 
cnlty  and  some  dai^r ;  being  obliged  to  wait  till  tho 
Kft  beating  and  the  ron  shining  ou  this  mighty  man 
ahonid  effect  its  dissolution  or  remoral.    At  length,  on 
the  19th  July,  he  came  in  view  of  Mount  Baleij;^,  and 
at  midnight  fbnnd  himself  at  the  mouth  of  the  inlet 
discoTered  in  the  first  voyage,  and  which  has  dnce  been 
called  Cumberland  Strait.     On  the  morrow  he  sailed 
across  its  entrance,  and  m  the  two  following  days  bb-  Cambwiufl 
cended  its  nortbem  shore,  till  he  was  again  inTolrcd  """' 
among  niuneroas  islands.    He  seenu  now  to  have  con- 
cluded that  this  strait  mast  be  an  enclosed  gulf,  and 
shaped  his  course  to  reach  the  sea;  but,  being  becalmed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  he  could  not  till  the  29tb,  by 
coasting  along   the  southern  shore,   effect  hia  retteaL 
Frobisher's  Strait  was  now  passed,  seemingly  without 
being  recognised  as  such,  but  was  called  Lnmley's  Inlet. 
He  next  croned  the  mouth  of  an  extensive  gulf,  in  one 
part  of  which  his  veeset  was  carried  along  by  a  violent 
current,  while  in  anotlier  the  water  waa  whirling  and 
roaring  as  is  usual  at  the  meeting  of  tides.     This  receae, 
being  terminated  by  Cape  Chidley,  was  evidently  the  f^P*  ChU- 
grandentranceaAerwards  penetratedby  Hudson.    Hav-  ^' 
ing  now,  however,  only  half  a  hogshead  of  water  left,  he 
hastened  to  the  point  of  rendezvous  fixed  with  the  two 
other  veasela ;   when,  to  his  deep  disappointment  and 
just  indignation,  he  found  that  they  had  deported.     It 
waa  not  without  hesitation  that,  with  the  slender  store 
remuning  in  hia  little  bark,  he  ventured  to  sail  for 
England ;  but  having  scarcely  any  alternative,  he  nnder- 
toolc  the  voyage,  and  happily  accomplished  it. 

Davis  wrote  once  more  to  Mr  Sanderson  in  sanguine  hm  upw 
and  almost  exulting  tenns.    He  had  reached  a  much  " 
higher  latitude  than  any  former  navigator,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  barrier  of  ice  on  one  side,  had 
found  the  sea  open,  bine,  of  vast  extent  and  nn&thom- 
•ble  depth.    He  conaid^vd,  therefore,  that  tlie  sooceaa 
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CflAF.  VL   of  a  Rpirit«d  ■ttempt  vras  almost  infaUiblc,    But  the 
Pubne~       interest  taken  bf  the  public  in  such  enterprisM  seems 
jntgnMU'    only  capable  of  being  snstuned  for  a  certain  period. 
'^°^        Three  fiularai  had  exhausted  that  interest,  and  made 
men  indisposed  to  listen  or  inquire  further  into  the 
sobjecL    It  became  the  ay,  aa  he  informs  ns^ — **  This 
Davis  hath  been  thne  times  employed ;  why  hath  he 
not  found   the  passage!"     The  death  of  Secretaiy 
Walsingham,  occurring  at  this  period,  was  •  severe 
blow  to  the  cauae  ;  while  the  invaidon  by  the  Spanish 
Armada  soon  followed,  and  engrossed  for  a  space  all 
the  thoDghIa  and  energies  of  the  nation.    Hr  Sander- 
son still  continued  the  steady  &leud  of  the  navigator ; 
but,   unable   to  obtain  resources  for  «  new  attempt, 
he  could  Mily  employ  Molyneux,  the  beet  arUst  of 
his  time,  to   construct  a  globe  which  oomprised  all 
his  friend's  discoveries,  and  is  still  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Middle  Temple. 
ThsL».nt        In  ]602   the   spirit  of  enterprise   revived.    To  the 
'™'''     Huseovy  Company,  who  had  token  the  lead  in  all 
the  eariy  schemes  of  discovery,  was  now  added   the 
Levant  Company  ;  and  these  two  great  bodies,  finding 
the  eourse  to  India  by  the  Cape  still  beset  with  many 
dangers,  determined  upon  a  joint  effort  to  penetrate 
tluther  by  the   north-wesL     They   sent  out   Cqitain 
George  Weymonth  with   two  veasela,   the   Discovery 
Hew  iipaai.  and  Ciod-speed,  which  they  called  fiy~boats,  though 
""^  they  were  respectively  of  70  and  60  tons.     He  left 

London  on  the  2d  May,  and  on  the  18th  June  came 
in  view  of  the  coast  of  Greenland,  which  appeared 
to  him  "a  m^  bsnlc  of  ice."  The  water  was  in 
many  places  aa  thick  as  puddle,  making  him  imagine 
himself  among  shallows,  till  the  sounding-line  gsvt 
120  fathoms  without  any  ground.  This,  which  was 
formerly  observed  by  Dari^  is  probably  the  green 
cloudy  sea  of  Scoresby,  thickened  by  the  infiinon  of 
numberless  animalcules, 

Weymonth  having  made   sail  weotwa^  with  a  fi^ 
vourablo  breese,  came  on  the  2Bth  in  sight  ot  the 
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coast  of  America,  Tliere  »ppeared  q  promontorj  covered  CHai-.  vi. 
nith  now,  which  he  conctudBd  to  be  Warwick's  Fore-  cmynin 
land ;  but  the  Tenels  were  toned  to  vid  fro  b j  violent  Wejuimtta 
GQTTentB,  or  over&ll^  u  he  calk  them,  and  involved 
in  fogs  BO  thick,  that  they  wore  once  quite  dose  to 
&  bank  of  ice  before  it  wm  perceived.  However 
being  in  want  of  water,  the  partf  landed,  loaded  theit 
boat  with  ioc^  and  found  it  to  nuke  vary  palatable 
drink.  The  attention  of  the  ciewa  wag  arraeted  by 
a  loud  Round  like  tlie  dashing  of  waves  on  the  shore ; 
and  on  approocblng  the  place  they  were  dismayed  to 
find  it  "  the  noise  of  a  great  qnantity  of  ice,  which 
was  Tciy  loathsome  to  be  heard."  "Ibe  mist  become  lUdiii^ 
so  thick  that  they  could  not  see  two  ships'  length,  and 
determined  ta  take  down  the  soils ;  hut  wen  petrified 
to  find  them  so  fast  froien  to  the  rif^;iiig,  that,-  in 
"this  chiefest  time  of  sammor,  they  conld  not  be 
moved."  Next  morning  they  renewed  the  ottempt ; 
bat  it  was  only  by  cutting  sway  the  ice  from  the  ropes 
that  they  ooold  be  made  to  pass  throngh  the  blocks. 
The  following  day  the  fog  lay  so  thick,  and  frose  so 
fiut,  that  ropes,  s^ls,  and  rigging,  remained  immovable. 
These  phenomena  prodnced  an  nn&ronrable  effect 
on  the  minds  of  the  sailors,  who  began  to  hold  secret  MoUbi'. 
coaferencca,  ending  in  a  conspiracy  "  to  bear  up  the 
helm  for  England."  It  was  proposed  to  seise  Wey- 
month,  and  confine  him  in  his  cabin  till  he  gave  his 
consent ;  but  he,  receiving  notice  of  this  ne&Hous 
design,  summoned  the  seamen  before  him,  and,  in  pre- 
aenoe  of  Hr  Cortwright  the  preacher  and  Hr  Cobreth 
the  master,  colled  upon  them  to  answer  for  thus  at- 
tempting to  defeat  a  voyage  fitted  out  at  such  ample 
cost  by  the  honourable  merchanla.  The  men  stooi  ixtaiixot 
Ann,  prodncfaig  a  paper  signed  by  their  own  hand^  So™!™'*' 
in  which  they  jnstified  the  proposed  step  as  fbnnded 
on  Sidld  reason,  without  any  tincture  of  feoT  or  oowordice, 
lliey  represented  that  if  they  Aould  suffer  themselves 
to  be  encloaed  in  an  unknown  sea,  by  this  dreadful 
and  premature  winter,  they  would  not  only  be  in 
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ORAP.  VL  Inmiment  danger  of  peridilng,  but  could  not  hope  to 
AppnhHid*d  conunence  their  career  of  discovery  next  yo«r  woner 
iangta,  than  Hay ;  while  by  setting  isil  in  due  lime  from 
England  they  might  eaaily  reach  this  ooaat  in  that 
month.  He  retired  to  hta  cabin  to  deUberote,  wheit 
he  wa*  aoon  Informed  that  the  helm  wa«  actually 
borne  np.  Hasteiung  on  deck,  and  a^dng  who  had 
Odotm  done  thu),  h«  was  answered,  '*  One  and  all  1"  nod  ho 
''"•^  found  the  combination  aucli  aa  it  waa  impoeaible  to 
reust,  thongh  he  took  occuion  afterwarda  to  chastise 
the  tinglcadcra.  The  men,  however,  declared  them- 
Klves  ready  to  huaril  their  Uvea  in  any  discovery 
which  might  bo  attempted  to  the  southwvd, 
K(w  laod.  Accordingly,  on  descending  to  laL  61°  K,  the  cap- 
tain perceived  the  entianoe  of  an  inlet,  into  which 
he  sailed,  in  a  south-weet  direction,  a  hundred  leagaea 
by  reckoning ;  but,  encountering  fogs  and  tteavy  gales, 
and  fin^g  the  season  far  spent,  he  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  regain  the  open  sea.  This  inlet,  however, 
was  thought  to  present  more  &vourable  hopes  of  a 
passage  than  any  other  that  had  yet  been  discovered. 
It  appears  in  foct  to  have  been  the  grand  ^jproach 
to  Hudson's  Bay  ;  so  that  Fox  justly  ascribes  some 
merit  to  Weymouth  for  directing  his  distinguished 
Huccessor  into  this  spacious  expanse.  Still,  as  his 
canrse  of  west  by  south  must  have  led  him  from 
the  main  channel  of  this  laige  strait,  and  thrown  him 
Dnpn  Bv-  oo  the  weslcm  shore  of  what  is  now  called  Ungava 
Bay,  his  estimated  reckoning  of  a  hundred  leagues 
is  evidently  overrated.  In  sil*  he  found  a  fair  Land, 
consisting  of  islands  and  "  goodly  sounds,"  apparently 
the  place  nhere  the  Moravian  settlement  of  Noin  was 
subsequently  formed.  Soon  afterwards  a  dreadful  hur- 
ricane from  the  west  seemed  to  take  up  the  sea  into  the 
air,  and  drove  the  ebipa  before  it  with  the  utmost 
impetuosity.  Bod  it  been  from  any  other  quarter 
they  must  have  been  dashed  to  pieces  on  rocks  ;  how- 
ever, they  ranged  through  the  open  waters,  and  in 
the  greatest   extremity  "  the   Lonl   delivered   us  his 
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nnworthj  BetraiitB."    They  bad  now  an  easy  navigation  chap.  TL 
to  England* 

No  fiuther  pMceedinga  oceoned  till  1606,  when  o^iMn  Joks 
the  Muscovj  and  East  India  merchanta  fitted  out  a^"!^'' 
vewel  of  40  tona  ander  John  Knight,  who,  having 
been  employed  in  the  Danish  Toyagea  to  Greenland, 
waa  conaideied  a  stoat  and  enterpriung  Bailor,  He 
auled  from  GiaveBeod  on  the  IBth  April,  but  waa 
detained  a  fortnight  in  the  Pentland  Frith ;  how- 
eTer,  "  two  Inatie  feUowi^  well  acquainted  with  these 
north  porta  of  Scotland,"  took  him  into  a  good  har- 
bour called  St  Msigaret'H  Hope,  when  he  remuned 
till  the  12th  Hay.  He  directed  hia  course  almoat  due 
west,  towards  America  aikd  had  reached  the  latitude 
of  Gff*,  when  winda  and  cnirenta  boro  him  to  the 
southward.  On  the  I9tb  June  he  waa  in  fi6°  48*, 
when  he  taw  tho  continent  rising  like  eight  islauda. 
The  Teasel,  meantime,  bad  been  so  diatressed  with 
tempests  and  heavy  foga,  and  ao  braised  between  float' 
ing  icebergs,  that  it  waa  necessary  to  put  her  into 
a  little  cove  to  refit.  Here  the  wind  blew  with  such 
violence,  bringing  great  maaaes  of  ice  against  the  bark, 
that  the  rudder  was  torn  from  the  stern ;  and  hence 
it  became  neceaaary  to  hale  it  on  shore  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bay,  that  it  might  nndeigo  a  thorough  repair. 

On  the  2Gth,  Knight,  with  some  of  bis  men  well  ^"1*^^?°' 
armed,  went  across  to  the  opposite  coast,  in  search  ot  J!^.*'^^ 
a  better  harbour,  and  to  take  a  survey  of  the  adjacent 
country.  With  this  view,  accompanied  by  his  mate 
and  another,  he  went  over  a  hill,  leaving  tluee  petaona 
in  charge  of  the  bosL  These  last  waited  the  whole 
day  in  anxioua  expectation  of  the  return  of  the  party  ; 
they  then  sounded  trnmpeta,  fired  musket^  and  made 
every  imaginable  signal,  but  without  effect.  After  ro- 
rnaining  till  eleven  at  night,  they  gave  op  hopee^  and 
returned  to  the  ship  with  these  doleful  tidings.  The 
crew  were  struck  with  the  deepest  dismay,  at  having 
thuB  lost  their  obtain  and  best  ofGcers,  and  being 
thcmsetvea  left  in  such  deplorable  circumatancea.    The 
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CHAT.  VL  boot  was  fitted  out  next  morning  for  tearch,  but  oonld 
^ttudTetOM'*'^  ^'O'^  ^<  channel  on  aocoaut  of  the  ice.  After 
BU1I&  two  distrEttful  iayt,  on  the  night  of  Sktuiday  the 
2Sth  June,  u  the  boatamin  was  keeping  watch  in 
sdvaiKe  of  the  tentt,  he  suddenly  mw,  nuhing  throngh 
the  darknen,  a  great  body  of  men,  who,  on  deaoying 
him,  let  fly  their  arrows.  He  indantly  find  and 
gave  the  alarm ;  but  before  hii  comisdee  could  start 
ttom  bed  and  b«  mastered,  the  sloop  wa«  filled  with 
ssTages,  who,  to  the  number  of  fifty,  with  load  cries 
and  menacing  gesturee,  showed  themselves  prepared 
o»tn4itti  for  Immediate  attauk.  The  English  mustered  only 
eight  men  and  a  laige  do^,  and  thongh  the  isin  fell 
in  torrents,  they  detennined  rather  to  perish  bravely 
in  sHailing  the  enemy,  than  to  await  their  onset.  They 
advanced,  therefore,  placing  the  dog  in  front.  This 
bold  measnn  appaUed  the  barbarians,  who  leaped  into 
their  skiffs,  and  made  off  with  all  speed  ;  bnt  being 
entangled  in  the  ice,  they  were  detained  a  considenble 
time,  daring  which  the  parmera  continaed  firing,  and 
the  savages  were  heard  "  crying  to  each  other  very 
sore.**  They  are  represented,  so  for  as  oonld  be  judged, 
as  a  people  of  very  anull  stature,  tawny- coloured, 
trith  Uiin  beards,  flat-nosed,  and  man-eaten  ;  but  this 
last  particular  was  doubtless  a  matter  of  mere  inference. 
DiMUiwu  The  mariners,  placed  in  this  alarming  sitoation,  made 
undiiiiuL  *"  ^^  haste  they  could  to  fit  their  shattered  bark  for 
again  taking  the  sea.  They  had  fint  to  cut  a  way 
for  her  through  the  ice ;  bnt  they  had  nothing  which 
could  be  called  a  rudder,  and  the  leaks  were  so  large 
that  they  conld  scarcely  enjoy  half  an  hour's  relief 
from  the  pump.  At  length  they  fbnnd  means  to  stop 
np  in  some  degi«e  the  principal  fissure,  and,  after 
hard  rowing  for  three  weeks,  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  Among  the  iiahing-veeeels 
on  that  station  they  met  most  kind  end  loving  friends, 
who  supplied  all  their  wants ;  and,  after  twenty  daj-s 
spent  in  repairing  their  ship  and  refi«shing  their  bodies, 
they  enjoyed  a  good  passage  to  Dartmouth,  wbauoe 
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they  tianamitted  to  London  an  aoooont  of  Hie  nnfbr-  chap.vl 
tniute  isme  of  their  voyage. 

Hndaon  again  aasumed  the  moet  prominent  place  in  Hndnn. 
the  oareer  of  northern  iacovery,  md  earned  a  bme 
which  has  tanked  him  among  the  greatest  of  British 
DaTigatoTs.  We  have  traced  his  progrees  in  forroeT 
chapters, — fint  in  the  daring  attempt  to  croea  the  Pole 
itself;  then  in  his  aeoond  voyage  towards  the  north- 
east ;  and  also  in  his  third  excursion,  whidi  ended  in 
the  discovery  of  the  river  now  asMwialed  with  his  name. 
But  the  moet  eventful  of  his  enteipriaes  was  the  one 
which  dosed  his  labonr^  undertaken  with  the  view  to 
a  western  passi^.  The  narrative  of  the  commaiider 
himself  is  only  a  meagre  jonrnal,  brought  down  to  a 
particolar  date ;  hot  a  full  relation  is  given  by  a  certain 
personage,  "■"■ing  himself  Abacak  Pricket,  against 
whoae  testimony,  however,  for  reasons  that  will  appear 
in  due  time,  there  rest  some  heavy  objections. 

This  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  Sir  John  Wolsten-  Nnr  upedi. 
holme.  Sir  Dudley  Digge>^  and  other  perwns  of  dis-  *'™- 
Unction,  who  did  not,  however,  project  it  on  a  very 
magnificent  scale.  It  consisted  only  of  one  vessel  of  SB 
ton^  provisioned  fbr  six  montb^  which  left  the  Thamea 
on  tiie  17th  April  1010.  Hudson  tonched  at  the  north 
of  Scotland,  the  Orkney  and  Faroe  Islands,  all  whicb 
he  conadered  as  lying  in  a  lower  latitude  than  the  mq« 
npresented.  On  the  11th  Hay  he  descried  the  eastern 
part  of  Iceland,  and  was  enveloped  in  a  thick  fog, — 
bsaring  the  sea  dashing  against  the  coast  without  seeing 
iL  He  was  thus  obliged  to  come  to  anchor ;  but,  as 
aoon  as  the  weather  cleared,  he  proceeded  westward 
along  the  coast  till  he  reached  Snow  Hill  (SnaefeU), 
which  rears  its  awful  head  into  the  inclement  sky.  (hi 
their  way  the  navigators  saw  Hecia,  the  volcano  of  ""^M'* 
which  was  then  in  activity,  vomiting  torrents  of  fire  " 
down  its  snowy  sides,  with  smoke  ascending  to  the 
donds, — an  object  not  anlj  fearful  in  itself,  but  which 
•track  them  with  alarm,  as  an  indication  of  unfavour- 
able weather. 
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Lekving  this  coast  they  now  viled  wettwud,  and, 
•fler  being  deoei*cd  hj  KTetml  illuaorjr  appeannco^  at 
length  Kw  the  whiU  cliA  of  Crreenland  towering  be- 
lund  a  mightf  wall  of  ice.  Withont  attempting  to 
^proach  the  beach,  the  captain  ateend  tfiwards  tbs 
touth-wcat,  and  paned  what  ho  im^iucd  t«  be  Frobi- 
aher'B  Strait^  which  in  fact  long  continued  to  be  errone- 
«aaly  Uid  down  on  this  ahore,  though  the;  belong  to 
that  of  America.  He  now  turned  Cape  FareweU,  and 
"raised  Ihs  Deaolationa,"  mailing  careful  obaervaUon 
of  those  pointa  of  land  which  be  found  not  well 
delineated  in  the  charts.  The  nuuioeis  soon  began  to 
descry,  floating  along,  tlie  mighty  islaade  of  ice, — a 
sight  which  appalled  all  but  the  BlOQteethearta.  Onward 
they  advanced,  however,  sometimes  enjoying  a  clear  and 
open  sea,  but  often  encompaaaed  by  iccbeigs  or  by  small 
vxA  drifting  heaps ;  and  at  length  they  had  to  steer  as 
it  were  between  two  lands  of  ice.  On  occauons  of  peril, 
they  not  unfrequently  moored  themselvea  to  the  larger 
maases ;  but  seeing  one  of  them  split,  and  full  with  a 
tremendous  craah  into  the  waves,  they  no  longer  trusted 
to  such  a  protection.  On  the  2fith  June  land  appeared 
to  the  north,  was  again  lost  sight  of,  and  afterwards 
dincoTered  to  the  south ;  so  that  they  found  themselves 
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U  the  bro&d  entiance  of  the  chaiuiel  which  has  uncc    chaP.  Tl 
obtained  the  name  of  Hudson's  Strait.    They  were  now  Bu/hiii^ 
■till  moK  annoyed  with  ice  in  Tarione  forms,  particularly  StaUL 
that  of  large  inlanda  standing  deep  in  the  water,  which 
were  very  difficult  to  avoid  from  the  violent  ripplea  and 
currents.      Thna  they  wtre  often   obliged,   et^ecially 
amid  thick  fogs  to  bsten  their  t«sk1  to  the  firmest  of 
then  manea ;  imd  they  even  used  to  land  npon  them 
tinnt  time  to  time,  oollecting  the  water  melted  in  the 
hollows,  which  proved  to  be  sweet  and  good.    Amid 
thcM  viciBHitudea  many  of  the  sailon  feU  tick ;  and  ^      |^^^^ 
though  Pricket  doea  not  chooae  to  avert  that  their  sole  ^ou  ••!  iha 
malady  was  fear,  yet  in  several  he  saw  no  signs  of  any  ■""•■■ 
other.     The  crews  of  this  period,  indeed,  display  few 
ttJcens  of  that  hardihood  with  which  the  followers  of 
WiUonghby  and   Frobisher  were  wont  to  brave   the 
northern  tempests.    Hndson  seeing  his  men  in  this 
depreaed  state  of  mind,  bethought  himself  of  an  ex- 
pedient by  which  he  hoped  to  animate  them.     He 
called  them  together,  showed  them  his  chart,  f^m  DDinDinf 
which   it  appeared  that  they  had   penetrated  farther  a^J^S^ig^a. 
into  the  Stroiti  by  a  hundred  leases  than  any  former 
expedition,  and  put  it  to  themselves  whether  they  would 
advance, — yea  or  nay !    This  was  a  bold  experiment, 
but  did  not  succeed.     Some,  it  is  true,  expreieed  them- 
selves "  honestly  respecting  the  good  of  the  action ;" 
bat  others  declved  they  would  give  nine-tenths  of  oik 
they  were  worth,  so  that  they  were  eofe  at  home ;  while 
a  third  party  said  they  did  not  care  where  they  went, 
so  they  were  out  of  the  ice.     Vexed  and  disappointed, 
he   broke   up   the   conference,  and  followed   his  own 
determination.     This,  we  think,  is  evidently  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  though  Pricket  represents  that  the 
captun  himself  was  in  a  state  of  alarm  and  doubt.     He 
accuses  him  also  of  having  remembered  too  long  some 
of  the  speeches  mode  on  tliis  ocuoaion,  to  the  dLsadvantage 
of  those  by  whom  they  had  been  uttered. 

Notwithstanding  this  failure,  Hudson,  buoyed  up  by 
his  own  courage  and  resolution,  seeing  land  alternately 
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C&AF.  YL  on  one  aide  and  tlie  other,  having  aometinica  a  wide  ood 
„.  dear  sea,  and  being  occaaonally  involved  amid  mouu- 
toina  of  ice,  made  his  w&y  onnard.  Certain  aavage 
ialanda  in  which,  when  severely  prened  by  the  wind 
and  floe,  he  found  a  tolerable  retreat,  were  cidled  "  Isles 
of  God's  Mercy ;"  but  even  this  harbour  was  rendered 
dangerona  by  hidden  tech ;  and  the  land  adjoining  to 
it  contained,  according  to  Pricket,  only  "pLuhee  of 
water  and  riven  rocks,"  ^nd  had  the  appearance  of  being 
anbject  to  earthqaakea.  At  length  they  arrived  at  a 
broad  opening,  having  a  cape  on  each  side,  to  which  the 
commander  gave  the  names  of  the  two  chief  patrons  of 
the  voyage ;  t«  the  one  on  the  continent,  that  of  Wol- 
f'^"*'^  StenholTne  ;  to  the  other  on  the  laige  island  of  Mansfield, 
that  of  Sir  Dudley  Digges.  landing  at  the  latter,  and 
mounting  a  hill,  the  men  deeeried  some  level  spots 
abonnding  in  sorrel  and  Bcurvy-graa^  plants  most  salu- 
tary in  this  desert  region ;  while  herds  of  deer  wen 
feeding,  and  the  rocks  were  covered  with  an  nnexampled 
profa^on  of  fowls.  Seeing  such  abundant  materials, 
both  for  sport  and  food,  the  crew,  who  had  ever  shown 
tlie  most  anxious  concern  for  their  own  comfort, 
earnestly  besonglit  their  captain  to  allow  them  to 
remain  and  enjoy  themselves  for  a  few  days  on  this 
agreeuble  spot ;  but  he,  peiceiving  that  the  season  for 
his  oliief  enterprise  was  rapidly  paming  away,  refused 
BiiiuiM  tt  to  comply.  He  had  not  proceeded  long  in  this  channel 
B^^'™'*  when  the  coast  on  each  side  was  observed  to  separate, 
and  he  beheld  before  him  a  wide  ocean,  tn  which  the 
eye  could  discover  no  termination.  It  seemed  to  him, 
doubtless,  a  portion  of  the  mighty  Pacific.  Here,  how- 
over,  his  narrative  closes,  without  expressing  those 
feelings  of  pride  and  exultation  which  must  have  filled 
his  mind  at  this  promised  ftilfilment  of  bis  highest  hopes. 
The  relation  of  Pricket,  on  which  we  must  now  depend, 
shows  too  clearly  that  many  of  his  followers  would  Iiave 
htA  no  sympathy  with  such  elevated  feelings. 

The  expanse  thus  discoveiTNl  by  the  navigator  was 
the  great  inland  sea,  called  ftom  him  Hudson's  Bay; 
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and  it  was  a  gnnd  diBcovcry,  though  Dot  exactly  what  ohaf.  vl 

be  imagined.     The  3d  of  August  was  Dow  Birivcd,  s  connienca- 

■eaaon  at  which  the  boldest  of  northern  adventurera  had  ""°'  "f 

been  acouatoDied  to  think  of  returning.     But,  little  in-      "" 

dined  to  mcb  a  resolution,  be  continueil  to  sail  along 

the  coart  on  the  left,  which  must  liave  appeared  to  him 

the  western  boundary  of  America, — hoping  probably 

before  the  close  of  autumn  to  reach  aome  cuItiTsted 

land,  in  a  temperate  climate,  where  he  might  take  up 

his  winter  quarters.  Theshoreealong  this  bay,  however, 

though  not  in  a  Tery  high  latitude,  an  subject  to  the 

rigonra  of  «  most  inclement  aky.     Entsj^led  amid  the  ebbbpm^ 

gulb  and  capea  of  an  unknown  coaat,  struggling  with  ^<imcia- 

mist  and  stonn,  and  ill  seconded  by  a  discontented  crew, 

he  spent  three  months  without  reaching  any  comfortable 

haven.     It  was  now  the  first  of  November :  the  ice  waa 

closing  in  on  all  aidea ;  and  nothing  remained  but  to 

meet  the  cheerless  winter  which  bad  actually  begun. 

The  lailon  were  too  late  of  attempting  to  erect  a  wooden 

house ;  yet  the  cold,  though  severe,  does  not  seem  to 

have  reached  any  perilous  height.     Their  chief  alarm 

respected  provisions,  sf  which  they  had  brought  only  a 

six  months^  lupply.  and  conaequently  had  now  but  a  fuBnupra- 

■nail  remnant  left.     Hudson  took  active  measures  to  ^Wuu 

relieve  this  want.     He  carefully  husbanded  the  original 

•lock,  and  promised  «  reward  to  every  one  who  ahonld 

kill  beast,  fish,  or  bird ;  and  "  Providence  dealt  merel- 

fiilly,"  in  sending  such  a  number  of  white  partridge*, 

that  in  three  months  they  secured  a  hundred   dozen. 

In  spring  these  vinteia  disappeared,  but  were  succeeded 

by  flocks  of  gecee,  swans,  ducks,  and  teal,  not  natives  of 

that  rqjion,  but  on  their  flight  from  south  to  north. 

When  these  were  passed,  the  air  no  loDger  yielded  food, 

but  the  sea  began  to  open,  and  having  on  the  first  day 

taken  five  hundred  fishes  of  loletable  nse,  they  conceived 

good  hopes.     This  succen  did  not  continue ;  and  being 

reduced  to  greet  extremity,  they  searehed  the  woods 

for  maei^  which  they  compan,  however,  to  pounded 

timber :  they  ate  even  frogs.    The  commander  tmder- 
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CHAP.  VI    took  on  excnraioii  with  a  view  to  establish  an  intcrcourM 
f.,,,^^  ^,,  vith  the  inhabitAnta ;  but  they  fled,  setting'  fire  to  the 
BUiTK         woods  behind  them.     An  interview  was  obtained  with 
one,  whom  they  lotted  with  gifts ;  yet  ho  never  re- 
tnrned.     Discootente  aroae  as  to  tlie  distribation  of  the 
small  remaining  portion  of  bread  and  cbeece  ;  to  allay 
which  the  captain  mode  a  general  and  equal  partition  of 
the  whole.    This  was  a  bad  meamre  as  applied  to  sncb 
s  description  of  persona,  many  of  whom  knew  not  bow 
"to  govern  their  ■hare,"  but  greedily  devoured  it  a« 
long  as  it  lasted.     One  man  even  ate  the  whole  in  a 
day,  and  bronght  on  a  dangerous  sarftit ;  and  their 
distress,  now  gtcalar  than  ever,  soon  arrived  at  a  most 
&tal  crisis. 
DnpriBd^sd      Hudson,  as  may  be  obierved,  had  from  the  first  to 
"""  struggle  with  an  unprincipled,  iil-tempered  crew,  void 

of  all  concern  for  the  alUmate  ancceaa  of  the  voyage. 
He  had  probably  hoped,  as  the  season  shonM  advance, 
to  push  on  soDthwards,  and  reach  next  summer  the 
wealthy  r^ons  for  which  he  was  commissioned  to 
search.  The  sailor^  on  the  contrary,  had  fixed  their 
desires  on  "  the  cape  where  fowls  do  breed,"  the  only 
place  where  they  expected  to  obt^n  both  present  supply 
innbordina.  and  the  means  of  retarning  to  England.  Ringleaders 
''™'  were  not  wanting  to  head  this  growing  party  of  male- 

contents.  At  the  entrance  of  the  bay  the  captain  had 
displaced  Ivet  the  mate  for  insubordination,  and  ap- 
pointed in  his  room  Bylot,  a  man  of  merit,  who  had 
alwaya  shown  seal  in  die  general  cause.  He  had  also 
changed  the  boatswain.  But  the  meet  deadly  blow  was 
Bwn^of  struck  by  Green,  a  wretch  whom,  after  being  cast  oEF 
^"™-  by  all  his  friends,  the  captain  from  humanity  had  taken 

on  board,  and  endeavoured  to  reclaim  and  restore  to 
society.  He  was  possessed  of  talents  which  made  him 
tueful,  and  had  even  rendered  him  a  favourite  with  Iiia 
anperior ;  and  among  other  discontents  it  was  reckoned 
one,  that  a  veil  was  thrown  over  several  flagrant  dia- 
ordera  of  which  be  was  accounted  guilty.  Yet  some 
hot  expressions  of  Hudson,  caused.  It  is  said,  by  a 
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mimnderstondiDg  about  tlie  parchaM  of  a  graj  ooat,  so  ckap.  tl 
acted  on  the  fierce  Bpirit  of  thii  ruffian,  that,  renouncing  Qg^Z^^ 
cTcry  tie  of  gratitude,  and  all  that  i»  aacred  amo)^ 
mankind,  he  became  the  chief  in  a  conspiracy  to  aeiza 
the  Tenel  and  expoM  the  commander  to  perish. 

After  some  de-y^  consultation,  the  time  was  fixed  for  prickit. 
the  perpetration  of  this  horrible  atrocity,  On  the  Zlet 
June,  161 1,  Green,  and  Wilson  the  boatswain,  came  into 
Pricket's  cabin,  and  announced  their  cruel  resolution, — 
adding,  that  they  bore  him  to  much  good- will  as  to  wish 
tiiat  he  ahonld  rnnun  on  board.  The  narrator  aven 
moat  solemnly,  that  he  exhausted  every  argument  to 
induce  them  t«  dewst  from  their  horrid  purpose,  be- 
seeching them  not  to  do  a  thing  so  font  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  man,  and  which  would  for  ever  banish 
them  firom  their  native  country,  their  wive^  and  their 
chUdi«n.  Green  wildly  answert-d,  that  they  hud  made  b 
vp  their  minds  to  go  through  with  it  or  die,  and  that  ^ 
they  would  rather  be  banged  at  home  than  starve  here. 
An  attempt  was  then  mode  by  him  to  negotiate  a  delay 
of  three,  two,  or  even  one  day,  bnt  all  without  effect. 
Ivet  caroe  next,  of  whom,  as  being  a  penon  of  mature 
■ge,  there  seemed  more  hope ;  but  he  was  worse  than 
Gteen,  declaring  that  he  would  justify  in  England  tha 
deed  on  which  they  had  reaolved.  Jolm  Thomas  and 
Michad  Perse  now  came  in,  proving  tbemselvea  "  birds 
of  a  (MheT,"  and  Moter  and  Bennet  having  followed, 
an  ontii  was  administered  to  the  following  tenor : — 
"Yon  shall  swear  truth  to  Giod,  your  prince,  andoiniiif^ 
country ;  yon  shall  do  nothing  bat  to  the  glwy  of  >■'"*'■ 
God  and  the  good  of  the  action  in  hand,  and  hann  to 
no  man."  Pricket  complains  of  the  repn>«ch  thrown 
npon  him  for  having  taken  this  oath,  the  bore  terms  of 
which  are  certainly  unexc^ttionable ;  but  the  dotk 
proceedings  by  which  they  were  illustrated  marks 
them  as  containing  an  implied  obligation  to  remain 
at  least  paaive  on  this  dreadful  occaaion.  All  was 
now  ready,  but  the  conscientioua  historian  of  the 
voyage  Rucoeeded  in  penuading  them  to  postpone  till 
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CHAf.n,   dayljglit  tile  accomplishment  of  their  crime.     They, 
however,  kept  strict  watch  throngh  the  night,  and  held 
themaclTea  ready  to  act  at  the  first  appeaiauce  of  dawn. 
Gdinn  af  Daybreak  approaching,  the  captain  cams  out  of  hia 

^o^*"-  cabin,  when  he  was  instantly  assaulted  by  Thomai^ 
Bennet,  and  Wilson,  wlio  aeiiad  him  and  bound  hia 
hands  behind  hi*  back ;  and  on  his  e^rly  asking 
what  they  meant,  told  him  he  should  know  when  ha 
was  in  the  boat  Iret  then  attacked  King  the  caipen* 
ter,  known  as  the  commander's  most  devoted  adherent. 
That  brave  fellow,  having  a  sword,  made  ■  formidable 
resistance,  and  would  have  killed  his  assailant,  had  not 
tlie  latter  been  speedily  leinfbrced.  The  mntineen 
then  offered  to  him  the  choice  of  contiuning  in  the 
ship ;  but  he  absolutely  refused  to  be  detained  otber- 
viie  than  by  force,  and  immediately  followed  his  master, 
whom  the  conspiraton  were  already  letting  down  the 
DubBintf  miles  of  the  vessel  into  the  shallop.  Then,  with  a 
^^^  barbarity  beyond  all  example,  they  called  from  their 

beds  and  drove  into  it,  not  umply  the  friends  of  Hudson, 
but  the  sick  and  infirm  sailors  who  could  afford  no  aid, 
and  whose  maintenance  wonid  have  been  burdensome. 
They  threw  afler  them  the  catpeuter's  box,  with  some 
powder  and  shot ;  and  scarcely  was  this  transaction 
complet«d,  when  they  cut  the  boot  from  the  stem,  "  out 
with  their  topsail,"  and  set  off,  flying  as  from  an  enemy. 
The  great  navigator,  Uius  abandoned,  was  never  heud 
of  more ;  and  he  undoubtedly  perished  on  those  desolat« 
shore^  though  the  form  or  duration  of  the  distress  to 
which  he  feU  a  victim  must  be  for  ever  unknown. 
■DB^or^u.  The  sailors,  as  soon  as  the  guilty  deed  was  accom- 
^  ptished,  regarding  the  ship  as  a  captured  vessel,  broke 

open  every  chest,  and  seized  on  every  remnant  of  food 
which  could  be  discovered.  Green,  however,  who  now 
assumed  the  conmiand,  used  some  vigour  in  restoring 
ifrder.  He  placed  the  cabin  and  provisions  under  the 
charge  of  Pricket,  who  was  afterwards  accused  of  a 
matter  no  less  than  treason,  that  of  secreting  some  cakea 
of  bread.    As  soon  as  the  mutineers  had  time  to  Uiink, 


SOI 

painful  reflcctioaa  began  to  arise.    Even  Greco  admitted  OHAP.  VL 
that  Eogluid  at  this  time  was  □□  place  for  them,  nor  fannrth* 
could  he  contrive  any  better  acheme  than  to  keep  the  nuaBnui 
high  Ka  till,  by  some  means  or  other,  they  might  pro- 
cnre  a  pardon  under  his  majesty's  hand  and  seal.     The 
vessel  was  now  embayed,  and  detained  for  a  fortnight 
amid  fields  of  ice,  which  extended  for  miles  aronnd  it 
and,  but  for  some  cocklc-graas  found  on  an  island,  tliey 
mnst  have  perished  by  bmine.     Cousideiable  disputes 
with  respect  to  the  steerage  arose  between  Ivet  and  Di5(«t«MW 
Bylot,  who  alone  had  any  pretensions  to  skill ;  but  the    '  p™»«* 
latter,  being  justly  regarded  with  the  greatest  confidence, 
at  length  guided  them  to  Cape  Digge^  the  longed-fbc 
^Mjt,  the  breeding-place  of  fowls,  clouds  of  which  ac- 
coidingiy  continued  still  to  darken  the  air.    The  party 
immediately  landed,  spread  themselres  among  the  rocks, 
and  began  t«  shoot.    While  the  boat  was  on  shore,  they 
saw  seven  canoes  rowing  towards  them,  whereupon 
**  they  prepared  themselves  for  all  asayes."    However, 
the  savages  came  forward,  beating  their  brcasta,  dancing, 
leaping,  and  displaying  every  token  of  friendship,     Tlie  rn^/aj  ti- 
utmost  intimacy  commenced,  the  parties  went  back  and  TJS""  ''*'" 
forward,  showed  CEuh  other  Uteir  mode  of  catching  Fowls, 
and  made  mutual  presents.     In  short,  the  natives  ap< 
peared  the  most  kind  and  umple  people  in  the  vrorld, 
and  "God  so  blinded  Henry  Green"  that  he  trusted 
them  with  implicit  confidence.    One  day,  when  at  the 
height  of  this  affectionate  harmony.  Pricket,  sitting  in 
the  boat,  suddenly  saw  a  man's  leg  cloee  to  him.    Rais- 
ing up  bis  head,  he  perceived  a  savage  with  a  knife 
uplifted  and  ready  to  strike.     In  attempting  to  arrest  A^mll. 
the  blow,  his  hand  was  cut,  and  he  could  not  escape 
two  wounds,  one  in  the  breast,  and  one  in  the  right 
thigh ;  by  which  time  he  got  hold  of  the  knife  and 
wrenched  it  from  the  assassin,  whom  he  then  pierced 
with  liis  dagger  in  the  left  side.    At  the  same  time  a 
general  attack  was  made  on  the  crew,  dispersed  in  dif- 
ferent quarters.     Green  and  Perae  come  tumbling  down 
wounded  into  the  boat,  which  pushed  off;  while  Moter, 
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OHAKVl  «Kciag  thii  medley,"  leaped  into  the  sea,  swam  out, 
Datb  of  "ni^i  Kitting  hold  of  the  stem,  was  pulled  in  by  Pene. 
aims.  Grceii  now  cried  eoragio,  and  he  and  Pene  brand  bihed 

their  weapons  with  Bnch  Tigonr  that  the  saTSgaa  ceased 
attempting  to  enter  the  boat ;  but  they  poured  in  clonda 
of  arrows,  one  of  which  struck  the  former  with  so  sore 
an  aim  Utat  he  died  on  the  spot,  and  his  body  was 
thrown  into  the  sea.     At  length  the  party  reached  the 
»esBel ;  but  Meter  and  Wilson  died  that  d»y,  and  Perse 
two  days  after.     Thus  perished  the  chief  perpetiatora 
of  the  late  dreadful  tragedy,  vidted  by  Providence  wiUi 
a  fote  not  less  terrible  tlian  that  which  they  had  inflicted 
on  their  illustrions  and  nnfortunate  leader. 
TtTjUaXtr         The  crew,  thas  deprived  of  their  beat  hands,  were  in 
"*"       extreme  perplexity,  obliged  to  ply  to  and  fro  acroaa  the 
straits,  and  unable,  without  the  utmost  fear  and  peril, 
to  venture  on  shore ;  which  yet  was  sbaolately  neces- 
sary for  obtaining  provisions  to  carry  them  to  England. 
They  contrived,  at  the  expense  of  much  toil  and  haiard, 
to  collect  three  hundred  birds,  which  they  salted  and 
preserved  as  the  only  stock  whereupon  to  attempt  the 
BuffMnita     voyage.     They  suffered,  daring  the  panage,  the  mo* 
Jiijjnfin*    drvadful  extremities  of  famine,  allowing  only  half  a 
fowl  a-day  to  each  man,  and  considering  it  a  luxury  to 
have  them  fried  with  candles,  of  wliich  a  weekly  distri- 
bution was  made  for  tliat  purpose.    Ivet,  now  the  sole 
survivor  of  the  ringleadera  in  the  atrocious  conspiracy, 
tunk  under  these  privations.    The  last  fowl  was  in  ^ 
Mi"2«'    steep-tub,  and  the  men  were  become  nearly  de^erate, 
*"'  when  suddenly  it  pleased  God  to  give  them  dght  of 

laud,  which  proved  to  be  the  north  of  Ireland.  They 
complain  that,  on  going  ashore  at  Berehaven,  they  did 
not  receive  the  sympathy  and  kindness  which  they  so 
much  needed ;  nor  was  it  until  they  had  mor^aged 
their  Ttseel  that  they  obtuned  the  means  of  proceeding 
(o  Plymouth, 

Purchas  doses  the  narrative  by  saying, — "Well,  Mr 
Pricket,  I  am  in  much  doubt  of  thy  fidelity  ;**  and  be 
is  not  singnUr  b  this  suspicion.    It  sMins  clear,  at  all 
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«rent^  that  he  did  not  ATsil  himself  of  the  means  bjr    chap.  ' 
which  he  might  have  Bttempted  to  check  the  horrible  gomw™ 
mntiny.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that,  mckM. 
bad  he  been  an  active  agent  in  the  crime,  some  of  his 
accomplices  would  bsTe  betrayed  iiim,  or,  had  their 
mutaal  gtiilt  bonnd  them  to  each  other,  eome  etoiy 
wonid  have  been  invented  to  palliate  or  conceal  the 
oRenee  ;  whereas  it  is  set  forth  by  his  narrative  in  all 
itsatioci^. 

Notwithstanding  the  calamitona  inne  of  this  voyage,  Roi»  n- 
the  dieoovery  thereby  made  of  a  great  sea  in  the  went  ""^ 
seemed  tojnstify  the  moat  flattering  hopes  of  actwrn- 
plishing  a  passage.    To  follow  out  this  object,  Capbiin, 
afterwards  Sir  Thomas  fiatton,  was  despatched  next 
year  (1612),  haying  Bylot  and  Pricket  asguides.     This 
officer,  who  seems  to  have  been  active  as  well  as  resolute,  OiptilD 
soon  made  his  way  through  the  Straits,  and  pushing  "'"''"■ 
directly  acroD  thsseathatopened  to  the  westward,  came 
in  view  of  an  insular  cape,  called  by  him  Carey's  Swan's 
Neet,   and   which  afterwards  proved  to   be   the  moat 
KUthem  point  of  Southampton  Island.     Nothing  else 
broke  the  apparent  continuity  of  the  ocean,  and  there- 
ibre  be  cherished  nnguine  hopes  that  the  first  shore  he 
should  see  would  be  that  of  Japan.    Suddenly  an  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  land  was  in  sight,  when 
there  appeared  before  him  an  immense  range  of  coast, 
■tivtchiug  north  and  south,  and  barring  all  &rther  pro- 
gren.     Button,  deeply  disappointed,  gave  to  it  the  name 
of  Hope  Checked.    Before  be  bad  time  to  look  for  an 
opening,  tbe  gloom  of  the  northern  winter  b^an  to  |t,|s„^ 
gather,  when  it  behoved  him  to  seek  quarters  for  the  *Umc. 
season ;  and  these  he  found  in  the  same  creek,  which 
afterwards  became  tbe  principal  settlement  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company.     In  spito  of  his  best  precautions, 
he  lost  sevetal  men  through  the  severity  of  the  cold, 
and  was  unable  to  extricate  himself  from  the  ice  till  the 
middle  of  June.     He  then  steered  northward,  seeking 
au  ontlet  through  the  broad  bay  between  tlie  continent 
and  SoDihampton  Island,  suice  called  Boe's  Welcome. 
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OHAP.  VL    Observing,  however,  tlut  the  chanoel  became  nsnown 
~~    ,    and  narrower,  till  it  apparently  closed,  he  gave  up  the 
att«iiipt,  and,  after  toaching  at  seveisl  pointa  of  the 
ialaod  jnst  named,  returned  to  England. 

Although  Sir  Thomaa  had  been  thns  baffled  by  the 
unwelcome  encounter  of  the  western  ahore  of  Hndaon's 
Bay,  the  merchania  jnatly  considered  it  by  no  means 
ascertuned  that  the  laud  was  so  eontinaous  as  to  pre- 
clude ail  passage  into  tiie  ocean  beyond  America ;  for 
which  reason  tiiey  resolved  to  make  another  attempt, 
and  accordingly,  in  1614,  they  fitted  ont  two  veuela 
onder  Captain  Gibbone^  an  officer  of  reputation,  pro- 
m™  wpadi-  nounced  by  Bntton  "  not  short  of  any  man  that  ever 
yet  he  carried  to  sea."  But  either  his  character  went 
beyond  his  merits,  or  fortune  was  singularly  odveiae, 
for  never  was  there  a  more  abortive  voyage.  He  waa 
eariy  entangled  in  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  I^biador,  where 
he  was  detained  the  whole  summer,  and  which  was 
afterwards  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  "  Gibbons 
his  Hole."  Having  here  sustained  some  damage  from 
the  ice,  he  no  sooner  extricated  himself  than  he  returned 

BrMand  The  merchant-adventnrers,  slill  undismayed,  sent  out 

next  summer  the  Discovery  under  Bylot,  who  in  all 
the  late  voyages  had  approved  himself  an  able  navigator, 
and  was  accompanied  by  Daflin,  whose  name  was  now 
established  as  the  most  skilful  ateersnton  and  best  nan- 
tieal  observer  of  the  age.  AfUr  poawig  Cape  Farewell, 
they  saw  some  most  tremendona  islands  of  ice,  one  of 
which  rose  240  feet  above  water,  and,  aocording  to  the 
usual  eatimste,  which  makes  this  visible  part  only  a 
seventh  of  the  whole,  had  probably  an  entire  height  of 
bomem,  1680  feet.  Having  enUred  the  Straits,  and,  on  the  2d 
"™*  June,  hearing  from  the  northern  ahore  a  furious  barking 
of  dog^  they  landed  and  found  five  tenta  covered  with 
sml-«km,  amongst  which  were  running  about  thirty  or 
forty  of  those  animals,  of  a  brindled  black  colour,  rft- 
aembhng  wolves.  They  had  collars  and  hamcM  suitable 
for  certain  sledge^  lined  with  fishbone,  which  were 
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■tanding  by.     In  one  of  the  homes  vas  a  bag  coDtoining    CHAF.  VI 
tittle  images  of  men,  the  only  Bpecimen  observed  of  mch  jj.a;;^ 
bbrioaUon  Dpon  this  coast.   The  nar^ton  wKin  descried  iBB(iDmL 
ft  canoe  with  twenty  individuals,  whom  they  hailed  ia 
their  natiTe  language,  holding  up  knives  and  other  toys. 
Friendly  salntationa  were  given  in  i«tnni ;  but  neither 
party  choee  to  tmst  themselves  within  reach  of  the 
other.    At  a  little  distance,  the  coofliet  of  opposite  cur- 
rents amid  large  icebei^  caosed  so  fearful  a  grinding 
that  they  gave  to  the  adjoining  land  the  name  of  Mill 
bland.    There  they  wonld  have  been  in  extreme  danger, 
"  had  not  God,  who  is  stronger  than  k«  or  stream," 
delivered  them. 

The  policy  of  Bylot  in  this  voyage  seems  to  hare  been  SSf"** 
to  keep  close  to  the  oorthem  shore  of  the  strait ;  and  ^^ 
iboB,  entering  Hudson's  Bay  at  a  higher  la^tnde,  he 
hoped  to  steer  clear  of  those  lands  which  bad  barred  the 
westerly  progress  of  his  predeceseors.      Therefore,  on 
reaching  the  Isles  of  God's  Mercy,  instead  of  holding 
■OQthward  to  Cape  Dudley  Digges,  he  proceeded  directly 
west,  and  arrived  in  the  broad  expanse  afterwords  called 
the  Pox  ChanneL    At  length,  indeed,  he  saw  land,  bnt  poi  ohon- 
it  was  bounded  by  a  cape  which  had  every  appearance  °'*- 
of  being  the  most  northerly  point  of  America.      He 
called  it  Cape  Comfort ;  though  this  name,  it  soon  ap- 
peared, was  prematurely  given,  for  a  ungle  day  had  not 
elapsed  when  "  his  sudden  comfort  was  as  soon  quailed." 
They  were  now  on  the  esstem  coast  of  Southampton 
Island,  which  spread  on  all  sidee  to  a  very  great  extent,  jMajipitDt 
seeming  to  preclnde  every  prospect  of  an  opening  on  not 
either  hand.    Disappointment,  the  latenea  of  the  season, 
and  the  prsasare  of  the  ice,  concurred  in  persuading 
Bylot  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  hoped  for  here,  and 
determined  bim  to  set  sail  immediately  for  England ; 
whither  he  carried  a  most  unfavourable  report  as  to  any 
prospect  of  penetrating  westward  in  that  direction. 

But  the  adventurers  were  not  yet  discouraged.  Turn- 
ing their  hopes  to  a  different  quarter,  they  next  year 
^Bin  fitted  out  Bylot  and  Baffin,  with  instmcUons  no 
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CiiAP.  YL  longer  to  attempt  the  paasage  by  Hudaon's  Bay,  but  to 
enter  Davis*  Strait,  and  push  due  north  till  they  reached 
lat.  80^,  if  an  open  sea  ^ould  allow  them  to  proceed  so 
far ;  then,  turning  to  the  westward,  to  round,  if  practi- 
cable, the  extreme  point  of  America,  and  to  bear  down 
upon  Japan.  RespecUug  this  voyage,  which,  perhaps, 
of  all  those  to  the  North,  produced  the  most  memorable 
disooTeries,  Baffin  has  fiivoured  us  with  only  a  very 
meagre  narrative.  Following  the  course  pointed  out, 
he  reached,  on  the  dOth  Biay,  Hope  Sanderson,  the 
iieuthest  point  attained  by  Davis.  Soon  afterwards  the 
expedition  came  to  a  number  of  small  islands,  on  which 
they  found  only  females,  some  of  very  great  age.  These 
at  ftrst  ran  and  hid  themselves  among  the  rocks ;  but 
the  sailors  having  reached  two  dames,  one  of  whom  was 
estimated  at  fourscore,  and  having  presented  bits  of  iron 
and  the  usual  toys,  induced  them  to  cany  a  &vourable 
report  to  their  youthful  oountiywomen.  The  whole 
piuty  soon  came  down  to  the  shore,  and  four  even  went 
on  board  the  boat.  The  charms  of  these  ladies  were 
heightened  or  disfigured  by  long  black  streaks  made  on 
their  faces  in  early  life  wiUi  a  sharp  instrument,  and  so 
deep  that  they  could  not  now  be  effiM^  It  was  ob- 
served, too,  that  the  dead  were  buried  merely  by  piling 
stones  over  them,  through  which  the  body  appeared, 
secured,  however,  from  putrefaction  by  the  extreme 
cold  of  the  climate.  The  navigators  sailed  onwards  in 
lat.  74®,  when  they  were  arrested  by  a  laige  body  of  ice, 
and  obliged  to  turn  into  a  neighbouring  inlet  to  await 
its  melting.  Here  they  received  repeated  visits  from 
about  forty  of  the  nativeS|  the  only  account  of  whom  is, 
that  ihey  brought  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  the 
bones  of  sca-unicoms,  or  narwab,  great  numbers  of  which 
animals  were  seen  in  the  water.  Hence  this  was  called 
Horn  Sound.  The  mass  of  ice  now  dissolved  before  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  sun,  and  the  discoverers  sailed 
northwards  among  its  fragments;  but  still  snow  fell 
every  day,  and  the  shrouds  and  sails  were  often  so  hard 
frozen  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  handle  them.    In  76® 
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thty  came  to  &  bir  cape,  and  then  to  a  goodly  Kmnd,  to  chap,  tt 
which  thry  gave  the  T«gpeoUve  names  of  TUggea  and  p„,,^^^ 
WoUenbolBie,  the  two  main  pramotcn  of  thia  under.  BjtIol 
taking,  and  whaao  zeal  vaa  alrrady  aMOciated  with 
localitiee  in  the  interior  of  Hudoon'a  Stnita.  After 
having  mutained  a  eerere  stonn,  they  diBcoTered  another 
inlet,  which  would  have  supplied  them  with  a  mnltitude 
of  whaU^  had  tliey  been  duly  provided  with  the  means 
of  e^nrs ;  this  they  called  Whale  Sound.  Next,  in 
78°,  appeared  a  third,  the  widest  and  greateet  in  all  this 
sea,  and  wbioh  waa  named  for  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  one 
of  the  chief  patrons  of  disoovery.  This  opening,  which 
Baffin  seems  to  have  examined  very  supeiiUcially, 
abounded  almost  equally  in  whales,  snd  caused  particu~ 
lar  astonishment  by  the  extraoidinarj  aberration  of  the 
needle,  to  which  nothing  similar  had  been  ever  witnessed. 
Between  theae  two  sounds  was  an  Island  which  was  de- 
naminst«d  Haklnjt,  after  the  venerable  recorder  of 
early  English  discoveries.  Proceeding  now  along  the  Kamcnn 
sonth-westem  boundaTy  of  this  great  sea,  the  next  BbHrmi. 
"  fair  Bonnd"  Teceivsd  the  name  of  Aldennan  Jonea, 
■noUier  encoarager  of  theae  laudable  puraoita.  It  may 
be  icmarked  that  Baflin  nolicca  all  these  inlets,  of 
which  he  was  the  fint  discoverer,  in  the  moat  cursory 
■Banner,  without  mention  of  any  attempt  to  trace,  in 
ttieir  interior  depths,  an  opening  into  any  sea  beyond. 
In  lat.  74°  there  appeared  another  brood  opening,  which 
was  called  Sir  Jamca  I^ncaster's  Sonnd  ;  but  while  he 
tails  it  great,  he  seems  scarcely  to  have  noticed  this 
fiiture  entrance  into  the  Polar  Sea ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
observee,  at  the  very  same  moment,  that  the  hope  of  a  LutMHr 
passage  became  every  day  les  and  less.  He  sailed  on  ;  """^ 
bat  a  barrier  of  ice  prevented  him  from  appraachuig  the 
diore  till  he  came  within  the  "  indraft"  of  Cumberland's 
Isles,  ■■  where  hope  of  passage  could  be  noni:,"  Finding 
the  health  of  his  crew  rather  declining,  he  sailpd  across 
fa>  Greenland,  where  an  abundance  of  scurvy-gross 
boiled  in  beer  quickly  restored  them  ;  and  "  the  Loid 
then  sent  a  ^eedy  and  good  pasrage  homEward," 
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CHAP.  VL         On  returning,  he  expraaeed  the  most  decided  convictioa 
■aOsTBuT.    thst  tlie  great  ee«  which  he  had  tnvened  waa  endoacd 
on  all  aidea,  and  afforded  no  opening  into  any  ocean  to 
the  westward  ;  and  hii  jadgment  waa  receivod  by  tha 
pablic,  who  named  it  from  him  Baffin's  Bay.     He  for- 
cibly, however,  icpreaeated  the  great  encouragcmctit  it 
held  oat  to  ibe  whale-fishery,  as  thoae  huge  «tiini«U 
were  seen  sleeping  in  raat  nnmbera  on  the  anr&ee  of  the 
water,  without  (bar  of  the  ship  "  or  of  any  thing  else." 
Davi^  Str^t,  Srocordingly,  has  ever  since  bMD  a  &vourito 
reaort  of  tha  fiihets,  who  did  not,  however,  till  lately 
Tentnn  into  thoae  high  latitndeg^  where  whalca  are  de- 
scribed u  more  pecnliarly  slmndant. 
Dui^  up*      There  was  now  a  pause  in  English  diaoorery ;  eveiy 
tiOM-  qnarter  had  been  tried,  and  none  seemed  to  aflbrd  any 

fiirther  promise ;  nor  was  It  till  1619  that  Denmark, 
which  ha«  always  felt  an  interest  in  northern  naTigaUon, 
made  an  attempt  to  follow  ap  the  sncccas  of  Hudson  and 
Baffin.  At  the  period  just  named.  Christian  IV,  sent 
l^  HBsk.  *"■'  '■"O  well-appointed  Teasels  under  Jens  Hnnk,  who 
had  the  reputation  of  a  good  seMnan.  He  aacoeeded 
in  penetrating  through  Hudaon's  Straits  into  the  bay, 
whereupon  he  took  upon  himself  to  change  the  whole 
nomenclature  of  that  region,  impoaing  the  name*  of 
Christian's  Straits  and  Cimstion's  Sea,  and  calling  the 
western  coast  New  Demuarlc  But  this  innovation, 
which  was  contrary  to  every  prindple  recognised  in 
wini<r  ""^  easee,  has  not  been  confirmed  by  poeterity.  When 
4uinn  September  arrived,  and  the  ice  closed  in,  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  seek  winter-quarters,  and  accordingly  esta* 
blished  himself  in  the  mouth  of  an  opening  which,  it  is 
highly  probable,  vras  that  channel  which  has  since  been 
called  Chesterfield  Inlet.  The  season  seemed  to  open 
with  the  best  promise,  commodious  huts  were  constructed, 
and  there  were  both  abundance  and  variety  of  game. 
His  people  witnessed  some  of  those  brilliant  phenomena 
that  are  peculiar  to  high  latitudes ;  at  one  time  were 
two  and  at  another  three  suns  in  the  sky;  and  the  moon 
was  once  environed  by  a  transparent  cinrle,  within 
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Khkli  vBB  m  croM  cutting  through  ita  centre.     Bat,  OK&r.  n 
inatead  of  uniuing  their  minds  and  improrliig  adence  itao7[k>hii 
hy  noting  these  beautiful  appearance*,  they  were  <le-  pbuunwu, 
prcwcd  by  viewing  them  bb  a  myaterious  presage  of 
fotnre  erils.     Frost  now  set  in  with  all  its  intenaity  ; 
llieir  beer,  wine,  and  other  llquoi^  were  converted  into 
ice;   thescnrvy  bc^anitainvBgea;   while  they,  ignorant 
of  the  mode  of  treating  it,  employed  no  remedy  .except 
a  large  quantity  of  spiiila,  which  has  always  been  found 
to  aggravate  that  frightful  disorder.    Unfit  for  the  ex- 
ertbn  Tuiirmiy  to  aeenre  the  game  with  which  theQ^^,,,^^ 
ooontty  abounded,  they  aoon  had  &mine  added  to  their  Ux  cm, 
other  distrcMei ;  and  their  miteries  aeem  to  hare  been 
almoct  without  a  parallel,  eren  in  the  dark  annala  of 
northern  navigation.    Hunlc  himself  was  left  four  days 
in  hia  hut  wi^out  food  ;  at  lei^th,  having  crawled  out, 
he  found  that  of  the  original  crew  of  fifty-two  no  more 
than  two  survived.     He  and  they  were  oveijoyed  to 
meet,  and  determined  to  make  an  eflbrt  U>  preserve  life. 
Gathering  strength  from  despair,  they  dug  into  the  snow,  ^jfg^  gi 
under  which  they  found  herbs  and  graas,  which,  being  surrinn. 
of  an  antiscorlmtic  qnality,  soon  produced  a  degree  of 
amendment.    Being  then  able  to  fish  and  shoot,  they 
gradually  regained  their  natural  vigour.   They  equipped 
anew  the  smaller  of  the  two  veaaels,  in  which  tliey 
reached  home  on  the  2fith  September  1620,  afUrs 
stormy  and  perUoua  voyage.     The  commander  declared 
hia  readiness  to  sail  again  ;  and  there  are  various  reports 
as  to  the  oauae  why  he  did  not.    Some  aay,  that  having  _^„ 
in  a  conference  with  the  king  been  stung  by  some  ex-  o«nuidL 
preadouB  which  seemed  to  impute  the  disaaters  of  the 
late  eoterpriae  to   hia  miamanagement,  be  died   of  a 
broken  heart.     But  Foister  relates  that,  during  several 
miccesdve  years,  he  was  employed  by  hia  majesty  on  the 
North  Sea  and  in  the  Elbe,  and  that  he  died  in  1628, 
when  engaged  in  a  naval  expedition. 

The  English,  after  Baffin's  attempt,  appearing  to  re- 
linqnish  every  prospect  of  disooveiy  in  the  more  northern 
•ea^  confined  for  a  long  time  all  their  efiFbrts  in  tho 
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CHAP^Vl  direction  of  Undson's  Bay.  But  at  tbete  did  not  Icsd 
EmiM  n-  to  any  important  rtgnlts,  and  btb  chiefly  connected  with 
P"**"**       tha  remotw  wttlementa  of  America,  wo  aball  introdooe 

here  only  a  very  slight  sketch  of  them, 
Opttiu  Foi  Captains  t  ox  and  James  were  fitted  ont  in  1831 ,  Ths 
ud  jaoM.  fonner  examined  two  passages  leading  to  the  northwud, 
one  on  tiie  western  side  of  Southampton  Island,  called 
^  miomsa  Boe's  Welcome  ;  the  otiier  on  the  eastern 
nde,  called  from  bimsclf  Pox^  Channel ;  bat  ha  did  not 
trace  either  to  any  great  height.  James,  entangled  in 
the  Bonthem  extremity  of  Hndson's  Bay,  spent  a  winter 
under  the  moat  extreme  snfi^ring  from  cold,  and  returned 
next  cnmmer  to  England. 
Hndisn^  Knj  About  1668  a  settlement  was  formed  in  the  bay  jost 
—o'^Bi'-  specified,  and  an  extenaiTe  company  established  for  the 
traffic  in  fan;  bnt  this  acaociation,  thongfa  boond  by 
their  charter  to  make  the  moat  strenuous  exertions  fbr 
the  discovery  of  a  weatem  passage,  concerned  themaelTCs 
Tery  little  with  the  subject  till  1719,  when  they  were 
in  a  manner  compeUed  to  fit  oat  an  expedition  under 
Knight  and  Barlow.  These  officers,  howerer,  never  le- 
tnmed,  and  a  vessel  sent  next  season  under  Captain 
Scroggs  could  learn  no  tidings  of  them  ;  nor  was  it  tiQ 
neariy  fifty  years  afterwards  that  the  wrecks  of  their 
urnament  were  fi>and  on  Marble  Island,  when  they 
appear  to  have  been  cast  ashore  and  lost. 
HMdkMo^  ^  1741, afteralonginterra],  Captain  Hiddleton,  sup- 
ported by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Dobbs^  obtained 
the  command  of  two  vessels^  with  which  he  sailed  up 
theWelcome.  Hecaraetoalonginletcalled the  Wager, 
bnt  ft  appeared  qoite  enclosed  by  a  ihoi^,  with  a  river 
&lling  into  it.  Proceeding  to  Its  northern  extremity, 
he  found  a  spacious  opening,  that  afforded  at  first  the 
greatest  hopes ;  but  being  disappointed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  land,  he  named  it  Repulse  Bay.  He  coast  then 
taking  an  easterly  direction,  he  followed  it  till  he  came 
to  a  channel  which,  from  the  accnmnlation  of  ice  at  its 
entrance,  he  called  the  Frozen  Strait.  A  current  tan 
throngh  it,  which,  howcTer,  appeared  to  him  to  be 
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merely  the  one  that  had  entered  by  Hudson's  Stnit,  and   chaP.  VI 
proceeded  circnitously  lonnd  Southampton  Ldand,     He 
returned  home,  expressiog  a  decided  ccnviction  that  no 
piacticahle  panage  existed  in  that  directioD. 

Hr  Dohbe,  the  mover  of  the  expedition,  was  deeply  ri nfii 

dinppointed  by  this  result;  and  ^m  his  otm  reflections,  '™^'^ 
and  the  statement  of  several  of  the  inferior  officers,  became 
convinced  that  Hiddleton  had  given  a  very  ineorrect 
statement  of  the  facts.    Of  this  he  so  fully  convinced 
both  the  Parliament  and  the  nation,  that  £10,000  was 
snbacribed  for  a  new  expedition,  and  a  reward  of  £20,000 
promised  to  the  discoveren  of  the  projected  passage,  uii  vijKt. 
C^rtaina  Hoor  and  Smith,  in  1746,  commanded  this 
armament,  wttidt,  like  meet  of  those  equipped  with  great 
pomp  and  drcnmstanee,  eotitely  failed.     They  merely 
ascertuned,  what  was  pretty  well  known  before,  that 
the  Wager  afforded  no  onUet ;  and,  aft«r  spending  a  (;gg,fitM 
severe  winter  there,  returned  next  aeason  to  England.     Minn. 

It  appears,  by  notices  which  Wx  Barrow  has  drawn 
from  Uie  Admiralty  records,  that  the  armed  brig  Lion 
was  sent  in  1776,  imder  Liantenant  Pickerel],  and  in 
1777(  under  Lieutenant  Young,  with  the  view  of  acting 
in  concert  with  Captain  Cook,  who  in  his  third  voyage 
might,  it  was  hoped,  make  his  way  ronnd  from  Behrjng's 
Stnit  into  the  Atlantic.  These  of&cera  reached  respec- 
tively the  latitudes  of  68°  and  72°,  without  effecting  or 
almost  attempting  any  thing  farther. 
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Voyage*  Av  Bolt  inut  Parry  tn  Search  qfa  NorA-vnt 
Panage. 

S^ted  Tiewi  of  tht  BrlUiili  GoTemmnit— Itoaa'i  ExpedlUoD  ; 
Hb  Bftili  roDod  Bafflo'iBay  ;  Arctic  HighUnds  ;  Laneutar 
Sonnd ;  Hii  Rctnni—  Pury'i  Fint  Expedition  ;  Gntnnaa 
into  the  Artie  Se>  ;  RaKent's  Inlet ;  Nortli  Georgiu  hlud<  ; 
Winters  uX  Melville  lalaod  ;  Mode  or  ipeoditui  the  Winbir  ; 
North  Qeorgiu  Theiitre  ;  Guette  ;  DisappoanDce  of  the 
Aninul  Tribea  ;  Atlinnpl  to  proreed  Weatmrd  daring  the 
SoDuner  ;  His  Retarn  to  England— Purj'e  Second  Expedi- 
tion, MKiampKnIed  bj  Captain  Ljon ;  He  entfln  Undeon'a 
Stl^t  i  Stnge  lalAnds  ;  Duke  of  York's  Bay ;  Fnnen 
Stnlt ;  Tailaai  Inlets  discoTeied  ;  Ship*  froien  in  for  the 
Winter  ;  Polar  ^mtre  and  School ;  Brilliant  Appearancei 
^the  Aorora  Borealis  ;  Interoonna  with  aPartf  of  Geqni- 
maiii ;  Land  EieorsioDB ;  Release  from  the  Ic«  ;  Voja^ 
Northward  ;  DiieoTBrr  of  a  Strait  named  after  the  Fur; 
and  HecU  ;  Proereas  arrested  ;  Second  Winter-qauten,  at 
Igloolik  ;  The  Esqulmaoz  ;  STrnptiimB  of  Scnrrj  ;  Retnm 
of  ths  Expedition  to  England —Farrr's  Third  Expedition  ; 
He  winters  at  Port  Bowen;  Shipwmok  of  the  Fluj  ;  Return 
oftheHeda. 

CBAP.  va  BHrrAm  had  seen  other  nations  carry  off  all  the  great 
Jtttj  iHTri  pri^ea  in  naval  diicoTerj.  She  had  scarcely  a  vcMel  on 
"^  ^f  the  ocean,  when  the  nations  of  the  Iberian  peninanla 

laid  open  new  worlds,  and  appropriatad  the  golden  trea- 
sures of  the  East  and  of  the  West.  But  her  energies 
being  once  nmsed,  her  efforts  were  from  the  beginning 
hold  and  adrentoroas,  though  Mtnetimea  made  with 
inadequate  means,  on  a  small  scale,  and  often  with  a 
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lue.  Advancing,  howeTCr,  with  regular  CHAP.  YIt 
■tepa,  she  first  rivalled  and  fiDally  surpaaseU  all  other  |-„JIj~t 
iDodein  states.  The  reigns  of  G«otg«  111.  and  of  hismuad- 
eldest  sou  formed  the  en  which  dt-cided  both  her  mari- 
time supremacy  and  her  special  eminence  in  the  depart- 
ment of  discovery.  She  achieved  almost  entiiely  the 
exploration  of  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Soath  Sea, 
wUh  its  great  and  nnmerons  islands,  leaving  to  the 
exertions  of  France  only  a  scanty  gleaning.  The  re- 
Tolntionai;  war,  indeed,  for  some  time  employed  the 
attention  and  resources  of  the  nation  ;  bat  as  HKin  as  faer 
signal  triamphs  had  left  Britain  withont  an  enemy  in 
the  seas  of  Europe,  she  looked  again  to  this  theatre  of 
her  former  glory.  Even  amid  the  din  of  arms,  thS  ^^  Afriaa 
African  Anociation  pursued  their  enlightened  and  phi-  u 
lanthropic  conrse  ;  and  the  important  results  to  which 
they  attained  finally  indaced  the  government  to  take  an 
interest  in  their  undertaking,  and  to  aid  them  with 
means  which  no  private  body  could  command,  Mr 
Barrow,  who  by  bis  personal  exertions  had  illostrated 
some  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  globe,  took 
the  chief  direction, — prompting  and  guiding  every  step 
with  an  energetic  perseverance  and  practical  judgment 
never  before  extended  in  an  equal  degree  to  similar 
objecti^  The  measures  parsned  with  respect  to  Abica 
do  not  come  witliin  the  compan  of  the  present  woric ; 
but  when  the  spirit  was  once  roused,  it  did  not  confine 
itself  to  a  ungle  point  The  northern  seas,  as  a  theatre 
of  adventure,  had  been  unoccupied  for  half  a  century. 
There  prevailed,  indeed,  a  general  impression  that  so 
many  fhiitlese  expeditions  had  set  the  question  at  rest ;  b* 
but  when  Mr  Botrovr  applied  to  it  the  powers  of  his 
rigorous  and  penetisting  judgment,  he  became  sensible 
that  this  concluvon  was  quite  groundless,  Baffin  had 
oncesailed  ronnd  that  great  sea,  which  by  him  was  called 
a  bay,  and  still  bean  his  name ;  buthisexaminationhad 
been  quite  superficial,  and  insulEcicnt  to  establish  that 
continuity  of  land  with  which  the  maps  had  so  thoroughly 
encloaod  it.     There  were  even  striking  fitda  indicating 
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ontp.  vit   that  there  tnnst  be  BcammDnicaUan  with  IhBGieenlaDd 

Ssppgi^       Sm  on  the  (me  lide,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  other. 

mmtnoii;™-  Even  in  regard  to  Hudtoo's  Bay,  no  progrefl*  wae  made 

Fulns"'"'"  '^^^  Parliament  had  offered  ft  reward  of  £20,000,  and 

0<»>>  wnt  out  the  lotge  expedition  under  Caplaina  Hoor  and 

Smith.     Thas  the  grand  problem  in  which  the  coantry 

had  Icng  taken  to  deep  an  interest  wm  lUll  uiuolved ; 

and  to  decide  it  nothing  moi«  teemed  Dtcemery  than 

the  application  of  that  akill  and  nndannted  course,  of 

which  British  namen  ha*B  ahowa  themaelvea  to  etni- 

nmtly  pa«e«ed. 

AitniniQ         In  1818  the  Admiralty  fitted  out  two  eiqieditiona ; 

■ipBdiuou   one  destined  for  the  diicoreiy  of  the  north-weBtpa«age, 

the  other  to  attempt  a  voyage  acnas  the  Pole.    The 

bit,  which  is  the  one  we  an  at  present  to  follow,  con- 

■isted  of  the  Isabella  of  88S  tons,  commanded  by  Captain 

John  Rom,  an  officer  of  reputation  and  experience,  who 

arm  ud      had  twice  wintered  m  the  Baltic,  had  been  employed  in 

^"'^'  surveying  the  White  Sea,  and  been  na  &r  north  as  Bear 

or  Cherie  Island.   Another  TCMel,  the  Alexander  of  212 

ton^  was  intiuated  to  Lieatenant  Parry,  a  young  officer 

of  rimng  merit,  who  haa  since  amply  justified  the  choice 

made  by  hb  employen, 

Oiuneoftbc     ^  '^   ^^^  April  the  DaTigaton  Sailed  down  the 

UTtfUon.    Thame^  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  were  off  the 

Shetland  Islands.    Oa  the  27Lh  May  they  came  m  Tiew 

of  Ci^  Farewell ;  round  which,  as  uHual,  vreK  floatuig 

numerous  and  lofty  icebergs  of  the  most  varied  forma 

and  tint*.     On  the  14th  June  they  reached  the  Whale 

Islands^  where  they  were  informed  by  the  goTemor  of 

the  Danish  settlement  that  the  past  winter  had  been 

nncommonly  severe ;  that  the  neighbouring  beya  and 

stroita  bad   been  all  froxen  two   months  earlier  than 

a«nal ;  and  that  some  of  the  channels  northward  of  bia 

f^,^^^!^         station  were  still   inaccesuble,   owing  to   the  ice.     A 

pluDonisiidD.  eurions  assertion  was  here  made  by  the   Esqnimanx, 

that  they  conld  see  acmm  the  whole  breadth  of  the  bay, 

tliongh  not  leas  than  two  hundred  miles,  which,  indeed, 

would  be  an  extniordinary  instance  of  the  power  of  re- 
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fractioQ ;  but  it  onght  to  be  obwrved,  that  the  fawea  chap,  vii 
mirbce  of  th«  Bes  often  preseate  deceptive  appeonnoes  w>nM~ 
of  land.  On  the  17th  June,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  iiiaid. 
Wajgat  Island,  an  impenetr^le  barrier  obliged  the  dia- 
coveren  to  stop  their  course,  '"»l'i"E  themBelree  fiwt  to 
sn  icobeig,  and  having  farty-Gve  vhals'ihipe  in  OOBI- 
psny.  Obflervations  made  ashore  proved  this  ialaod  to 
be  misplaced  on  the  maps  by  no  lees  than  five  degrees 
of  longitude.  At  length  the  ice  attached  to  the  eaatem 
side  of  the  sttait  brake  np,  though  still  forming  a  oon-  ^^j^^*^ 
tinuons  and  impenetrable  ramp^  at  some  distaiioe  to 
the  westward,  in  which  direction  it  had  drifted  ;  but  in 
the  intermediate  space  they  were  enabled  to  move  for- 
ward slowly  along  the  coast,  labouring  through  narrow 
and  intricate  channels.  They  steered  their  conne,  how- 
ever, to  the  higher  parts  of  the  bay,  and  in  about  lot.  7&° 
came  to  a  coast  which  had  not  been  visited  by  foimer 
navigators.  They  were  struck,  as  Bafhn  had  been,  by 
the  great  nnmber  of  whales  which  were  slumbering  se- 
curely in  these  deep  receaaea,  never  having  been  alonned 
by  the  harpoon.  On  the  ^th  August,  in  the  same  lati- 
tnde,  a  heavy  gale  sprung  up,  which,  driving  the  ice  '^''^ 
against  the  vessels,  made  a  display  of  its  terrible  power. 
Aovidentially,  when  instant  destruction  was  expected, 
the  mass  receded,  and  the  ship^  owing  to  the  axtraoidi- 
uary  strength  of  their  construction,  escaped  without 
material  ii^ury. 

Proceeding  along  a  high  mountainous  coast,  the  ex-  "'"7*^ 
pedition  oame  to  a  tribe  of  Esquimaux,  who,  of  all  *" 
human  beings  seem  to  exist  in  a  state  of  the  deepect 
aeclusion.  They  hod  never  before  aeen  men  belonging 
to  the  civilized  world,  or  to  a  race  different  from  their 
own.  The  first  party  whom  the  navigators  approached 
showed  every  sign  of  alarm, — dreading,  aa  was  after- 
word* understood,  a  btol  influence  from  the  mere  touch 
of  beings  whom  they  regarded  as  members  of  an  on- 
known  species.  Yet  they  seem  to  have  felt  a  secret 
atti^ion  towards  the  strangera,  and  advanced,  holding 
&st  the  long  knives  lodged  in  their  boot^  and  looking 
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CHAP.  VII.  rignificantl;  at  each  other.    Having  come  to  a  chami 

tuUiTiTij      which  separated  them  from  the  etrangere,  they  made 

Mih  tha       earnest  dgne  that  only  Saccheou%  the  interpreter,*  who 

"""^         bore  acertuQ  reaemblance  to  themBelTw,  ahould  coma 

acTon.     He  went  forward  and  offered  hia  hand  ;  but 

thejr  ahmnk  back  for  some  time  in  alarm.     At  length 

the  boldest  touched  it,  and  findinf;  it  flesh  and  blood,  set 

up  R  loud  shout,  in  which  three  others  joined.     The 

reat  of  the  party  then  came  up,  to  the  number  of  eight, 

with  fifty  dogB,  which  joined  their  masters  in  taisiDg  a 

tremendouB  clamour.     Ross  and  Parry  now  thought  it 

SicooC         time  to  advance.     This  movement  excited  alum  and  a 

taitf.         t«ndency  to  retreat ;  but  Saccheons  having  taught  these 

oflicen  to  pall  their  noses,  this  dgn  of  amity  was  gra- 

cioosly  accepted.    A  mirror  was  now  held  up  to  them, 

and  on  seeing  their  fiices  in  it  they  showed  the  most 

extreme  astonishment,  looking  round  on  each  other  a 

few  moments  in  silence,  then  setting  npageneral  shout, 

succeeded  by  a  loud  laugh  of  delight  and  surprise.     The 

ship  was  the  next  object  of  their  speculation  ;  the  nature 

CmiodtT  of  "'  *'■''=''  ^^"y  endeavoured  to  ascertain  by  interrogating 

ifaesuJiH.    itself;  for  they  conceived  it  to  be  a  huge  bird  spreading 

its  vast  wings,  and  endowed  with  reason.     One  of  them, 

pulling  hia  nose  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  began  thus 

to  addreas  it: — "Who  are  you!   Whence  come  you! 

*  This  young  man  wti  &  native  of  ar»n1i.nd,  irbo  had  ao- 
eampMiied  the  Thomu  and  Anne,  Captain  Newton,  one  of  the 
Leith  wh&lera,  oa  hn  homeward  Tojaga  in  1816 ;  and  the 
followiog  year  ho  want  out  to  the  fishery,  returninjj  a  seoood 
time  to  Europe.  DnrinE  (bis  period,  being  intelliceiit  and  do- 
cila,  be  made  considorablo  proficiency  in  a  oonrae  erf  elementary 
study,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  he  received  every  asiistanos 
fttim  hia  fticnds  in  Leith.  On  the  equipment  of  the  Arctic 
expedition,  hig  wishes  to  acoompany  the  discoveiy-shipa  having 
been  communicated  to  govomment  throngh  the  medium  a 
&ptain  Basil  HaJl,  he  was  immediately  engaged  as  intorprotM. 
His  serviceB  in  that  capacity,  as  the  narrativo  ahows,  were  of 
eminent  utility  ;  and,  on  his  rolum,  the  Adtpirally,  desirous  la 
have  him  properiv  inetniolBd  in  the  event  of  a  future  expedi- 
tiDiL  sent  hun  to  Edinbnrgh  for  that  purpose.  Hero,  however, 
in  the  ensuing  spring,  he  was  unfortunately  attacked  with  an 
umammatory  fever,  which  carried  him  off  in  a  few  days. 
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la  it  from  the  aun  or  tlie  moon  !"  The  ahip  lenuining  ORAr.  VIL 
■ilent,  thej  at  length  applied  to  the  interpreter,  who  i,—,"^" 
BMured  them  that  it  was  a  fiame  of  timber,  the  work  of  nqnctlnc 
tatunan  art.     To  them,  however,  who  had  never  setn  ""  ""1* 
any  wood  bat  al^ht  twigs  and  stunted  heath,  its  im- 
mense planlcs  and  masts  were  objects  of  amazement, 
Wliat  animal,  they  also  asked,  could  liiniiBh  those  enor- 
moos  tkin*  which  were  spread  for  the  sails.     Their  ad- 
miration was  soon  followed  by  a  desire  to  poetess  some 
of  the  objects  which  met  their  eyes,  and  with  little  ^^^ 
oereroony  or  discrimination  as  to  the  means  of  ejecting 
tbeir  end.    They  attempted  li»t  a  spare  topmast,  then 
an  anchor;  and  these  proving  too  ponderous  one  of 
them  tried  the  amith's  anvil ;   bat,   finding  it  fixed, 
made  oiF  at  last  with  the  large  hammer.    It  was  not 
lea  wonderfal  in  their  eyes  to  see  the  sailors  mounting 
the  rigging ;  nor  was  it  without  moch  hesitation  that 
they  ventured  their  own  feet  in  the  ahroods.    A  little 
IcTTier-dog  appeared  to  them  a  contemptible  creature, 
wholly  unfit  for  drawing  burdens  or  being  yoked  in  a 
sledge,  while  the  grunt  of  a  hog  filled  them  with  alarm. 

This  tribe,  in  features^  form,  and  even  language,  be-  EtgalmtmL 
long  evidently  to  the  ^quimanz, — a  race  widely  dif- 
fiised  OTer  all  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  They 
appear  to  have  little  or  no  communication  with  the  rest, 
and  amid  the  general  resemblance  have  some  distin- 
gnisliing  characters.  The  boat,  large  or  small,  which 
we  almost  instinctively  assodats  with  our  idea  of  the 
GrMulander,  is  here  wholly  unknown.  Huch  of  their 
food  is  found  in  the  deep,  and  procured  at  rarioas  parts 
of  the  icy  sur&ce  which  incmsts  it  during  the  greater 
port  of  the  year.  Yet  they  have  one  important  ad  van-  PamtMnat 
tage,  not  only  over  other  Esquimaux,  but  over  the  most  '=™' 
civilized  of  the  native  Americans.  Their  country  affords 
iron,  which,  being  flattened  by  sharp  stones,  and  inserted 
in  a  handle  made  of  the  hom  of  the  sea-anicom,  forms 
knives  much  more  efficient  than  those  fVamed  of  bone 
by  the  neighirauring  hordes.  Again,  unlike  the  other 
trilK*^  they  liave  a  king,  who  rules  seemingly  with 
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CHAP.  ViL  gentle  sway  ;  for  they  deacribed  him  bb  ttrong,  Teiy 

— r        good,  and  very  mnch  beloved.     The  discoveren  did  not 

gonnaiuL  Tisit  the  court  of  this  Arctic  potenlAte  ;  bat  they  onder- 

ttood  that  he  draws  a  tribute,  coudeting  of  train-oii, 

BBal-iIcinB,  and  the  bone  of  the  Bea-nnicorn.     FoUowing 

the  general  lunge,  they  have  aledgea  drawn  by  large  and 

Dog  iigdfMi  powerful  teams  of  dogs ;  their  cliase  is  chiefly  ccmfitied 
to  hares,  foxes  of  *arions  coloois,  the  seal,  and  the  nai- 
wbI,  They  rejected  with  homH'  the  pniSered  luxuries 
of  biscoit,  sweetmeats,  or  spirits ;  train-oil,  as  it  streamed 
from  various  species  of  fislt,  alone  gratified  their  palate. 
Captain  Roes,  awayed  by  national  impreadons,  gave  to 
this  district  the  name  of  the  Aretie  HighianA. 

Brd  mow.  jj,  jj^^  northern  part  of  this  coast  the  navigatoTH  ob- 

served a  remarkable  phenomenon, — a  range  of  cliffy  the 
snowy  covering  of  which  had  exchanged  its  native  white 
for  &  tint  of  deep  crimson.  This  red  snow  was  not  only 
examined  on  the  spot,  hut  a  portion  of  it  was  brought 
to  England,  and  analyxed  by  the  moat  learned  men  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  who  have  entertuned  varions  opin- 
ions as  to  the  origin  of  the  colour.  The  latest  obaerva- 
tions,  aa  elaewbere  observed,  have  eatablished  ita  vege- 
table origin.* 

Cipe  DiidieT     EavJDg  now  passed  Cape  Dudley  Diggea,  the  comino- 

"*****  dore  found  himaelf  amoDgthoae  spacious  souuda  which 
Baffin  had  named,  hut  so  imperfecUy  deacribed.  They  all 
appeared  to  him,  however,  to  be  either  bays  enclosed  by 
land  or  obstructed  by  impeuetrable  barriers  of  ice.  He 
sailed  past  WolBtenholme  and  Whale  Sounds  very 
qniclcly,  without  approaching  even  their  entrance  ; 
including  them  to  be  blocked  np  with  ice,  and  to 
affi>rd  no  hope  of  a  parage.  As  these  openings  stretched 
towards  the  north,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  could 

Smiths         not  in  this  high  latitude  be  conudered  very  &vourable 

""■■^  OB  to  the  object  he  had  in  view.  He  came  next  to  Sir 
Thomas  Smith's  Sound,  which,  we  may  recollect,  Baffin 
described  as  the  most  spacious  in  the  whole  circuit  of 

*  See  chap,  i  p.  32,  onle  ;  chap  ii.  p.  91-94. 
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theae  coMt&     This  wu  rcgBrded  with  grenter  «ttenluiii  ;  crap,  th 
bat  C^>tBiii  RosB  satisfied  hiniKtftliat  he  had  distinctly  „    'Tj^ai 
teen  it,  at  the  diatonce  of  eighteen  leagnee,  completely  coptdDRcM 
«&claaed  hf  load.     He  Mon  arrived  at  an  estetuire  bay, 
wfaidi  had   hitherto   been  nnobBerred, — afterwardi  to 
that  whieh  Baffin  called  Alderman  Jones'  Sound  ;  bnt 
m  Rspect  to  both,  the  ice  at  their  entrance,  and  the  ap> 
pannt  boondaij  of  high  land  in  the  interior,  led,  aa  in 
the  other  instanoes,  to  an  onftToarable  conclusion. 

TheMaaon  ma  now  somewhat  advanced;  the  end  of  cicMortiie 
Angiist  qtpraochcd  ;  the  san  set  after  an  uninterrupted  *■"■>- 
dsj  of  two  months  and  a  half ;  and  a  thick  fog  rendered 
the  lengthening  nights  more  gloomy.  The  land,  seen  at 
some  distance,  consisted  of  very  high  and  itecp  hilli^ 
presenting,  however,  some  spots  fit  for  human  habita- 
tion. An  opening  forty-five  miles  wide,  t«  the  soatb- 
ward  of  a  promontory  which  was  named  Cape  Chaiiottc, 
waa  deaded  against  on  the  usual  grounds.  On  the  30th 
August,  the  expedition  came  to  a  most  magnificent  in- 
let, bordered  by  lofty  monntaina  of  peculiar  grandeur, 
while  the  water,  being  cleai  and  free  from  ice,  presented 
so  tempting  an  appearance,  that  it  was  impottdble  to  re- 
fiain  firom  entering.  This  channel,  which  soon  prored 
to  be  lAnoaster  Sound,  was  ascended  for  thirty  miles  ;  i^^neattx 
daring  which  mn  officcn  and  men  crowded  the  topmast,  Soond. 
filled  with  enthansstie  hope,  and  judging  that  it  afforded 
a  mach  &irer  proq>ect  of  success  than  any  of  thoas  so 
hastily  passed.  Captain  RoM,  however,  soon  thou^t 
that  he  disoovered  a  high  ridge  stretching  directly  acroM 
the  inlet ;  and,  tboi^h  a  great  part  of  it  waa  deeply  in- 
volved in  mist,  a  passage  in  this  direction  was  by  him 
jadged  to  be  hopeleas.  The  sea  being  open,  however, 
the  commander  proceeded  ;  but  about  twelve  o'clock 
Mr  Beverley,  the  awstant-sorgeon,  came  down  from  1^1^ 
the  crow's  nMt,  and  stated,  that  he  had  seen  the  land 
extending  very  nearly  across  the  entire  bay.  Heieapon, 
It  Is  nid,  all  hopea  were  renounced,  even  by  the  most 
sangnine,  and  Captain  Ross  suled  onward  merely  for 
the  parposa  of  mijcing  some  msgnetical  observations. 
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a  At  thKO  o'clock,  the  sky  hAnng  cleared,  the  Min- 
tnander  hinuetf  went  on  deck,  when  he  statea  that  he 
distinctly  taw  ktom  the  bottom  of  the  hay  a  chain  of 
roountaina,  continuous  and  coiuiected  with  those  which 
fonned  ita  opposite  shores.  The  weather  then  becoming' 
ansettled,  he  made  the  lignal  to  steer  the  vesaeli  out  of 
lAncaster  Sonnd. 

On  reguning  the  entrance  of  this  great  channel.  Cap- 
tain Boob  continued  to  steer  sonthwatd  along  the  weatero 
ihore,  without  seeing  any  entrance  which  afibrded  equal 
promise.  Cumberlwid  Strait  alone  was  dmilar  in  mag- 
nitude ;  bnt  as  it  could  le«d  only  into  the  higher  lati- 
tudes of  Hudson's  Bay,  it  afforded  little  chance  of  a 
panage  into  the  Arctic  Sea.  After  surrcying,  there- 
fore, some  of  these  shores,  he  returned  home  early  in 
October. 

The  eaptwn  arrifed  in  England  under  the  moct 
decided  conviction  that  Baffin's  observations  had  been 
perfectly  oonecl,  and  that  Lancaster  Sound  was  a  bay, 
affording  no  entrance  into  any  western  sea.  If  even 
any  strait  existed  between  the  monntains,  it  must,  he 
conceived,  be  for  ever  innavigable,  on  account  of  the  ice 
with  which  it  is  filled.  The  intelligent  individuals, 
however,  who  had  fitted  out  the  ships  with  such  leal 
and  on  so  great  a  scale,  felt  diasatislaction  at  this  con- 
clusion, as  connected  at  least  with  the  premises  from 
which  it  was  drawn.  The  grounds,  in  particular,  on 
which  Lancaster  Sound,  an  opening  so  ^lacious,  and  in 
a  position  so  &vonrable  in  respect  to  western  discovery, 
had  been  so  abruptly  quitted,  appeared  inadmissible. 
The  same  opinion  was  very  decidedly  esponaed  by  se- 
veral of  the  officers,  and  especially  by  lieutenant  Parry, 
the  S(M:ond  in  command.  It  was  determined,  in  short, 
that  a  fresh  expedition  shonld  be  equipped  and  intrusted 
to  him,  that  he  might  liilfil,  if  ponible,  hisownnnguine 
hopes  and  those  of  the  govemmenL  He  was  furnished 
with  the  Hecla  of  376  ton;^  and  a  crew  of  lifty-eight 
men ;  and  with  the  Griper  {;un-brig  of  180  tons,  and 
thirty-six  men,    conunanded    by   Lieutenant  Liddoa 
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ThcM  ihipa  were  made  aa  strong  aa  ponible  fijr  the  crap.  Til 
naTigation  of  the  Arctic  Seas ;  and  were  stored  with  n^^p^ 
Binple  pToriaioiM  for  two  years,  a  copious  npply  ofudoD. 
antiscorbutics,  and  every  thing  which  conld  enable  the 
crews  U>  endure  the  most  extreme  rigonrs  of  a  Pokr 

LiratenaDt  Psny,  destined  to  ontstrip  all  his  pre- tttfutnntrf 
decesaoiB  in  the  career  of  northern  discorery,  weighed  ^*^- 
anchor  at  the  Nore  on  the  11th  May  1819,  and  on  the 
SOth  roanded  the  remotest  point  of  the  Orkneys.  He 
endeavoared  to  croes  the  Atlantic  about  the  puallel  of 
58^,  and  though  impeded  dnring  tlte  first  fortnight  of 
June  by  •  series  of  unbvontable  weather,  obtained  on 
the  16th,  from  the  distsjice  apparently  of  not  less  than 
forty  le^^es,  a  view  of  the  lofty  clift  composing  Cape 
Farewell.  On  the  18th  the  ships  first  fell  in  with  ice- 
bergs the  air  being  also  filled  with  petrelt^  kittiwaliee, 
terns,  and  other  winged  inhabitants  of  the  northern  sl£y.  cininK  s[ 
He  now  made  an  efibrtto  push  north  and  west,  through  <b*ka. 
the  icy  manea,  in  the  direction  of  I^ncaster  Sound ; 
but  these  suddenly  dosed  npon  him ;  and  on  the  25th 
both  Tcsaels  were  so  immovably  beset  that  no  power 
could  tunt  their  heads  a  single  point  of  the  compass. 
They  remained  thus  fixed,  but  safe,  when,  on  the 
morning  of  the  second  day,  a  heavy  roll  of  the  sea 
loosened  the  ice,  and  drove  it  against  them  with  such 
violence,  that  only  their  very  strong  constmction  saved 
them  from  severe  injury.  The  disooveiers  therefore 
were  fiun  to  extricate  themselves  as  soon  as  possible ; 
and,  resigning  the  idea  of  reaching  Lancaster  Sound  by 
the  most  direct  course,  resolved  to  steer  northward  2^^*' 
along  the  border  of  Uiis  great  icy  field  till  they  should 
find  open  water.  In  this  pngnm  they  verged  the 
obeervation  of  Davis,  tliat  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
great  sea,  misnamed  hia  Stnit,  the  shores  on  each  mde 
could  be  Been  at  the  same  moment.  Thus  they  pro- 
ceeded till  they  reached  the  Women's  Islands  and  Hope 
Sanderson,  in  about  latitude  73°.  Aa  every  step  was 
now  lilcely  to  carry  them  farther  &om  their  destination. 
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CKAP.  VII  Puriy  determiiied  npon  ■  d««peTat«  pooh  to  the  WMt- 
[iHi^j^^,^  ward.  F&vonred  with  a  moderate  brecBe,  the  ihipa  were 
Hw«  tbnngh  ran  into  the  detached  pieeee  and  floes  of  iee,  through 
which  they  were  beared  with  hawgen;  bat  the  ob- 
staclea  becoming  alwaja  inoie  insuperable,  they  were 
at  length  coinpleteljr  beset,  and  a  hearj  fog  coming  om 
made  them  little  ^le  to  take  adrantage  of  any  broQT' 
able  change.  Yet  in  the  eoune  of  a  week,  tbongii  re- 
peatedly and  sometimes  dangerously  sDrTounded,  they 
warped  their  way  fiom  lane  to  lane  of  open  water,  till 
only  one  lengtbened  floe  a^mated  them  fiam  an  open 
■ea.  By  laboriansty  sawing  throagh  thia  obstroction, 
they  finally  penetrated  the  great  barrier,  and  nw  the 
shore,  clear  of  ice,  extending  before  thnn. 
iMKiMa  1'he  navigatora  now  bore  diieotly  for  Laacaiter 
H™!^  Sonnd,  and  on  the  30th  Jaly  found  themielne  at 
its  entrance,  Tb^  felt  an  extiaordinary  emotion 
an  they  reeognbed  this  magnificent  channel,  with 
the  lofty  eli&s  1^  which  it  was  guarded,  awaie  that 
a  rery  short  time  woald  decide  the  hte  of  thai  grand 
undertaking.  They  were  tantalised,  however,  by  a 
fresh  breeae  coming  directly  down  the  Souftd,  which 
did  not  raffer  them  to  make  more  than  a  reiy  slow 
progtcas.  SUll  there  was  no  appearance  of  obatrnction, 
either  from  ice  or  land,  and  even  tiie  heavy  swell  which 
they  had  to  encounter,  driving  the  water  repeatedly  in 
at  the  stera-windowa,  was  hailed  as  an  indication  of 
open  sea  to  the  westward.  The  Hecla  left  the  Griper 
behind,  bot  still  without  making  any  great  way  henelf, 
.HiLn.!^  till  the  3d  Angnst,  when  an  easterly  breeze  fining  up, 
carryiag  both  Tsasels  rapidly  forward.  A  crowd  of  sail 
was  set,  and  they  proceeded  triumphaotly  in  their 
courae.  The  minds  of  all  were  filled  with  uudons  hope 
and  suq»ense.  The  mast-heads  were  crowded  with 
•fficera  and  men,  and  the  snccesaiTe  reports  bronght 
down  from  the  highest  pinnacle,  called  the  crow's  neat, 
were  eagerly  listened  to  on  deck.  Their  path  wm  still 
nnobstnicted.  They  passed  varions  headlands,  with 
■eveial  wide  openings  towards  the  north  and  soath,  to 
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wbkh  they  hastily  gave  the  namea  of  Crokcr  Bay,    CHAP.  Tn 
Navy  Board  Inlet,  and  aimilar  designstiens ;  but  those  opniii^ 
-H  wae  not  theic  present  object  to  explore.    The  wind,  piiU. 
freaheiiing  more  and  more,  carried  them  happily  for- 
ward, till  at  midnight  they  found  themaelvea  in  longi- 
tude 83°  12',  neariy  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
month  of  the  aonnd,  whidi  still  retained  a  breadth  of 
fifty  miles.    The  mcceM  of  the  expedition,  they  fondly 
hoped,  wsa  now  to  a  great  extent  decided. 

Hie  Hecla  at  this  time  alactcened  her  contae  to  allow  JantOea  ef 
her  companion  to  come  up,  which  she  did  in  longitude  ,^  ottga 
«»•.     They  proceeded  ti^her  to  longitude  86°  30*, 
and  found  two  other  inlets,  which  they  named  Burnet 
and  Slntton  ;  then  a  bold  cape  named  Fellfoot,  form- 
ing, apparently,  the  termination  of  this  long  line  of 
cooit.     The  lengthened  swell  which  still  rolled  in  from 
the  north  and  weet,  with  the  oceanic  colour  of  the 
watera,  inspired  the  flattering  peimanon  that  they  had 
already  poned  the  region  of  stinits  and  inlets,  and  were 
now  waAed  along  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Polar  Basin. 
Nothing,  in  diort,  it  waa  hoped,  wonld  henceforth  oV 
■tmct  their  progrcaa  to  Icy  Cape,  the  western  boandary 
of  America.     An  alann  of  land  was  given,  bnt  it  proved 
to  arise  only  from  an  island  of  no  great  extent.    Bow-  jippa„v,ca 
ever,  more  land  was  soon  discovered  beyond  Cape  Fell-  otiu>& 
foot,  which  was  ascertained  to  be  the  entrance  to  a 
nobU  recesB,  extending  on  their  right,  which  they 
named    Maxwell  Bay.      An  nnintermpted  range  of 
•ea  still  stretched  out  before  them,  though  they  were 
somewhat  diaconipaeed  by  seeing  on  the  south  a  line  of 
eontinnons  ice  ;  but  it  left  an  open  passage,  and  they 
hoped  to  find  it  merely  a  detached  stream.     A  little 
space  onwards,   however,  they  discOTered,  with  deep  ci,„n«]  ^ 
dimay,  that  this  ice  was  joined  to  a  compact  and  im-  •trDcied 
penetmble  body  of  floes,  which  completely  crossed  the 
ebaoDel,  and  joined  the  western  point  of  Maxwell  Bay. 
It  behoved  them,  therefore,  immediaUl;  to  draw  back, 
to  avoid  being  embayed  in  the  ice,  along  the  edges  of 
which  a  violent  surf  was  then  tirating.    The  officcn 
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t  began  to  aionte  IhemBelvea  with  &vitien  attompta  t« 
^  oatch  white  whole^  when  the  we&ther  cleared,  and  they 
nw  to  the  Bouth  an  open  le*  with  a  dork  water-sky. 
Parry,  hoping  that  this  might  lead  to  an  UQencambered 
passage  in  a  lower  latitude,  steered  in  this  diroctbn,  and 
fbuod  hinuelf  at  the  monUi  of  a  great  inlet,  ten  le^uet 
broad,  with  no  viaible  termination  ;  and  to  the  two 
capes  at  its  entrance  he  gave  the  names  of  Clarenoe  aod 
Seppings. 

The  mariner^  finding  the  western  shore  of  this  inlet 
greatly  obstructed  with  ic«^  moved  across  to  the  eastern, 
where  they  entered  a  broad  and  open  channeL  The 
coast  was  the  most  dreary  and  desolate  they  had  ever 
beheld  even  in  the  Arctic  world,  preeeoting  scarcely  a 
semblance  either  of  animal  or  v^etable  life.  Naviga- 
tion was  rendered  more  arduouB  from  the  entire 
irr^jiilarity  of  the  compaai,  now  evidently  approaching 
to  tite  magnetic  pole,  and  diowingan  excess  of  vaiiatioD 
which  they  raiuly  attempted  to  measore,  so  that  ths 
binnaclea  were  laid  aside  as  nsalea  Inmber,  They 
sailed  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  up  this  inlet,  and  iU 
aogmenting  width  inspired  them  with  corresponding 
hopes ;  when,  with  extreme  consternation,  they  sudden- 
ly perceived  the  ice  to  diveige  from  its  parallel  conrse, 
mnning  close  in  with  a  point  of  land  which  appeared  to 
form  the  southern  extremity  of  the  eastern  diore.  To 
tliie  foreland  they  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Kater.  The 
western  horizon  also  appeared  covered  with  heavy  and 
extensive  floe^  a  bright  and  dazzling  iceblink  extending 
from  right  to  left.  The  name  of  the  Prince  Rtgent  was 
given  to  this  spacious  inlet,  which  Parry  strongly  sns- 
petited  must  have  a  communication  with  Hudson's  Bay. 
He  now  determined  to  return  to  the  old  station,  and 
wateh  the  opportunity  when  the  relenting  ice  wonld 
allow  the  ships  to  proceed  westward.  That  point  was 
reached,  not  without  some  difficulty,  amid  ice  and  fog. 
At  Prince  Leopold's  Islands,  on  the  Ifith,  the  barrier 
was  as  impenetrable  as  ever,  with  a  bright  blink ;  and 
from  the  top  of  a  high  hill  there  was  no  water  to  be 


■eoi ;   luckily  tiaa  thetv  wbi  bo  Und.     On  the  18th,  OR&p.  Til 
on  getting  once  more  close  to  the  northern  shore,  the  anddnT 
navigftton  bc^;an  to  moke  a  little  way,  and  some  showen  chuca 
of  rata  and  snow,  accompanied  with  heavy  wind,  pro- 
duced each  an  effect,  that  on  the  Zltt  the  whole  ice  had 
dioappeared,  and  they  coald  BcatMly  beliere  it  to  be  the 
■ame  tea  which  bad  just  before  been  covered  with  floes 
upon  floes  aa  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

Hr  Pairy  now  crowded  all  nil  to  the  westward,  and,  VirrtKe 
thoogh  detained  by  want  of  wind,  he  passed  Radrtock  ■*«•"* 
Bay,  Capes  Hurd  and  Holham,  and  Beechey  Island; 
after  which  he  discovered  a  fine  and  broad  inlet  leading 
to  the  north,  which  he  called  WellingtoQ,  the  greatest 
name  of  the  age.    The  tea  at  the  month  being  perfectly 
open,  he  woiHd  not  have  hesitated  to  ascend  it,  had 
there  not  been  before  him,  along  the  southern  side  of 
an  island  named  Comwallia,  an  open  channel  leading 
dne  west.    Wellington  Inlet  was  now  oonsideTed  by  tho 
officen^  so  high  were  tlieir  hopes,  as  forming  the  west- 
ern boundaiy  of  the  land  stretching  from  Baffin's  Bay 
to  the  Polar  Sea,  into  which  they  had  little  doubt  they 
were  entering.    For  this  reason  Lieutenant  Parry  did 
not  hesitate  to  give  to  the  great  channel,  which  waa  nn-  nunnrv 
derstood  to  e^ct  so  desirable  a  junction,  the  merited  ap-  SuiJi. 
pellation  of  Barrow's  Strait,  after  the  much-esteemed 
promoter  of  the  expedition.    A  favourable  breeze  now 
q>niDg  up,  and  the  adventnreiB  paned  gaily  and  tri< 
nrophautly  along   the   extensive   shore  of  Comwallia 
Isluid,  then  coasted  a  larger  island  named  Bathutat, 
and  next  a  smaller  one  called  Byam  MartiD.    At  this 
last  place  they  judged  by  some  experiments  that  they 
had  passed    the  magnetic  meridian,   sitnated  probably  ^^  ^^^ 
in  abont  100  d^rees  west  longitude,  and  where  the  rn-tie  mat- 
compaa  would  have  pointed  due  south  instead  of  due  ''*'' 
north.    The  navigation  now  became  extremely  difficult, 
b  consequence  of  thick  fbga^  which  not  only  froze  on 
the  shroud^  bnt,  as  the  compass  was  also  useless,  took 
away  all  means  of  knowing  the  direction  in  which  they 
■ailed.     They  were  obliged  to  tnut  that  the  land  and 
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CHAP.  Tti  loe  would  presnre  the  mme  line,  and  Bometiniea  em- 
NoniTim-  P'oy^  ^B  oddest  eiqiodienta  for  aaceitamiiig  the  predae 
cnliiH.  poiot.     They  encooDteied  also  a  compact  floe,  through 

which  they  were  obliged  to  bore  their  way  by  main 
fores,  Notwithrtandiog  all  these  obstadee  they  reached 
the  coast  of  an  island  laiger  than  any  before  diBCOvered, 
to  which  they  ga*a  the  name  of  Helville,  The  wind 
now  failed,  and  they  mored  slowly  forward  by  towing 
and  warping,  till  on  the  4th  September  the  lieatenant 
SaBCfm  of  could  annouuoe  to  his  joyful  cnw,  that,  baring  reached 
(heeipou  the  longitnde  of  110*  W.,  they  were  become  entitled 
to  the  reward  of  £5000,  promised  by  Parliament  to  the 
firat  ship's  company  who  should  attain  that  meridian. 
They  still  pushed  forward  with  redoubled  ardoni,  bnt 
soon  found  their  conrse  arrested  by  an  impenetrable 
barrier  of  ice.  They  waited  nearly  a  fortnight  in  hopes 
of  orercoming  it ;  till,  abont  the  20(h,  their  utuation 
became  alarming.  The  young  ice  began  la^iidly  to 
form  on  the  surface  of  the  waters,  retarded  only  by 
vrinds  and  swells  ;  so  that  the  commanding  officer  waa 
convinced  that,  in  the  erent  of  a  nngle  hour's  calm,  he 
would  be  frozen  up  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  No  option 
was  therefore  left  bnt  to  retuni,  and  to  choose  between 
two  apparently  good  harbours,  which  had  been  recently 
passed  on  Melville  Island.  Not  without  difficulty  he 
reached  this  place  on  the  21tb,  and  decided  in  favour 
of  the  more  weetem  haven,  as  afibrding  'the  fullest 
security  ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  cut  his  way  two 
miles  through  a  large  floe  with  which  it  was  encum- 
bered. To  efiect  this  ardaons  operation,  the  seamen 
'  markecl  with  boarding- pikes  two  parallel  lines,  at  the 
distance  of  somewhat  mora  than  the  breadth  of  the 
larger  ship.  They  sawed,  in  the  first  place,  along 
the  path  tracked  out,  and  then  by  croBB-nwings  de* 
tacbed  laige  pieces,  which  were  separated  diagonally  in 
order  to  be  floated  out  i  and  sometimes  boat-sails  were 
rastened  to  tbem  to  take  the  advantage  of  a  &voarabIe 
l)recze.  On  the  26th  the  ships  were  established  in  five 
fathoms  water,  at  about  a  cable's  length  from  the  beach. 
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For  acme  time  the  ice  wm  dail;  cleared  round  them  ;  CBkV.  V 
bat  thii  iraa  mmd  fonnd  an  eodleai and  uaelen  labour,  p,tiianiii 
•nd  they  were  Bllawed  to  be  regularly  froieii  in  for  the  iin  winm 

Mr  Fany  then  applied  himMlf  to  name  the  rarled  [^r™^°' 
group  of  ialands  along  which  be  bad  paaud.  He  called  "^ 
them  at  fint  New  Geoigia  j  bat,  recallecting  that  this 
appellstiou  wu  pre-occupied  by  one  in  the  FKific,  he 
gare  the  title  of  "the  North  Geoigian  Islands,"  in 
honour  of  his  H^evty  George  UL,  whoee  reign  had 
been  ao  eminently  distingaished  by  the  extension  of 
nauUcsl  and  geographical  knowledge. 

The  commander,  finding  himaelf  and  his  ships  shut  Jndtruni 
in  for  a  long  and  dreary  winter,  deroted  his  attention,  "^'^^U^'' 
with  a  mixture  of  firmneas  and  Idndness,  to  mitigate  lunder. 
those  erils  which,  erm  in  lower  latitndet^  had  (rften 
rendered  an  abode  in  the  Arctio  regions  so  fatal.  His 
proTisions  being  very  amplr,  he  oubatitnted  for  a  ponnd 
of  salt  beef  weekly  a  ponnd  of  Donkio's  preserved  meal, 
and  a  pint  of  concentrated  soup ;  beer  and  wine  were 
regularly  serred  instead  of  spirits ;  and  a  certain  allow- 
ance  was  made  of  sonr-krout,  pickles,  and  vinegar.  The 
BuloTS  were  also  called  together  doily,  and  required  to 
swallow  B  quantity  of  lime-jnioe  and  sugar  in  presence 
of  the  officers,  their  improvideitce  being  such  as  to  afford 
no  other  security  for  their  imbibing  this  salutary  draught. 
Their  gums  and  shins  were  also  corefally  examined,  in 
order  to  detect  scnrvy  in  its  earliest  symptoms.  It  wbb  r„.Tent[*i 
necessary  to  be  vet;  economical  of  fuel,  the  small  prabniiiu 
quantity  of  moss  and  turf  which  could  be  collected 
being  too  wet  to  be  of  any  nse.  By  placing  the  ap- 
paratus for  baking  in  a  central  powtion,  and  by  sevetol 
other  arrangements,  the  cabin  was  maintained  in  a  very 
comfortable  temperature ;  but  still,  around  its  rxtremi- 
tiea  and  in  the  bed-places,  steam,  v^our,  and  even  the 
breath,  settled,  first  as  moisture  and  then  as  ice.  To 
remove  these  annoyances  became  accordingly  a  part  of 
their  duly  employment. 

From  the  first,  Mr  Parry  wasaware  that  nothing  acted 
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CHAP-Tunioraitrongly  Man BUtiBcorbntie,  than  tokerpUieTiwn'i 
^,,,111^^  mindt  in  a  lively  and  chGeifdl  state.  Rii  pUiu  for  this 
L  purpoM  were  very  original,  and  proved  not  less  eSectnal. 
Anan^cements  were  made  for  tbe  occniional  performance 
of  s  play,  in  eircamitances  certwnly  very  remote  from 
any  to  which  the  drama  appeared  eongenitU.  Lientenant 
Bcechey  was  nominated  stage-manager,  and  the  otiier 
gentlemen  came  forward  as  amaUor  performers  The 
vei7  expectation  thna  raised  among  the  ^lors,  and 
the  bustle  of  preparing  a  room  for  the  purpose,  were 
extremely  beneficial ;  and  when  the  North  Georgian 
Theatre  opened  with  "  Miss  in  her  Teens,"  these  hmdy 
tars  were  convulsed  with  laughter ;  not  a  little  excited, 
pertiape,  by  viewing  their  officers  in  so  ungular  and  novel 
a  position ;  at  all  events,  the  Arctic  management  was 
extremely  popular.  As  the  small  stock  contained  in  one 
or  two  chance  volumes  was  exhausted,  original  composi- 
tions were  produced,  and  afterwards  formed  into  a  little 
collection.   The  officers  had  another  source  of  amusement 


chronicte  of  the  froien  regions.  Even  those  who  hesi- 
tated to  ^tpear  as  writers,  enlivened  the  circle  by  severe 
bnt  good-humoured  criticisms  : — 

Thai  pui'd  th«  Ume 

TDL  throuith  the  Indd  ohanber*  of  (he  soeth, 

Look'd  out  the  jo  jous  Sun. 
It  was  on  the  4th  November  that  this  great  orb  ought 
to  have  taken  lib  leave  ;  bnt  a  deep  base  prevented  them 
from  bidding  sformal  &re well,  and  from  ascertaining  the 
period  down  to  which  refraction  would  have  rendered 
him  viable ;  yet  he  was  reported  to  be  seen  from  the 
mast-head  on  the  Ilth.  Amid  various  occupations  and 
amnssments^  the  shortest  day  came  on  almoet  unex- 
pected, and  the  seamen  then  watched  with  pleaaare  the 
twilight  gradually  strengthening  at  noon.  On  the  28th 
January  none  of  the  fixed  stars  could  be  seen  at  tliat 
hour  by  the  naked  eye ;  and  on  the  1st  and  2d  of  Feb- 
niary  the  sun  vras  looked  for,  bnt  the  sky  was  wrapped 


in  mist ;  however,  on  the  3d  lie  was  perceived  from  caAP.vn. 
the  maintop  of  the  Hedo.     Throngkout  the  winter,  the  b(^^^ 
officers,  at  the  period  of  twilight,  had  talcen  a  regular  mace  ni  Um 
Wttllt  of  two  or  three  Iioute ;   not  proceeding,  however,  ""■ 
fiirtlier  tlian  a  mile,  lest  they  should  be  overtalen  by 
■DOw-drifL     There  waa  b  want  of  objects  to  diventifjr 
this  promenade.    A  monotonoos  snr&ce  of  dauling 
wliite  covered  land  and  sea ;   the  view  of  the  ships,  the  i»frj 
smoke  ascending  from  them,  the  sound  of  hnman  voices,  "^a^ 
which  through  the  calm  and  cold  air  was  carried  to  an 
extraordinary  distance,  alone  gave  any  animation  to  this 
wintry  scene.    The  otGcera,  however,  peisevered  in  their 
daily  excursion,  and  exercise  waa  also  enforced  upon 
the  men,  who,  even  when  prevented  by  the  weaUicr 
from  leaving  the  vessel,  were  made  to  mn  round  the 
deck,  keeping  time  to  the  tune  of  an  organ.    This  move- 
ment they  did  not  at  firat  entirely  relish ;  bat,  no  plea 
against  it  being  admitted,  they  converted  it  at  last  into 
matter  of  frolic 

By  the  above  means  health  was  maintained  on  board  Thmi  gf 
the  ships  to  a  surprising  degree.    Early  in  January,  '""'^ 
however,  Mr  Scallon,  the  gunner,  felt  symptomi^  £ist  in 
the  legs  and  then  in  tiie  gums,  that  decidedly  indicated 
the  preaence  of  scurvy,  of  which  the  immediate  canse 
appeared  to  be  the  great  collection  of  damp  that  had 
fonned  around  his  bed-place.     At  this  alarm,  all  the 
antiscorbatics  oD  board,  lemon-juice,  pickles^  and  spruce- 
beer,  were  put  into  requidtbn ;  a  small  quantity  of 
mustard  and  cress  waa  also  raised  from  mould  placed 
over  the  stove-pipe ;   and  such  was  the  success  of  thees 
remedies,  that  in  nine  days  the  patient  could  walk 
without  pain.    Farther  on  in  the  season  a  number  of 
slighter  cases  oconrred,  which  were  somewhat  aggravated  dm,^  tnm 
by  an  accidenL    As  tiie  men  were  taking  their  musical  ^*' 
perambulation  round  the  deck,  a  hauae  erected  onshore, 
and  containing  some  of  the  most  valuable  instruments, 
was  seen  to  be  on  fire.    The  crew  instantly  ran,  pulled 
off  the  roof  with  ropes^  knocked  down  a  part  of  the 
side^  and  being  thus  enabled  to  throw  in  large  quantitiea 
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CHAP.  VII 
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Wolret. 
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Snow  blind- 


of  snow,  succeeded  in  subduing  the  flames.  Now,  how- 
ever, their  faces  presented  a  curious  spectacle,  every  nose 
and  cheek  being  white  with  frost-bites,  while  the  medi- 
cal gentlemen,  with  their  assistants,  were  obliged  to  run 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  rub  them  with  snow  in  order 
to  restore  animation.  With  one  man  the  amputation  of 
several  fingers  became  necessary,  and  no  less  than  sixteen 
were  added  to  the  sick-list. 

The  animal  tribes  disappeared  early  in  the  winter  from 
this  frozen  r^on.  The  officers,  on  the  16th  October, 
made  a  shooting-exeursion,  enjoying  a  veiy  fine  day, 
though  with  the  thermometer  47^  below  the  ftvesing- 
point ;  but  they  did  not  find  a  deer,  a  grouse,  nor  any 
creature  that  could  be  ranked  as  game.  All  of  them, 
deserting  this  wintry  realm,  had  crossed  the  seas  to 
America.  There  remained  only  a  pack  of  wolves,  which 
serenaded  the  crews  nightly,  not  venturing  to  attack, 
but  contriving  to  avoid  being  captured*  A  beautiful 
white  fox  was  caught  and  made  a  pet  of.  On  the  12th 
May  one  of  the  men  gave  notice  that  he  had  seen  a 
ptimnigan ;  and  attention  being  thus  excited,  Mr  Be- 
verley next  morning  shot  one,  and  on  the  16th  three 
coveys  presented  themselves.  The  footsteps  of  deer  were 
also  seen,  which,  from  the  impression  made  on  the  snow, 
seemed  to  be  moving  northwards.  From  this  time  ptar- 
migans were  supplied  in  considerable  numbers;  but 
they  were  made  strictly  a  common  good,  being  divided 
equally  among  the  crew,  with  only  a  preference  in  favour 
of  the  sick.  There  was  found,  also,  mixed  with  moss 
under  the  snow,  an  abundance  of  the  herb  sorrel,  a  most 
potent  antidote  against  scurvy.  By  these  supplies^  and 
under  the  influence  of  the  more  genial  weather,  the 
health  of  tlie  crew,  which  at  the  end  of  March  had  been 
In  a  somewhat  alanning  state,  was  completely  restored 
before  the  beginning  of  June.  In  extending  their  ex* 
cursions,  however,  they  were  considerably  incommoded 
by  that  distressing  inflammation  of  the  eyes^  which, 
proceeding  from  the  glare  of  snow,  is  called  snow-blind- 
ness.   It  was  cured  in  a  few  days  by  cold  applications^ 
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while,  for  the  future,  it  was  prevented  by  covering  the  CHAP.  Vii. 
eyes,  or  by  wearing  Bpectacles,  in  which  crape  was  used 
instead  of  ghiss. 

On  the  16th  March  the  North  Georgian  Theatre  was  xctire  wurk 
closed  with  an  appropriate  address,  and  the  general  i^iu>^«*L 
attention  was  now  turned  to  the  means  of  extrication 
from  the  ice.  By  the  l7th  May  the  seamen  had  so  far 
cut  it  from  around  the  ships  as  to  allow  them  to  float ; 
but  in  the  sea  it  was  still  immovable.  This  interval  of 
painful  inaction  was  employed  by  Mr  Parry  in  an  ex- 
cursion across  MelviUe  Island.  The  ground  was  still 
mostly  covered  with  softened  snow,  and  even  the  cleared 
tracts  were  extremely  desolate,  Uiough  chequered  by 
patches  of  fine  verdure.  Deer  were  seen  traversing  the  Appearance 
plains  in  considerable  numbers.  Towards  the  north  oT  deem 
appeared  another  island,  to  which  was  given  the  name 
of  Sabine.  By  the  middle  of  June  pools  were  every 
where  formed ;  the  water  flowed  in  streams^  and  even 
in  torrents^  which  rendered  hunting  and  travelling  un- 
safe. There  were  also  channels  in  which  boats  could 
pass ;  yet  throughout  this  month  and  the  following  the 
great  covering  of  ice  in  the  surrounding  sea  remained 
entire,  and  kept  the  ships  in  harbour.  On  the  2d  of 
August,  however,  the  whole  mass,  by  one  of  those  sudden 
movements  to  which  it  is  liable,  broke  up  and  floated  Br^ikinfr  up 
out ;  and  the  explorers  had  now  open  water  in  which  to 
prosecute  their  great  object.  It  was  consolatory  to  think 
that  this  was  the  veiy  season  at  which  they  had  last 
year  entered  Lancaster  Sound ;  and  if  they  could  make 
as  brilliant  a  voyage  this  summer,  the  following  one 
would  see  them  not  fiir  from  Behring's  Straits.  But  it 
was  not  without  some  obstructions  that  on  the  4th  they 
reached  the  same  spot  where  their  progress  had  been 
formerly  arrested.  On  the  15th  they  were  enabled  to 
make  a  certain  advance ;  after  which  the  frozen  surface 
of  the  ocean  assumed  a  more  compact  and  impenetrable 
aspect  than  had  ever  before  been  witnessed.  The  officers 
ascended  some  of  the  lofty  heights  which  bordered  tlie 
coast ;  but,  in  a  long  reach  of  sea  to  the  westward,  uo 
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bo  only  a  temporary  barrier.     If  from  either  of  theM  OHAP.vn 
aonnds  an  opening  should  be  eSected  into  the  Arctic  Sea,  ^n^tinni 
it  eoald  be  navigated  in  a  mnch  lower  latitude  than  that  of  ■  isMen 
in  which  Parry  had  wintered,  and  might  perhaps  ha  also  '*"*■*' 
free  from  those  large  islands  among  which  he  had  been 
entangled.    There  was  accordingly  fitted  ont  a  now  ex- 
pedition, in  which  the  Fury,  of  327  tons,  was  conjoined  fw  ud 
with  the  Hecla ;  the  commander  conceiving  that  two  ^*"*- 
tmmIb  of  nearly  equal  dimensions  were  best  calculated 
fer  cooperating  with  each  other,  while  the  examination 
of  coasts  and  inlets  coold  be  carried  on  by  boata.    This 
active  officer,  now  promoted  to  the  rank  of  c^toin, 
hoisted  his  flag   on  board   the   Fury  ;   while  Captain 
Lyon,  already  diatingnished  by  his  services  in  Africa, 
received  the  command  of  tlie  Ueclo,  and  proved  himself 
fully  competent  to  the  ardooas  duties  of  this  new  service. 
The  equipment,  the  victualling,  and  tho  heating  of  the 
vnsel^  were  all  accomplished  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
with  various  improvements  suggested  by  experience. 

The  adventurers  were  ready  to  sail  ou  the  Bth  May  -^^^    j 
ISSl,  and  having  then  quitted  the  Nare,  passed  through  li^ti^nu- 
the  Pentlond  Frith  and  hy  Cope  Farewell,  though  not  ti™ 
without  suffering  repeated  detention ;  but  we  shall  not 
pause  till  we  find  them,  on  the  2d  July,  at  the  mouth 
of  Hudson's  Strait.     Captain  Parry,  accustomed  as  ha 
was  to  views  of  Polar  desolation,  was  struck  with  the 
exceedingly  dreary  aspect  which  these  shores  preaented. 
The  naked  rocka,  the  snow  still  covering  the  valleys,  and 
the  thick  fogs  that  hong  over  them,  rendered  the  scene 
indescribably  gloomy.    The  ships  were  soon  surrounded 
by  icebergs,  amounting  to  the  number  of  fifty-four, — 
one  of  which  rose  at  least  2C8  feet  above  the  sea.     They  I«>»nt» 
were  attended  by  large  floes,  and  rendered  very  formid- 
able by  their  rotatoiy  motion.     The  peculiar  danger  of 
these   straits,    often   remarked   hy   former  navigators, 
arises  from  the  strong  tides  and  currents  that  rush  in 
firom  the  ocean,  and  cause  violent  movemenla  among 
the  hugemassesof  ice  with  wliich  they  are  usually  Ailed. 
Captain  Lyon  hod  an  alarming  proof  of  theii  strength  j 
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CHAP.  VII   for  two  of  his  hawaera  were  camtd  away,  and  Uie  baat 
smnsth  <4    bower  anchor,  weighing  more  than  a  ton,  was  wrenched 
Ui*  tA         (rom  the  bows,  and  broken  off  aa  if  it  had  been  crockeTy- 
wore.    During  theae  dtaaaten  the  sailoiB  ware  uniued  by 
the  eight  of  three  companion-ships,  two  belonging  to  the 
Hadaon'B  Bay  Company,  and  one  bringing  ont  settlers  for 
Lord  Selkirk's  colony.    The  emigrants  on  board  the  last, 
who  were  chiefly  Dutch  and  Giemiana,were  seen  waltzing 
on  deck  often  for  hoars  together,  and  were  only  driven 
into  their  cabins  by  a  seven  &U  of  snow. 
gi„  P^  Amid  these  oba^nctions  the  ships  qpent  nineteen  days 

■re«.  in   malting   seventy   miles  ;   which   course,    however, 

brooght  them,  on  the  2lEt,  within  two  leagues  of  what 
are  csllid  the  Savage  Islands.  On  the  following  after- 
noon a  loud  shouting  was  heard  over  the  ice,  and  soon 
after  there  appeared  a  namerons  band  of  natives,  paddling 
their  canoes  through  the  lanes  of  open  water,  or,  where 
these  &iled,  drawing  them  over  the  pieces  of  ice.  Among 
a  great  number  of  ftaynkt,  or  boata  rowed  by  a  single 
man  (see  plate  p.  178),  were  five  oemiaJa,  or  women's 


boats,  constructed  of  a  framework  of  wood  and  whale- 
bone covered  with  deer-skins,  having  flat  udes  and  bot- 
tom, and  of  considerable  die.  One  of  them,  26  feel  by 
8,  contained  women,  boy^  and  yonng  children,  to  the 
nomber  of  twenty-one.  Presently  bt^an  a  merry, 
noisy  scene  of  frolic  and  traffic.  The  natives  carried  it 
on  with  esgemesB  and  even  fury,  stripping  themselves 
of  the  veiy  skins  wliich  formed  their  only  covering,  till 
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they  were  Id  a  state  of  abtioluto  nudity,  except  the  ladies^  chap,  vil 
who  always  made  a  laudable  reservation  of  their  breeches.  Bm^Z^uK 
They  drove  what  they  meant  should  be  an  excessively  the  natives. 
hard  bargain ;  yet,  being  wholly  ignorant  of  the  value 
of  the  rich  skins  with  which  nature  has  invested  the 
animals  of  this  climate,  they  raised  shouts  of  triumph 
when  they  obtained  in  exchange  a  nail,  a  saw,  or  a  razor. 
Their  aspect  was  wilder  and  more  dishevelled  than  that 
of  any  other  tribe  even  among  this  rude  race ;  their 
character  also  seems  fiercer  and  more  savage ;  and  in- 
deed it  is  in  this  quarter  that  most  of  Uie  tragical 
encounters  with  Esquimaux  have  occurred.  Some  of  ^j. 
the  old  women  were  pronounced  to  be  the  most  hideous  women 
objects  that  mortal  man  ever  beheld ;  inflamed  eyes^ 
wrinkled  skin,  black  teeth,  and  deformed  features,  ren- 
dered them  scarcely  human ;  hence  much  apology  was 
found  for  the  dark  suspicions  cherished  by  Frobisher^s 
crew  respecting  one  of  Uiese  dames,  and  the  odd  investi- 
gation to  which  it  had  prompted.  The  children  were 
rather  pretty ;  though,  from  being  thrown  carelessly 
into  the  bottom  of  the  boats,  they  had  much  the  appear- 
ance of  the  young  of  wild  animals.  Besides  traffic,  the 
barbarians  indulged  in  a  great  deal  of  rather  rude  frolic, 
like  that  of  ill-regulated  schoolboys.  One  of  them  got 
behind  a  sailor,  shouted  loudly  in  one  ear,  and  gave  him 
a  hearty  box  on  the  other,  which  was  hailed  with  a 
loud  and  general  laugh.  They  also  displayed  their 
merriment  in  a  dance,  consisting  chiefly  of  violent  leap- 
ing and  stamping,  though  in  tolerable  time. 

In  spite  of  every  obstruction,  Captain  Parry,  early  in 
August,  reached  the  entrance  of  Fox's  Channel,  and  Jj^^Li 
came  in  view  of  Southampton  Island.  It  was  now  the 
question,  whether  to  sail  directly  up  this  inlet,  and 
reach,  by  a  comparatively  short  route.  Repulse  Bay  and 
the  higher  latitudes,  or  to  make  the  south-western  cir- 
cuit of  Southampton  Island,  and  ascend  the  beaten  track 
of  the  Welcome.  The  captain  judiciously  preferred  the 
former,  notwithstanding  its  uncertainties^  on  account  of 
the  great  time  which  would  be  saved  should  the  course 
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CBAP.VIJ  be  fband  practicable.  On  the  16th  he  came  to  an  open- 
Q^f^  ing  itretching  westward,  and  apparently  aeporating  the 
tiofU-i.  island  from  other  land  on  the  north.  Hoping  to  find 
this  the  Frozen  Strait  of  Middleton,  he  entered  it ;  but 
it  aoon  proved  a  spacious  and  beftutiful  basin,  enclosed 
by  land  on  every  ude.  He  oamed  it  the  Duke  of  York'i 
Bay,  and  considered  it  one  of  the  finest  harboun  in  the 
world  ;  but,  after  admiring  a  large  flue  covered  entirely 
with  minetala,  sheila,  and  plants,  he  moved  ont  of  it, 
and  pnTsned  the  voyage.  On  the  21st  the  navigators 
found  themselves  m  another  etrait,  not  much  BncDiubered 
with  ice,  but  darkened  by  thick  fc^;  and,  before  they 
knew  distinctly  where  they  were,  a  heavy  swell  from 
the  Bonthward  showed  that  they  had  already  paeaed 
throngh  the  Frozen  Strait,  and  were  in  the  broad  chao- 
BtpolH  B«T  nel  of  the  Welcome,  They  speedily  entered  Repulse 
Bay,  in  which  modem  speculation  had  cherished  the 
hope  of  a  paaaeigc ;  but  a  short  investigation  made  by 
boats  in  every  direction  proved  that  it  was  really,  as 
Hiddleton  had  described  it,  completely  enclosed.  A 
good  deal  of  time  had  thus  been  lost  through  the  scep- 
ticism BO  unjustly  attached  to  the  nanative  of  tbat 
eminent  seaman, 
OsuFMor  Captain  Farry,  having  come  with  all  speed  ont  of 
ilteontj-  Repulse  Bay,  began  the  career  of  discovery  along  a 
cosfit  hitherto  nnlcnowD.  An  inlet  was  soon  observed, 
and  called  by  the  name  of  Gore ;  but  was  not  found  to 
extend  br  into  the  interior.  At  the  mouth  of  this 
opening  the  valleys  were  richly  dad  with  grass  and 
moss,  the  birds  singing,  butterflies  and  other  inseda 
displaying  the  most  gaudy  tints,  so  that  the  sulors 
might  have  fiincied  themselves  in  some  happier  climate, 
bad  not  the  mighty  piles  of  ice  in  the  Froien  Strait  told 
a  different  tale.  Hunting-parties  liaversed  theconntry 
in  vturions  directions,  and  the  game-laws  of  the  preceding 
year  were  strictly  enforced,  by  which  every  beast  or 
bird  was  to  be  relinquished  for  the  general  good,  allow* 
ing  only  the  head  and  legs  as  a  doueeur  to  the  captor. 
The  latter,  however,  adopted  and  made  good  a  theory, 
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agreeably  to  which  the  description  head  was  greatly  chap.vil 
extended,  so  as  to  inclade  even  several  joints  of  the  back-       — 
bone. 

Having  passed  Gore  Inlet,  the  discoverers  found  perils  or  the 
themselves  among  those  numerous  isles  described  by  voya6& 
Middleton,  which  formed  a  complete  labyrinth  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes,  while  strong  currents  setting  between 
them  in  various  directions,  amid  fogs  and  drifting  ice, 
rendered  the  navigation  truly  perilous.  The  Fury  was 
assailed  by  successive  masses ;  her  anchor  was  dragged 
along  the  rocks  with  a  grinding  noise,  and  on  being 
drawn  up,  the  two  flukes  were  discovered  to  be  broken 
off.  The  same  vessel  was  afterwards  carried  forward 
by  a  violent  stream,  amid  thick  mist,  the  people  on 
board  finding  it  impossible  either  to  guide  or  alter  her 
direction ;  so  that  Captain  Parry  considers  it  altogether 
providential  that  she  was  not  dashed  to  pieces  against 
the  surrounding  rocks.  However,  one  channel,  and 
one  only,  was  observed,  by  which  the  mariners  at  last 
made  their  way  through  this  perilous  maze.  No  sooner 
had  they  reached  the  open  sea,  than,  being  obliged  to 
run  before  a  strong  northerly  breeze,  they  were  much 
disheartened  to  find  themselves,  on  the  3d  of  September, 
at  the  very  point  which  they  had  left  on  the  6th  of 
August.  All  the  interval  had  been  employed  in  the 
merely  negative  discovery,  that  there  was  nothing  to 
discover. 

The  commander  soon  reached  the  northern  coast,  and  Cametof 
resumed  his  task,  which  was  rendered  very  tedious  by  ^^^* 
the  necessity  of  examining  every  opening  and  channel, 
in  the  hope  that  each  might  prove  the  desired  passage 
into  the  Polar  Ocean.  He  first  explored  a  large  inlet, 
the  name  of  which  he  gave  to  Captain  Lyon,---then  a 
smaller  one,  which  was  named  ^m  Lieutenant  Hopp- 
ner ;  and  by  connecting  these  with  Gore  Inlet,  he  com- 
pleted his  delineation  of  the  coast.  The  seamen  had 
again  the  pleasure  of  opening  a  traffic  with  a  party  of 
Esquimaux,  whose  first  timidity  was  soon  overcome  by 
the  hope  of  being  supplied  with  some  iron  tools.    In 
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CHAP.vii  the  conne  of  thit  tmuoetion,  the  nuprue  of  the  crew 
jYifflT^cb  *"*  rotued  by  the  conduct  of  a  lady,  who  had  wld  one 
rhi  utim  boot,  but  obstiiutely  retained  the  other,  in  disregard  of 
the  Htrongest  TemongtrancM  as  to  the  ridicnlou*  fignre 
Niiin  she  in  coneeqaence  made.  At  length  mupicion  roM  to 
">"'»  ■och  a  pitch,  that,  all  eonrtefy  being  set  aside,  her  per- 

son waa  Mixed,  and  the  buskin  pulled  off.  Then  Indeed 
it  proTed  a  complete  depoNtory  of  Ho)en  treamre,  there 
being  no  leai  than  two  q>ooiu  and  a  pewter-plate  wa- 
creted  within  its  capaciona  cavity. 
mold  wt  The  end  of  September  now  approached,  and  Captain 
Parry  found  himself  auddenly  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
Snow  had  been  falling  during  the  whole  of  the  short 
summer ;  but  the  nnited  wannth  of  the  air  and  earth 
had  melted  it  as  it  fell,  and  left  the  ground  still  open  to 
the  aan'a  nya.  In  one  moment,  as  it  were,  it  mads 
good  ita  lodgetDent,  qmading  ita  white  and  '^'"'■"g 
mantle  over  land  and  aea ;  and  the  solar  beama  being 
then  no  longer  able  to  rwch  the  eoil,  the  whole  became 
subject  to  permanent  and  impenetrable  froet.  Some 
parti  of  the  snow  were  indeed  disBolred,  and  then  refroien 
in  varied  and  beautiful  forms  of  crystallizsUon ;  wherMi 
at  Melville  Island  the  covering  once  spread  over  natore 
had  never  changed  ita  aspect.  A  mora  alarming  eymp- 
Inrmitian  oftom  appeared  in  the  rapid  formation  of  the  soft  or  pon- 
'*-*-  cake  ice  on  the  nrbce  of  the   deep.     The   obstacle 

thereby  occasioned  was  at  first  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely 
felt  by  a  ship  be&re  a  brisk  gale ;  bnt  it  continually 
increued,  till  at  length  the  veseel,  rolling  fiom  ode  to 
side,  became  like  Gulliver  Ixiund  by  the  feeble  hands 
of  Ulliputians.  At  the  same  time  the  various  pieces  of 
drin-ice,  which  were  tosung  in  the  sea  without,  had 
been  cemented  into  one  great  field  cnlled  "  the  ice,"  that 
threatt'ned  every  moment  to  bear  down  upon  the  brigs, 
and  dash  them  in  pieces.  Under  this  combination  of 
circumstances,  the  navigators  could  no  longer  even  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  land,  but  determined  to  saw  into  the 
heart  of  an  adjoining  floe,  and  there  take  up  their  win- 
ter-qoarten.    There  was  about  half  a  mile  to  pcnetralo, 
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which,  in  the  soft  state  of  the  pancake-ice,  was  not  very  chap,  vit 
laborious.    It  was,  however,  far  from  pleasant,  as  it  ^„^^ 
bended  like  leather  beneath  their  feet,  and  caused  them  qiurten. 
sometunes  to  sink  into  the  water,  whence  it  was  impos- 
sible they  could  escape  without  a  yeiy  cold  bath. 

Captain  Parry  was  now  frozen  up  for  another  wintei  Winter 
m  the  midst  of  the  Northern  Sea,  and  he  forthwith  ap-  ""»w>«t» 
plied  himself  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  with 
that  judicious  foresight  which  had  been  already  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  same  trying  circumstances.  As  the 
result  of  experience,  not  less  than  of  several  ingenious 
contrivances,  the  ships  were  much  more  thoroughly 
heated  than  in  the  former  voyage;  the  provisioning, 
too,  was  more  ample,  and  antidotes  against  scurvy  still 
more  copiously  supplied.  The  Polar  Theatre  opened 
on  the  9th  November  with  <<The  Rivals."  The  two 
captains  appeared  as  Sir  Anthony  and  Captain  Absolute; 
while  those  who  personated  the  ladies  hod  very  gener- 
ously removed  an  ample  growth  of  beard,  disregarding 
the  comfortable  warmth  which  it  afforded  in  an  Arctic 
climate.  The  company  were  well  received,  and  went 
through  their  performances  with  unabated  spirit ;  yet 
this  season  does  not  seem  to  have  gone  off  quite  with 
the  same  eclat  as  the  preceding.  Novelty,  from  the  first 
the  chief  attraction,  had  worn  off,  and  the  discomfort  of 
a  stage,  the  exhibitions  of  which  were  attended  with  a 
cold  thirty  degrees  under  the  freezing-point,  became 
rather  severe.  The  sailors  found  for  themselves  a  more 
sober  and  useful,  as  well  as  efficacious  remedy  againjst 
ennui.  They  established  a  school,  in  which  the  better-  .  ^^^^ 
instructed  undertook  to  revive  the  knowledge  of  letters  bikbed. 
among  those  who  had  almost  entirely  lost  the  slight 
tincture  that  they  had  once  imbibed.  These  hardy  tars 
applied  themselves  to  their  book  with  ardent  and  laud- 
able zeal,  and  showed  a  pride  in  their  new  attainments 
like  that  of  little  boys  in  their  first  class.  At  Christmas 
sixteen  well- written  copies  were  produced  by  those  who, 
two  months  before,  could  scarcely  form  a  letter.  Amid 
these  varied  and  pleasing  occupations,  the  shortest  day 
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CHAr.  VIL  paaed  over  their  heads  aknoat  nnobaerred,  especiallj  as 
Ceivbntioci  ***"  '"*'  ^^  "*'*  entirely  leave  them.    Captain  Lyon 
M  ciuiitmu  never  saw  a  meirier  fodival  than  waa  celebrated  on 
boaid.     The  aailon,  being  wnply  regaled  with  frcab 
beef,  ctanbeny-piea,  and  grog,  became  eo  extremely  ele- 
Tated,  that  they  in^ated  on  drinking,  with  three  hearty 
cheeTB,  the  health  of  each  officer  in  Bacceaaion. 
Han*  ml         The  animal  creation  in  this  leiH  rigorona  climate,  even 
*•***  though  the  ground  wsi  completely  fnwcn  over,  did  not 

disappear  bo  entirely  as  on  Melville  Island.  A  few  so- 
litary hares  were  canght ;  but  they  were  in  a  misetabla 
state  of  leanness,  weighing  only  five  or  nx  pounds,  and 
had  a  purely  white  covering,  which  resembled  swan's 
down  rather  than  hair.  About  a  hundred  white  foxes 
wen  snared  in  the  nets  during  the  winter.  These 
beautifol  creatnres,  when  first  taken,  were  perfectly 
wild  and  ungovernable ;  but  in  a  short  time  the  young 
ones  at  least  threw  off  this  timidity.  A  delicate  little 
quadruped  entrapped  one  day  proved  to  be  an  ermine  ; 
but  it  was  excessively  frightened,  and  to  the  general 
regret  died  soon  afterwards. 
KonTieni  ^^  winter  mouths  were  also  enlivened  by  vorions 

ptuuuiumu.  striking  appearances  which  the  sky  at  that  season  pre- 
sented. The  northern  world,  when  the  sun  deports,  is 
by  no  means  involved  in  that  monalonous  gloom  which 
such  a  privation  might  seem  to  indicate.  After  the 
solar  beams  have  finally  quitted  the  earth,  and  the  long 
winter  has  closed  in,  the  heavens  become  a  gay  scene, 
through  which  the  most  brilliant  meteon  are  perpetu- 
ally playing.  Those  ungnlar  strearoa  of  light,  called 
Aumr*  commonly  the  Anrcra  BortaHt,  keep  up  an  almost  in- 
Bonalii.  ccssant  illumiDBtlon,  and  were  frequently  witnessed  in 
full  splendour  by  Captains  Parry  and  Lyon  during  their 
Arctic  residence.  The  light  had  a  tendency  to  form  an 
irregular  areh,  which,  in  calm  weather,  was  oAen  very 
distinct,  though  its  upper  boundary  was  seldom  well 
defined ;  but,  whenever  the  air  iMcame  agitated,  showeifl 
of  rays  spread  in  every  direction,  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning.    Sometimes  long  streaks  of  light  were  spread 
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oat  with  inoonceiyable  swiftness,  but  always  appearing  chap.vu 
to  move  to  and  firom  a  fixed  point,  somewhat  like  a  xhemcny 
riband  held  in  the  hand  and  shaken  with  an  nndolatory  danocm 
motion.    No  role,  however,  could  be  traced  in  the 
movement  of  those  lighter  parcels  called  **  the  merry 
dancers,**  which  flew  abont  perpetually  towards  every 
quarter;  becoming  in  stormy  weather  more  rapid  in 
tiieir  motions,  and  sharing  all  the  wildness  of  the  blast. 
They  gave  an  indescribable  air  of  magic  to  the  whole 
scene,  and  made  it  not  wonderful  that,  by  the  untaught 
Indian,  they  should  be  viewed  as  ^the  spirits  of  his 
fiithers  roaming  through  the  land  of  souls.** 

Several  questions  have  been  agitated  with  respect  to  ^^,  ^^^ 
the  Aurora.  It  has  been  said  to  be  accompanied  with  i^  the 
a  hissing  and  clacking  noise ;  and  indeed  Captain  Lyon  ^i*'o<*> 
obeervei^  that  the  sudden  glare  and  rapid  bursts  of  those 
wondrous  showen  of  fire  make  it  difficult  to  fiincy  their 
movements  wholly  without  sound ; — yet  nothiii^  was 
ever  really  heard.  Captain  Parry  complains  that  he 
could  not  expose  his  ean  to  the  cold  long  enough  com- 
pletely to  ascertain  the  point ;  but  his  colleague  de- 
clares that  he  stood  for  houra  on  the  ice  listening,  and 
at  a  distance  ^m  every  sounding  body,  till  he  became 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  none  proceeded  from  the  Au* 
rora*  It  has  also  been  questioned  whether  this  meteor 
ever  completely  hid  the  stan;  and  it  was  generally  J^^J^***"^ 
decided,  on  this  occasion,  that  it  dimmed  the  lustre  of 
those  heavenly  bodies,  as  if  a  thin  gauze  veil  had  been 
drawn  over  them, — an  efiect  which  was  augmented 
when  several  luminous  portions  were  spread  over  each 
other.  In  a  dear  atmosphere  these  lights  shone  with  a 
brightness  which  gave  tiie  impression  that  they  were 
neater  than  the  clouds ;  but  whenever  these  last  over- 
spread the  sky  the  Aurora  was  hid  by  them,  and  must 
^erefore  have  been  more  distant.  To  Captain  Parry  it 
appeared  to  assume  tints  of  yellow  and  lilac ;  but  to  ^^  ^o^oar. 
Captain  Lyon  its  colour  always  resembled  that  of  the 
Milky- Way,  or  of  very  vivid  sheet-lightning.  The 
present  writer  saw  this  phenomenon  once,  and  only 
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cqUB,  Yii.  onoe,  in  its  ntmort  brilliancy^  and  ezhibitiDg  all  the 
appearances  described  by  these  northem  obaeryers.  His 
impressions  agree  perfectly  with  those  of  Captain  Lyon. 

Other  luminous  meteors^  arising  apparently  from  the 
refraction  caused  by  the  minute  and  highly  ciystallixed 
apiculs  of  ice,  appear  in  snecession  to  embellish  the 
northem  sky.  The  sun  and  moon  are  often  surrounded 
with  haloe^— concentric  circles  of  vapoury  tinted  with 
the  bright^  hues  of  the  rainbow.  Parhelia^  or  mock 
suns^  frequently  adorned  with  these  aooompanimentsy 
shine  at  once  in  different  quarters  of  the  finnament. 
Ellis,  who  was  with  Moor  and  Smith  in  Hudson's  Bay, 
has  seen  six  at  the  same  moment.  They  are  most 
brilliant  at  daybreak,  diminish  in  lustre  as  the  sun 
ascends^  but  again  brighten  at  his  setting.  The  solar 
orb  itself,  for  some  time  before  it  finally  departs  for  the 
winter,  and  also  after  its  reappearance  in  spring,  tinges 
the  sky  with  hues  of  matchless  splendour.  The  edges 
of  the  clouds  near  that  luminaiy  often  present  a  fiery 
or  burnished  appearance,  while  the  opposite  horizon 
glows  with  a  deep  purple,  gradually  softening  as  it 
ascends  into  a  delicate  rose-colour  of  inconceivable 
beauty.  As  at  these  periods  he  never  rises  more  than 
a  few  degrees  above  the  horizon,  he  is,  as  it  were,  in  a 
state  of  permanent  rising  and  setting,  and  seems  to 
exhibit  longer  and  more  variously  the  beautiful  appear- 
ances produced  by  that  position.  At  this  time  the 
naked  eye  can  view  him  without  being  dazzled ;  and 
Captain  Lyon  considers  the  softened  blush-colour  that 
his  rays  exhibit  through  frost  as  possessing  a  charm 
which  surpasses  even  that  of  an  Italian  sky. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  resources,  the  monotony 
of  the  scene  was  beginning  to  be  oppressive,  when  it 
was  relieved  by  an  unexpected  incident,  which  at- 
tracted universal  attention.  On  the  morning  of  the 
Ist  February,  a  number  of  distant  figures  were  seen 
moving  over  the  ice,  and,  when  they  were  viewed 
through  glasses,  the  cry  was  raised,  << Esquimaux! 
Esquimaux  1"  As  it  was  of  great  importance  to  deal 
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kindly  and  diacreetly  with  these  strangeny  the  two  CHAF.tii 
commanden^  attended  by  a  small  party,  proceeded  to-  p^e^^ 
wards  them,  walking  in  files  behind  each  other,  that  greetuigs 
they  might  cause  no  alarm.    The  natives  then  formed 
themselyes  into  a  line  of  twenty-one,  advanced  slowly, 
and  at  length  making  a  full  stop,  sainted  the  strangers 
by  the  nsnal  movement  of  beating  their  breasts.    They 
were  substantially  clothed  in  rich  deer-skins^  and  ap- 
peared a  much  quieter  and  more  orderly  race  than  their 
rude  countrymen  of  the  Savage  Islands.    As  soon  as 
the  seamen  produced  their  precious  commodities^  knives, 
nails,  and  needles,  an  active  traffic  was  set  on  foot ;  and  TraiBe. 
the  females,  on  seeing  that  much  importance  was  at- 
tached to  the  skins  which  constituted  their  clothing, 
began  immediately  to  strip  them  off.     The  captains 
were  alarmed  lor  the  consequences  in  a  temperature 
more  than  fifty  degrees  below  the  fireezing  point ;  but 
were  soon  consoled  by  observing  that  the  ladies  had 
another  comfortable  suit  under  the  furs.    The  strangers 
were  now  cordially  invited  to  enter  their  habitations^ 
to  which  they  agreed  moet  readily,  although  there  ap- 
peared no  habitations  to  enter.    However,  they  were 
led  to  a  hole  in  the  snow,  and  instructed  to  place  them- 
selves  on  their  hands  and  knees,  in  which  position,  dwdiijisi 
having  crept  through  a  long  winding  passage,  they 
arrived  at  a  little  hall  with  a  dome-shaped  roof,  whence 
doors  opened  into  three  apartments,  each  occupied  by  a 
separate  fiumly.    These  proved  to  be  five  distinct  man- 
rions^  tenanted  by  sixty-four  men,  women,  and  children. 
The  materials  and  structure  of  these  abodes  were  still 
more  singular  than  their  position.    Snow,  the  insepar- 
able accompaniment  of  the  northern  tempests,  became 
here  a  protection  against  its  own  cold.    It  was  formed 
into  curved  slabs  of  about  two  feet  long  and  half  a  foot 
thick,  put  together  by  a  most  judicious  masonry,  so  as^jJI'^ 
to  present  a  species  of  structures  resembling  cupolas^ 
riamg  about  seven  feet  above  the  ground,  and  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  in  diameter.    The  mode  of  inserting 
the  key-slab,  which  bound  the  whole  together,  would. 
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CUAP.VIL  it  Is  said)  have  been  satis&ctory  to  the  eye  of  a  r^;alar1y 
loegiiiaa  ^^"^  artist.  A  plate  of  ice  in  the  roof  served  as  a  window, 
and  admitted  the  light  as  if  through  ground  glass ;  which, 
when  it  shone  on  the  interior  of  the  mansions,  in  their 
first  state  of  pure  transparency,  produced  soft  tints  of 
green  and  blue.  But,  alas !  ere  long,  accumulated  dirt, 
smoke,  and  ofial,  converted  these  apartments  into  a  scene 
of  blackness  and  stench.  This  litUe  village  appeared  at 
jjf^iiy^  first  like  a  cluster  of  hillocks  amid  the  snow ;  but  sue- 
▼iUag«i  cessive  fiills  filled  up  the  vacuities,  and  converted  it 
almost  into  a  smooth  sur&ce,  so  that  even  boys  and  d^gs 
were  seen  walking  and  sporting  over  the  roofe ;  though 
as  summer  and  thaw  advanced,  a  leg  sometimes  pene- 
trated, and  presented  itself  to  the  inmates  below.  Then, 
too,  the  ceiling  begins  to  drip ;  and  the  tenants,  after 
repeatedly  endeavouring  to  patch  it  with  fresh  slabs, 
and  catching,  of  course,  some  severe  colds,  are  obliged 
to  betake  themselves  to  a  more  durable  covering.  In 
each  room,  suspended  ^m  the  roo(  bums  a  lamp, 
with  a  long  wick  formed  of  a  particular  species  of  moss, 
fed  with  the  oil  of  the  seal  or  the  walrus,  and  serving 
"*^  at  once  for  light,  heat,  and  cookery.    The  £Bunily  sit 

round  the  apartment  on  a  bench  formed  of  snow, 
strewed  with  slender  twigs,  and  covered  with  skins ; 
but  this  part  of  the  dwelUng  must  be  carefully  kept  a 
good  deal  below  the  freezing-point,  since  a  higher  tem- 
perature would  speedily  dissolve  the  walls  of  the  frail 
tenement. 
After  this  friendly  visit,  an  invitation  was  given  to 
th«*£^  ***  the  E^uimaux  to  repair  to  the  ships,  when  fifty  accepted 
it  with  alacrity.  Partly  walking,  and  partly  skipping, 
they  speedily  reached  the  vessels^  where  a  striking  con- 
geniality of  spirit  was  soon  found  to  exist  between  them 
and  the  sailors ;  boisterous  fiin  forming  to  each  the  chief 
source  of  enjoyment.  A  fiddle  and  drum  being  produced, 
the  natives  struck  up  a  dance,  or  rather  a  succession 
of  vehement  leaps,  accompanied  with  loud  shouts  and 
yells.  Seeing  the  Kabloonas,  or  Whites,  as  they  called 
our  countrymen,  engaged  in  the  game  of  leap-frog,  they 
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attempted  to  join ;  but  not  duly  nndentanding  how  to  chap.  tlL 
measare  their  moTements,  they  made  such  over-leaps  j^^^^^^ 
88  sometimes  to  pitch  on  the  crown  of  their  heads: 
however  they  sprang  up  quite  unconcerned.     Their 
attention  was  speciidly  attracted  to  the  effects  of  a 
winch,  by  which  one  sailor  drew  towards  him  a  party 
of  ten  or  twelve  of  their  number,  though  grinning  and 
straining  every  nerve  in  resistance  ;  but  finding  all  in 
vain,  they  joined  in  the  burst  of  good-humoured  laugh- 
ter UU  tears  streamed  from  their  eyes.    One  intelligent 
old  man  followed  Captain  Lyon  to  the  cabin,   andgy^^ 
viewed  with  rational  surprise  various  objects  which 
were  presented.    The  performance  of  a  hand-oigan  and 
a  musical  snuff-box  struck  him  with  breathless  ad- 
miration ;  and  on  seeing  drawings  of  the  Esquimaux 
in  Hudson's  Strait,   he  soon  understood  them,   and 
pointed  out  the  difference   between  their  dress  and 
appearance  and  that  of  his  own  tribe.    On  viewing  the 
sketch  of  a  bear,  he  raised  a  loud  cry,  drew  up  his  p^^i^Qg  ^^  ,1 
sleeves,  and  showed  the  scars  of  three  deep  wounds  bear, 
received  in  encounters  with  that  terrible  animal.    The 
crews  were  desirous  to  treat  their  visiters  to  such  de- 
licacies as  the  ship  afiforded,  but  were  for  some  time  at 
a  loss  to  discover  how  their  palate  might  be  best  grati- 
fied.   Grog,  the  seaman's  choicest  luxury,  only  one  old 
woman  could  be  induced  to  taste.    Sugar,  sweetmeats, 
gingerbread,  were  accepted  merely  out  of  complaisance, 
and  eaten  with  manifest  disgust ;  but  train  oil,  entrails  of 
animals,  and  any  thing  consisting  of  pure  fat  or  grease, 
were  swallowed  in  immense  quantities,  and  with  symp- 
toms of  exquisite  delight.    Thb  taste  was  first  evinced 
by  an  elderly  female,  who,  having  sold  her  oil-pot,  took  b,-,^^^ 
care  previously  to  empty  Uie  contents  into  her  stomach,  deUeado. 
and  Uck  it  clean  with  her  tongue,  regardless  though  her 
fiice  was  thereby  rendered  as  black  as  soot.    Captain 
Lyon  being  disposed  to  ingratiate  himself  with  rather  a 
handsome  young  damsel,  presented  her  with  a  good 
moulded  candle,  six  in  the  pound.    She  immediately 
began  to  oat  off  the  tallow  with  every  appearance  of 
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CHAP.  VIJ  the  greatest  enjoyment,  after  which  she  thmst  the  wick 
Into  her  mouth;  hut  the  captain,  concerned  for  the 
consequences  to  this  delicate  riigin,  insisted  on  pulling 
it  out.  In  preference  to  strong  liquors  they  drank 
water  in  the  most  enormous  quantities^  by  gallons  at  a 
time,  and  two  quarts  at  a  dnraght ;  a  supply  of  liquid 
whidi  is  perhaps  necessary  to  dissolve  their  gross  food, 
and  which,  being  obtained  only  horn  snow  artificially 
melted,  is  a  scarce  article  in  winter. 

The  Esquimaux  were  attended  by  a  laige  pack  of 
wolres^  which  seemed  to  follow  them  with  the  yiew 
of  picking  up  whatever  might  be  found  straggling  or 
defenceless  about  their  habitation.  These  animals  con- 
tinued through  the  whole  season  intensely  pressed  with 
hunger,  and  in  eager  watch  for  any  victim  which  might 
come  within  their  reach.  For  this  purpose  they  took 
a  station  between  the  huts  and  the  ^ips,  ready  to  act 
against  either  as  circumstances  might  dictate.  They  did 
not  indeed  attack  the  sailors,  even  when  unarmed, 
though  they  were  often  seen  hovering  through  the 
gloom  in  search  of  food ;  but  every  stray  dog  was  seized, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  devoured.  Two  broke  into  a  snow- 
house  close  to  the  vessels^  and  carried  off  each  a  dog 
larger  than  himself ;  but,  being  closely  pursued,  one  of 
them  was  obliged  to  drop  his  booty.  In  the  extremity 
of  their  hupger,  in  fact,  they  hesitated  not  to  devour 
the  cables  and  canvass.  A  deadly  war  was  therefore 
waged  against  these  fierce  animals,  of  which  thirteen 
were  killed  in  the  course  of  the  season,  and  sent  to  be 
eaten  by  the  Esquimaux,— a  present  which  was  received 
with  much  satisfaction. 

As  spring  advanced,  the  attention  of  the  officers  was 
almost  wholly  engrossed  by  the  prospects  of  discovery 
during  the  approaching  summer.  Their  neighbours,  by 
no  means  destitute  of  intelligence,  and  accustomed  to 
shift  continually  from  place  to  place,  were  found  to 
have  acquired  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  the  seas 
and  coasts  of  this  part  of  America.  One  female,  in 
particular,  named  Iligliuk,  who  bore  even  among  her 
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Montiymeii  the  chiuactor  of  "&  wise  womaD,"  wa^  OIUF.VII. 
after  •  little  instniction,  enabled  to  convey  to  tlie  ^,^1^^ 
attBDgen  the  outlines  of  her  geogiaphlcal  knowledge  mii 
in  the  foim  of  a  rude  map,  A  pencil  being  pat  into 
her  band,  she  traced  the  shore  from  lUpulee  Bay  with 
rooh  a  decree  of  aocnraej  aa  inspired  great  confidence 
in  what  she  might  bxther  delineate.  She  then  began 
to  exhibit  a  cowt  reaching  &i  to  the  north,  being,  in 
lact,  the  eaitem  limits  of  Melville  Peninsula.  Next 
her  pencil  took  a  weatem  direction,  when  her  brther 
progresH  woa  watched  with  the  deepeet  interest ;  in  the 
coarse  of  which  she  represented  a  strait  between  two 
opposite  lands,  that  extended  westward  till  it  opened 
on  each  side,  and  spread  into  an  ocean  apparently  nU' 
bonnded.  This  sketch,  which  promised  to  Ailfil  their 
most  sanguine  hopes,  gratified  the  officers  beyond 
measore,  and  they  loaded  Iliglink  with  attentiona 
which  nnlnckily  soon  turned  her  head,  and  made  her 
so  conceited  and  disdainful,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
diseantinue  their  notice  of  her. 

Captain  Lyon,  in  the  middle  of  Uarch,  undertook 
a  journey  across  a  piece  of  land,  lying  between  the 
station  of  tiie  atiipe  and  the  continent,  which  had  been 
named  Winter  Island.  The  party  were  scarcely  gone  wimu 
when  they  encountered  a  heavy  gale,  bringing  with  it  ^"^' 
clouds  of  drift,  and  a  cold  so  intense  that  they  could 
not  stop  for  a  moment  without  having  their  faces 
covered  witli  frost-bites.  After  some  vain  struggles 
they  determined  to  pitch  their  tent ;  but  as  the  Icm- 
penture  within  was  at  sero,  and  continually  lowering, 
they  felt  that  they  could  not  live  throngh  the  ni^t 
under  such  shelter.  They  therefore  dug  a  cave  in  the 
earth,  and  by  hnddling  together  round  a  fire,  immersed 
in  smoke,  to  which  no  vent  was  allowed,  contrived  to 
keep  up  some  portion  of  warmth,  though  stiU  ten  or 
fifteen  di^rees  below  the  freesing-point.  In  the  morn- 
ing their  idedge  was  too  deeply  buried  beneath  the  drift 
to  leave  any  hope  of  digging  it  out,  and  they  could  not 
reach  tha  ehip^  now  aix  miles  distant,  except  by  pro- 
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CHAP.VIL  ceeding  on  foot  through  a  tempest  of  snow  fallmg  so 
—       thick  that  they  could  not  aee  a  yard  before  them, 
thecn^ring  Findmg  sometimes  no  track,  sometimes  several  leading 
P*'^*  in  different  directions,  they  were  soon  bewildered,  and 

wandered  they  knew  not  whither  among  heavy  hum- 
mocks of  ice.  The  frost-bites  were  so  numerous  that 
they  could  not  muster  hands  enough  to  rub  the  parts 
affM^ted,  and  some  began  to  sink  into  that  dreadful  in- 
sensibility which  is  the  prelude  to  death  by  cold,  and 
to  reel  about  like  drunken  men.  In  fact,  they  had 
resigned  almost  every  hope  of  escape,  when  providenti- 
ally there  appeared  a  newly  beaten  track,  which  they 
determined  to  follow,  and  in  ten  minutes  it  led  them  to 
the  ships.  Their  arrival  there  caused  indescribable  joy, 
as  they  had  been  nearly  given  up  for  lost ;  while  no 
one  could  be  sent  in  search  of  them  without  imminent 
risk  of  sharing  their  fate. 

SiMfw  bUnii        ^  *^®  ®*^  ^y>  ^  *  more  &vourable  season.  Cap- 
new,  tain  Lyon  undertook  another  journey.    In  a  few  hours 
he  crossed  Winter  Island,  and  reached  the  strait  se- 
parating it  from  the  continent,  covered  with  heavy 
grounded  ice  very  difficult  to  walk  upon.    The  sun, 
now  powerful,  produced  such  a  glare  on  the  snow  as 
affected  several  of  his  attendants  with  severe  blindness ; 
while  the  only  means  of  procuring  water  was  by  hold- 
ing up  plates  of  ice  in  tiie  solar  rays,  by  which  they 
were  gradually  melted.    The  party,  having  reached  the 
mainland,  proceeded  a  considerable  way  along  the  coast, 
crossing  several  bays ;  but  at  last  they  came  in  view  of 
a  bold  cape,  which  they  fondly  hoped  was  the  extreme 
point  of  America.    Here  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
storm  of  snow,  but  not  accompanied  like  the  other  with 
Snow  itomi.  perilous  cold ;  it  melted  as  it  fell,  and  formed  a  pulp 
which  penetrated  into  their  tents,  yet  did  not  dissolve 
so  completely  as  to  be  fit  for  drinking.    This  storm 
kept  them  imprisoned  rixty-eight  honrs ;  which  dreary 
interval  they  enlivened  by  reading  in  turn  from  three 
books  they  chanced  to  have  with  them,  and  as  soon  as  the 
sun  began  to  gleam  they  hastened  to  return  to  the  shipa 
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The  end  of  May  presented  a  gloomy  aspect,  the  chap.  Ylt 
season  being  still  more  backward  than  in  the  niore^^^^^^ 
northerly  and  rigorous  climate  of  MelviUe  Island.  The  May. 
snow  was  melted  only  on  some  spots,  and  hardly  any 
symptoms  of  yegetation  were  yet  visible ;  but,  as  there 
was  an  extent  of  open  water  in  the  sea  without,  Captain 
Parry  determined  upon  sawing  his  way  to  it.  This 
was  a  most  laborious  process,  the  ice  being  much  thicker 
and  stronger  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  season ; 
and  after  the  men  had  continued  at  it  more  than  two 
weeks,  and  were  within  forty-eight  hours  of  completing 
a  canal,  the  body  of  the  ice  made  a  morement  which 
closed  it  entirely  up.  As  they  were  looking  on  in 
despair  at  this  disaster,  another  passage  opened,  which 
they  attempted  to  render  available ;  but  it,  too,  was 
closed  in  the  same  manner.  Yet  these  agitations  had 
at  last  the  effect  of  causing  the  whole  mass  to  float  out 
into  the  open  sea,  and  thus  leaving  to  them  an  unob- 
structed outlet. 

On  the  2d  July  they  resumed  their  voyage  of  discovery.  Voyage 
They  had  a  fi&vourable  run  through  this  entrance,  which  ™""°*^ 
formed  a  continuation  of  Fox's  Channel ;  but  a  strong 
current  fom  the  north  was  still  bringing  down  the  ice 
with  great  force.    The  Hecla  underwent  some  severe 
pressures,  and,  within  five  or  six  hundred  yards  of  the 
Fury,  two  large  floes  dashed  against  each  other  with  such 
a  tremendous  concussion  that  numberless  huge  masses 
were  thrown  fifty  or  sixty  feet  into  the  air.    The  vessel,  Eaespe  or  ttie 
had  she  come  for  a  second  within  the  sphere  of  these  <^nr> 
movements,  must  have  been  crushed  to  pieces, — ^happily 
she  escaped.    This  current,  however,  was  highly  pro- 
mising, since  it  could  not  be  traced  to  the  mouth  of 
Hudson's  Strait,  and  must  therefore,  they  concluded, 
have  come  torn  the  Western  Ocean,  whidi  they  were 
80  anxious  to  reach. 

The  ice  passed  by,  and  the  ships  proceeded  with  apoanDor. 
fiivouring  wind  and  tide.    The  shores  began  now  to  put 
on  their  summer  aspect ;  the  snow  had  nearly  dioip- 
peared ;  and  the  ground  was  covered  with  the  richest 
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CHAP.  viL  bloom  of  Arctic  Tegetaiioiu  Tlie  nayigatois  came  to  a 
fine  river  named  Barrow,  which  form^  a  most  pictur- 
esque fall  down  rocks  richly  fringed  with  very  brilliant 
plants.  Here  the  rein-deer  sporting,  the  eider-dnck,  the 
golden-plover,  and  the  snow-bunting,  spreading  their 
wingi^  produced  a  gay  and  delightful  scene.  On  the 
14th  they  reached  tiie  island  of  Amitioke,  which  had 
been  described  as  situated  near  the  strait  they  were  then 
endeavouring  to  attain.  They  saw  about  two  hundred 
walruses  lying  piled,  as  usual,  over  each  other  on  the 
loose  drifi>ice.  A  boat's  crew  fom  each  ship  proceeded 
to  the  attack ;  but  these  gallant  amphibia,  some  with 
their  cube  mounted  on  their  backs,  made  the  most  des- 
perate resistance,  and  one  of  them  tore  the  planks  of  a 
boat  in  two  or  three  places.  Three  only  were  killed, 
the  flesh  of  which  was  found  tolerable,  afibrding  a 
variety  amid  the  ordinary  sea-diet. 

The  discoverers  now  proceeded  northwards,  and  saw 
before  them  a  bold  and  high  range  of  coast,  apparently 
separated  from  that  along  which  they  were  sailing.  This 
feature,  agreeing  with  the  indications  of  Iligliuk,  flattered 
them  that  they  were  approaching  the  strait  exhibited  by 
her  as  forming  the  entrance  into  the  Polar  Basin.  They 
pushed  on  full  of  hope  and  animation,  and  were  farther 
cheered  by  reaching  the  small  island  of  Igloolik,  which 
she  had  described  as  situated  at  the  very  commencement 
of  the  passage.  Accordingly,  they  soon  saw  the  strait 
stretching  westward  before  them  in  long  perq>ective ; 
but,  alas !  they  discovered  at  the  same  moment  an  un- 
broken sheet  of  ice  fom  shore  to  shore,  crossing  and 
blocking  up  the  passage ;  and  this  not  a  loose  accidental 
floe,  but  the  field  of  the  preceding  winter,  on  which  the 
midsummer  sun  had  not  produced  the  slightest  change. 
Unable  to  advance  a  single  step,  they  amused  themselves 
with  land-excursions  in  different  directions;  and  Captain 
Parry  at  length  determmed,  on  the  14th  August,  with  a 
party  of  six,  to  undertake  an  expedition  along  the  frozen 
surface  of  the  straits  The  journey  was  very  laborious, 
the  ice  being  sometunes  thrown  up  in  rugged  hummocksi 
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and  occasionally  leaving  large  spaces  of  open  water,  which  chap,  vtl 
it  was  necessary  to  cross  on  a  plank,  or  on  pieces  of  ice,  oyQ,^j[jj^ 
instead  of  boats.    In  four  days  they  came  in  view  of  a  expedtdoa 
peninsula  terminated  by  a  bold  cape,  the  approach  to 
which  was  guarded  by  successive  ranges  of  strata^  resem- 
bling the  tiers  or  galleries  of  a  commanding  fortification. 
The  party,  however,  scrambled  to  the  summit,  whence 
they  enjoyed  a  most  gratifying  spectacle.    They  were 
at  Uie  narrowest  part  of  the  strait,  here  about  two  miles 
across,  with  a  tide  or  current  running  through  it  at  the 
rate  of  two  miles  an  hour.    Westward  the  shores  on ^.    ^^ 
each  side  receded  till,  for  three  points  of  the  compass  and 
amid  a  clear  horizon,  no  land  was  visible.    The  captain 
doubted  not  that  from  this  position  he  beheld  the  Polar 
Sea ;  into  which,  notwithstanding  the  formidable  bar- 
riers of  ice  which  intervened,  he  cherished  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  of  forcing  his  way.    He  named  this  the 
Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Heda,  and  gave  the  sailors  an 
extra  can  of  grog,  to  drink  a  safe  and  speedy  passage 
through  its  channel. 

He  now  lost  no  time  in  returning  to  the  ships,  where 
his  arrival  was  very  seasonable ;  for  the  opposing  barrier,  JJjJ!''**'' 
which  had  been  gradually  softening  and  breaking  into  ot  the  loe 
various  rents  and  fissures,  at  once  almost  entirely  dis-  ^* 
appeared,  and  the  vessels  next  morning  were  in  open 
water.  On  the  2lst  they  got  under  weigh ;  and,  though 
retarded  by  fogs  and  other  obstructions^  had  arrived  on 
the  26th  at  that  central  and  narrowest  channel  which 
the  commander  had  formerly  reached.  A  brisk  breese 
now  sprang  up,  the  sky  cleared,  they  dashed  across  a 
current  of  three  or  four  knots  an  hour,  and  sanguinely 
hoped  for  an  entire  success,  which  would  compensate  so 
many  delays  and  disappointments.  Suddenly  it  was 
announced  from  the  crow's  nest,  that  ice,  in  a  continuous 
field,  unmoved  from  its  winter  station,  occupied  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  channel.  In  an  hour  they  reached 
this  barrier,  which  they  found  soft,  porous,  and  what  is 
termed  rotten.  Spreading  all  their  canvass,  they  bore 
down  upon  it,  and  actually  forced  their  way  through  a 
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CHAP.  vn.  Space  of  three  or  four  hondred  yards ;  but  there  thej 
—       stuck,  and  found  their  progress  arrested  by  an  impene- 
termptsd.      trable  mass.    From  this  point,  during  the  whole  season, 
the  ships  were  unable  to  advance  a  single  yard ;  nor  had 
the  crews  any  means  of  exerting  their  activity  except 
in  land-journeys.    Captain  Lyon  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion southward,  to  ascertain  if  any  inlet  or  passage  firom 
sea  to  sea,  in  this  direction,  had  e8ciq>ed  notice.    The 
country,  however,  was  so  filled  with  rugged  and  rocky 
hills,  some  a  thounnd  feet  high,  and  with  chains  of  lakes 
in  which  much  ice  was  floating,  that  he  could  not  pro- 
ceed above  seven  miles.    Though  it  vras  the  beginning  of 
September,  the  season  was  only  that  of  early  spring ;  and 
the  buds  of  the  poppy  and  saxifrage  were  just  unfold- 
ing, to  be  prematurely  nipped  by  the  fiG»t-approdching 
winter. 
More  satisfiK^ry  information  was  derived  from  an- 
kndexpe-    other  excursion  made  by  Messrs  Reid  and  Bushman, 
ditton.  ^iio  penetrated  sixty  miles  westward  along  the  southern 

coast  of  Ck>ckbum  Island,  till  they  reached  a  pinnacle, 
whence  they  saw,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  Polar  Ocean 
spreading  its  vast  expanse  before  them ;  but  tremendous 
barriers  of  ice  filled  the  strait,  and  precluded  all  approach 
towards  that  great  and  desired  object. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  September,  and  the  usual 
fSt^oi  symptoms,  of  deer  trooping  in  herds  southward,  floating 
winter.  pieces  of  ice  consolidating  into  masses,  and  the  thin  pan- 
cake-crust forming  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  waters,  reminded 
the  mariners,  not  only  that  they  could  hope  for  no  forther 
removal  of  the  obstacles  which  arrested  their  progress, 
but  that  they  must  lose  no  time  in  providing  winter- 
quarters.  The  middle  of  the  strait,  at  the  spot  where 
they  had  been  first  stopped,  occurred  as  the  station 
whence  they  would  be  most  likely  to  push  future  dis- 
covery ;  but  prudence  suggested  a  doubt,  whether  the 
ships,  enclosed  in  this  icy  prison  with  such  strong 
baniers  on  each  side,  might  ever  be  able  to  effect  their 
extrication.  The  chance  of  being  shut  up  here  for 
eleven  months  amid  the  privations  of  an  Arctic  winter, 
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appeared,  at  all  eventfl^  a  aerioiifl  oonsideratioii*    Bj  CHAP.yii 
returning  to  Igloolik,  they  would  be  ready  to  catch  the B/^tmte 
earliest  opening,  which  was  expected  to  take  place  on  igiooUk. 
the  eastern  side,  from  whence  a  few  days  would  bring 
them  back  to  their  present  station. 

On  the  90th  October,  by  the  usual  operation  of  sa¥ring,  spirit  of  tbs 
the  ships  were  established  in  a  harbour  at  Igloolik*  The  <»^*^ 
ensuing  season  was  passed  with  the  most  careful  attention 
to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  crews ;  but  though 
their  spirits  did  not  sink»  there  appears  to  have  been, 
on  the  whole,  less  of  gayety  and  lightness  of  heart  than 
in  the  two  former  years.  We  hear  nothing  of  the  drama 
or  even  of  the  school.  In  this  position,  north  of  Winter 
Island,  they  were  depriyed  for  about  seyen  weeks  of  the 
sun's  cheering  beams.  On  the  2d  December  refraction 
still  showed,  from  the  deck  of  the  Fury,  about  the 
sixteenth  part  of  his  disk.  At  the  new  year  Arcturtu 
and  CapeUoy  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  were  visible  sun  at  mSd 
half  an  hour  before  and  after  midday.  On  the  5th  ^i^* 
January  1823,  the  horizon  was  so  brightly  suffused  with 
red  that  they  hoped  erelong  to  see  the  sun's  orb  burst 
forth ;  but  a  fortnight  of  thick  fog  occasioned  a  disap« 
pointment.  On  the  19th,  the  sky  having  cleared,  they 
saw  him  rise  attended  by  two  parhelia,  and  both  crews 
turned  out  to  enjoy  the  novelty  and  splendour  of  this 
cheering  spectacle. 

The  sailors  found  at  Igloolik  a  colony  of  Esquimaux, 
who  received  them  at  first  with  surprise  and  some  degree  g«qn'«"fm'K 
of  alarm;  but  on  learning  they  were  from  Winter  Island, 
and  intimate  with  its  tenants  of  last  season,  they  wel* 
oomed  them  as  familiar  acquaintances.  These  natives 
belonged  to  the  same  tribe,  and  were  connected  by 
alliance  and  close  relationship  with  many  individuals  of 
the  party  now  referred  to ;  of  whom,  therefore,  they 
were  delighted  to  receive  tidings.  The  crews  spent  the 
winter  with  them  on  a  friendly  footing,  and  rendered 
important  services  to  many  individuals  during  a  period 
of  severe  sickness.  This  intercourse,  however,  was  not 
on  the  whole  nearly  so  satisfactory  as  in  the  former  place 
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CHAP.  Yii  and  Mason,  It  began  to  be  obeerred  thai  their  attach* 
Kati^elngm.  n^^nt  to  the  Kabloonas  was  greatly  prompted  by  interest 
and  by  the  hope  of  extracting  presents;  that  they  begged 
for  food  and  gifts  almost  without  intennission,  and  yet 
showed  no  gratitude  on  receiving  them ;  and  that  they 
took  much  less  into  conMderation  what  they  themselves 
got  than  what  others  got  more  than  they.  The  indif- 
ference shown  towards  such  of  their  own  tribe  as  were 
in  a  debilitated  and  snffsring  state  was  viewed  also  with 
much  dissatisfoction.  Kagha,  a  widow,  cursed  certainly 
with  a  most  frightful  temper,  was  found  almost  perishing 
through  neglect.  Captahi  Lyon  took  her  into  his  own 
cabin,  where,  however,  her  filth  and  scolding  made  her 
a  perfect  nuisance ;  so  that,  after  being  recruited  and 
clothed  in  two  folds  of  deer-skin,  she  was  remanded  to 
the  huts.  Ten  days  having  elapsed,  she  was  found  at 
the  point  of  death,  solely,  as  it  appeared,  from  want  of 
food ;  and,  though  removed  immediately  to  the  ship's 
hospital,  she  died  on  the  morrow.  Our  people  were 
also  much  displeased  at  the  stoical  firmness  with  which 
the  relations  received  notice  of  two  of  their  deceased 
kindred,  whom  the  dogs  had  dug  up  fix>m  under  the 
snow,  that  formed  their  only  covering,  and  then  devoured. 
It  was  indeed  very  difficult  to  find  an  earthy  grave  be- 
neath the  glebe,  now  firoaen  as  hard  as  rock ;  but  an 
Esquimaux  acquaintance  having  lost  his  wife,  the  sailors 
piled  over  her  such  a  heap  of  stones  as  might  defy  the 
attempts  of  all  the  animals  wild  and  tame,  which  prowl 
throughout  this  dreary  region.  The  man  gave  thanks, 
but  not  cordially ;  he  even  expressed  a  dread  lest  the 
pressure  of  this  huge  pile  would  be  painfully  felt  by  his 
deceased  spouse ;  and  soon  after,  when  an  infant  died, 
he  declared  her  wholly  incapable  of  bearing, such  a 
burden,  and  would  allow  nothing  but  snow  to  be  laid 
over  her. 

This  people,  during  the  expedition,  became  the  subjects 
of  a  more  minute  observation  than  had  ever  before  been 
made  upon  them  by  Europeans.  They  constitute  a  very 
widely-diffused  race,  occupying  all  the  shores  of  the 
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Northern  Ocean,  and  embracing  nearly  the  entire  circuit  chap,  vii 
of  the  globe.    Richardson  and  Franklin  found  them  TheiTdto- 
along  the  whole  coast  of  the  American  Polar  Sea,  and  trfimti<». 
Kotzebue  in  the  channel  near  Behring's  Straits.    The 
Samoiedes  and  Kamtschadales,  in  Nor^em  Asia,  seem 
to  belong  to  the  same  family.    A  nmilarity  of  visage 
and  figure,  boats,  huts,  and  instruments,— even  a  resem- 
blance in  habits,  character,  and  mode  of  life, — ^might 
have  been  produced  by  the  common  pressure  of  the  same 
peculiar  circumstances.    The  affinity  of  speech,  however,  Diai«:t>  of 
which  is  such  as  proves  the  dialects  of  all  the  Esquimaux  i«>8uage> 
to  be  mere  varieties  of  one  common  language,  afibrds  a 
clear  proof  that  an  original  race  from  some  one  quarter 
has  spread  over  the  whole  range  of  those  immense  and 
desolate  shores.    This  migration  must  have  been  &cili- 
tated  by  the  vast  continuity  of  coast  which  stretches 
along  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  is  not  equalled  in  any  other 
quarter.    Hence,  probably,  these  tribes^  at  distant  ages^ 
connected  the  old  and  the  newcontinents,  which  otherwise 
were  then  wholly  unknown  to  each  other. 

Their  external  form  seems  influenced,  and  as  it  were  influence  nr 
characterized,  by  the  severity  of  the  climate.  Their  f ""J^JJi 
stature  is  decidedly  lower  thiui  that  of  the  European ;  form, 
five  feet  nine  inches  being  considered  even  in  a  man  as 
almost  gigantic ;  and  though  the  trunk  of  the  body  is 
somewhat  thick,  all  the  extremities  are  small,  especially 
the  hands  and  feet,  and  the  fingers  short.  The  fiioe  is 
broad  and  flat,  the  nose  small,  and  at  the  same  time 
sunk  so  deep,  that  in  some  instances  a  ruler  could  be 
applied  fom  cheek  to  cheek  without  touching  it.  It  is 
somewhere  observed  that  their  visage  presents  that  pe- 
culiar form  which  the  human  face  naturally  assumes 
under  exposure  to  intense  cold,  when  all  the  projecting 
features  are  drawn  in  and  the  cheeks  consequently  pushed 
out.  In  the  same  way  the  action  of  the  weather  may 
perhaps  produce  the  high  cheekbones  of  mountaineers. 
Under  these  modifications,  however,  both  their  body  and 
limbs  are  very  tolerably  shaped.  Even  the  female  coun- 
tenance, though  without  pretensions  to  regular  beauty, 
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ia  often  agreeable,  having-  a  frank  and  good-hamonnd 
*■  expresBion ;  and,  were  it  cleared  of  the  thick  enut  of 
grease  and  dirt,  io  as  to  exhibit  the  real  oomplezion, 
which  is  only  that  of  a  deep  bnmette,  it  might,  even  in 
Europe,  be  reckoned  handsome.  The  akin  is  nnctnoDS 
and  onpleanntly  cold  to  the  touch  ;  the  fleah  soft  and 
flabby  ;  owing  probably  to  the  fat  animal  sabatauoee 
which  form  the  principal  part  of  their  food. 

Drea^  through  the  neceseity  imposed  by  the  climate, 
is  much  more  ample,  and  prepared  with  greater  care 
than  ia  otoal  among  other  Mvage  tribea.    That  of  the 
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men  chiefly  oonsists  in  a  doable  coat  of  deer-ekin ;  the  chap.  vif. 
mner  part  of  which,  having  the  hair  pLiced  next  the  ni^'a^ 
body,  serves  as  a  shirt,  while  from  the  outer  a  spacioas 
hood  is  raised  to  cover  the  head.  The  breeches  of  the 
same  material,  and  also  double,  reach  down,  overlapping 
the  boots,  which  extend  to  the  knee,  and  are  composed 
either  of  deer-skin,  or,  if  intended  for  hunting  and  tra- 
velling, of  the  hide  of  the  seal  or  walrus.  The  dresppenuiiedraaa 
of  the  females  comprehends  the  same  articles,  with  only 
some  variations  in  form.  They  considered  themselves 
particularly  fortunate  in  wearing  breeches,  and  could 
not  hear  without  pity  of  their  risters  in  Europe,  whom 
the  caprice  of  &shion  had  deprived  of  so  comfortable  an 
habiliment.  Their  -chief  distinction  lay  in  their  boots, 
framed  of  such  capacious  dimensions  as  to  make  each 
leg  appear  as  thick  as  the  body,  and  allow  them  to  move 
only  with  a  waddling  gait,  shnilar  to  that  of  Muscovy 
ducks.  These  boots^  however,  form  most  spacious  re- 
ceptacles for  whatever  goods,  lawful  or  unlawful,  may 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  wearer.  Captain  Parry 
suspects  that  this  huge  buskin  was  originally  constructed 
as  a  receptacle  for  their  children,-— a  use  still  made  of  it 
among  some  tribes^ — and  thus  retains  its  old  form, 
though  the  hood  is  now  generally  substituted  for  thia 
domestic  purpose. 

The  Esquimaux  do  not  huddle  on  these  garments  in  Careftiine« 
a  rude  and  careless  manner,  as  a  mere  protection  against  ^°  ^'*^"<' 
the  fierce  influence  of  the  climate ;  they  display,  like 
other  savages,  a  passion  for  embellishment  and  finery. 
Their  clothes  are  neatly  sewed  with  threads  made  from 
the  sinews  of  animals ;  the  effect  of  their  rich  furs  is 
heightened  by  being  arranged  in  stripes  of  various 
colours,  and  by  fringes  along  the  border,  adjusted  often 
with  considerable  taste.    They  sought  anxiously  for  Ifi^fmSTt^"'^ 
beads,  in  lieu  of  which  they  had  ornamented  themselves 
with  girdles  composed  of  Uie  teeth  of  the  fox,  wolf,  or 
musk-ox,  and  one  female  had  fringed  her  jacket  with  a 
long  row  of  fox's  noses.    It  was  suspected  that  these 
decorations  might  be  regarded  in  some  degree  under  the 
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CHXP.  viL  ohanioier  of  amulets  or  charms.  Nor  do  they  omit  that 
miiyerBal  ornament  of  Bavages,  the  painting  of  the  skin, 
— «  prooesB  which  is  executed,  not  hy  the  Indian  method 
of  puncturing,  hut  hy  a  particular  species  of  sewing. 
The  women  draw  under  the  epidermis  a  needle,  with  a 
thread  dipt  in  lamp-hlack  and  oil,  which  heing  taken 
out,  and  pressure  applied  to  the  part,  leares  hehind  it  a 
permanent  olire  tint.  This  operation,  when  performed 
with  complete  success,  does  not  draw  blood ;  but  it  Is 
seldom  carried  to  that  degree  of  perfection.  The  &ce, 
arms,  thighs,  and  sometimes  the  breasts  of  the  females^ 
are  profusely  covered  with  this  rude  figuring. 

The  labour  necessary  for  subsistence  under  tlus  rigor- 
ous climate  is  more  arduous,  and  occupies  a  greater 
share  of  time,  than  among  any  other  race,  either  civil- 
ixed  or  savage.  The  ground,  frozen  for  more  than  nine 
months  of  the  year,  yields  neither  root  nor  herb  which 
can  form  a  standanl  article  of  food.  No  tame  animals 
are  reared  ibr  this  purpose ;  the  dogs  being  so  applied 
only  in  the  last  extremity.  Their  main  resource  is  the 
chase  of  the  wild  animals  which  inhabit  the  sea  and  the 
shore.  They  lead,  accordingly,  a  life  of  contrivance  and 
adventure,  in  the  course  of  which  energy  and  hardihood 
of  character  are  formed,  and  many  feculties  amply  de- 
veloped. In  the  absence  or  extreme  scarcity  of  wood 
and  iron,  they  use  bones,  which  they  have  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes ;  yet  these  are  often  feund  too  inflexible  a 
material ;  while  their  cord  or  line  is  fbnned  by  cutting 
the  toughest  and  most  elastic  skins  into  long  stripes. 
During  the  short  summer,  they  pursue  with  bow  and 
arrow  the  deer,  whose  fle^  as  meat  and  whose  hide  as 
clothing  are  esteemed  above  all  others.  The  eider  and 
other  ducks  also  furnish  them  with  food ;  while  the  skin, 
with  the  feathers  inwards,  supplies  a  light  and  comfort- 
able dress.  The  early  winter,  however,  compels  these 
animals,  in  large  bands^  to  move  into  more  genial  climes ; 
and  hence,  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  subsistence 
must  be  found  in  the  waters.  These  indeed  are  filled 
with  the  large  cetaceous  animals,  the  seal,  the  walrus,  and 
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even  the  whale ;  bnt  the  hanten  and  the  game  an  a»-  Hnndos 
panted  by  a  thick  cohering  of  Ice.  These  creatores, 
hnwerer,  thoagh  they  make  theb  chief  dwelling  beneath 
the  wavei^  as  formerly  obeetred,  experience  the  neceaaity 
of  naeending  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  nspi- 
ntioD.  The  Eaqnimaux  watch  with  the  moat  indebU- 
gable  patience  for  their  appearance,  often  arecUiig  a  little 
■□DW-ehed  to  protect  them  &om  the  cold,  and  the  inttont 
any  ene  of  them  ia  Ti«ible,  strike  into  liim  a  dart  or 
hupoon,  of  which  they  have  Mreral  fonni  and  sicea, 
and  someUmcfl  throw  it  by  means  of  a  long  line, — a 
necessary  part  of  their  appatatns.  Their  gnuidert  ^tnickinc 
achierement,  howeTer,  consists  in  the  attack  of  the  <>m  vtui^ 
whale  himaelf ;  on  which  occasion  a  large  body  of  them 
assemble,  armed  with  a  Tariety  of  weapons.  When 
itnck  he  instantly  plongea  into  the  water ;  bnt,  being 
obliged  to  oome  np  at  short  InterTsls,  is  always  assailed 
afresh,  till,  overcome  by  fatigue  and  loss  of  blood,  this 
mighty  monarch  of  the  deep  remains  an  anresisting 
prey.  An  Eaqoiroaux  does  not  hesitate,  even  ungly,  to 
attack  the  Polar  bear,  the  fiercest  and  meet  terrible  of  p,i„  ^^^ 
all  the  Arctio  races.  In  this  encoanter,  howeTer,  he 
most  be  aided  by  a  band  of  his  trusty  dogs,  which  raid) 
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CHAP.  vii.  fearlessly  on,  keep  the  animal  at  bay,  and  thrtait^^n  him 
T^ctiMoTtfae^^  all  sides ;  while  the  master  advances  with  his  spear, 
hunter.        and  avoiding,  ¥nth  almost  preternatural  agiHty,  the 
furious  springs  of  the  enraged  monster,  pierces  him  with 
repeated  strokes.    Nooses,  springes,  and  traps,  are  also 
used  with  skill,  chiefly  against  birds  and  foxes. 
WMt«AiU         3u^  ^gy  ghow  little  prudence  in  the  management  of 
their  supplies.    The  instant  that  tidings  transpire  of  the 
capture  of  a  walrus,  shouts  of  exultation  are  raised 
through  the  village,  whose  inhabitants  share  the  prize 
in  common.    On  its  arrival,  slices  are  instantly  cut  out, 
every  lamp  is  supplied  with  oil,  the  houses  are  in  a  blaze ; 
all  the  pots  are  filled  with  flesh,  and  the  women,  while 
cooking,  pick  out  and  devour  Uie  most  dainty  morsels. 
hatkn  feut  l^b®  ^<Bt»t  prepared,  one  man  takes  up  a  large  piece,  ap- 
plies it  to  his  mouth,  and  severs  with  his  teeth  as  much 
as  that  cavity  can  possibly  admit ;  then  hands  it  to  his 
neighbour,  and  he  to  the  next,  till  all  is  consumed.    A 
new  piece  ub  then  supplied,  and  thus  the  process  con- 
tinues, almost  ¥dthout  intermiasion,  till  the  animal  is 
entirely  devoured.    To  the  capacity  of  an  Esquimaux 
stomach  there  seems  scarcely  any  limit.    Some  experi- 
ments on  the  subject  made  in  the  Fury,  and  carefully 
noted,  produced  the  most  surprising  results.    A  youdi 
named  Toolooak  stands  recorded,  as  having  in  twenty- 
one  hours  received  into  his  stomach  ten  pounds  four 
imfmiri.      ounoes  of  solid  food,  a  gallon  and  a  pint  of  water,  with 
di  rvx.         more  than  a  pint  of  soup.    Captain  Lyon  pitched  against 
him  Kangara,  who  in  nineteen  hours  finished  nine 
pounds  fifteen  ounces  of  solid,  and  a  gallon  and  a  half 
of  fluid.   At  this  rate  the  most  ample  store  very  speedily 
disappears ;  one   day  they  are  liJ>ouring  under  fever, 
hemorrhage,  and  all  the  maladies  incident  to  repletion ; 
a  few  days  after  they  are  without  a  morsel  to  eat* 

Considered  as  to  their  intellectual  condition,  this 
people  liave  not  the  least  tincture  of  what  goes  by  the 
name  of  learning ;  can  form  no  abstract  idea ;  nor  count 
above  ten,  the  number  of  their  fingers.  Yet,  amid  a 
life  somewhat  varied  and  eventful,    many  faculties, 
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mthout  any  artificial  culture,  are  spontaneously  devel-  chap.VIL 
oped.    We  have  seen  the  skill  displayed  in  the  con-  x>eTdopl 
straction  of  their  houses,  as  well  as  in  pursuing  and    ontot 
killing  the  yarious  tenants  of  the  earth  and  of  the  waters^  ^ 

on  which  their  subsistence  depends.  Their  migratory 
habits  give  them  a  considerable  extent  of  local  and  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  which  they  are  even  in  a  certain 
degree  able  to  systematize  and  delineate.  They  are  also 
shrewd  and  intelligent  in  a]l  the  affairs  of  common  life, 
and  poasess  a  considerable  talent  for  humour  and  mim- 
icry. 

In  their  moral  qualities,  the  Esquimaux,  or  at  least  Moral  onaii- 
this  particular  tribe,  present  much  that  is  worthy  of  ^** 
commendation.  At  the  first  opening  of  the  intercourse, 
the  most  undeviatmg  integrity  marked  all  their  conduct, 
— ^though  this  quality,  in  the  course  of  two  winters^ 
•ommunication,  was  considerably  undermined.  They 
were  exposed  indeed  to  most  severe  trials  of  virtue,  by 
seeing  constantly  scattered  about  the  ships  little  planks, 
pieces  of  iron,  and  empty  tin  pots, — a  temptation  to 
them  not  less  formidable  than  if  the  decks  had  been 
strewed  with  gold  and  jewels.  It  also  came  to  their 
knowledge  that,  in  some  of  their  early  exchanges,  rich 
skins  had  been  bartered  for  beads  and  other  trifles  of  no 
real  value, — a  system  against  which  they  exclaimed  as 
absolute  robbery.  From  first  to  last  honesty  was  prac-  Honesty 
tised  among  themselves  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
golden  age.  Tlieir  dresses,  sledges,  and  all  their  imple- 
ments of  hunting  and  fishing,  were  left  exposed  inside 
or  outside  of  the  huts,  without  any  instance  being  known 
of  their  having  been  carried  off.  Property,  without  the 
aid  of  laws  and  tribunals,  was  in  the  most  perfect  se- 
curity. The  common  right  to  the  products  of  the  chase 
marks  also  a  singular  union,  without  seeming  to  relax 
their  diligence  in  search  of  food,  though  it  may  perhaps 
contribute  to  their  very  thoughtless  consumption  of  it. 
The  navigators  admit  that  they  were  received  with  the 
most  cordial  hospitality  into  tiie  little  huts,  where  the 
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CHAP.  yiL  best  meat  was  set  before  them,  and  the  women  vied 
jj^j—J^j      with  each  other  in  the  attentions  of  cooking,  drying, 
and  mending  their  clothes.    **  The  women  working  and 
singing,  their  husbands  quietly  mending  their  lines,  the 
children  playing  before  the  door,  and  the  pot  boiling 
oyer  the  blaze  of  a  cheerful  lamp,"  gave  a  pleasing  pic- 
ture of  savage  life.    Yet  a  continued  intercourse  with 
them  showed  that  they  inherit  their  full  share  of  human 
frailty.    Begging  we  shall  pass  over,  though  in  many 
instances  persevering  and  importunate,  because  it  seems 
to  have  been  called  forth  almost  entirely  by  their  con- 
nexion ¥dth  our  countrymen,  and  by  too  lavish  presents 
at  the  first ;  while  their  little  bursts  of  envy  appear  to 
Native  rices.  ^^^  flowed  from  the  same  source.    But  tiie  feir  sex 
are  charged  with  a  strong  propensity  to  slander  and  de- 
traction, which  were  as  busy  among  them  as  they  sat  in 
circles  round  the  door  mending  their  lines  as  in  the  most 
fiishionable  drawing-rooms.    Their  own  conduct,  mean- 
time, is  said  to  have  afibrded  the  most  ample  scope  for 
censure,  especially  in  regard  to  connubial  fidelity  ;  yet, 
when  it  is  admitted  that  these  faults  were  carefully 
concealed  and  much  outward  decorum  observed,  and 
that  the  propensity  to  calumny  often  led  the  natives  be- 
yond the  strict  limits  of  truth,  we  doubt  whether  too 
implicit  reliance  may  not  have  been  placed  on  the  scan- 
dalous chronicle  of  the  frozen  regions.    The  natives 
ApAthy  to     certainly  do  appear  to  display  a  peculiar  apathy  in  re- 
suflerlug.      gard  to  the  sufierings  and  even  the  death  of  neighbours 
and  relations.    Widows,  and  the  aged  and  infirm,  if 
they  have  not  children  of  their  own,  experience  the 
greatest  indifierence.    In  times  of  plenty,  indeed,  they 
share  in  the  general  abundance  of  food,  but  during 
scarcity  a  very  small  quantity  reaches  them  ;  and,  re- 
ceiving no  attendance  in  their  sickness,  they  often  perish 
through  want  and  neglect.    The  children  are  treated 
with  extreme  tenderness ;  though  the  practice  of  adop- 
tion, which  prevails  most  extensively,  and  establishes  in 
full  force  between  the  parties  the  ties  of  father  and  child, 
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18  practised  with  regard  to  boys  only,  and  seemingly  in  chap.  Vil, 
order  that  they  may  contribute  to  support  the  old  agu      — 
of  their  fitctitious  parents. 

The  religious  ideas  of  the  Esquimaux,  though  they  ReURioos 
cannot  be  dignified  with  any  better  name  than  supersti-  ^***^ 
tion,  are  not  much  more  absurd  than  the  popular  creed 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Their  principal 
deity  is  Aywillaiyoo,  a  female  immensely  tall,  with 
only  the  left  eye,  wearing  a  pigtail  reaching  to  her 
knee,  so  thick  that  It  can  scarcely  be  grasped  by  both 
hands.  Captain  Lyon  witnessed  a  mighty  incantation, 
in  which  Toolem^,  the  chief  magician,  summoned 
Aywilhuyoo  to  the  upper  world  to  utter  her  oracles. 
The  party  were  assembled  in  a  hut,  where  light  after 
light  was  put  out,  till  they  were  left  in  total  darkness. 
The  wizard  then,  after  loud  invocations,  professed  tOj^^^,^ 
descend  to  the  world  below  to  bring  up  the  goddess,  wixaro. 
Soon  there  arose  a  low  chant  of  peculiar  sound,  imag- 
ined to  be  the  voice  of  Ay  willaiyoo.  During  half  an 
hour,  in  reply  to  the  loud  screams  and  questions  of  her 
votaries,  she  uttered  dubious  and  mystical  responses ; 
after  which  the  sound  died  away,  and  she  was  supposed 
to  descend  beneath  the  earth,  when  Toolemak,  with  a 
shout,  announced  his  own  return  to  the  upper  world. 
The  performer,  however,  being  soon  after  on  board  a 
Britidb  ship,  was  treated  with  nine  glasses  of  hot  water 
(brandy),  under  the  influence  of  which  he  began  to  act 
over  again  his  enchantments;  when  it  appeared  that, 
by  varying  modes  of  applying  the  hand  or  jacket  to  tlie 
mouth,  he  produced  those  changeful  and  mysterious 
sounds  which  had  passed  for  the  words  of  the  goddess. 
This  divinity  has  for  her  fiither  a  giant  with  one  arm. 
The  Esquimaux  pantheon  comprises,  moreover,  Pami- 
ooli,  a  spirit  frequently  invoked,  and  a  laige  bear,  whose  ^^^^^ 
dweUing  is  in  the  middle  of  the  ice,  and  who  frequently 
holds  converse  with  mankind.  The  natives  believe  also 
in  a  future  world,  the  employments  and  pleasures  of 
which,  according  to  the  usual  creed  of  savage  racea^  are 
all  sensual.    The  soul  descends  beneath  the  earth  into 
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CHAP.  VII  various  abodes,  the  first  of  which  partakes  somewhat 
of  the  nature  of  purgatory ;  but  the  good  spirits  passing 
through  it  find  the  other  mansions  improve,  tUl  at  a 
great  depth  they  reach  that  of  perfect  bliss,  where  the 
sun  never  sets,  and  where,  by  the  side  of  laige  lakes 
that  never  freeze,  the  deer  roam  in  vast  herds^  and  the 
seal  and  walrus  always  abound  in  the  waters. 

We  now  return  to  the  progress  of  the  expedition. 
The  spring  was  singularly  un&vourable.    Captain  Lyon 
attempted  to  penetrate  across  Melville  Peninsula,  but 
found  the  route  so  rugged  and  so  barred  by  steep  chains 
of  mountains,  that  he  was  obliged  to  return  in  nineteen 
days  without  any  discovery,  except  of  two  rapid  rivers 
falling  into  the  sea  near  Igloolik.    Lieutenant  Hoppner 
accompanied  a  party  of  Esquimaux  to  Cockbum  Island, 
but  could  not  xnake  his  way  to  any  distance  inland.    It 
was  the  7th  of  August  before  they  were  able,  by  severe 
sawing,  to  reach  the  open  sea ;  by  which  time  Captain 
Parry  had  renounced  the  hope  of  efiecting  any  thing 
important  during  the  short  remnant  of  this  season.    He 
formed,  however,  a  very  bold  plan  ;  which  was  to  bring 
all  the  stores  of  the  other  vessel  on  board  the  Fury,  and 
with  it  alone  to  brave  a  third  winter  in  the  Polar  regions, 
hoping  that  the  succeeding  summer  might  be  more  pro- 
pitious.    But,  as  he  was  preparing  to  cany  this  too 
daring  project  into  efiect,  a  report  was  made  that  symp- 
AvpMnneo  toms  of  scurvy  had  broken  out  on  several  of  the  crew, 
01  •cunry.      whose  physical  strength  appeared  to  be  generally  im- 
paired by  the  two  hard  winters  through  which  they 
had  passed.    This  left  no  choice  ;  and,  in  compliance 
with  the  general  opinion  of  his  officers^  he  forthwith 
b^an  his  voyage  homewards.    The  ships  were  drifted 
about  in  a  stormy  sea  covered  with  ice  for  twenty-four 
days ;  but,  being  at  last  favoured  with  a  westerly  breeze, 
they  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  10th  of  October 
1823  arrived  in  Brassa  Sound,  Shetland.    After  two 
Kuccessive  years  thus  passed  in  the  depths  of  the  fix>zen 
world,  whence  not  the  fiiintest  rumour  of  their  existence 
had  reached  Britain,  the  officers  and  men  were  viewed 
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almost  as  persons  risen  from  the  dead.    The  hells  of  chap.vii 
Lerwick  were  rang,  and  other  extraordinary  demonstra-Q^^^j^ 
tions  of  joy  made  on  their  arrival.    In  a  few  days  they 
entered  the  Thames. 

Two  attempts  had  thus  heen  made,  each  to  a  certain  andaanted 
point  SQCcessfiily  hut  hoth  arrested  much  short  of  the«ntwprtM> 
completion  of  the  grand  enterprise.  The  government 
at  home,  however,  were  not  willing  to  stop  short  in 
their  ^irited  career.  The  western  extremity  of  Melville 
Island,  and  the  Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecia,  appeared 
to  he  both  so  blocked  up  as  to  afibrd  little  hope ;  but 
Prince  Regent'slnlet  seemed  more  likely  tolead  to  a  pros- 
perous issue.  When  explored  during  the  recent  voyage, 
it  had  indeed  presented  an  icy  barrier,  but  such  as  so 
often  gave  way  suddenly  and  almost  instantaneously, 
that  ^e  obstacles  opposed  by  it  early  in  the  season 
could  not  be  considered  very  alarming.  A  passage 
through  this  channel  would  bring  the  ships  to  the 
great  sea  bounding  the  northern  coast  of  America,  that 
had  been  seen  from,  the  strait  mentioned  above,  and 
by  which  there  was  the  tairest  prospect  of  reaching,  by 
the  most  direct  route,  the  waters  of  the  great  Pacific. 
To  follow  up  these  views,  Captmn  Parry  was  again 
fitted  out  in  tiie  Heda ;  while,  in  the  accidental  abs^ce 
of  Captain  Lyon,  the  Fury  was  intrusted  to  Lieutenant, 
now  Captain  Hoppner,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  operations  of  the  preceding  voyage. 

The  expedition  set  sail  from  Northfleet  on  the  19th  New  expedi 
Hay  1824^  and  viras  in  Davis*  Strait  by  the  middle  oi'^^ 
June.  As  the  season,  however,  chanced  to  be  peculiarly 
rigorous^  it  was  not  till  the  10th  September  that,  after 
repeated  repulses  and  severe  straining,  they  caught  a 
view  of  the  bold  and  magnificent  shores  of  Lancaster 
Sound,  in  which  a  few  solitary  icebergs  were  floating. 
After  this  they  thought  themselves  fortunate,  when,  by 
pushing  their  way  through  many  miles  of  newly  formed 
ice,  they  reached  Port  Bowen,  in  time  to  make  it  their 
winter-quarters. 

The  provision  made  for  the  physical  well-being  ot 
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CHAP.Vii  the  expedition  during  the  cold  season  was  still  more 
complete  than  in  the  former  Toyages.  The  heat  of  the 
cabins  was  kept  up  to  between  60  and  60  degrees^  and 
the  seamen  wore  next  the  skin  a  clothing  of  fiir, — a 
substance  which  nature  has  endowed  with  a  warmth 
ftur  surpassing  that  of  any  human  fabric.  Yet  the  deep 
monotony  produced  by  the  uniform  aspect  of  external 
nature^  instead  of  becoming  leas  sensible  by  habit^  was 
only  the  more  painfully  felt.  As  the  Arctic  theatre 
had  lost  its  attraction,  Captain  Hoppner  started  the  idea 
of  masquerades,  which  were,  perhaps^  still  more  out  of 
keeping  with  the  place  and  persons;  but  the  sailon 
caught  at  it  with  pleasure,  and  on  these  occasions  all 
of  them  acted  their  part  with  great  spirit,  and  with  the 
strictest  decorum.  The  salutary  and  steady  influence 
of  the  schools  was  again  revived,  and  the  whole  crew 
gave  their  presence,  either  as  teachers,  scholars^  or 
spectators. 

The  spring  was  unusually  favourable,  and,  with  com- 
paratively easy  sawing  of  tlie  ice,  the  navigators  warped 
out  to  sea  on  the  19th  July  1825.  As  it  appeared  most 
desirable  to  coast  southward  along  the  western  shore  of 
the  inlet,  they  stood  across  the  bay,  but  were  soon 
arrested  by  a  continuous  barrier  of  ice,  which,  however, 
left  an  open  space  on  the  opposite  side.  A  fruitless 
attempt  was  now  made  to  penetrate  southward,  the 
channel  being  found  completdy  impeded ;  hence  it  was 
judged  advisable,  with  the  view  of  seeking  a  less- 
encumbered  passage,  to  stretch  to  the  northward.  An 
adverse  gale,  by  which  they  were  overtaken  near  the 
mouth  of  the  inlet,  now  drove  them  eastward  ;  but  at 
last  they  r^;ained  their  course,  and  soon  came  in  view 
of  the  bold  face  of  the  Leopold  Isles,  the  rocks  of  which 
rise  in  horizontal  strata  of  limestone  to  the  height  of 
600  or  700  feet,  resembling  a  huge  and  impregnable 
fortress. 

Having  touched  at  Cape  Seppings,  Captain  Parry 
proceeded  down  the  inlet,  where  he  was  no  longer 
arrested  by  the  unbroken  barrier.    The  sea,  however, 
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was  fltill  heayily  encumbered  by  nnmerons  small  frag-  chap,  vil 
ments^  that  were  toasiiig  about  in  every  direction^  and  Pnmuteol 
pressed  upon  the  ships  so  hard  that  the  men  wished  for  <<» 
a  contrary  wind ;  which,  coming  from  the  south,  would 
open  and  disperse  the  masses  collected  and  driven 
against  them  by  the  north  wind.  In  this  anxious  and 
precarious  state  they  worked  slowly  on  till  the  Ist 
August,  when  they  reached  the  latitude  of  72^  42% 
longitude  91**  5(/.  Here  the  Fury  received  a  most 
severe  shock  by  a  large  floe,  which  forced  her  against 
the  grounded  ice  of  the  shore  ^  and  tidings  soon  came  to 
the  Hecla  that  she  had  been  very  sharply  nipped^  and 
was  admitting  water  copiously.  The  commander  trusted 
that  this  would  prove  as  harmless  as  the  many  shocks  i^jqi-  of  the 
which  this  vessel  had  already  endured ;  that  the  water  Fury. 
made  its  entry  by  means  of  the  twisted  position  into 
which  she  had  b^n  thrown ;  and  that,  when  she  was 
relieved  from  pressure,  her  leaks  would  close.  But 
the  next  accounts  were,  that  she  could  not  be  kept  dear 
of  water  except  by  the  action  of  four  pumps,  at  which 
the  whole  crew,  officers  and  men,  were  obliged  to  work. 
It  became  evident,  that  the  evils  under  which  she 
laboured  could  only  be  discovered  and  remedied  by  the 
operation  of  heaving  down,  by  which  her  position  being 
reversed,  the  parts  now  under  water  woold  be  exposed 
to  view.  This  expedient  required  a  harbour,  and  there 
was  none  at  hand;  however,  something  was  formed 
which  resembled  one,  by  connecting  with  anchors  and 
bower-cables  the  grounded  ice  to  the  shore.  Four  days 
were  then  spent  in  tmlading  the  Fury  of  those  ample 
stores  with  which  she  had  been  provided.  The  opera- 
tion was  interrupted,  too,  by  a  violent  storm  of  snow ; 
whUe  the  external  ice  being  driven  in,  demolished,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  slender  bulwarks  by  which  the  vessel 
was  secured.  Her  holds  were  filled  with  water,  and  a 
minuter  examination  proved  the  damage  of  her  hull  to 
be  still  more  serious  than  was  at  first  apprehended.  No 
means  nor  prospect  appeared,  either  of  saving  her  in  her 
present  situation,  or  of  floating  her  to  any  known  place  of 
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CHAP.  VIL  nfety.  In  these  circnmstancesy  Captain  Pany,  without 
expresBUig  any  opinion  of  his  own,  called  for  a  report 
from  Captain  Hoppner  and  his  principal  officers,  all  of 
whom  agreed  *^that  an  absolute  necessity  existed  for 
abandoning  the  Fury."  Signals,  therefore,  were  imme- 
diately made  to  the  officers  and  men  to  carry  their 
clothes  and  effects  on  board  the  Heda.  The  stores^  owing 
to  want  of  room,  were  necessarily  sacrificed  along  with 
the  ship ;  and  barrels  of  bee^  beer,  biscoit^  and  other 
valuable  articles  of  provision,  were  left  exposed  on  those 
savage  and  desolate  shores,  where  they  were  then  sup- 
posed unlikely  to  affi>rd  aid  or  benefit  to  any  human 
being.  After  such  a  disaster,  and  the  end  of  August 
having  arrived,  there  was  just  time  enough  left  to 
bring  the  Hecla  home  with  a  fiur  prospect  of  safety, — 
an  object  which  was  in  due  time  aocompliahod. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Rois's  Second  Voyage* 

MotiTes  jrhieh  led  to  the  Expedition— Difficnlties  in  equipping 
it — Expense  defrayed  by  Sir  Felix  Booth— Aocidents  on  the 
GoMt  of  Sootland— PaflSftge  across  the  Ocean— Refitted  at 
HoUteinborg— Passage  through  Barrow's  Strait  and  down 
Regent's  Inlet— Discoyery  of  the  Fury's  Stores— Difficult  Na- 
Tigation — ^Winter  Station  in  Felix  Harbour— Means  derised 
for  resisting  the  Cold— Visit  from  a  Party  of  Esquimaux- 
Information  respecting  the  neighbouring  Coasts— Expedition 
to  Nei-tyel-le— To  Shagayoke— To  the  Northward— For 
Cape  Tumagain— Obliged  to  stop  at  Victory  Point— Return 
— Attempt  to  sail  next  Summer— Arrested  for  the  Winter- 
Excursion  to  the  Northward— And  across  the  Country — 
Commander  Ross's  Discoyery  of  the  Magnetic  Pole— Another 
fruitless  Attempt  to  bring  home  the  Victory— Determination 
to  abandon  her— Summary  of  Obeeryations  on  the  Esqui- 
maux—Journey along  the  Coast  to  Fury  Beach— Fniitless 
Attempt  to  cross  Barrow's  Strait — Winter  at  Somerset 
House— SucoessAil  Nayigation  next  Summer— Reach  the 
Isabella  of  Hull— Reception— Return— Joy  at  their  Arrival 
— Rewards  to  the  Adyenturers— General  Results  of  the 
Voyage— Return  of  Captain  Back. 

So  long  a  aeries  of  efibrtSy  fruitless  as  to  the  nltimate  chap.  vm. 
object,  and  without  the  prospect  of  any  decisive  result,  p^miJ^iJiuiet 
not  only  wearied  out  the  perseverance  of  tlie  British  wearied  out 
government,  but  combined  with  the  severe  spirit  of 
economy,  which  began  to  pervade  its  councils,  in  in- 
ducing a  determination  not  to  send  any  more  ships  in 
quest  of  a  north-west  passage.    Under  this  chilling 
influence,  even  the  Board  of  Longitude  was  abolished. 
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CHAP,  vnt  and  likewise  the  reward  of  £20,000  offered  by  Parliii- 
ment  for  the  discovery  which  it  was  meant  to  promote* 
This  somewhat  premature  removal  of  public  patronage 
was  however,  in  a  great  degree,  compensated  by  the 
enthusiasm  which  had  arisen  in  the  nation  itself.  The 
bold  enterprise  of  one  individual,  and  the  splendid 
munificence  of  another,  led,  after  no  long  interval,  to 
the  equipment  of  an  expedition,  which,  in  point  of 
interest,  has  equalled  any  that  ever  adventured  into  the 
Arctic  seas. 

Captain  Ross  was  ambitious  of  resuming  the  under- 
taking which,  in  1818,  he  had  pursued  witb  partial 
success ;  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  invention  of 
steam-sailing  might  be  applied  with  benefit  to  this  pe- 
culiar field  of  discovery.  Vessels  thus  propelled  could 
take  advantage  of  all  those  openings  in  the  sea,  which 
are  so  often  rendered  innavigable  from  adverse  gales ; 
while  the  power  of  directing  them,  in  opposition  even 
to  wind  and  tide,  might  be  made  available  in  avoiding 
a  collision  with  formidable  masses  of  ice.  In  soliciting, 
however,  from  different  quarters,  the  means  of  fitting 
out  a  ship  on  this  principle,  repeated  disappointments 
were  experienced.  Government  declined  the  proposal 
on  the  grounds  already  stated.  A  merchant,  whom 
Captun  Boss  endeavoured  to  tempt  by  the  premium 
of  £20,000,  viewed  it,  not  without  reason,  as  a  very 
precarious  speculation.  Mr  (now  Sir  Felix)  Booth, 
felt,  on  the  contrary,  so  nice  a  sense  of  honour,  that  he 
would  not  embark  in  the  enterprise  so  long  as  there 
could  appear  a  possibility  of  his  being  swayed  by  any 
sordid  motive.  But  when  the  parli^entary  ofier  of 
£20,000  was  withdrawn,  the  scruples  of  this  high- 
minded  individual  were  removed,  and  he  generously 
engaged  to  furnish  from  his  ample  fortune  the  whole  of 
what  might  be  necessary  for  this  grand  adventure. 

Captain  Ross  purchased  the  Victory  steam-vessel, 
of  86  tons^  which  had  for  some  time  been  employed 
between  Liverpool  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  Additions 
were  made  which  extended  her  to  150  tons ;  and  two 
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London  artisans  produced  an  engine  on  a  new  plan^  cHAP.vnr. 
which  unfortunately^  however,  did  not  answer  ezpecta-  uew^iin- 
tion.    Provisions  were  laid  in  for  a  thousand  days.    The  engine. 
Admiralty,  though  they  withheld  all  pecuniary  aid, 
afibrded  the  use  of  hooks  and  instruments,  and  even  a 
decked  vessel  of  sixteen  tons  that  had  heen  employed 
in  the  Polar  expedition ;  also  two  hoats  formerly  used 
by  Captain  Franklin.    So  great  an  interest  was  excited, 
that  officers  high  in  the  navy  tendered  their  services, 
and  even  offered  to  bear  a  share  in  the  expense ;  but 
Captain  Ross  had  already  chosen  for  his  second  in 
command  his  nephew,  who  had  been  employed  in  every 
one  of  the  recent  northern  voyages.    The  ship's  company 
were  twenty -two  in  number,  including  a  purser,  surgeon, 
and  three  mates. 

On  the  2dd  Hay  1829,  the  vessel,  after  being  visited  impediments 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  by  the  present  King  ^yij^ 
of  the  French,  and  other  eminent  characters,  was  moved 
down  the  river.    The  steam-engine  was  soon  found  to 
be  most  miserably  imperfect.     At  the  utmost^  it  did 
not  propel  the  vessel  more  than  three  miles  an  hour ; 
and  its  action  often  required  t6  be  suspended  altogether, 
in  order  to  stop  leaks  and  make  necessary  repairs.    On 
the  7th  June,  however,  they  had  reached  the  Mull  of 
Galloway,  when  a  dreadful  accident  occurred.    William 
Hardy,  the  principal  stoker,  having  lost  his  footing,  one  DreadfM 
of  his  arms  was  entangled  in  the  machinery,  and  so  •*^'*®°** 
dreadfully  shattered,  that  the  captain,  in  the  absence 
of  the  surgeon,  who  had  not  yet  joined,  was  obliged  to 
perform  an  immediate  amputation,  and  treat  it  as  he 
best  could.     The  poor  man  was  afterwards  landed, 
conveyed  to  Stranraer,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
regular  practitioner. 

In  hopes  of  remunerating  Sir  Felix  Booth  for  his  Phmibr 
large  ouUay,  the  John  of  Greenock  had  been  purchased,  ^^^ll^  ^ 
and  fifty-four  seamen  engaged,  with  the  view  of  carry- 
ing on  the  whale-fishery,  and  perhaps  bringing  back 
part  of  the  Fury's  stores.    This  crew  joined  at  Port 
Logan,  on  the  Scottish  coast;  but  they  proposed  the 
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CHAP.  Yiii  unreasonable  condition  that^  whatever  the  fortune  of 
the  fiaheiy  might  be,  they  should  be  paid  the  same 
amount  as  if  they  came  home  with  a  full  ship.  As  they 
persisted  in  this  extrayagant  demand,  and  otherwise 
behaved  in  a  manner  extremely  mutinous,  it  was  judged 
necessary  to  relinquish  this  part  of  the  plan  altogether. 
The  seamen  of  the  Victory,  who,  in  this  crisis,  conducted 
themselves  admirably,  were  recompensed  for  the  loss  of 
their  shares  by  an  agreement  to  give  them  full  pay  ac- 
cording to  their  rating. 

On  the  13th  June,  Captain  Ross  steered  his  course 
through  the  North  Channel,  the  wind  being  at  first 
tolerably  fair ;  but  on  the  14th,  after  passing  the  island 
of  Rathlin,  the  vessel  was  assailed  by  so  dreadful  a  tem- 
pest, that  the  top  of  the  foremast  gave  way  with  a 
terrible  crash,  and  only  a  few  splinters  kept  it  from 
falling  into  the  sea.  In  crossing  the  ocean,  they  had  a 
fair  wind,  and  sailed  without  aid  from  steam.  On  the 
1st  July  they  descried,  though  at  the  distance  of  thirty- 
one  leagues,  a  point  of  land,  which  they  concluded  to 
be  Cape  Farewell.  On  the  dd,  they  were  off  that 
southern  extremity  of  Greenland,  having  already  hod 
served  out  to  them  their  Arctic  dresses.  They  now  en- 
joyed so  favourable  a  gale,  that  on  the  6th  and  7th  they 
ran  278  miles,  and  reached  the  latitude  of  61"  33',  where 
several  large  pieces  of  drift-wood  were  picked  up,  which 
proved  extremely  useful.  On  the  15th,  they  crossed 
the  track  pursued  by  the  Isabella  in  1818,  and  next  day 
were  in  latitude  66°  ^4^  The  wind  becoming  moderate 
and  less  favourable,  they  endeavoured  to  bring  the  en- 
gine into  play ;  but  it  was  so  defective  as  to  afford  only 
very  limited  aid  ;  besides  that  leaks  and  other  damages 
were  continually  occurring,  which  were  not  repaired 
without  much  labour  and  difficulty.  By  the  22d, 
therefore,  very  little  way  had  been  made,  though  the 
opportunity  was  taken  to  employ  themselves  in  catching 
fish,  of  which  they  obtained  a  laige  supply.  An  inlet 
being  now  discovered,  Commander  Ross  was  sent  to  ex- 
amine whether  it  contained  any  good  harbour ;  in  which 
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case  it  was  detenniDed  to  put  in,  and  repair  damages,  chap.  VJli 
The  report  was,  that  a  cove  had  been  found,  perfectly  gj^^j 
safe,  but  so  small  that  it  would  merely  receive  the  ship.  H«iboar. 
The  bay,  when  entered,  was  seen  to  open  into  two  mag- 
nificent inlets,  bordered  by  rocks  of  imposing  form  ;  and 
every  spot,  not  absolutely  a  precipice,  was  covered  with 
such  bright  verdure  as  to  justify  the  appellation  of 
Greenland.     In  sailing  upwards,  tlie  xmexpected  appear- 
ance of  a  Danish  flag  surprised  the  crew,  and  they 
learned  that  they  were  now  near  a  settlement  belonging  j^^, . 
to  that  nation,  called  Holsteinboig.    The  governor  had  setueioeut 
seen  the  masts  above  the  rocks,  and,  apprehensive  of 
their  being  those  of  a  vessel  in  distress,  kindly  sent  an 
ofibr  of  aid.    The  party  were  immediately  conducted  to 
the  village,  where  they  got  a  hospitable  reception,  with 
entertainment  such  as  they  little  expected  on  those 
dreary  shores. 

The  settlement  of  Holstemboig  lies  in  66''  58'  N.  HoistdD- 
lat.  and  53'*  54'  W.  long.  The  governor,  named  Kail,  *"'* 
and  the  clergyman  with  his  wife  and  family,  are  the 
only  European  inhabitants.  The  place  consists  of  about 
forty  huts ;  the  church,  which  can  contain  two  hundred 
persons,  is  well  attended,  the  Danish  sovereign  display- 
ing a  laudable  concern  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his 
Arctic  subjects.  The  vicinity  is,  of  course,  devoid  of 
trees,  but  abounds  with  angelica,  scurvy-grass,  and 
sorrel :  and  in  the  principal  garden,  salad,  radishes,  and 
turnips,  are  reared.  The  people  are  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  hunting  and  fishing.  About  8000  rein-deer 
skins,  and  a  quantity  of  whale  and  seal  oil,  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  fluctuations  of  the  season,  are  annually 
exported  to  the  mother-country. 

A  singular  casualty  had  occurred  here,  which  proved  J^J^"** 
of  great  benefit  to  the  expedition.  'The  Rookwood 
whaler,  from  London,  having  struck  on  a  rock  near 
Woman's  Islands,  had  put  in  to  refit ;  but  proving  to 
be  damaged  beyond  repair,  slie  was  abandoned,  and  now 
lying  a  complete  wreck.  A  part  of  her  stores  had  been 
sold  to  the  Danes,  and  the  remainder  left  in  the  custody 
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CHAP.  YirL  of  the  goveraory  who  took  a  great  interest  in  the  adven- 
Unexpected    *'*'*'*>  ^^^  oflfered  any  tiling  belonging  to  the  yessei 
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which  couM  he  of  service  to  them.  Captain  Ross 
thus  found  himself^  as  it  were,  in  a  dockyard.  The 
mizcen  of  the  Rook  wood,  without  any  trouble,  was  fitted 
in  instead  of  his  damaged  foremast.  The  provisions 
were  raised  to  their  full  complement,  the  owner  being 
referred  for  payment  to  Sir  Felix  Booth.  Some  boots 
and  gloves  were  obtained  from  the  natives,  and  the  gov- 
ernor made  a  useful  present  of  six  Esquimaux  dogs. 

On  the  26th,  the  discoverers  sailed  to  the  northward ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the  stupendous  moun- 
tains of  Disco  Island,  long  enveloped  in  mist,  burst  on 
their  view  only  a  few  miles  distant.  The  range  nearest 
the  shore  was  entirely  free  from  snow,  and  the  interior 
hiUs  were  but  partially  covered.  Hare  Island  was  al- 
most equally  dear;  and  though  forty  icebergs  were 
observed,  yet,  as  the  navigators  approached  the  latitude 
of  74^y  near  to  where  the  Hecla  and  Fury  had  been 
beset  in  1824,  not  a  vestige  of  ice  was  perceived.  They 
might  have  ftincied  themselves  sailing  on  the  summer 
seas  of  England,  or  even  of  the  Mediterranean:  the 
men  threw  off  their  jackets,  and  worked  in  their  shirts, 
without  shoes  or  stockings.  They  had  several  times 
recourse  to  the  engine ;  and  though,  from  practical  de- 
fects, it  never  enabled  them  to  sail  above  a  mile  and  a 
half  an  hour,  yet  as,  without  it,  they  could  have  made 
no  way  at  all  during  these  calms,  the  opinion  in  favour 
of  steam-navigation  in  the  Arctic  ocean  seems  in  prin- 
ciple confirmed.  On  the  6th  August,  a  thick  fog  having 
dispersed,  the  coast  was  suddenly  displayed,  with  all  its 
high  lands,  among  which  Cape  Byam  Martin  was  con- 
spicuous, covered  with  snow.  On  reaching  the  entrance 
of  Lancaster  Sound,  and  reverting  to  the  blame  imputed 
to  him  for  not  having  explored  it,  the  captain  observes 
that,  from  the  deceptive  appearances  presented  by  bays 
and  inlets,  similar  mistakes  had  been  made  by  Cook  and 
other  navigators  of  the  greatest  skill.  No  opinion  dif- 
fering from  his  had  been  expressed  by  any  one  of  his 
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officers,  who,  if  they  entertained  any  such,  were  un-  chap.  Vllt 
questionably  bound  to  have  stated  it.    The  ice,  more-  ..    "~y 
over,  lay  then  so  thick,  that  he  could  have  penetrated  miid 
but  a  few  miles  further.    Now,  however,  he  sailed  '^«*^«'* 
through  the  middle  of  the  strait,  perceiving  scarcely  any 
trace  of  ice  or  snow,  unless  on  the  tops  of  the  lofty 
mountains. '  The  thermometer  stood  at  40® ;  while  the 
sensible  heat  was  so  much  greater,  that  they  felt  it 
agreeable  to  dine  without  a  fire,  and  with  half  the  sky- 
light removed.    For  two  days  they  made  only  a  slow 
and  laborious  progress  by  the  aid  of  steam  ;  but  on  the 
9th  a  welcome  breeze  sprung  up  from  the  east,  and,  all 
sail  being  set,  on  the  10th  they  passed  Cape  York,  after 
which  the  land  begins  to  turn  southward,  and,  with  the 
opposite  coast  of  North  Somerset  (Boothia),  forms  the 
broad  opening  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet.    This  being 
the  channel  by  which  Captain  Ross  hoped  to  accomplish 
his  passage,  he  immediately  steered  across,  and  reached 
the  western  shore  on  the  afternoon  of  the  11th,  between 
Cape  Seppings  and  Elwin  Bay. 

In  sailing  souUiward  along  this  coast  some  heavy  netTygatot 
gales  were  encountered ;  and  the  ice  having  been  broken 
off  in  the  various  forms  of  streams,  packs,  and  bergs, 
the  full  difficulties  of  Arctic  navigation  began  to  be  ex- 
perienced. These  were  increased  by  the  near  approach 
to  the  Magnetic  Pole,  so  that  the  compass  ceased  to  tra- 
verse ;  and  the  bearings  could  be  ascertained  only  by 
observations  on  the  sun,  which  was  often  obscured  by 
heavy  f<^.  The  navigators  made  their  way,  however, 
and  on  the  12th  descried  tlie  place  of  the  Fury's  ¥rreck, 
with  the  poles  of  the  tents  standing ;  but,  to  their  mor- 
tification, a  strong  current  carried  them  from  the  spot, 
and  even  out  to  sea.  With  great  exertion  they  regained 
the  coast,  at  wliat  proved  to  be  the  opening  of  a  very  AdeijOdt 
extensive  bay,  whidi  was  named  Adelaide.  They  were  ^^* 
then  considerably  beyond  the  desired  point,  and,  with 
great  efforts  against  wind  and  tide,  came  again  in  sight 
of  the  Fury's  station. 

They  hastened,  with  intense  interest,  to  examine  this 
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CIIAP.  VIIL  spot,  on  the  state  of  which  the  success  of  tlie  voyage 
Wreeiroruie  ^^^  their  very  means  of  existence  in  some  measnre  de- 
ifwrj,  pended.    The  hull  of  the  ship,  which  was  left  on  the 

beach,  had  disappeared,  without  even  a  vestige  remain- 
ing. The  moving  masses  of  ice  had  either  carried  it  out 
in  a  body,  or  broken  it  into  fragments,  and  scattered  it 
as  driftwood  over  the  surrounding  sea.  But  it  was  an 
ample  compensation  to  find  that  the  canisters  of  preserved 
provisions,  after  being  exposed  during  four  years,  were 
in  as  perfect  condition  as  if  they  had  been  newly  pre- 
pared. The  tightness  of  these  vessels  had  prevented 
the  bear  from  smelling  the  rich  feast  which  they  con- 
Uie  Far)-.  tained  for  him,  and  to  which  otherwise  he  would  soon 
have  forced  his  way.  The  wine,  spirits,  sugar,  bread, 
flour,  and  cocoa,  were,  with  little  exception,  equally 
good,  and  the  sails  were  found  in  complete  preservation. 
By  an  occurrence  as  singular  as  it  was  interesting,  did 
they  obtain,  on  this  remote  and  desolate  shore,  a  supply 
as  abundant  as  if  they  had  been  lading  at  Wapping  or 
Rotherhithe.  After  taking  in  all  the  provisions  they 
could  conveniently  stow,  raising  their  stock  to  two 
years  and  three  months'  supply,  the  accumulated  pile 
of  seemed  scarcely  diminished.  Here,  also,  they  fortunately 
eudL  procured  a  store  of  coal. 

Thus  provided,  they  again  set  out  on  their  career  of 
discovery.  Crossing  the  broad  mouth  of  Cresswell  Bay, 
they  reached,  on  the  16th  August,  a  cape  to  which  the 
name  of  Garry  has  been  attached,  the  &rthest  point 
seen  by  Captain  Parry.  The  land  now  trended  in  a 
south-south-west  direction,  which,  with  few  variations, 
it  continued  to  follow.  Deprived  of  all  aid  from  the 
compass,  and  often  enveloped  in  fogs,  they  worked  their 
ucoontemi.  ^"^Y  slowly,  amid  many  difficulties  and  frequent  dangers, 
being  obliged  to  steer  merely  according  to  the  direction 
which  the  wind,  or  even  the  floating  ice,  had,  in  the 
last  clear  interval,  been  observed  to  pursue.  While 
mountains  of  ice  were  tossing  around  them  on  every, 
side,  they  were  often  forced  to  seek  safety  by  mooring 
themselves  to  these  formidable  masses,  and  drifting  with 
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them,  Bometimes  forward,  sometimes  backward.     In  chap.  viii. 
this  manner,  on  one  occasion,  no  less  than  nineteen  D^Q^^of 
miles  were  lost  in  a  few  hours ;  at  Other  times  they  u  arcdc 
underwent  frequent  and  severe  shocks,  yet  escaped  any  ^^^^ 
serious  damage.    Captain  Ross  draws  a  lively  picture 
of  what  a  vessel  endures  in  sailing  amid  these  moving 
hills.    He  reminds  the  reader  that  ice  is  stone,  as  solid 
as  if  it  were  granite  ;  and  he  bids  him  **  imagine  these 
mountains  hurled  through  a  narrow  strait  by  a  rapid 
tide,  meeting  with  the  noise  of  thunder,  breaking  from 
each  other's  precipices  huge  fragments,  or  rending  each 
other  asunder,  till,  losing  their  former  equilibrium,  they 
fall  over  headlong,  lifting  the  sea  around  in  breakers, 
and  whirling  it  in  eddies.    There  is  not  a  moment  in 
which  it  can  be  conjectured  what  wiU  happen  in  the  ^jjj" 
next ;  there  is  not  one  which  may  not  be  the  last.  tropUiciL 
The  attention  is  troubled  to  fix  on  any  thing  amid  such 
confusion ;  still  must  it  be  alive,  that  it  may  seize  on 
the  single  moment  of  help  or  escape  which  may  occur. 
Yet  with  all  this,  and  it  is  the  hardest  task  of  all,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  acted, — ^no  effort  to  be  made, — ^he  must 
be  patient,  as  if  he  were  unconcerned  or  careless,  waiting, 
as  he  best  can,  for  the  fate,  be  what  it  may,  which  he 
cannot  influence  or  avoid.*'     He  conceives,  however, 
that  his  little  bark,  merely  by  its  moderate  draught  of 
water,  was  much  better  fitted  for  such  a  navigation  than 
the  laiger  vessels  employed  in  previous  expeditions; 
and  that  those  of  Captain  Parry  would  have  been  shat- 
tered to  pieces  by  the  rocks  over  which  the  Victory  was 
carried  in  safety. 

On  several  points  of  this  coast  they  observed  Esqui-  Esqnimanx 
maux  tents ;  at  one  place  twenty  in  number,  but  none  ^^^ 
of  the  natives.  Many  whales  appeared  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  close  to  them,  without  showing  any  appre- 
hension of  man ;  whence  it  is  inferred  that  a  rich  har- 
vest would  be  reaped  by  any  vessel  which  should  first 
venture  upon  these  shores. 

Among  the  leading  features  of  the  coast  was  Brents  Brentfbnl 
ford  Day,  of  considerable  extents  with  some  fine  har*  ^^' 
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CHAP,  viu  boun,  thirty  miles  beyond  Cape  Garry.  Here  the 
Boo^iT  captain  landed,  displayed  his  coIourB,  and,  drinking  the 
king's  health,  took  possession,  in  his  majesty's  name,  of 
the  land,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Boothia.  Port 
Logan  proved  a  good  harbour,  but  without  any  deep  in- 
let. Far  south  of  this,  Elizabeth  and  Eclipse  harhoura, 
closely  adjoining  each  other,  were  found  to  be  extensive 
and  commodious.  Immediately  beyond  the  latter  ap- 
peared Mary  Jones'  Bay,  large,  but  encumbered  with 
ice. 
p,,^^^  Under  all  these  impediments,  in  the  course  of  August 

nuMiu  and  September,  he  worked  his  way  along  300  miles  of 

undiscovered  coast,  and  to  within  280  miles  of  the  point 
which  Captain  Franklin  had  reached.  Here  the  land, 
taking  a  westerly  direction,  seemed  to  afford  the  fair 
promise  of  a  passage  between  the  country  now  surveyed 
and  the  continent  of  America.  But  by  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember snow  began  to  &11  thick  ;  the  thermometer 
sunk  far  below  the  freezing-point;  while  ice  in  laige 
masses  was  closing  around  them.  They  therefore  con- 
sidered themselves  fortunate  when,  in  a  spacious  bay  be- 
tween a  rocky  island  and  two  icebergs,  they  found  a  sta- 
tion in  Felix  Harbour,  in  which,  after  due  arrangements, 
they  could  reckon  on  passing  the  dreary  season  in  se- 
curity. 
Winter  On  the  7th  October,  by  sawing  through  the  ice,  the 

*"'"''  vessel  was  placed  in  the  position  where  it  could  be  most 
advantageously  lodged  for  the  winter.  On  the  8th,  there 
appeared  no  longer  an  atom  of  clear  water ;  and,  except 
some  occasional  points  of  rock,  **  nothing  but  one  daz- 
zling and  monotonous,  dull  and  wearisome  extent  of 
snow  was  visible."  The  temperature,  which  had  been 
ranging  between  10°  and  22%  rapidly  fell,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  20th  descended  as  low  as  9°  under  zero,  or 
41°  below  the  freezing-point,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
month  was  at  minus  16°.  Captain  Ross  makes  some 
interesting  observations  on  the  power  of  the  human 
frame  to  resist  cold,  which  appears  to  vary  remarkably 
in  different  constitutions.    His  general  conclusion  is,  that 
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the  ruddy,  elastic,  florid,  or  clear-complexioned  man,  CHAP.VIII 
endowed  with  what  physicians  call  the  sanguine  tern-  g^^^JJi^o^ 
perament,  has  a  peculiar  power  of  retaining  heat ;  while  of  cold, 
those  having  pale,  flabhy,  and  sallow  countenances,  whose 
temperament  is  said  to  be  phlegmatic,  or  melancholic, 
are  very  unfit  for  enduring  the  rigours  of  an  Arctic 
winter.    The  most  ample  clothing  will  not  compensate 
the  deficiency,  having  power  only  to  retain  the  internal 
heat;  but  if  this  be  wanting,  one  might  as  well  attempt 
**  to  warm  a  piece  of  ice  by  means  of  a  blanket."    He 
places  his  chief  reliance  on  abundance  of  food,  the  failure  Abundance 
of  which  would  inevitably  lead  to  starvation  from  cold.  ^ 
It  is  considered,  therefore,  a  primary  object  to  secure  a 
full  supply  of  the  best  victuals ;  and  any  restriction  in 
this  respect  should  be  adopted  only  in  cases  of  extreme 
necessity.    The  enormous  quantity  with  which  the  Es- 
quimaux cram  themselves  appears  to  conduce  greatly  to 
their  endurance  of  cold, — an  effect  heightened  by  the 
peculiarly  £Eit  and  oleaginous  quality  of  their  diet.    The 
captain  regrets  that  British  seamen  should  give  way  to 
their  natural  antipathy  to  such  food,  which  seems  not 
insurmountable,  since  patients  in  hospitals,  treated  with 
fish-oil  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  often  acquire  an 
extreme  fondness  for  it. 

In  preparing  for  the  gloom  and  rigour  of  this  long  winter 
winter,  he  made  some  improvements  even  upon  the  *"*"jf^ 
admirable  arrangements  of  Captain  Parry.  The  vessel 
was  previously  cleared  of  the  steam-engine,  from  which 
no  fiurther  benefit  could  be  expected.  All  the  crew  saw 
with  pleasure  its  last  fragment  removed,  and  valuable 
space  thereby  gidned  for  stowage.  The  upper  deck 
having  been  covered  two  feet  and  a  half  deep  with  snow, 
it  was  trodden  down  to  the  consistence  of  solid  ice,  and 
sand  spread  over  it  till  it  resembled  a  rolled  gravel  walk. 
It  was  then  roofed  with  canvass,  obtained  from  the  spare 
sails  of  the  Fury  and  Rookwood,  which  was  conducted 
over  the  sides  till  it  united  with  a  bank  of  snow  that 
had  been  formed  around  the  vessel,  thus  completely 
fencing  it  in  on  every  side.    The  vapour  from  the  steam- 
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CHAP.  YIIL  kitchen  and  oven,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  spread 
through  the  cabins,  was  conveyed  by  apertures  in  ||^e 
upper  deck,  over  which  were  placed  to  receive  it  iron 
tanks,  with  the  open  side  downwards,  where  it  soon 
froze,  and  the  ice  was  cleared  out  once  a-week.  By 
this  plan  the  apartments  were  preserved  perfectly  dry, 
and  it  was  not  necessary,  as  formerly,  to  keep  them  up 
to  the  temperature  of  70^,  in  order  to  prevent  the  vapour 
from  freezing  on  their  sides ;  that  of  45°  was  found  quite 
sufficient  for  health  and  comfort,  and  a  great  saving  of 
fuel  was  in  consequence  effected.  Two  small  ante- 
chambers were  formed,  and  in  the  outer  one  such  of  the 
men  as  had  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  were  re- 
quired to  leave  the  clothes  on  wliich  snow  had  fallen. 
The  air  necessary  to  produce  combustion  was  introduced 
by  a  copper  pipe  direct  to  the  fireplace,  where  it  was 
immediately  warmed,  and,  instead  of  chilling,  served  to 
heat  and  dry  the  room.  Tlie  strength  and  spirits  of 
the  crew  were  supported  by  regular  meals  and  constant 
occupation.  Divine  service  was  duly  performed,  and 
religious  instruction  dispensed  at  a  school  held  every 
Sunday  evening.  Tliis  was  considered,  not  only  to  have 
a  salutary  effect  on  their  general  conduct,  but  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  to  promote  mutual  union  and  harmony. 
On  the  other  nights  a  school  also  was  attended ;  and 
with  such  ardour  did  these  gallant  tars  apply  themselves 
to  repair  the  deficiencies  of  their  education,  that  it  was 
a  subject  of  regret  to  many  of  them  when  the  termination 
of  the  long  winter  interrupted  their  studies. 

The  stock  of  provisions,  on  examination,  was  found 
sufficient  for  two  years  and  ten  months  at  full  allowance, 
—a  quantity  which  could  easily  be  managed  so  as  to  last 
three  years.  Fuel  was  equaUy  abundant.  The  only 
article  deficient  was  spirits,  of  which  there  was  only  one 
year's  full  supply ;  but  this  want  the  commander  by  no 
means  regretted,  being  satisfied  that  their  habitual  use 
impaired  the  strength  of  the  seaman,  diminished  his 
power  of  enduring  cold,  and  rendered  him  more  liable 
to  scurvy.     He  was  gratified,  therefore,  when  the  crew 
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cheerfully  consented  to  their  being  withheld,  unless  on  chap.  viii. 

special  occasions ;  and  he  considers  this  circumstance  as  m^ZTTr 
,*    .  Ill  1  •I         1  «  .  #  L)l«iwe  of 

having  remarkably  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  spiritOi 

their  health.  In  fact,  the  end  of  the  year  arrived  with- 
out any  illness,  except  that  of  the  armourer,  who  had 
imprudently  engaged  in  the  voyage  while  labouring 
under  a  fatal  disease,  which  the  climate  might  aggravate, 
but  had  no  share  in  producing.  The  rest  were  in  a  good 
state,  not  only  of  health,  but  of  spirits,  having  felt 
scarcely  any  weariness,  although  they  had  not  sought  to 
dispel  it  by  light  amusements. 

The  year  1830  opened  with  an  incident  which  greatly  ^pJ^**"** 
enlivened  the  gloom  of  the  succeeding  winter.  Traces 
of  Esquimaux  had  been  observed  on  different  parts  of 
the  coast;  but  none  had  been  hitherto  seen.  At  length, 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th  January,  a  party  were  dis- 
covered by  a  seaman  from  the  observatory.  Captain 
Ross  immediately  proceeded  to  the  spot ;  upon  which 
they  retreated,  but  soon  returned  with  a  body  of  their 
companions,  ranged  in  a  line  of  ten  in  front  and  three 
deep,  one  man  being  detached,  who  appeared  to  be  sitting 
in  a  sledge.  The  captain  having  sent  for  his  nephew 
and  some  of  the  crew,  desired  them  to  remain  behind, 
while  he  walked  towards  the  Esquimaux,  who  were 
armed  with  spears  and  knives.  He  hailed  them  by  the  inteiriew. 
well-known  national  salutation,  Tima!  timal  which 
was  shouted  by  them  in  return.  The  navigators  then 
advanced,  and  throwing  away  their  guns,  called  out, 
Aja^  tima  I  upon  which  the  others  tossed  their  knives 
and  spears  in  the  air,  repeating  the  shout,  Ajal  and 
extending  their  hands  to  show  that  they  had  now  no  iiatoAi 
weapons.  Ajb  they  stood  still,  however,  the  discoverers  Kr^^inj 
approached,  and  embraced  all  those  in  the  front  line, 
stroking  their  dress,  and  receiving  in  their  turn  this 
customary  greeting.  Their  gratification  was  testified 
by  laughing,  clamour,  and  strange  gestures ;  thus  full 
confidence  was  at  once  established  between  the  two 
parties. 

These  barbarians  were  found  to  be  most  comfortably 
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clothed  in  a  double  covering  of  deer-skin,  having  the 
hair  both  within  and  without.  They  possessed  knives 
pointed  with  iron,  one  of  which  bore  the  mark  of  English 
manufacture ;  and  being  prevailed  on  to  enter  the  ship^ 
they  each  received  with  Uie  utmost  delight  the  present 
of  a  piece  of  iron  hoop.  They  did  not  manifest  surprise 
at  the  vessel  itself,  nor  at  the  wall  of  snow  by  which  it 
was  guarded,  but  were  struck  with  astonidliment  on 
seeing  themselves  in  a  mirror,  and  at  the  engraved  por- 
traits of  their  countrymen  from  drawings  made  in  former 
voyages.  Some  preserved  meat  of  excellent  quality  was 
placed  before  them,  which  they  began  to  eat,  one  of  them 
even  declaring  it  to  be  good ;  but,  on  being  cross-ques- 
tioned,  he  confessed  that  he  had  not  spoken  the  truth. 
He  was  then  permitted  to  lay  it  aside ;  and  being  regaled 
with  oil,  pronounced  it  to  be  '^  really  good."  The  others, 
taking  courage  by  his  example,  threw  away  also  the 
offered  treat,  and  betook  themselves  to  their  favourite 
mess. 

Next  day  the  discoverers  visited  this  people  at  their 
own  village,  which  consisted  of  twelve  snow-huts,  con- 
structed in  the  very  same  manner  as  those  observed  by 
Captain  Pany.  This  tribe  were  thought,  on  the  whole, 
to  be  cleaner  and  better  dressed  than  those  more  to  the 
northward  ;  besides,  they  kept  a  store  of  seal  and  rein- 
deer buried  in  the  snow, — a  precaution  not  before  noticed 
among  any  Esquimaux. 

While  the  British  remained  on  these  shores^  they  held 
frequent  intercourse  with  this  and  other  parties  of  na- 
tives ;  and  we  shall  endeavour  afterwards  to  collect  into 
one  view  their  observations,  so  far  as  any  new  light  is 
thrown  on  the  habits  and  character  of  this  remarkable 
race.  It  concerned  the  navigators  more  immediately  to 
discover  that  this  horde  wandered  as  widely  as  those 
who  occupied  Melville  Peninsula,  and  that  they  had 
equally  in  their  peregrinations  acquired  a  considerable 
extent  of  geographical  knowledge.  Some  of  the  places 
about  Repulse  Bay  being  named  and  described,  they 
showed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  them,  stating 
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that  they  had  recently  journeyed  from  that  quarter,  chap.  viii. 
Two  of  them,  TuUuahiu  and  Ikmallik,  drew  a  sketch  Nativegwv 
of  the  line  of  coast  hy  which  they  had  travelled^  and  cmipiiicHi 
this  was  amended  hy  a  learned  lady,  Tiriksiu.    The  '^^^^^^^o'*' 
general  result  proved  to  he,  that  hetween  the  present 
station  and  Repulse  Bay  there  intervened  a  very  ex- 
tensive gulf,  of  which  the  limits  were  Melville  Peninsula 
on  the  east,  the  American  coast  on  the  south,  and  the 
country  in  which  they  now  were  on  the  west.    The 
grand  question,  whether  there  was  any  navigahle  opening 
farther  westward,  could  not  he  then  ascertained,  though 
they  had  reason  to  believe  that,  if  there  was,  it  must  be 
very  narrow.    The  strongest  interest,  however,  was  ex- 
cited by  the  accounts  given  by  another  party  of  a  great  w^^^^^  a^ 
sea  lying  to  the  westward,  and  of  a  strait  which  it  was 
hoped  might  lead  into  it    On  the  6th  of  April,  therefore, 
when  the  rigour  of  winter  had  somewhat  abated,  Com- 
mander Ross,  with  Mr  Blanky  the  chief  mate,  and  two 
native  guides,  undertook  an  expedition  to  explore  it. 
The  weather  being  still  very  inclement,  they  were  fre- 
quently obliged  to  pause  and  seek  refuge  from  the  drift, 
when  the  Esquimaux  in  half  an  hour  erected  snow-huts, 
which  afibrded  tolerable  shelter.    Unluckily  the  fire 
necessary  for  heat  and  light,  melting  the  widls  of  thb 
frail  tenement,  enveloped  them  in  mobture,  to  avoid 
which  they  were  obliged  to  creep  into  their  fur-bags. 
After  a  difficult  journey  of  three  days,  they  reached  a 
bay  fiicing  the  westward,  and,  on  proceeding  a  short 
distance  inland  to  the  south  and  south-east,  discovered  '"'*"**  ^•' 
a  very  extensive  lake,  called  by  the  natives  Nei-tyel-le, 
whence  a  broad  river  flowed  into  the  bay.    On  their 
return  to  the  coast  the  guides  pointed  out  a  lofty  cape, 
beyond  which  there  was  said  to  be  a  vast  sea,  the  ter- 
mination of  which  could  not  be  descried.    They  declared, 
however,  that  a  tract  of  land,  or  isthmus,  connecting 
the  territory  on  which  they  stood  with  the  continent  of 
America,  would  render  it  impossible  for  the  vessel  to 
reach  the  western  sea  in  this  direction,  or  otherwise  than 
by  a  channel  conudcrably  north  of  her  present  station. 
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CHAP.  VIIL      The  journey  so  &r  had  iasued  only  in  disappointmont ; 

Dinppoinfc-    ^^^  ^^y  l^<^™^  ^^^  ^^  ^®  <^<^^  nearest  them,  ftcing 
meat  the  eastward,  there  was  a  place  called  Shagavoke,  where 

the  water  rushed  through  a  narrow  strait  with  extraor- 
dinary rapidity :  hence  arose  hopes  that  this  tide  might 
come  from  the  opposite  sea,  and  afibrd  a  channel  through 
which  the  ship  could  he  worked.  The  natives,  indeed, 
discouraged  every  such  idea ;  hut  on  a  point  so  deeply 
affecting  the  principal  ohject  of  the  voyage,  it  was 
thought  improper  to  rest  satisfied  with  any  thing  short 
of  ocular  evidence.  Commander  Ross,  therefore,  on  the 
Second  over-  ^loming  of  the  21st,  set  out  with  a  fresh  guide ;  and 
Undjoornejr  travelling,  regardless  of  all  inconvenience,  fifty  miles  in 
the  day,  he  reached  the  place  before  midnight.  The 
channel  at  its  entrance  was  about  five  miles  broad,  but 
four  miles  upwards  it  narrowed  to  120  feet ;  and  this 
small  space  was  so  encumbered  with  rocks,  that  it  ap- 
peared doubtful  if  even  a  boat  could  efiect  a  passage. 
The  question  proved  of  very  little  consequence,  since,  on 
tracing  it  farUier,  though  the  strait  widened,  it  became 
ultimately  a  mere  inlet,  the  rapidity  of  the  current  being 
derived  from  the  lai^e  quantities  of  snow,  by  the  melting 
of  which  it  was  fed.  Eveiy  idea  of  a  passage  south  of 
the  ship's  present  station  was  renounced.  On  their 
return,  a  somewhat  ludicrous  incident  occurred:  the 
dogs  ran  off  with  the  sledge  over  the  rough  ice,  when 
the  stores  and  instruments  were  scattered  in  every  direc- 
tion, the  guide  testifying  his  amusement  by  shouts  of 
laughter. 
Northern  It  was  to  the  north  that  all  hopes  of  finding  the  desired 

journey!*  passage  were  now  directed.  Some  of  the  natives  having 
mentioned  a  place  in  that  quarter,  whence  they  con- 
sidered it  possible  to  get  round  by  sea  to  Nei-tyel-le, 
Commander  Ross  undertook  a  journey  thither  on  the 
27th  of  April,  accompanied  by  Abemethy  the  mate  and 
two  native  guides.  After  encountering  many  hardships, 
they  discovered,  on  the  1st  of  May,  from  the  top  of  a 
high  hill,  an  inlet,  which  might  possibly  reach  the 
western  sea ;   but  the  numerous  obstacles  which  inter- 
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vened,  and  tho  exhausted  state  of  the  party,  obliged  chap.viil 
thorn  to  return  without  ascertaining  the  point.    Its  ^gtire" 
aspect,  however,  was  unpromising;  and  the  most  in-  adTice. 
telligent  natives  intimated  that  the  only  channel  was  in 
a  much  more  northerly  quarter,  supposed  to  be  no  other 
than  Barrow's  Strait,  through  which  Captain  Parry  had 
already  navigated. 

Before  prosecuting  further  discoveries  in  this  direction,  New  western 
another  journey  was  resolved  upon  to  the  westward,  ^^^^'"•Jr. 
beyond  the  isthmus,  to  trace  the  coast  of  America  as  it 
extended  along  the  newly  discovered  sea.  They  thus 
hoped  to  reach  Cape  Tumagain,  and  to  connect  their 
discoveries  with  those  of  Captain  Franklin.  The  younger 
Ross  again  set  out  on  the  17th  May,  with  three  com- 
panions, eight  dogs,  and  provisions  for  twenty-one  days ; 
and  on  the  19th,  having  crossed  the  great  middle  lake  of 
the  isthmus,  he  reached  his  former  station  on  the  western 
sea.  The  first  view  of  it  was  celebrated  by  three  loud 
and  even  joyous  cheers,  though  tempered  with  regret  at 
the  diminished  prospect  of  ever  being  able  to  navigate  it. 
Having  to  spend  the  night  here,  they  contrived  a  more 
comfortable  sleeping-place,  by  excavating  a  sort  of  bur- 
row in  the  snow,  roofing  it  with  their  skin-boat,  and 
placing  a  block  of  snow  as  a  door. 

Afler  passing  Cape  Isabella,  formed  of  gray  granite  rape 
600  feet  high,  the  party  travelled  along  the  coast  west  '«**>«*l*' 
and  north  for  twenty  miles.  On  the  morning  of  the 
21st  May,  they  discovered,  behind  a  lofty  point,  an 
inlet,  which,  from  its  breadth  and  the  different  charac- 
ter of  its  opposite  coasts,  afforded  the  hope  that  it  might 
open  into  the  Polar  ocean.  They  therefore  made  a 
complete  circuit  and  a  careful  survey  of  its  shores ;  but 
the  only  opening  found  was  clearly  ascertained  to  be  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  named  by  them  Garry.  On  ascending 
a  high  hill,  they  perceived  several  lai^e  lakes  extending 
to  the  north-east,  and  forming  in  fact  an  almost  con- 
tinuous chain  to  Thom's  Bay,  near  the  Victory's  station ; 
with  interruptions  enough,  however,  to  prevent  a  ship 
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CHAP.  VIII  poasing  through.  Next  day  they  proceeded  north-west 
CroMingtlw  ^^^  ^®  coast;  hut  resolvuig  to  reach  the  opposite 
icei  land  some  miles  distant,  they  crossed  the  frozen  surface 

of  the  strait,  and  came  to  a  large  island,  which  was 
named  Matty.  They  pursued  their  fatiguing  journey 
along  its  northern  shore,  over  rough  ice ;  and  passuig 
another  narrow  strait,  which  they  called  Wellington, 
found  themselves  on  the  mainland  of  America.  The 
coast  now  stretched  due  west,  and  the  surfiice  heing 
level,  they  proceeded  with  comparative  ease  and  ra- 
pidity. The  direction  changing  to  the  north-west,  they 
soon  arrived  at  a  spacious  hay,  which  was  named  Parry ; 
they  then  travelled  onwards  two  days,  hut  with  difficul- 
ties continually  increasing.  One  great  embarrassment, 
Difflenity  of  ^  regarded  both  their  advance  and  return,  was  how  to 
distingnbh-  distinguish  between  land  and  sea.  ^When  all  is  ice, 
iDRiiuidand  ^^^  ^Jj  ^jj^  dazzling  mass  of  white, — ^when  the  surface 
of  the  sea  itself  is  tossed  up  and  fixed  into  rocks,  while 
the  land  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  often  flat, — it  is  not 
always  so  easy  a  problem  as  it  might  seem  on  a  super- 
ficial view,  to  determine  a  &ct  which  appears  in  words 
to  be  extremely  simple."  The  advancing  season,  in- 
stead of  favouring  the  journey  back,  might  render  it 
veiy  perilous,  by  converting  ice  into  water,  or  at  least 
into  a  soft  and  sinking  mass.  But  the  circumstance 
which  most  restricted  their  progress  was  the  necessity 
of  eating,  for  the  suspension  of  which  they  could  not 
forbear  indulging  some  vain  wishes.  Their  stock  of 
provisions,  however,  not  only  imposed  a  limit  on  their 
excursion,  but  encumbered  them  with  a  heavy  load, 
^^  which  the  dogs  could  no  longer  assist  in  dragging, 

viaiona  '"^  These  animals,  unable  to  travel  without  occasional  days 
of  rest,  were  now  completely  exhausted,  and  became 
themselves  a  burden.  On  the  27th,  although  the  food 
had  already  been  reduced  below  the  ^11  allowance,  a  still 
farther  diminution  was  requisite,  to  render  it  possible  for 
them  to  continue  the  journey  two  days  longer.  This, 
amid  such  heavy  toil,  was  a  veiy  severe  privation ;  yet. 
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when  the  commander  made  the  proposaly  ho  found  that  chap,  vir 
she  party  had  of  themselyes  resolved  to  suggest  it  to  him.  volimtMy 

Earing  deposited  every  thing  that  could  for  the  priTationa 
present  be  dispensed  with,  they  set  out  on  the  28th 
with  only  four  days^  proviskms.  On  the  29th  they 
reached  Cape  Felix,  when  the  direction  of  the  coast  capeFeUx. 
changed  to  south-west,  and  there  was  before  them  an 
expanse  of  ocean,  which  appeared  altogether  unbounded. 
Having  travelled  along  it  for  twenty  miles^  their  station 
next  morning  was  m  lat  69»  46'  19",  long.  98^'  32'  49". 
They  seemed  in  the  direct  route  to  Franklin*s  Cape 
Tumagain,  whicli  as  many  more  days  as  they  had 
already  spent  in  their  journey  would  have  enabled  them 
to  reach ;  but  for  these  days  the  very  means  of  existence 
were  wanting.  They  had  brought  with  them  from  the 
ship  provisions  ibr  only  three  weeks ;  much  more  than 
half  was  consumed,  and  they  had  but  ten  days'  very 
short  allowance  for  their  journey  back,  which  was  not 
reckoned  at  less  than  200  miles.  They  could  not,  there- 
fore, liave  a  moment's  hesitation,  though  with  intense 
regret  and  disappointment^  to  midce  this  the  boundary 
of  their  progress.  The  spot  on  which  they  stood  was  victory 
named  Victory  Point,  wliile  the  most  di^ant  one  in  ^*^^ 
view,  estimated  to  be  in  long.  99^  17'  68",  was  called 
Cape  Franklin.  At  the  former  place  they  reared  a 
cairn  of  stones  six  feet  high,  and  lodged  in  it  a  narrative 
of  their  proceedings,  though  scarcely  hoping  that  it 
would  ever  meet  the  eye  of  any  Earopean. 

The  return  was  attended  with  a  considerable  increase  c^amitics  in 
of  sufiering.  The  dogs  fell  victims  to  successive  calami-  i^^^™^* 
ties,  till,  of  eight,  only  two  remained  alive.  It  was 
proposed  to  vary  the  scene  by  keeping  south  of  Matty 
IsUmd,  along  the  coast  of  the  continent ;  but  observing 
that  it  formed  an  extensive  bay  with  winding  shores,  to 
follow  the  sinuoatics  of  which  would  have  consumed 
too  much  time,  they  pushed  forward  in  a  direct  line 
over  the  froien  surface  of  the  sea.  On  the  8th  Jane, 
they  arrived  in  a  very  exhausted  state  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nei-tyel-le,  where  they  met  a  party  of  natives^ 
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CflAP.vm.  who  received  them  hoepitably,  and  supplied  them  bo 
plentifully  with  fish,  that  they  were  able  to  take  a  day's 
rest,  and  proceed  at  leisure  to  the  vessel,  which  they 
readied  on  the  13th. 

Meantime,  Captain  Ross  himself  had  made  a  journey, 
though  of  more  limited  extent,  with  the  intention  of 
surveying  the  isthmus  of  Bootliia,  when  he  made  the 
partial  discovery  of  another  huge  lake,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Lady  Melville. 

The  nephew,  upon  his  return,  found  that  he  had 
arrived  just  in  time.  The  early  spring,  the  only  season 
when  travelling  is  practicable  ui  this  region,  was  over. 
The  thaw  had  set  in  with  extraordinary  rapidity ;  the 
countiy  was  under  water ;  the  streams  impassable ;  and 
the  surface  of  the  ocean  could  not  have  been  traversed 
without  the  greatest  danger.  Except  a  short  excursion 
to  procure  fish,  all  their  attention  and  eflforts  weie 
directed  to  the  extrication  of  the  vessel  with  a  view  to 
her  voyage  northward,  in  which  direction  alone  they 
could  now  hope  to  discover  a  passage  to  the  western 
sea.  But  month  after  month  rolled  on ;  the  height  of 
summer  passed,  and  the  sea  remained  still  bound  in  icy 
chains.  In  August  its  aspect  began  to  present  hopes, 
but  these  were  followed  by  successive  disappointments. 
Its  close  arrived,  and  they  had  the  mortification  to  re- 
flect that  they  had  remained  eleven  months, —  a  period 
in  which  they  might  liave  circumnavigated  the  globe, — 
fixed  to  that  dreary  spot.  At  last,  on  the  17th  of 
September,  with  a  transport  of  joy,  they  found  them- 
selves free,  and  the  ship,  so  long  immovable,  again 
buoyant  on  the  waves.  They  advanced  about  three 
miles,  when,  encountering  a  ridge  of  ice,  they  made 
fast  to  one  of  its  extremities,  in  a  tolerably  secure 
position  between  two  bergs.  Next  morning,  a  change 
of  wind  and  heavy  fall  of  snow  confined  them  to  this 
precarious  shelter;  and  in  the  evening  a  heavy  gale 
sprung  up,  which,  on  the  three  following  days,  drove 
the  icebergs,  and  the  vessel  along  with  them,  to  the 
vicinity  of  some  rocks,  causing  considerable  pressure, 
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though  no  serious  injury.    On  the  23d  they  were  com-  chap,  yiil 
pletely  frozen  in ;  and  hy  the  SOth  the  sea  exhibited  prosanln. 
one  unbroken  surface.    This  state  of  things  seems  to 
have  been  chiefly  produced  by  the  northerly  wind? 
which  preyailed  during  the  autumn,  particularly  in 
September,  and  continually  brought  down  fresh  masses 
of  ice.    **  It  was  as  if  the  northern  ocean  were  sending 
all  its  stores  into  this  quarter  ;'*  and  these  were  driven 
into  the  bays,  and  so  closely  wedged  in  by  the  tides, 
that  they  appeared  as  much  a  part  of  the  coast  as  the 
rocks  themselves.    The  greater  part  of  October  was 
employed  in  laboriously  sawing  their  way  through  the 
ice,  the  thickness  of  which  was  always  increasing ;  and 
they  were  at  length  obliged  to  desist  after  reaching  a 
spot  not  exactly  such  as  could  be  wished,  but  which, 
amid  an  ocean  immovable  on  eveiy  side,  afforded  toler- 
able protection.    Another  dreary  winter  having  nowg^^^^ 
set  in,  it  became  necessary  to  look  narrowly  into  the  Winter, 
stock  of  provisions.    A  certain  reduction  in  the  daily 
allowance  was  found  requisite,  leaving,  at  the  same 
time,  enough  to  maintain  the  crew  in  heaJth  and  vigour, 
which  they  continued  to  preserve  ikninterruptedly  dur- 
ing the  season.    They  felt,  however,  the  utter  monotony 
of  tlieir  situation  pressing  upon  them  with  increasing 
severity ;  they  began  almost  to  envy  the  Esquimaux, 
to  whom  eating  and  sleeping  constituted  the  whole  of 
existence.    In  this  manner  passed  1880;  nor  was  it 
till  April  of  the  following  year  that  excursions  of  any 
extent  could  be  undertaken  over  the  frozen  surface  of 
land  and  sea. 

The  first  adventure  of  this  kind  was  conducted  by  Northern 
Commander  Ross,  who  proceeded  towards  the  iM>rth,  J][|^|Jj2^ 
with  the  view  of  examining  the  inlet  formerly  men- 
tioned, which,  from  the  report  of  some,  they  had  been 
led  to  hope  might  reach  between  the  two  seas.  Setting 
out  on  the  20th  day  of  the  month  just  specified,  after  a 
journey  rendered  severe  by  the  drifting  snows,  he 
arrived  on  the  24th  at  the  place,  in  about  lat.  70""  88'  82*. 
The  first  distinct  view  convinced  him  that  it  could  not 
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CHAP,  vn  be  that  described  by  the  Esqninumz,  who  had  repre- 
sented it  as  in  some  parts  so  broad,  that  from  the  one 
shore  the  opposite  coast  could  not  be  discorered.  He 
did  not  leave  it,  however,  till,  by  a  minnte  investigation, 
he  had  ascertained  that  it  stretched  only  a  small  distance 
inland.  There  was  still  another  opening  at  Brentford 
Bay,  in  lat.  71°  66' ;  bnt  this  as  yet  they  had  not  ex- 
amined, and  he  had  not  provisions  enough  for  travelling 
to  so  distant  a  point. 

On  the  16th  May  the  two  principal  officers  set  out 
together  on  another  trip,  crossing  Uie  country  in  the 
direction  of  the  chain  of  lakes  which  had  been  observed 
from  the  inlet  on  the  west  coast.  They  passed  along 
the  river  Lindsay,  and  also  that  of  Saumarez,  situated 
farther  south ;  then  a  lai^  lake,  which  they  named 
Krusensteni  after  the  eminent  Russian  navigator ;  next 
a  smaller,  with  the  appellation  of  which  Captain  Jekyll 
was  complimented ;  and  afterwards  two  others,  to  whkh 
the  name  of  Professor  Hanstein  was  assigned.  The 
short  intervals  between  these  huge  sheets  of  water  were 
filled  by  smaller  ones,  so  that  there  was  scarcely  an 
interruption  across  the  whole  continent ;  though  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  there  will  never  exist  any 
motive  to  complete  this  natural  communication.  Tak- 
ing a  new  direction.  Captain  Roes  reached  Cape  Isabella, 
whence  he  returned,  while  his  nephew  proceeded  along 
the  western  coast. 

The  discovery  of  Uie  Magnetic  Pole,  which  the  ob- 
servations of  Captain  Parry  showed  to  be  situated  in 
this  quarter,  was  one  of  the  leading  objects  in  the  pre- 
sent voyage ;  there  being  every  where  a  great  denre 
to  obtain  all  the  light  that  could  be  thrown  upon  the 
mysterious  agency  by  which  vessels  trace  their  path 
through  tlie  ocean.  Circulations  made  by  the  learned 
in  Europe  had  placed  this  interesting  spot  in  lat.  70* 
north,  and  long.  98*  30'  west.  Commander  Hoes,  in  his 
expedition  of  1880  along  the  coast  of  America,  when 
near  Cape  Felix,  had  approached  within  ten  miles  of 
it ;  but  from  the  want  of  the  necessary  instruments^  he 
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was  unable  to  make  the  requisite  experiments.  After  chap.  vin. 
his  return  to  the  vessel,  however,  a  long  and  careful  nagj^e 
series  of  observations  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  expedition. 
above  position  had  been  erroneously  assigned,  and  that 
the  real  point  lies  in  lat.  70*  6'  17*  north,  and  long. 
06®  46'  46"  west,  which  would  place  it  on  the  western 
coast  of  Boothia.  To  this  point,  therefore,  he  directed 
his  course.  The  journey  was  tedious  and  laborious, 
not  only  from  the  rigour  of  the  season  and  the  rugged- 
ness  of  the  surface,  but  from  the  care  with  which  he 
examined  every  inlet  and  remarkable  object.  He  set 
out  on  the  27th  May,  and  on  the  1st  June,  at  eight  in 
the  morning,  reached  the  spot  to  which  his  calculations 
referred.  The  instruments  were  the  same  day  put  in 
operation.  The  amount  of  the  dip  was  B9°  60^,  being 
only  one  minute  less  than  90®,  the  vertical  position, 
which  would  have  precisely  indicated  the  polar  station ; 
and  the  horizontal  needles,  when  suspended  in  the  most 
delicate  manner  possible,  did  not  show  the  slightest 
tendency  to  move.  He  looked,  however,  in  vain  for  Mnnotony  of 
some  object  to  mark  so  important  a  fact  in  physical  ®"^"^ 
scienoe ;  for  there  was  merely  a  low  flat  coast,  rising 
about  a  mile  inland  into  ridges  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high. 
**  Nature  had  here  erected  no  monument  to  denote  the 
spot  which  she  had  chosen  as  the  centre  of  one  of  her 
great  and  dark  powers.''  The  commander,  notwith- 
standing, placed  upon  it  a  flag,  and  to  the  locality  has 
since  been  assigned  the  name  of  William  TV. ;  he  also  Memorial 
erected  a  cairn  of  some  magnitude,  in  which  was  lodged  ^^^^"^ 
a  record  of  his  visit.  The  state  of  the  provisions  did 
not  allow  him  to  proceed  more  than  a  few  miles  fiuiher 
along  the  coast,  which  he  saw  still  extending  ten  or 
twelve  miles  in  a  continuous  line  due  north.  It  was 
conjectured,  though  of  course  without  any  certainty, 
tha4  it  follows  the  same  direction  till  at  Cape  Walker, 
in  lat.  74®  16',  it  joins  the  northern  coast  of  the  penin- 
sula diBoovered  by  Captain  Pany. 

As  soon  as  he  returned, "ft  was  thought  time,  amid 
alternate  hopes  and  fears,  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
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CHAP.  viiL  ice,  and  escape,  if  possibley  from  the  prison  of  a  third 
Partiia~       dreary  winter.    The  season  was  not,  on  the  whole,  more 
breaking  up  &yourable  than  that  of  1830 ;  yet,  on  the  28th  Angnst, 
of  the  ic«.      ^  somewhat  earlier  period,  they  contriTed  to  warp  out 
into  the  open  sea,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  were 
in  full  sail.    Changes  of  wind  prevented  them  from 
making  more  than  four  miles^   and  at  evening  the 
threatening  aspect  of  the  weather  induced  them  to  take 
shelter  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  bay,  which  formed  a 
secure  harbour.    They  had  cause  to  rejoice  in  having 
found  this  refuge,  as  a  heavy  gale  came  on,  with  a 
storm  of  snow ;  and  next  morning,  from  the  top  of  a 
hill,  they  saw  nothing  but  one  heap  of  hummocky  ice, 
which  had  completely  blocked  up  their  former  harbour. 
They  now  anxiously  watched  an  opportunity  of  getting 
themselves  again  afloat,  and  were  occasionally  cheered 
by  a  transient  hope,  which  proved  quickly  fallacious. 
On  the  14th  of  September  they  were  little  gratified  to 
find  that  they  could  again  take  exercise  by  skating  on 
the  newly  formed  ice.    On  the  27th,  the  painfril  alter- 
nations of  hope  and  disappointment  were  terminated, 
inasmuch  as  they  found  themselves  completely  fixed 
for  a  third  winter.    Their  last  year's  navigation  had 
been  three  miles ;  this  season  it  was  extended  to  four. 
The  spirits  of  the  adventurers  now  began  to  droop  in 
^ext^^^t?]!!!  earnest.    They  soon  became  sensible  that,  at  all  events, 
the  veaieL     it  would  be  most  perilous  to  wait  another  season  in  the 
hope  of  extricating  the  vessel,  in  which  they  could 
never  return  to  England,  and  had  no  alternative  but 
to  abandon  her  amid  the  Arctic  regions.    Their  only 
means  of  escape  was  to  proceed  in  the  boats,  or  draw 
them  over  the  ice,  to  the  wreck  of  the  Fury,  when, 
after  supplying  themselves  with  a  fresh  stock  of  pro- 
visions out  of  her  stores,  they  might  reach  DaviaT  Stnuts, 
and  return  in  one  of  the  whale-ships.    It  was  proposed, 
before  abandoning  the  vessel,  to  place  her  in  a  situation 
where  she  might  sink,  and  be  drawn  up  by  some  friture 
navigator.    Observing  that^he  preserved  meats  brought 
out  in  tlie  Fury  in  1823  remained,  after  the  lapse  of 
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eight  yean,  as  perfect  as  at  first,  it  was  imagined  that  CHAP.  viii. 
they  would  keep  for  a  period  altogether  indefinite ;  and       *~~ 
that  possibly,   after  the  lapse  of  centuries,   another 
generation  might  from  these  specimens  discover  the 
style  of  cookery  adopted  in  England  at  the  present  day. 

About  the  end  of  November,  considerable  alarm  was  S7mi>toins  of 
excited  by  symptoms  of  scurvy  appearing  in  one  of  the  Korvy. 
crew.  The  extraordinary  exemption  hitherto  enjoyed 
from  this  dreadful  malady,  in  the  absence  of  the  grand 
specific  of  vegetable  food.  Captain  Ross  is  inclined  to 
ascribe  to  the  abundance  with  which  the  men  were 
supplied  with  water,  notwithstanding  the  quantity  of 
fuel  requisite  to  melt  the  snow  ;  to  their  never  having 
been  too  long  at  once  exposed  to  cold ;  and  to  the  care 
that  was  taken  not  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  their 
wet  clothes.  Constant  employment  and  exercise  were 
also  provided ;  and  no  little  advantage  is  ascribed  to  the 
precautions  against  mental  depression,  and  to  the  withi- 
holding  of  the  usual  allowance  of  ardent  spirits. 

Af  no  further  communication  was  henceforth  held  Obfenratioos 
with  the  Esquimaux,  we  shall,  before  tracing  the  re-  ^tirM. 
turn  of  this  adventurous  crew,  bring  together  the  par- 
ticulars observed  by  them  respecting  that  people.  It  is 
unneoe«ary,  indeed,  to  enter  into  much  detail,  as  they 
are  evidently  the  very  same  race  observed  by  Captain 
Parry.  Their  snow-houses,  their  dogs,  their  mode  of 
hunting  and  fishing,  were  precisely  similar.  In  regard 
to  food,  they  seem  to  have  displayed  a  greater  degree  of 
foresight,  having  often  huge  stocks  in  reserve ;  so  that 
a  ton  of  salmon  was  once  purchased  from  them  with 
articles  which  had  cost  only  about  7s.  6d.  Yet  they 
manifested  the  same  extraordinary  appetite  which  had 
astonished  a  former  expedition.  On  one  occasion,  a 
party  of  them  were  invited  to  what  seems  to  have  been 
considered  only  as  a  lunch ;  yet  it  amounted  to  fourteen 
pounds  of  raw  salmon  for  each  person.  In  this  enormous 
eating,  they  sought,  not  merely  to  satisfy  hunger,  but 
also  the  gratification  of  their  gross  desire,  making  pauses 
to  recruit  their  powers,  and  then  beginning  afiesli. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  Commauder  Ross  conceives  that,  with  plenty  before 
them,  nothing  will  ever  induce  them  to  atop,  except  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  forcing  another  morsel  beyond 
the  top  of  the  throat.  They  retained  the  same  distaste 
for  European  luxuries.  When  they  found  a  store  of 
rum  and  lemon-juice  deposited  for  the  use  of  the  officer 
just  named  in  one  of  his  expeditions,  they  carefully 
emptied  these  liquors  out  of  the  vessels  as  **  very  dirty 
water." 

The  intercourse  had  not  continued  long,  when  in- 
stances of  petty  theft  began  to  be  discovered,  consisting 
chiefly  in  their  abstracting  iron  and  glass  articles, — a 
pair  of  snufiers,  a  hammer,  and  a  reading-lens.  The 
navigators  soon  found  themselves  possessed,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  natives,  of  the  power  of  conjuration,  effected,  as 
was  supposed,  by  their  scientific  inistruments,  and  still 
more  by  their  arms ;  on  the  firing  of  which,  it  was  im- 
mediately asked  '<  what  the  guns  had  said."  Of  this 
impression  thcyavailed  themselves  somewhat  too  lai^ly, 
in  awing  the  people  into  confession  and  restitution. 
When  detection  took  place,  the  thieves  were  derided  by 
their  neighbours,  and  considered  as  liaving  the  laugh 
against  them,  rather  than  as  the  objects  of  due  censure. 
The  same  very  slight  degree  of  disgrace  was  incurred 
by  the  falsehoods  in  which  they  occasionally  indulged. 
Their  matrimonial  arrangements  are  more  singular,  and 
in  some  points  more  exceptionable,  than  could  naturally 
have  been  expected.  Convenience  and  interest  seem 
the  ruling  motives.  A  widow  left  with  a  laige  fiunily, 
and  without  property,  is  with  us  considered  an  object 
peculiarly  helpless ;  but  in  Boothia  ^e  ranks  as  a  great 
heiress,  and  is  immediately  surrounded  by  pressing  suitors. 
The  deeply  felt  obligation  on  the  part  of  chUdren  to 
assist  their  parents,  even  by  marriage,  renders  them  a 
species  of  treasure,  without  which  the  former  may,  in 
old  age,  be  reduced  to  extreme  distress.  More  culpable 
accommodations  are  sometimes  procured  by  polygamy, 
even  in  the  form  of  two  men  having  one  wife,  and  by 
an  exchange  of  wives,  either  permanent  or  temporary. 
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On  the  whole,  the  conduct  of  the  Eequimanx  to  their  ouap.  vin. 
▼jsiten  was  friendly,  good  humonred,  and,  when  occa-  prt^^JJjI  ^^ 
sion  required,  even  UheraL  To  this  there  was  only  one  libera]  eon- 
remarkable  interruption.  Ai  Commander  Ross,  with  ^^^ 
two  companions,  was  setting  out  on  a  journey,  he 
approached  an  Esquimaux  village ;  when,  instead  of  the 
usual  cheerful  shouts,  he  was  much  surprised  to  be  le* 
ceived  in  deep  and  gloomy  silence.  The  women  and 
children  had  been  sent  away,  a  usual  prelude  to  combat, 
and  the  men  were  furiously  brandishing  their  weapons. 
One  old  man,  with  the  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks, 
rushed  out  of  a  hut,  and  was  about  to  throw  at  them 
the  large  knife  used  in  attacking  bears,  when  his  arm 
was  arrested  by  one  of  his  sons.  The  natives,  however, 
with  a  threatening  aspect,  attempted  to  surround  the 
visiters,  and  their  numbers  rendered  them  formidable ; 
but  the  levelling  of  a  gun  induced  them  to  fall  back. 
The  two  parties,  neverUieless,  maintained  a  hostile  atti-  q^^^^jq  (^, 
tude,  until  one  of  the  women  rushed  forward  and  dis-  log*  ekcitud. 
closed  the  mystery.  A  fine  boy,  the  adopted  son  of  the 
enraged  old  man,  had  been  killed  the  preceding  night 
by  the  fell  of  a  stone, — a  catastrophe  which  the  stran- 
gers were  believed  to  have  produced  through  the  super* 
natural  powers  which  they  were  supposed,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  admitted  themselves  to  possess.  The^ 
now  solemnly  abjured  those  pretensions,  which  they 
had  injudiciously  advanced ;  and  the  people,  being 
with  much  difficulty  persuaded  that  they  had  no  con- 
cern in  the  boy's  death,  made  every  effort  to  obliterate 
the  impression  caused  by  symptoms  of  anger  proceeding 
from  an  imaginary  cause. 

The  navigators,  on  taking  a  general  view  of  their  Beneflcui 
intercourse  with  these  people,  had  the  satis&ction  to  i°<«"^u>^ 
reflect,  that  they  had  supplied  them  with  some  useful 
tools  and  materials,  and  had  even  instructed  them  in 
the  art  of  making  nets,  tlie  value  of  which  was  fnll^ 
appreciated,  thotigh  it  seemed  doubtful  if  they  would 
ever  have  the  means  of  forming  them  on  any  adequate 
•cale.    An  Esquimaux  having  lost  his  leg,  a  wooden 
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CHA.P.  viiL  one  was  oonstmcted  in  its  place, — a  truly  precious  gift, 
k  woodMi      ^y  ^^^^  ^®  '^^  converted  from  a  helpless  object  to  an 
leg  mp^itod.  active  and  efficient  hunter.    His  gratitude  was  extreme ; 
in  testimony  of  which,  he  pressed  the  services  of  an 
eminent  Angekok,  to  cure  by  conjuration  the  armourer, 
then  in  the  last  stage  of  illness ;  but  this  was  too  serious 
a  case  to  admit  of  trifling.    It  was  also  a  satisfiEu^ry 
reflection,  that  they  had  not  taught  them  the  use  of 
spirits,  had  communicated  no  diseases,  and  had  done 
nothing  to  make  them  discontented  with  the  humble 
condition  in  which  they  were  placed. 
AtendoD-         As  already  stated,  the  discoverers  had  abandoned 
Victcny.       every  hope  of  returning  home  in  the  Victory ;  and  they 
durst  not  even  venture  to  await  the  period  when  her 
extrication  might  have  been  possible,  as  it  would  then 
have  proved  too  late  to  attempt  their  journey  over  the 
ice.    They  therefore  determined  to  move  as  early  in 
the  spring  as  travelling  should  be  found  practicable. 
The  task  was  very  laborious,  as  they  had  not  only  to 
proceed  on  foot,  but  to  drag  provisions  and  boats  over 
a  vast  expanse  of  rugged  ice.    The  only  thing  which 
stores  on      rendered  the  undertaking  hopeful,  was  the  prospect  of 
Fury  Beach,  finding  on  Fury  Beach  an  ample  store  of  boats  and  pro- 
visions ;  though  this  spot  was  distant  180  miles  in  a 
direct  line,  which,  by  the  necessary  windings,  would  be 
extended  to  800.    The  plan  was,  first  to  carry  forward 
the  boats  and  a  portion  of  food  a  certain  length,  deposit- 
ing the  former  in  a  convenient  position,  in  the  event  of  its 
becoming  necessary  to  fall  back  upon  them.    The  party 
were  then  to  push  forward  to  the  wreck,  and  ascertain 
whether  the  valuable  supplies  which  had  been  left  were 
still  to  be  found. 
DifflenlHei        ^^  ^^®  ^^  April  1882  they  set  out  on  the  first  part 
encountered,  of  their  expedition.    The  loads  being  too  heavy  to  be 
carried  at  once,  made  it  necessary  to  go  back  and  for- 
ward twice,  and  even  oftener,  the  same  day.    They  had 
to  encounter  dreadful  tempests  of  snow  and  drift,  and  to 
make  circuits  in  order  to  avoid  impassable  barriers. 
The  general  result  was,  that,  by  the  21st  May,  they  had 
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trayelled  329  miles  to  gain  30  in  a  direct  line,  having  CHAP.  viiL 
in  this  labour  expended  a  month.  — 

After  this  preliminary  movement,  they  returned  to  pin^ 
the  ship,  of  which  they  were  soon  to  take  a  final  leave.  '^?g  ^^ 
On  the  29th  May  they  hoisted  the  colours,  nailed  them 
to  the  mast,  and  drank  a  parting  glass  to  the  Victory, 
which  they  considered  worthy  of  a  better  fate.  Captain 
Ross  describes  himself  as  deeply  affected ;  this  being  the 
first  vessel  he  had  been  obliged  to  abandon,  of  thirty-six 
in  which  he  had  served,  during  the  course  of  forty-two 
years.  In  a  few  days  they  reached  their  former  depo- 
sit ;  and  the  men,  extremely  exhausted,  were  anxious 
to  leave  the  boats  and  spare  provisions  and  push  on  to 
Fury  Beach.  The  captain,  however,  considered  it  indis- 
pensable to  carry  these  to  the  other  side  of  Elizabeth 
Harbour,  as  the  nearest  spot  to  which  there  was  full 
security  of  being  able  to  return.  The  9th  June  arrived 
before  every  thing  was  brought  forward  to  that  point : 
it  was  soon  after  arranged,  that  his  nephew  and  two 
others  should  set  forward  as  a  light  party,  with  a  fort- 
night's provisions^  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  supplies^ 
and  then  return  with  their  report  to  the  main  body, 
who  were  to  proceed  by  slower  marches,  but  more 
heavily  loaded. 

On  this  laborious  journey  Captain  Ross  had  an  oppor-  Ez«ninAtion 
tunity  of  examining  the  coast,  and  ascertaining  that  the  ^^  ^*  ^'"'^ 
large  inlet  in  Brentford  Bay  was  formed  merely  by  a 
river,  and  could  afford  no  passage  to  the  western  sea. 
On  the  2/(th  June  he  met  the  advanced  party,  who  re- 
ported that  they  had  found  three  of  the  boats  washed 
away,  but  enough  still  left  for  their  purpose,  and  all  the 
provisions  in  good  condition.  On  the  1st  July  the 
whole  crew  reached  their  destination.  They  imme- 
diately enjoyed  a  hearty  meal,  and  soon  reared  a  canvass 
mansion,  which  they  named  Somerset  House. 

The  month  of  July  was  spent  in  fitting  out  the  boats,  pitHng  out 
which  were  ready  by  the  1st  of  August,  when  there  ap-  ^kmu. 
peared  a  considerable  extent  of  open  sea,  cheering  them 
with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  penetrate  through  Bar^ 
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ctiAP.  viii.  row's  Strait  into  Baffin's  Bay.  The  Toyage,  lioweTei; 
proved  very  difficult ;  masses  of  ice,  still  tossing  amid 
the  waves,  placed  them  sometimes  in  dangerous  posi- 
tions ;  and  when  they  sought  shelter  on  the  beach,  it 
was  mostly  bordered  by  lofty  precipitous  cliiis,  firom 
which,  at  this  season  of  thaw,  fragments  were  often  de- 
tached, one  of  which  might  have  crushed  them  to  pieces. 
It  was  the  29th  August  before  they  passed  Cape  Sep- 
pings,  and  arrived  at  the  junction  between  Prince  Bie- 
gent's  Inlet  and  Barrow's  Strait.  After  several  attempts 
to  run  along  the  latter,  rendered  fruitless  by  the  ice, 
they  were  obliged  to  haul  the  boats  on  shore  and  pitch 
their  tents.  There  was  still  time  to  have  accomplished 
their  object ;  but  repeated  surveys  from  the  neighbouring 
mountains  convinced  them  that  Barrow's  Strait  was 
now,  and  had  been  during  the  whole  summer,  an  im- 
penetrable mass.  By  the  24th  September  all  were 
agreed  that  no  choice  was  left  but  to  return  to  Fury 
Beach,  and  there  spend  their  fourth  Arctic  winter. 
Proceeding  therefore  in  the  boats,  on  the  dOth  Septem- 
ber they  r«K^ed  Batty  Bay,  more  than  half  the  distance ; 
but  the  ice  rendering  it  impossible  to  sail  fieurther,  they 
hauled  them  on  shore,  and  left  them  above  high- water 
mark.  Then,  carrying  the  provisions  on  sledges^  and 
making  a  somewhat  difficult  journey,  they  arrived  on  the 
7th  October  at  what  they  now  accounted  their  home. 

The  party  suffered  at  first  a  good  deal  from  cold, 
against  which  their  canvass  covering  afforded  very  im- 
perfect shelter.  They  contrived,  however,  to  envelop  it 
in  a  wall  of  snow,  and  set  up  an  additional  stove,  which 
was  so  effectual,  that  the  heat  of  6V  could  be  maintained 
vdthin.  It  was  necessary  to  make  a  reduction  in  tho 
allowance  of  preserved  meats;  bread  was  somewhat 
deficient;  and  the  stock  of  wine  and  spirits  was  entirely 
exhausted.  However,  as  they  had  caught  a  few  foxes, 
which  were  considered  a  delicacy,  and  there  was  plenty 
of  flour,  sugar,  soups,  and  vegetables^  a  diet  could  be 
easily  arranged  sufficient  to  maintain  the  party  in  health 
and  vigour. 
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The  winter,  as  it  advanced,  proved  one  of  great  chap,  viu 
aererity ;  and  when  the  cold  reached  its  utmost  rigour,  ^.J^ 
their  dight  walls  could  no  longer  keep  the  mansion  in  winter. 
a  comfortable  heat.    The  tempestuous  weather  made  it 
impossible  to  take  exercise  in  the  open  air ;  and  at  length 
their  patience  appears  to  have  been  wearied  out  by  this 
long  and  dreary  imprisonment  within  the  Arctic  wastes. 
On  the  16th  February  1833,  Thomas,  the  carpenter,  died  p^^  ^^f^^^ 
of  scurvy, — an  event  deeply  regretted  in  itself,  and  re-  of  icarTy. 
garded  as  a  warning  of  what  was  too  likely  to  be&ll  the 
rest.    Several  of  the  seamen^  in  fact,  became  affected 
with  this  cruel  disease,  of  which  Captain  Boss  himself 
felt  the  sare  approach  by  the  return  of  pain  in  his  old 
wounds.    Their  situation  was  becoming  truly  awfiil ; 
rince,  if  they  were  not  liberated  in  the  ensuing  summer, 
little  prospect  appeared  of  their  surviving  another  year. 

In  April  and  May,  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  toavel,  M^'^^?!?^ 
while  yet  the  ice  remained  firm,  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
forward  an  ample  stock  of  provisions  to  the  position  of 
the  boats,  and  there  wait  the  opportunities  of  release. 
Though  the  distance  was  only  32  miles^  their  reduced 
numbers,  and  the  weight  of  the  loads,  obliged  them  to 
go  over  the  same  ground  eight  times,  raising  the  space 
actually  traversed  to  2A6  miles;  so  that  it  afforded 
laborious  employment  for  a  whole  month.  They  then 
returned  to  Somerset  House,  where  they  remained  till 
the  8th  of  July ;  on  which  day  the  whole  party  quitted, 
without  regret,  this  dreary  hopie,  and,  Uiough  much 
encumbered  by  the  transport  of  the  sick,  arrived  on  the 
12th  at  their  boat-station  in  Batty  Bay. 

The  aspect  of  the  sea  was  now  watched  with  intense  Watching 
anxiety,  not  unmingled  with  dread  ;  yet  the  very  habit  ^^ 
of  observing  and  of  speculating  on  their  prospects,— 
some  daily  mounting  the  neighbouring  hill,  and  others 
reviewing  their  report, — ^kept  their  spirits  in  a  state  of 
salutary  activity.  The  pursuit  of  feathered  game,  which 
always  afforded  the  hope,  and  sometimes  the  reality,  of 
a  good  supper,  also  enlivened  their  time.  A  month  was 
passed  in  vain  expectation ;  when  at  length,  on  the 
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CHAP,  vni  evening  of  the  14th  August,  a  lane  of  water  appeared 
leading  to  the  northward.  Next  morning  the  seamen 
were  in  movement  at  an  early  hour;  and,  having  cleared 
the  shore  of  the  ice  that  olMtructed  it,  they  emharked 
the  provisions  and  stores,  and  hy  eight  o'clock  were 
under  weigh,  with  a  fistvourahle  wind.  At  midnight 
they  passed  £lwin's  Bay,  and  on  the  16th  had  come  to 
the  fiuihest  point  reached  in  the  preceding  year, — a  spot 
which  excited  some  painful  recollectioDa.  However, 
though  all  passage  to  the  east  was  closed,  there  was  still 
an  open  lane  hy  which  they  could  proceed  northwards. 
In  Uie  evening  of  that  day,  they  were  at  the  north- 
eastern point  of  America,  and  heheld  the  sea  in  that 
direction  quite  navigable,  though  encumbered  with  ice. 
At  three  in  the  morning  of  the  l7th,  they  were  in  mo- 
tion, making  their  way  through  the  loose  pieces,  till, 
favoured  by  a  southern  breeze,  they  turned  the  point  of 
the  solid  mass  which  obstructed  the  inlet,  and  saw  the 
wide  expanse  of  Barrow's  Strait  open  before  them. 
Wafted  on  as  if  by  magic,  they  reached  the  opposite 
shore,  which  they  sailed  along  to  within  twelve  miles  of 
Cape  York,  having  made  in  this  day  seventy-two  miles. 
In  the  two  foUowing  they  passed  Admiralty  Inlet,  and 
came  within  six  or  seven  miles  of  that  called  Navy 
Board ;  after  which  they  were  detained  four  days  by 
contrary  winds,  and  obliged  to  reduce  their  allowance 
of  provisions.  On  the  26th,  however,  they  could  again 
use  their  oars,  and  reached  the  eastern  side  of  Navy 
Board  Inlet,  where  they  found  a  good  harbour  for  the 
night 

At  four  in  the  morning  of  the  26th,  they  were  roused 
from  sleep  by  the  look-out-man  announcing  **  a  sail," 
which,  viewed  through  a  glass,  proved  evidently  to  be  a 
ship.  All  were  presently  in  motion,  and  their  hopes 
and  fears  were  variously  expressed.  But  they  were 
detained  by  calms  and  light  shifting  airs  ;  and,  a  breeze 
springing  up,  the  vessel  made  sail  with  a  rapidity  which 
left  them  hopelessly  behind.  About  ten,  however,  they 
descried  another,  which  seemed  to  be  lying-to ;  but  she, 
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also,  soon  bore  up  under  all  aail,  and  appeared  to  be  &st  chap  yiil 
leaving  them.  Happily  a  calm  succeeded,  and,  by  hard  hm  Isabella 
rowing,  they  approached  so  near  that  their  signals  were  of  HoIL 
peroeired,  when  she  was  seen  to  heave  to  and  lower  a 
boat,  which  made  directly  towards  them.  On  its  arri- 
val, the  mate  in  command  asked  if  they  were  in  distress 
and  had  lost  their  vessel,  profiering  his  aid  ;  stating,  in 
answer  to  their  inquiries,  that  he  belonged  to  the  Isabella 
of  Hull,  once  commanded  by  Captain  Ross,  now  by 
Captain  Humphreys.  On  being  told  that  the  former 
person  stood  before  him,  his  brain  was  so  puzzled  that 
he  declared  the  captain  must  be  under  a  mistake,  as  he 
had  certainly  been  dead  two  years.  When  satisfied, 
however,  of  the  contrary,  and  that  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  the  long-absent  navigator,  he  offered  his 
hearty  congratulations,  and  hastened  back  to  the  ship 
with  the  gratifying  intelligence.  Immediately  the  yards 
were  manned,  and  the  adventurers  were  sfduted  with 
three  loud  cheers.  The  scene  on  their  arrival  may  be 
much  more  easily  conceived  than  described.  **  Every  «^^. 
man  was  hungry,  and  was  to  be  fed ;  all  were  ragged,  bSS. 
and  were  to  be  clothed ;  there  was  not  one  to  whom 
washing  was  not  indispensable,  nor  one  whom  his  beard 
did  not  deprive  of  all  English  semblance, — ^it  was  wash- 
ing, dressing,  shaving,  eating,  all  intermingled.*'  Then 
**  interminable  questions  to  be  asked  and  answered,** — 
all  the  adventures  of  the  Victory,  all  the  English  news 
of  four  years.  At  length  they  were  accommodated  with 
erery  thing,  and  retired  to  rest ;  **  and  I  trust,"  adds 
Captain  Ross,  ''there  was  not  one  man  among  us  who  ^ 
did  not  then  express,  where  it  was  due,  his  gratitude  for  at  their 
that  interposition  which  had  raised  us  all  fi^m  a  despair  ^'^^^ 
which  none  could  now  forget,  and  had  brought  us  from 
the  very  borders  of  a  not  distant  grave  to  life,  and 
friends,  and  civilisation.'*  Such,  however,  was  the  effect 
of  previous  hardship,  that  few  of  them  could  sleep  on  a 
bed ;  and  some  time  was  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
enjoy  this  and  other  accommodations  of  ordinary  life. 
Captain  Humphreys  had  sailed  up  Barrow's  Strait  in 
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CHAP,  viii  search  of  the  Victoiy,  and  even  attempted  to  croes  Prince 
iviavln  Regent's  Inlet;  but  he  had  heen  arrested  by  a  field  of  ice, 
Bafflni  Bay.  and  was  now  returning.  EUtving  only  two-thirds  of  a 
cargo,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  for  some  time  in  Baffin's 
Bay.  On  the  13th  September  they  fell  in  with  the  fleet 
of  whalers  on  the  fishing-gronnd,  when  all  of  the  captains 
came  on  board  to  welcome  the  discoverers^  and  some  of 
them  brought  presents  from  their  own  stores,  which 
were  Tery  acceptable.  On  the  90th  September  the  fish- 
Anirai  at  ery  being  no  longer  practicable,  the  lobelia  left  Davis' 
Straits,  and  on  the  12th  October  reached  Stromness  in 
Orkney.  The  inteUigence  respecting  the  adventurous 
individuals  she  had  on  board  spread  thence  like  lightning 
through  the  kingdom ;  for  never  had  any  event  con- 
nected with  maritime  enterprise,  at  least  in  our  day, 
produced  so  strong  a  sensation.  With  the  fourth  winter 
hope  was  almost  extinguished  in  the  breasts  even  of  the 
most  sanguine ;  and  Captain  Ross  with  his  companions, 
having  been  numbered  among  the  many  victims  who 
have  fallen  in  this  hazardous  career,  were  received  now 
as  men  risen  from  the  grave.  On  his  landing  at  Hull, 
Recrpttoaat  on  the  18th,  such  crowds  were  attracted  that  he  could 
London.  with  difficulty  reach  the  iuu.  After  receiving  the  free- 
dom of  the  town,  and  a  public  entertainment,  he  pro- 
ceeded next  day  to  London,  and  having  reported  himself 
to  the  Admiralty,  was  presented  on  the  morrow  to  his 
majesty  at  Windsor,  from  whom  he  experienced  a  most 
gracious  reception. 
Reward!  to  To  this  meritorious  body  of  men  the  public  were  fully 
^^''  disposed  to  make  a  liberal  remuneration  for  their  toils  and 
dangers ;  and  government  to  a  certain  degree  was  inclined 
to  second  their  dispositions.  Although  no  obligations 
had  been  incurred,  the  inferior  officers  and  seamen  re- 
ceived double  pay  from  the  period  of  their  departure  to 
the  time  of  their  leaving  the  ship,  and  full  pay  from 
that  date  till  their  arrival  in  England.  Those  who 
desired,  and  were  qualified,  obtained  employment  and 
promotion.  Commander  Ross  was  insured,  after  the 
necessary  preparation  of  another  year's  service,  of  being 
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to  the  rank  of  post-captain.    The  saigeoxiy  the  gsap.  vm 
gunner,  and  the  parser,  were  appointed  to  eligible  situa*  p,Q,^^^ani 
tions  in  the  navy.   Captain  Ross  alone,  apparently  from 
an  excess  of  the  landable  spirit  of  economy,  was  refused 
cTeiy  thing,  except  the  half-pay  which  had  aocomnlated 
daring  his  absence,  and  to  which  he  woald  ha,ye  been 
M^oally  entitled  had  he  remained  at  home.    He  had 
therefore  ample  ground  for  an  appeal  to  Parliament ;  puunmm. 
and,  in  April  1834^  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com-  tary  rewahL 
mens  decided,  that,  considering  the  importance  of  the 
object,  and  all  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the  expedi- 
tion, they  would  not  transgress  the  bounds  of  a  prudent 
liberality  by  recommending  that  the  sum  of  £6000 
should  be  voted  to  him. 

In  taking  a  general  view  of  this  voyage,  we  do  not  Renits  of 
consider  it  as  within  our  province  to  notice  any  defects  ^^  ^y*s^ 
which  might  perhaps  be  detected  in  the  narrative  or 
chart,  but  shall  simply  remark  that  it  has  not  been  un- 
productive of  veiy  important  discoveries.  Additional 
doubts  have  indeed  been  thereby  thrown  on  the  existence^ 
or  at  least  the  practicability  of  a  north-west  passage.  The 
channel  which  had  for  some  time  been  considered  as  offer- 
ing the  best  ground  for  hope,  has  been  found  obstructed 
by  the  extensive  territory  of  Boothia.*  There  remains 
only  the  strait  to  the  south  of  the  Georgian  Islands,  which 
Captain  Parry,  in  two  successive  seasons  attempted  with- 
out success.  The  two  other  courses  mentioned  by  Captain 
Beaufort,  in  his  evidence  before  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  one  northward  through  the  Wel- 
lington Channel,  the  other  south-west  from  Leopold 
Island,  appear  to  us  to  offer  very  slender  promise.  An  in- 
creased probability  is  however  presented,  that  a  vessel  []^^S*Sm!! 
which  should,  in  some  fiivourable  season,  penetrate  south- 
ward between  Banks*  Land  and  Cape  Walker,  the  appa- 
rent extremity  of  Boothia,  would  find  an  open  and  un- 
obstructed navigation  to  Behring's  Strait  However  this 

*  See  notices  of  sabseqiieiit  dlMoreries  respecting  Boothia 
on  pages  863-369. 
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may  be,  the  actual  coast  diaooyered  by  Captain  Ross  was 
ooDBidezable  and  important.  The  noiihcnn  termination 
of  the  American  continent  is  the  last  of  the  great 
boundaries  of  the  earth  which  has  been  left  for  modem 
enterprise  to  explore,  and  to  this  interesting  object  he 
made  some  important  contributions.  Even  the  survey 
and  description  of  this  laige  insular  tract  forms  a  con- 
siderable accession  to  geography.  The  value  of  his 
magnetic  observatbns^  too,  has  been  highly  appreciated 
by  Professor  Barlow,  so  eminent  in  this  department  of 
science,  by  Captain  Beaufort,  and  by  Mr  Children. 

During  the  deep  though  desponding  interest  felt  for 
Captain  Ross's  expedition,  a  number  of  spirited  indivi- 
duals raised  a  subscription,  which,  aided  by  £2000  from 
goveniment,  enabled  them  to  send  out  Ci^tain  Back, — 
the  active  companion  of  Captain  Franklin, — ^to  trace,  if 
possible,  the  fote  of  the  Victory.  After  his  departure, 
the  long-absent  navigator  returned  home ;  but,  before 
the  tidings  could  be  conveyed  to  Captain  Back,  he  had 
landed  at  New  York,  and  reached  the  northern  lakes. 
Having,  therefore,  gone  so  fiff,  he  was  instructed  to  pro- 
ceed, and  undertake  the  exploration  of  that  small  portion 
of  the  American  coast  which  intervened  between  the 
farthest  points  reached  by  Roes  on  the  one  side  and  Frank- 
lin on  the  other.  In  this  career  he  discovered  a  new 
river,  the  Thlew-ee^hoh,  on  which  he  embarked,  with  the 
assurance  that  it  would  carry  him  down  to  the  sea. 
After  overcoming  various  hardships  and  difficulties,  he 
succeeded  in  reaching  its  termination,  and  entered  a  large 
bay  of  the  northern  ocean.  He  traced  the  whole  circuit 
of  its  shores,  and  even  obtained  views  of  the  coast  both 
to  the  east  and  west.  He  did  not,  however,  reach  Sir 
James  Ross's  pillar,  and  thus  could  not  connect  his  own 
discoveries  vrith  those  of  his  predecessor.  There  only 
appeared  reason  to  believe,  on  comparing  the  two,  that 
Boothia,  instead  of  a  very  extensive  peninsula,  was  in 
reality  an  island,  separated  by  a  channel  from  the  body 
of  America.  On  the  whole.  Captain  Back's  journey  being 
performed  by  land  or  in  boats^  is  foreign  to  our  present 
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rabject,  aud  belongs  properly  to  the  continent.    Accord-  CHAP.  VliL 
ingly  it  has  been  narrated  at  some  length  in  the  volumes 
of  the  scries  which  relate  to  British  America.* 

In  1897  and  1838,  expeditions  were  undertaken,  under  e 
the  direction  of  th&  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  by  Messrs  ^ 
Dease  and  Simpson,  by  whom  a  good  d^  of  farther  in- 
formation was  collected.  These  journeys,  however,  were 
carried  on  similarly  to  that  of  Captain  Back,  and  solely 
with  the  view  of  exploring  the  boundaries  of  the 
continental  coast.  The  leading  particulars  therefore 
have  been  narrated  in  the  work  already  referred  to.t 


*  Vol.  iii.  chap.  IL 

t  Ibld.veLaiLFNCe??.    Appendix,  pages  35&,  aT2;  Ao. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Modem  Vo^offet  i4rwardt  th»  Iforth  PoU. 

Expedition  of  Captain  Phipps  (Lord  Mnl^nTe) ;  Progren 
arrested  by  the  Ice ;  His  Return— Sooresby  ;  Varioos  im- 
portant Obserrationa  made  by  him  ;  Voyage  to  the  Eastern 
Coast  of  Greenland  ;  Discoveries ;  Returns  to  England— 
Qavering's  Voyage  and  Discoveries — Expedition  of  Graah 
-De  BloBseville— Dntaillie— Bnchan's  Expedition— -PMry"! 
Foorth  Expedition,  in  which  he  attempts  to  reach  the  Pole ; 
Progress  along  the  Coast  of  Spitsbergen ;  The  Boats  arrive 
at  the  Ice ;  Mode  of  Travelling ;  Varioos  Obstacles  en- 
countered ;  Compelled  to  retum--Qnestion  as  to  the  Praoti- 
oability  of  reaching  the  Pole. 

CHAP.  IX.  Since  the  times  of  Hadson  and  Fotherby,  comprehend- 
r4n«oln       ^  ^  period  of  more  than  a  century,  the  attempt  to 
noniivrn      rwich  and  to  cross  the  North  Pole  had  not  been  resumed* 
•xploratioo.  ,^^  extraordinary  zeal,  however,  which  in  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Greoi^  III.,  and  under  the  patron- 
age of  that  excellent  monarch,  was  kindled  in  the  cause 
of  naval  discovery,  failed  not  to  extend  in  this  direction. 
Mr.  Daines  Barrington,  distinguished  by  the  union  of 
rank  with  scientific  acquirements,  espoused  with  ardour 
the  belief  that,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  the  pole  of 
the  earth  might  be  reached,  and  various  (acts  thereby 
brought  to  light,  which  at  present  are  hid  in  mystery. 
He  read  to  the  Royal  Society  several  papers  on  this 
DKinea         subject,  which  were  afterwards  reduced  into  a  separate 
Barrington.  treatise ;  and  that  learned  body,  eagerly  imbibing  the 
opinions  of  their  eminent  associate,  solicited  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  to  fit  out  an  expedition  which  might 
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attempt  to  realize  this  interesting  object.  The  Earl  chap.ix 
of  Sandwich,  then  at  the  head  of  the  naval  department,  captein' 
entered  with  ardour  into  the  society's  views,  and  drew  Phtpps. 
up  the  plan  of  an  expedition,  which  he  submitted  to 
his  majesty.  The  intentions  of  government  having  now 
transpired,  Captain  John  Phipps,  afterwards  Lord  Mul- 
greve,  offered  himself  for  the  command,  and  was  ac- 
cepted. Two  bomb-vessels,  known  under  the  rather 
odd  names  of  the  Racehorse  and  the  Carcass,  were 
selected,  and  stored  with  an  ample  provision  of  wine, 
spirits^  and  whatever  else  could  contribute  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  crews ;  the  latter  of  which  was  in- 
trusted to  Lieutenant  Lutwidge,  under  whom  Horatio 
Nelson,  afterwards  so  celebrated  in  the  naval  annals  of 
Britain,  served  as  cockswain.  Other  equipments  were 
added,  not  hitherto  customary  in  nautical  preparations. 
All  previous  attempts  were  made  by  mercantile  bodies, 
who  were  content  to  combine  geograpliical  discovery 
with  certain  views  of  commercial  advantage ;  whereas  _.^ 
the  expeditions  projected  under  the  auspices  of  Geoi^  fle  expedi- 
III.  were  the  first  which  had  the  promotion  of  science  ^^""^ 
for  their  sole  object.  Mr  Israel  Lyons^  an  eminent 
astronomical  observer,  was  employed  by  the  Board  of 
Longitude  to  supply  the  ships  with  suitable  instru- 
ments ;  to  which  were  added  two  chronometers,  made 
with  the  greatest  care  by  Kendall  and  Arnold,  for 
measuring  the  distance  from  the  first  meridian  by 
difference  of  time.  Mr  Cumming  constructed  a  seconds- 
pendulum,  fitted  to  determine  the  range  of  vibration 
in  high  latitudes;  while  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  M. 
d'Alembert  drew  up  instructions  suggesting  various 
scientific  objects,  respecting  which  it  was  thought 
desirable  that  observations  should  be  repeated.  The 
vessels  were  also  provided  with  Dr  Irving's  apparatus 
for  distilling  fresh  water  from  the  sea, — an  invention 
which,  being  then  recent,  excited  much  interest. 

Thus  equipped,  the  expedition  began  to  move  on  the 
21st  May  1773  ;  but  being  detained  by  contrary  winds,  ^JJJ|"**^* 
did  not  leave  the  Nore  till  the  4th  June.    The  last 
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CHAP.  IX.  object  seen  on  land  was  Whitby  Abbey ;  and  Captain 
Siztyde'      Phipps  then  steered  into  the  mid-channel  of  the  Gcp- 
greetof       man  Ocean^  endeavouring  to  avoid  both  Norway  and 
lautade.       Shetland.    In  sixty  degrees  of  latitude  the  sun  set 
about  twenty  minutes  past  nine ;  the  clouds  making 
a  beautiful  appearance  by  the  reflection  of  its  rays 
when  below  the  horizon.    In  latitude  66^,  on  the  19th 
June,  that  luminary,  even  at  midnight,  was  still  visible. 
Deep  Kmnd-  Captain  Phipps  here  made  deeper  soundings  than  were 
iiH{i^  ever  before  attempted;  reaching  with  a  very  heavy 

lead  not  less  than  780  fiithoms.  The  temperature  at 
that  depth  was  26**  Fahrenheit,  while  in  the  air  it  was 
48^  Trial  was  now  made  of  Dr  Irving's  apparatus^ 
which  was  considered  completely  successful ;  inasmuch 
as  it  was  found  to  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  per- 
fectly good  water,  either  for  drinking  or  cooking,  with- 
out any  inconvenient  expense  of  fueL  This  fiivourable 
opinion  has  not  been  confirmed  by  experience ;  and  the 
practice,  owing,  we  believe,  to  the  quantity  of  coal 
required,  has  never  come  into  general  use. 
On  the  27th  June  the  navigators  found  themselves  in 
Bgrnxitrgfu-  ^|jg  la^j^u^g  of  ^|jg  southern  extremity  of  Spitzbeigen, 

without  any  appearance  either  of  ice  or  land ;  but  two 
days  after  Uiey  saw  the  shore,  and  stood  close  in.  This 
coast  ^  appeared  to  be  neither  habitable  nor  accessible ; 
for  it  was  formed  by  high  barren  black  rocks,  without 
the  least  mark  of  vegetation ;  in  many  places  bare  and 
pointed ;  in  other  parts  covered  with  snow,  appearing 
even  above  the  clouds :  the  valleys  between  the  high 
cliffs  were  filled  with  snow  and  ice.  The  prospect 
would  have  suggested  the  idea  of  perpetual  winter,  had 
not  the  mildness  of  the  weather,  the  smooth  water,  bright 
sunshine,  and  constant  daylight,  given  a  cheerfulness 
ndsiit  of  '^^  novelty  to  the  whole  of  this  striking  and  romantic 
the  moua  Bcene."  In  sailing  along  this  bold  and  lofty  coast,  tho 
mariners  enjoyed  gentle  gales  and  measured  the  height 
of  several  of  the  mountains,  one  of  which  was  found  to 
be  4600  feet.  On  the  following  morning  they  learned, 
from  the  master  of  a  Greenlandman,  that  there  was  ice 
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sixteen  leagued  to  the  westward,  and  that  one  Dutch  CHAP.  IX 
and  two  Ekiglish  ships  had  been  lost  in  the  course  of 
the  season. 

In  the  first  days  of  July,  Captain  Phipps  continued  Maicdaieiui 
to  steer  along  the  shoi^ ;  and  on  the  4th  he  came  to  ^^^^ 
Magdalena  Hoek,  near  which  he  landed,  and  began  to 
make  obeervations  upon  the  variation  of  the  compass^ 
which  were  soon  interrupted  by  a  thick  tog.     Being 
informed  by  the  Rockingham,  a  yeasel  employed  in 
the  fishery,  that  the  ice  was  ten  leagues  off  Hakluyt's 
Headland,  he  determined  to  direct  his  course  for  that 
part  of  Spitzbergen.    On  the  6th,  as  he  was  avoiding 
certain  islands  near  Danes  Gat,  something  white  was  gtnfmiar  ■». 
seen  through  the  mist,  and  a  noise  was  heard  as  of  surf  pearanoe  uf 
breaking  upon  the  shore.    The  commander,  desiring  ^^^  ^^ 
the  Carcass  to  keep  close  to  him,  resolved  to  stand 
towards  it  and  see  what  it  was.    Erelong,  amid  thick 
fog,  the  crews  saw  an  object  on  their  bow,  partly  black 
and  partly  covered  with  snow,  which  they  at  first  mis- 
took for  land :  it  soon,  however,  proved  to  be  the  main 
body  of  the  ice,  on  which  wind  and  sea  were  beating 
with  such  violence  that  they  could  not  have  escaped, 
except  by  constant  change  of  tack,  and  by  the  utmost 
alertness  of  officers  and  men. 

Captain  Phipps,  finding  himself  now  upon  the  great  Chftnge  off 
field,  and  being  informed  that  it  extended  unbroken  to  ^""^^''^ 
the  north-west,  determined  to  move  eastward, — a  direc- 
tion seldom  taken  by  the  whale-fishers, — ^where  he 
hoped  to  find  some  opening  to  them  unknown.  Con- 
tinuing to  work  his  way  against  the  wind,  between  the 
loe  and  the  land,  he  passed  first  Hakluyt's  Headland, 
then  Vogel  Sang,  and  on  the  7th  found  himself  ap- 
proaching the  bold  pinnacle  of  Cloven  Cliff,— a  remaric- 
able  promontory,  named  firom  its  resemblance  to  a 
cloven  hoof,  and  which,  from  its  perpendicular  form,  is 
never  covered  with  snow.  Here,  as  the  frozen  masses 
increased  in  number  and  size,  the  officers,  after  full 
deliberation,  concluded  it  vain  to  attempt  penetmting 
any  farther  in  this  direction;  and  they  wero  fiffther 
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COAP.ix  diflcouragedy  by  considering  that  this  was  nearly  the 
place  in  which  all  previous  nayigators  had  been 
checked  in  their  efforts  to  reach  the  Pole.  The  com- 
mander therefore  came  to  the  resolution  of  standing 
to  the  westward,  cherishing  some  hopes  of  a  passage 
in  that  course.  He  had  a  dreary  ran,  immersed  in 
fogs  so  thick  that  the  ships,  eren  when  yery  near,  oonld 
not  see  each  other ;  and  a  number  of  the  crew,  notwith- 
standing an  extra  fdlowance  of  wine  and  spirits,  became 
afiected  with  rheumatic  colds  and  pains  in  the  bones. 
Having  made  ten  degrees  to  the  westward,  without 
the  least  appearance  of  an  opening,  he  determined 
again  to  try  Uie  east,  in  the  hope  that  the  continuance 
of  warm  weather  might  have  dissolved  the  barriers 
which  had  formerly  arrested  his  progress.  On  the 
12th  July  the  navigators  were  a  second  time  in  the 
vicinity  oi  Cloven  Cliff,  and  found  a  good  harbour  on 
the  island  to  which  it  is  attached  by  a  narrow  isthmus. 
Here  they  obtained  abundance  of  water,  and,  though 
interrupted  by  fog,  made  some  important  celestial 
observations, — ^taking  the  bearings  and  altitudes  of  the 
principal  objects  on  the  coast.  In  endeavouring  to 
push  on,  however,  the  captain  was  stopped  at  nearly 
the  same  point  as  before, — ^finding  the  ice  locked  in 
with  the  land,  and  no  passage  either  to  the  east  or 
north.  In  despair,  he  turned  once  more  westward,  and 
kept  close  to  the  main  field,  pushing  into  all  its  open- 
ings, some  of  which,  being  nearly  two  leagues  long, 
afforded  hopes  of  success ;  but  they  proved  to  be  only 
ice-bays.  Near  Hakluyt's  Headland  the  ships  suffered 
a  severe  pressure  between  a  loose  fragment  and  the 
fixed  mass.  He  now  perceived  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely unsafe  to  proceed  before  an  easterly  breeze, 
which  brought  in  idl  the  loose  pieces,  and  diore  them 
against  the  great  field,  making  it  resemble  a  rocky 
thore ;  and  it  proved  both  easier  and  safer  to  sail  against 
the  wind.  He  resolved,  in  spite  of  repeated  repulses^ 
to  try  another  effort  to  the  eastward ;  and  this  time  he 
was  rewarded  by  some  progress.    Making  way  through 
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the  floating  ioe^  he  came  to  an  open  aea^  stretching  chap.  UL 

norih-easty  which  inspired  the  most  flattering  hopes.      

The  coast  was  neither  so  lofty  nor  exhibited  the  same 
monotonous  aspect  as  the  one  he  had  just  passed ;  the 
tints  being  more  yaried^  and  haying  more  of  the  naiural 
colour  of  earth,  had  caused  the  early  navigators  to  gire 
to  different  points  the  names  of  Red  Beach,  Red  Hill, 
and  Red  Cliff.  At  length  he  reached  Moffen,  a  lown^g^ 
flat  island,  covered  with  numerous  flocks  of  wild  fowl,  uiand. 
He  continued  two  days  longer  to  sail  through  an  open 
sea,  meeting  only  loose  masses,  till,  on  the  27th,  he  was 
stopped  by  the  main  body  of  the  ice  lying  east  and  west. 
He  then  coasted  it  to  the  eastward,  pushing  the  ship, 
by  a  press  of  canvass,  into  the  icy  bays  or  openings, 
notwithstanding  the  large  pieces  by  which  these  wero 
encumbered.  On  the  29th  July  the  expedition  reached 
another  island,  laiger  than  Moffen,  clothed  with  moss, 
and  well  supplied  with  deer;  on  the  shoro  of  which 
wero  found  large  fir-trees^  some  seventy  feet  long, 
partly  torn  up  by  the  roots^  partly  cut  down  by  the 
axe,  and  fashioned  into  dlfferont  shapes^  but  all  perfectly 
entiro*    Two  of  the  officers  engaged  in  an  encounter  Enoonntor 

o^o  with  tt  wa1> 

with  a  walrus,  from  which  they  came  off  with  little  „& 
honour.  The  animal  being  alone,  was  wounded  in  the 
first  instance ;  but,  plunging  into  the  deep,  he  obtained 
a  roinforcement  of  his  fellows,  who  made  a  united 
attack  upon  the  boat,  wrested  an  oar  from  one  of  the 
men,  and  had  nearly  overset  her,  when  another  boat 
from  the  Carcass^  under  the  command  of  Nelson,  came 
to  her  relief. 

From  the  point  which  the  discoverors  had  nowRetomof 
reached,  they  saw  that  remote  peninsula  of  Spitzber-  '^ 
gen  which  the  Dutch  call  North-east-land,  and  beyond 
it  the  range  of  the  Seven  Islands.  The  ioe,  however, 
began  to  gather  round  them,  and  Captain  Lutwidge, 
on  ascending  to  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  saw  to  the  east- 
ward one  continued  frozen  surfuse,  bounded  only  by 
the  horizon.  The  diips  were  now  becalmed  amid  a 
very  beautiful  and  picturesque  scene;  the  immense 
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CHAP.  IX   field  being  covered  with  snow,  except  where  some 

AiarmoTthe  P^'^^  ^^  water  were  coated  with  a  newly  formed  cnut. 

pOobL  The  mariners  attempted  in  vain  to  make  any  progren ; 

the  ice  closed  fast,  and  no  opening  was  any  where  seen, 
except  for  about  a  mile  and  a  hfdf  round  the  Tessels. 
The  pilots,  who  had  never  before  proceeded  so  fiir,  were 
seriously  alarmed  lest  they  should  be  beset.  Nor  were 
their  fears  groundless;  for  next  day  the  ships  were 
frosen  in  faster  than  ever,  not  having  room  to  turn, 
while  the  passage  by  which  they  entered  had  entirely 
closed  up  behind  them.  There  was  no  longer  any  time 
for  deliberation.    They  began  sawing  through  deep  ice, 

p,^  of  some  of  which  was  twelve  feet  thick ;  and  these  labori- 
pe  by  ous  efibrts  only  enabled  them  to  move  three  hundred 
^'^^^^  yards  westward  ;  while  the  mass  by  which  they  were 
invested  was  moving  in  the  opponte  direction,  carrying 
them  along  with  it.  In  these  circumstances,  Captain 
Phipps  conceived  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  putting  out 
the  boats  and  dragging  them  over  the  surfece,  with  the 
Tiew  of  reaching  the  Dutch  fishermen  who  usually 
about  this  period  were  known  to  shape  their  course 
homewards.  On  the  7th  August  they  had  got  forward 
two  miles;  and  the  commander,  on  his  returning  to 
the  ships,  finding  the  ice  round  them  a  little  more  open, 
caused  all  the  sidls  to  be  set,  by  which  means  they  were 
made  to  move,  though  but  slowly,  and  still  counteracted 
by  the  drift  ice.    However,  being  favoured  by  moist 

S^^^^Qf^and  foggy  weather,  their  progress  soon  became  more 
n4)id.  They  came  up  with  the  boats^  and  took  them 
on  board ;  and  on  the  lOth,  having  a  brisk  gale  from 
the  north-east,  they  forced  their  way  through  all  ob- 
stacles^ though  not  without  sustaining  many  heavy 
strokes,  and  breaking  the  shank  of  their  best  bower 
anchor ;  but  about  noon  they  found  themselves  in  the 
open  sea. 

Being  thus  delivered  from  their  greatest  fear,  they 
repaired  to  the  harbour  of  Smeerenberg  for  refineshment 
In  its  vicinity  they  admired  a  very  lofty  ioebeig,  which 
presented  a  perpendicular  fece  nearly  SOO  feet  high,  of 
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a  fine  light  green,  and  down  which  a  cascade  was  pour-  chap,  ix 
ing.    ^  The  black  mountain^  white  snow,  and  beautifuJ  Haitoar  of 
colour  of  the  ice,  made  a  veiy  romantic  and  unoommoo  smeeren- 
picture."    A  large  fragment,  which  had  fSillen  into  the  ^*^^ 
sea,  floated  out,  and  grounded  in  twenty-four  fathoms : 
it  stood  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  was  of  the  same  beauti- 
ful tint. 

Captain  Phipps,  before  quitting  the  Polar  world.  Polar  pbeno* 
made  some  general  remarks  on  the  phenomena  which  "^^'^ 
it  presents.  In  all  cases  he  observed  a  great  swell  near 
the  edge  of  the  ice ;  but,  whenerer  he  was  enclosed 
among  its  loose  fragments,  the  sea  was  perfectly  smooth. 
According  to  Hudson,  the  green  waters  were  free  from 
ice,  which  was  found  only  in  the  blue ;  but  no  facts 
appeared  to  confirm  this  distinction,  nor  does  there 
probably  exist  any.  Marten  described  the  sun  at  mid- 
night as  resembling  the  moon  in  appearance ;  but  our 
obserrers  could  see  no  difference  in  its  aspect,  except 
what  arose  from  its  being  lower  in  the  heavens. 

On  the  19th  August,  the  captain  weighed  for  Eng- ftoiinff  ftr 
land,  and  on  the  24th  was  somewhat  surprised  by  the  ^^^^^^ 
sight  of  the  planet  Jupiter,  no  star  having  for  a  long 
time  been  visible  amid  the  perpetual  light  of  the  north- 
em  sky.  After  passing  Shetland  on  the  7th  September, 
he  sustained  several  very  heavy  gales,  during  which  he 
lost  three  boats,  and  was  obliged  to  throw  two  guns 
overboard.  However,  having  reached  Orfordness  on 
the  24th,  he  proceeded  without  forther  difficulty  to  the 
Nore. 

The  result  of  this  voyage,  which  was  considered  as  Resoiis  or 
having  been  made  under  fiivourable  circumstancea^'***^^*** 
tended  in  some  degree  to  chill  the  hopes  of  penetrating 
more  deeply  into  the  Arctic  regions.  It  seemed  that, 
from  the  eightieth  degree,  ice  in  one  unbroken  field 
stretched  to  the  Pole.  The  probability,  however,  of 
attaining  the  desired  object  by  sailing  northwards  fh>m 
the  Pac^c,  between  America  and  Asia,  led  to  the  equip- 
ment of  Captain  Cook  for  his  third  voyage.  After  that 
attempt  had  also  fisdled,  disappointment  was  followed  as 
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CHAP. IX    usual  by  a  anspenaion  of  interest;  and  the  northeni 

Mr  Soof^bT  '^'^^  ^'^^  almost  into  an  entire  oblivion  down  to  the 
*  recent  period  when  the  spirit  of  discovery  was  again 
revived.  Pablic  attention  was  first  recalled  to  them 
by  Mr  Sooresby^  who,  bred  a  practical  whale-fisher, 
had  made  observations  with  an  intelUgent  and  scienttfio 
eye,  very  unusoal  among  those  who  pursue  a  calling  so 
rough  and  dangerous. 
In  1806,  this  gentleman  made  the  nearest  approaeh 

approach  to    ^  ^®  Po^^  that  had  as  yet  been  fully  authenticated ; 

tiM  Foia.  for  the  statements  of  the  Dutch  and  other  navigators, 
who  boast  of  having  proceeded  fiirther,  are  subject  to 
great  doubt  as  to  their  observations  of  latitude.  At  this 
time  he  was  acting  as  mate  to  his  father,  who  commanded 
a  Greenland  ship  from  Hull*  Having  left  Jan  Mayen 
and  the  Whale  Bight,  they  pushed  northwards,  when 
they  reached  an  open  sea,  so  extensive  that  its  termi- 
nation could  not  be  discovered,  and  it  was  believed  to 
stretch  four  or  five  hundred  square  leagues.  Arriving 
at  length  at  a  very  dose  field,  consisting  of  bay-ice 
compacted  by  drifting  fragments,  tliey  had  recourse  to 
towing,  boring,  warping,  and  mm-doUmg^ — a  process 

2^^^^  which  consists  in  the  use  of  a  sort  of  battering-nim« 
Having  thus  opened  a  path  across  a  very  broad  barrier, 
they  came  again  to  an  open  sea,  which  appeared  nearly 
unbounded,  having  only  the  ice  on  the  south  and  the 
land  on  the  east.  As  their  object  was  to  catch  whales, 
they  chose  a  west-north-west  direction.  SwifUy  cross- 
ing the  sliort  meridians  of  this  parallel,  they  soon  passed 
from  the  10th  degree  of  east  to  the  8th  degree  of  west 
longitude ;  their  latitude  being  TO*'  36',  and  the  sea  still 
open  on  every  side.  As  fish,  however,  did  not  appear, 
they  changed  their  tack,  and  ran  east-north-east  about 
900  miles,  till  they  came  to  the  19th  degree  of  east 
longitude,  where  they  found  themselves  in  lat.  81^  80*, 
being  a  degree  higher  than  Phipps  had  attained,  and 
only  about  600  geographical  miles  from  the  Pole.  Had 
discovery  been  their  object,  a  favourable  opportunity 
was  now  ofiered ;  and  neither  master  nor  mate  would 
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have  been  inaensible  to  the  glory  of  acquiring  enlaiged  chap,  ix 
knowledge  of  these  boundaries  of  the  earth.    But  they  fig^tr^ta  <■ 
had  been  fitted  out  by  a  mercantile  body  to  bring  home  diMovwy. 
a  cargo  of  whale-oil,  and  this  solid  purpose  could  not  be 
postponed  for  the  most  brilliant  speculations  of  science. 
The  sea  to  a  great  extent  lay  open  before  them ;  but,  as 
it  contained  no  whales,  they  steered  their  course  back- 
wards towards  Hakluyt's  Headland,  and  in  its  vicinity 
they  caught  twenty-four  of  these  valuable  Animftlwy 
from  which  were  extracted  216  tuns  of  oil. 

Mr  Scoresby  indulged  his  curiosity  by  occasionally 
landing  on  islands,  and  clambering  up  the  lofty  steeps 
which  usually  rise  from  their  shores.  The  Fair  Fore- 
land, at  the  north-west  of  Spitzbeigen,  was  the  first 
Arctic  ground  on  which  he  touched ;  but  the  fog  soon 
spread  so  thickly  that  he  could  remark  little  except  the 
immense  multitude  of  birds  which  clustered  around  the 
rocks  and  precipices.  Afterwards^  in  1818,  he  landed 
near  Mitre  Cape,  and  undertook  to  reach  the  summit  of 
the  singular  diff  of  which  it  consists.  Much  of  the 
ascent  was  over  fragments  of  rock,  so  loose  that  the  foot 
in  walking  slid  back  every  step,  and  the  party  could 
make  no  progress  but  by  the  very  laborious  operations 
of  running  and  leaping.  The  continuance  of  frost 
appean  to  cause  this  extrsordinary  decomposition  of  the  g;;^^^^ 
strata.  At  one  place  he  found  a  ridge  so  steep  and 
narrow  that  he  could  seat  himself  across  it  as  on  the 
back  of  a  horse.  He  reached  the  top,  estimated  at  3000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  about  midnight,  when 
the  sun  still  shone  bright  upon  it,  causing  such  a  rapid 
dissolution  of  the  snow,  that  streams  of  water  were 
flowing  on  all  sides.  It  is  considered  remarkable  that 
m  this  frozen  region,  where  even  at  a  moderate  eleva- 
tion the  mean  annual  temperature  must  be  below  the 
freesing-point,  the  highest  summits  should  put  off  their 
winter-covering  of  snow,  in  which  so  many  peaks,  both 
of  the  temperate  and  of  the  torrid  zoi\es,  are  perpetually 
enveloped.    It  would  appear,  however,  that  during  the 
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CHAP.  IX  short  inierral  of  continnons  sammeF-day,  the  rays  of 
^gf^^^  the  sun  heating  perpetually  on  the  mountain-tops, 
■oUr  bmL  which  are  raised  above  the  fogs  that  brood  over  the  sea, 
produce  a  degree  of  heat  much  greater  than  corresponds 
with  the  latitude.  Hence  the  general  average  of  the 
year,  and  especially  the  months  which  compose  the  long 
Arctic  night,  must  be  marked  by  a  fearful  deprenion 
of  the  caloric  influence. 

The  view  from  this  mountain  is  described  by  Mr 
Scoresby  as  equally  grand  and  beautiful.  On  the  east 
side  were  two  finely  sheltered  bays ;  while  the  sea,  un- 
ruffled by  a  single  breese,  formed  an  immense  expanse 
to  the  west.  The  icebergs  reared  their  fentastic  forms 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  highest  hills,  whose  cavities 
they  filled,  while  the  sun  illumined  but  could  not  dis- 
solve them.  The  valleys  were  enamelled  with  beds  of 
snow  and  ice,  one  of  which  extended  beyond  reach  of 
the  eye;  and  in  the  interior,  mountains  rose  beyond 
mountains,  till  they  melted  into  distance.  The  cloud- 
less canopy  above,  and  the  position  of  the  party  them- 
selves, on  the  pinnacle  of  a  rock  surrounded  by  tremen- 
dous precipices,  conspired  to  render  their  situation 
equally  singular  and  sublime.  If  a  fragment  was  de- 
tached, either  by  accident  or  design,  it  bounded  from 
rock  to  rock,  raising  smoke  at  every  blow,  and  setting 
numerous  other  pieces  in  motion,  till,  amid  showers  of 
|[^;]^[]^  stones,  it  reached  the  bottom.  The  descent  of  the  party 
was  more  difficult  and  perilous  than  the  ascent;  the 
stones  sinking  beneath  Uieir  steps,  and  rolling  down, 
obliged  them  to  walk  abreast,  otherwise  the  foremost 
might  have  been  overwhelmed  under  the  masses  which 
those  behind  him  dislodged.  Finally,  to  the  astonish- 
ment and  alarm  of  the  sailors  below,  the  mate  and  his 
companions,  at  one  place,  slid  down  an  almost  perpen- 
dicular wall  of  ice,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  the  i^ips. 
The  beach  was  found  nearly  covered  with  the  nests  of 
terns,  ducks,  and  other  tenants  of  tlie  Arctic  air,  in 
some  of  which  there  were  young,  over  whom  the  parents 
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kept  watch,  and,  by  lood  cries  and  Tehement  gestures,  chap,  ol 
sought  to  defend  them  against  the  predatory  tribes 
which  hovered  around. 

Mr  Scoresby,  also,  in  1817»  made  an  excnrnon  on  Excnraion  to 
Jan  Mayen's  Land.  The  most  striking  feature  was  the  if^j**^"^** 
stately  Beerenberg,  which  rears  its  head  6870  feet  above 
the  sea ;  and  being  seen  at  the  distance  of  thirty  or 
forty  leagues,  proves  a  conspicuous  landmark  to  the 
mariner.  The  first  objects  that  attracted  the  eye  were 
three  magnificent  icebergs,  which  rose  to  a  very  great 
height,  stretching  from  the  base  of  the  mountain  to  the 
water's  edge.  Their  usual  greenish-gray  colour,  diver- 
sified by  snow-white  patches  resembling  foam,  and  with 
black  points  of  rock  jutting  out  from  the  surface,  gave 
them  exactly  the  i^pearance  of  immense  cascades, 
which  in  fiilling  had  been  fixed  by  the  power  of  frost. 
A  party  ascended  an  eminence  which  constituted  only 
the  lower  ridge  of  the  hill,  yet  was  itself  1500  feet 
high ;  and  they  were  not  long  in  discovering  that  the 
materials  which  composed  it  were  entirely  volcanic. 
They  trode  only  upon  ashes,  slag,  baked  clay,  and 
soorie ;  and  whenever  these  substances  rolled  under  matum. 
their  feet,  the  ground  beneath  made  a  sound  like  that 
of  empty  metric  vessels  or  vaulted  caverns.  On  the 
summit  they  observed  a  qiacious  crater,  about  600  feet 
deep  and  700  yards  in  diameter,  the  bottom  of  which 
was  filled  with  alluvial  matter,  and  which,  being  en- 
compassed by  rugged  walls  of  red  clay  half-baked,  had 
the  appearance  of  a  spacious  castle.  A  spring  of  water 
penetrated  its  side  by  a  subterranean  canal,  and  disap- 
peared in  the  sand.  No  attempt  was  made  to  ascend 
the  principal  cone,  which  towered  in  awful  grandeur, 
white  with  snow,  above  the  region  of  the  clouds ;  but 
at  its  feet  was  seen  another  crater  surrounded  by  an  im- 
mense accumulation  of  castellated  lava.  A  luge  mass 
of  iron  was  found,  that  had  been  smelted  by  the  interior 
fires.  The  volcano  was  at  this  time  entirely  silent ; 
but  next  year  smoke  was  seen  rising  from  it  to  a  great 
height ;  and  the  same  phenomenon  had,  in  1818«  been 
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CHAP.  IX.  discerned  by  Captain  Gilyott  of  the  Richard,  who  even 
remarked  a  diining  redneas  like  the  embeis  of  a  huge 
fire. 

The  most  important  diacoTeriesy  however,  effected  by 
Mr  Scoreeby,  took  place  in  1822,  when  he  eaUed  in  the 
ahip  Baffin,  of  821  tons  and  60  men,  for  the  whale- 
fishery.  In  search  of  a  better  fishlng-gromid,  he  was 
led  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland, — a  tract  absolutely 
unknown,  unless  at  a  few  points  which  the  Dutch  had 
approached ;  and  it  formed  a  continuous  line  with  the 
shore  on  which  the  colonies  of  Old  Greenland,  the  sub- 
ject of  much  controversy,  were  supposed  to  have  been 
situated. 

In  approaching  this  interesting  coast,  he  was  amused' 
by  the  singularly  refractive  power  of  the  Polar  atmo- 
sphere, when  acting  upon  ice  and  other  objects  discerned 
through  its  medium.  The  rugged  surfiMse  assumed  the 
forms  of  castles,  obelisks,  and  spires,  which  here  and 
there  were  sometimes  so  linked  together  as  to  present 
the  appearance  of  an  extensive  city.  At  other  times  it 
resembled  a  forest  of  naked  trees ;  and  Fancy  scarcely 
required  an  effort  to  identify  its  varieties  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  human  art,— colossal  statues,  porticos  of  rich 
and  regular  architecture,— «ven  with  the  shapes  of  lions^ 
bears,  horses,  and  other  animals.    Ships  were  seen  in- 

verted,  and  suspended  high  in  the  air,  and  their  hulls 

■ppwucML  often  80  magnified  as  to  resemble  huge  edifices.  Objects 
really  beneath  the  horizon  were  raised  into  view  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner.  It  seems  positively  ascer- 
tained, that  points  on  the  Greenland  diore,  not  above 
3000  or  4000  feet  high,  were  seen  at  the  distance  of  160 
miles.  The  extensive  evaporation  of  the  melting  ice, 
with  the  unequal  condensation  produced  by  streams  of 
cold  air,  are  considered  as  the  chief  sources  of  this  ex- 
traordinary refraction. 

It  was  on  the  8th  of  June  that,  in  74"*  6'  north  kti- 
tude,  the  coast  was  discovered,  extending  from  north  to 
south  about  ninety  miles,  and  of  which  Uie  most  north- 
erly point  was  concluded  to  be  that  named  on  the  charts 
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Gale  Hamket^  Land,  while  the  most  southerly  appeared  chap.  ix. 
to  be  Hudson's  Hold-with-Hope.  Mr  Scoresby's  am- ^3^^ 
bition,  however,  to  mount  some  of  its  craga^  which  no  I'j^^^* 
European  foot  had  ever  trodden,  was  defeated  by  an  '" 
impassable  banrier  of  ice ;  and  a  similar  one  having 
doeed  in  behind  him,  he  was  obliged  to  sail  back  and 
forward  several  days  through  a  narrow  channel.  During 
this  interval  he  had  a  good  opportunity  of  taking  the 
bearings  and  directions  of  the  principal  objects  on  land. 
The  la^tude,  as  given  in  the  maps,  was  tolerably  correct, 
and  was  indeed  his  only  guide  in  tracing  the  positions ; 
for  the  longitude,  after  the  most  care^  observation, 
was  found  to  di£fer  seven  degrees  from  that  in  the  best 
charts^  and  ten  degrees  from  what  is  found  in  those 
usually  supplied  to  the  whale-fishers.  The  country 
was  generally  mountainous,  rugged,  and  barren,  bearing 
much  resemblance  to  Spitcbeigen,  though  less  covered 
with  snow.  It  could  not  be  ^lly  ascertained  whether 
some  low  ground  might  not  be  interposed  between 
the  sea  and  the  mountains ;  but  their  aspect,  and  the 
general  analogy  ef  the  Arctic  shores,  suggested  the 
idea  that  these  mighty  clifb  dipped  perpendicularly 
into  the  waves. 

Mr  Scoresby  followed  the  usual  system  of  naming  the  Vwam  of  Um 
more  prominent  objects  in  the  territory  embraced  by  ^/^"^ 
his  discoveries.  The  two  principal  bays  or  inlets  were 
designated  Captain  Kater  and  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  while 
two  spacious  forelands  or  projecting  peninsulas,  the 
former  supposed  to  be  an  i^nd,  were  assigned  to  Dr 
Wollaston  and  Sir  Everard  Home.  Other  bays  and 
capes  were  bestowed  upon  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  Dr 
Brinkley,  Colonel  Beaufoy,  Dr  Holland,  Mr  Herschel, 
and  some  of  the  author^s  personal  friends.  Afterwards, 
obtaining  the  view  of  some  smaller  bays  to  the  south, 
he  was  enabled  to  pay  a  similar  compliment  to  Sir 
Geoige  Mackenzie,  Sir  Charles  Giesecke,  Baron  Hum- 
boldt, M.  de  la  Place,  and  M.  Freycinet. 

He  now  made  a  movement  eastward  in  search  of 
whales,  of  which  he  found  no  traces  in  the  vicinity  of 
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CHAP.  IX  landy— e  change  of  purpose  which  was  attended  with  a 
DiitraaiDs  y^ry  difltresBing  ciicumstanoe.  William  Carr,  one  of 
*^c*<>^^  hia  most  expert  harpooners,  and  a  fine  actiye  fellow,  had 
struck  a  whale,  which  flew  off  with  such  rapidity  that 
the  line  was  jerked  out  of  its  place,  and  threateiMd  the 
sinking  of  the  boat.  Haying  snatched  the  rope  to  re> 
place  it  in  the  proper  position,  he  was  caught  by  a  sud- 
den turn,  instanUy  dragged  overboard,  and  plunged 
under  water  to  rise  no  more.  The  boat  haying  at  once 
righted  itself  the  sailors  looked  round  and  asked, 
**  Where  is  Can* !"  One  man  only  had  se^i  him  disap- 
pear, but  so  instantaneously,  that  he  could  not  describe 
the  manner  of  the  accident. 
A  new  eoMt  On  the  19th  July  the  navigators  came  in  view  of  a 
range  of  coast,  of  a  very  bold  and  peculiar  character, 
extending  about  forty  miles.  It  presented  a  mountain- 
chain  from  three  to  four  thousand  feet  high,  rising  at 
once  from  the  beach  in  precipitous  clifis,  which  termi- 
nated in  numberless  peaks^  cones,  and  pyramids.  In 
one  instance  there  appeared  to  rise  six  or  seven  tall 
parallel  chimneys;  one  of  which,  crowned  with  two 
vertical  towers,  was  called  Church  Mount.  This  coast 
received  the  name  of  Liverpool ;  while  to  the  moun- 
tains was  given  that  of  Roscoe.  The  range  of  shore 
terminated  at  Cape  Hodgson  ;  beyond  which,  however, 
steering  south-west,  they  descried  three  other  promon- 
tories ;  to  these  were  successively  given  the  appellation 
of  Cape  Lister,  Cape  Swainson,  and  Cape  Tobin.  Here 
Mr  Scoresby  took,  for  the  first  time,  the  opportunity  of 
landing;  ^en  he  found  the  beach  much  lower  than 
that  fisuiher  to  the  north,  and  consisting  in  a  great  mea- 
c^pe  SwAin-  sure  of  loose  stony  hills.  After  some  examination,  he 
came,  near  Cape  Swainson,  to  an  enclosure  similar 
to  those  which  the  Esquimaux  construct  for  their  sum- 
mer-huts, and  within  which  were  hollow  structures  like 
bee-hives,  such  as  they  use  for  stores.  There  were  also 
some  remains  of  fuel,  charred  drift-wood,  half  burnt 
moss  and  ashes ;  which  last  was  considered  as  indicating 
the  place  that  must  have  been  occupied  at  no  distant 
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period.    As  a  fiurther  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  he  CRAP.  UL 
likewise  found  instruments  of  wood  and  hone^  one  of 
them  tipped  with  iron* 

Resuming  his  course  at  sea,  and  sdll  holding  south-  jameMm^s 
westward,  he  now  discovered  a  spacious  inlet,  to  which,  ^^'^ 
in  looking  upwards,  no  houndary  could  he  seen.    While 
penetrating  this  opening  he  ohsenred  another  sound 
hianching  to  the  northward  hehind  the  Liverpool  coast, 
and  supposed  to  form  it  into  an  island.     The  opposite 
shore  of  this  entrance  was  named  Jameson's  Land,  from 
the  eminent  professor  of  natural  histoiy  in  Edinburgh 
Beyond  Cape  Hooker,  the  southern  point  of  the  coast 
just  described,  another  large  inlet  stretched  towards  tlie 
north,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Captain  Basil 
Hall.    It  had  every  appearance  of  converting  Jameson's 
Land  into  an  island ;  and  the  coast  to  the  westward  of 
it  received  the  name  of  Milne's  Land.     Between  Cape  ifUii«*iLM& 
Leslie,  constituting  the  northern  point  of  that  coast,  and 
Cape  Stevenson,  on  the  opposite  shore,  the  original 
opening  continued  to  stretch  into  the  interior,  wiUiout 
any  appearance  of  a  termination.    Combining  this  ob- 
servation with  the  position  of  Jacob's  Bight  in  the  same 
latitude  on  the  western  coast,  which  Sir  Charles  Giesecke 
traced  to  the  height  of  160  miles,  where  it  opened  into 
a  sort  of  inland  sea,  there  appeared  a  strong  presumption 
that,  instead  of  the  continuous  mass  of  limd  which  our 
maps  represent,  Greenland  composes  only  an  immense 
archipelago  of  islands.    To  this  great  inlet,  the  entrance 
of  wJiich  was  bounded  by  Cape  Tobin  on  the  north  and 
Cape  Brewster  on  the  south,  the  navigator  gave  the 
name  of  his  fether,  though  posterity  will  probably  be 
apt  to  associate  with  himself  the  name  of  **  Secrecy's 
Sound." 

These  coasts,  especially  that  of  Jameson's  Land,  were  Artk  fkira 
found  richer  in  plants  and  verdure  than  any  others  seen 
on  this  occasion  within  the  Arctic  circle,  and  almost 
meriting  the  distinction  of  Greenland.    The  grass  rose 
in  one  place  to  a  foot  in  height,  and  there  were  meadows  ^ 
of  seven!  acres  which  appeared  nearly  equal  to  any  in 
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C2IAP.  OL  England.  But  nowhere  could  a  human  being  be  dis- 
covered ;  though  there  were  every  where  tnoes  of  recent 
and  even  frequent  inhabitation.  At  the  foot  of  certain 
clifik,  named  after  Dr  Neill,  secretary  to  the  Wemerian 
Society,  were  several  hamlets  of  some  extent.  The 
huts  appear  to  have  been  winter-abodes,  not  constructed 
of  snow-slabs  like  the  cells  of  the  Esquimaux  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  but  resembling  those  of  the  Greenlanders,  dug  deep 
in  the  ground,  entered  by  a  long  winding  passage  or 
funnel,  and  roofed  with  a  wooden  frame  overlaid  with 
moss  and  earth.  The  mansion  had  thus  the  appearance 
of  a  slight  hillock.  Near  the  hamlets  were  excavations 
in  tlie  earth,  serving  as  graves,  where  implements  of 
hunting,  found  along  with  the  bones  of  the  deceased, 
proved  the  prevalence  here  of  the  general  belief  of  savage 
nations,  that  the  employments  of  man  in  the  friture  li^B 
will  exactly  resemble  those  of  the  present.  There  was 
one  wooden  coffin,  which  the  navigator  was  willing  to 
believe  might  mark  a  remnant  of  European  colonization. 
Still  it  was  thought  singular  that  the  dwellers  on  this 
coast  should  have  been  recently  so  numerous,  and  yet 
not  one  of  them  left ;  but  it  occurred  that  these  were 
probably  winter-quarters^  and  that,  during  the  summer 
the  natives  might  have  repaired  into  the  interior  in  search 
of  those  land-animals  which  retreat  to  the  southward  in 
the  more  rigorous  season. 

On  emerging  from  this  large  sound,  and  proceeding 
southward,  Mr  Scoresby  discovered  another  continuous 
range  of  coast,  where  he  observed  a  bay,  which  he  named 
after  Mr  Wallace,  and  three  capes  after  Messrs  Russell, 
PiUans,  and  Graham,  all  eminent  professors  in  the 
Scottish  capital ;  also  an  island,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Captain  Manby ;  another  island  and  a  cape,  which  he 
associated  with  the  reputation  of  Dr  Henry  and  Mr 
Dalton,  two  distinguished  chemists  at  Manchester ;  and 
finally  a  third  cape,  4hich  he  assigned  to  Dr  Barclay  of 
Edinbui^h.  ^ 

Disappointed  as  to  any  appearance  of  whales  on  this 
coast,  he  again  steered  to  the  northward,  where  ioebeigs 
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stirroaDded  him,  amounting  at  one  place  to  the  number  chap.  OL 
of  five  hundred.  This  course  brought  him  in  a  few  days  iB^^wwi 
within  sight  of  lands  stretching  still  higher  than  those 
recently  surveyed,  and  connecting  them  with  the  others 
wldch  he  had  first  discovered.  There  appeared  two  large 
territories,  seemingly  insular,  to  which  were  given  the 
names  of  Canning  and  Traill ;  and  between  them  was  a 
most  spacious  inlet,  honoured  with  the  name  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy.  On  penetrating  this  opening,  there 
arose  several  points  of  land,  probably  blands,  presenting 
a  range  of  mountains,  which  were  made  commemorative 
of  Werner,  the  celebrated  geologist ;  a  smaller  ridge  was 
assigned  to  Dr  Fleming ;  after  which  were  appropriated 
Capes  Biot,  Buache,  and  Carnegie.  He  landed  on  Traill  TnQ  Idaad. 
Island,  and  with  incredible  toil  clambered  to  the  top  of 
a  hill,  where  he  hoped  to  have  found  a  small  plain  con- 
taining a  few  specimens  of  Arctic  vegetation  ;  but  this 
summit  was  steeper  than  the  most  narrowly  pitched  roof 
of  a  house,  and,  had  not  the  opposite  side  been  a  little 
smoother,  he  would  have  found  much  difficulty  in 
sliding  down.  Beyond  this  Island,  and  separated  from. 
it  by  a  considerable  inlet  named  after  Lord  Mountnorris^ 
was  another  coast ;  the  pointed  extremity  of  which  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Captain  Parry.  This  promontory 
being  at  no  great  distance  from  Cape  Freycinet,  which 
had  been  seen  in  the  first  survey,  there  was  thus  com- 
pleted the  observation  of  a  range  of  four  hundred  miles 
of  coast,  formerly  known  only  by  the  most  imperfect 
notices,  and  which  might  therefore  be  strictly  considered 
as  a  new  discovery. 

Mr  Scoresby  forwards  approached  more  closely  to  ^pins 
Canning  Island,  and  penetrated  a  sound  between  it  and 
the  main,  connected  apparently  with  Hurry's  Inlet,  and 
where  he  gave  names  to  Capes  Allan,  Krusenstern,  and 
Buch.  He  would  have  been  happy  to  examine  more  of 
the  Greenland  coast,  having  on  one  occasion  had  a  fair 
propect  of  being  able  to  run  southward  to  Cape  Fare- 
well ;  but  the  ship  was  not  his  own,  and  his  duty  to  his 
employers  compelled  him  to  turn  in  another  direction. 
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He  had  hitherto  met  with  much  diaappointment ;  and, 
the  season  being  &r  advancedy  he  was  apprehensive  of 
being  obliged  to  retom  with  a  deficient  cargo.  But  on 
the  I6th  of  August  numerous  whales  appeared  round  the 
ship :  of  these  five  were  struck  and  three  taken,  which 
at  once  rendered  the  ship /ktH-fi^tedf  and  placed  him 
among  the  most  successful  adventurers  of  the  year.  He 
could  therefore  return  with  satisfactory  feelhigs ;  and 
the  pleasure  of  the  voyage  homeward  was  only  alloyed 
by  Uie  occurrence  of  a  violent  storm  off  Lewis,  in  which 
Sam  Chambers,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  and  active  of 
his  crew,  was  washed  overboard. 

To  these  discoveries  some  additions  were  made  next 
year  by  Captain  Clavering,  who  was  employed  by  the 
Admiralty  to  convey  Captain  Sabine  to  different  stations 
in  the  Arctic  Sea,  for  the  purpose  of  making  observations 
on  the  comparative  length  of  the  pendulum,  as  affected 
by  the  principle  of  attraction. 

Clavering  sailed  on  the  Sd  May  1823,  and  on  the  2d 
June  arrived  at  Hammerfest,  where  he  landed  the  phi- 
losopher with  his  tents  and  instruments.  The  observa- 
tions being  completed,  he  weighed  anchor  on  the  23d, 
reached  the  northern  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  and  fixed  on 
a  small  island  between  Vogel  Sang  and  Cloven  Cliff  for 
fiuiher  operations.  While  Captain  Sabine  was  employed 
upon  the  island,  he  endeavoured  to  push  into  a  more 
northern  latitude ;  but,  after  great  exertion,  he  could 
not  reach  beyond  80°  2(/.  Accompanied  by  Uie  former, 
whom  he  had  now  rejoined,  and  whose  observations  were 
finished,  he  left  this  coast  on  the  22d  July,  and  steered 
for  the  eastern  shores  of  Greenland,  of  whidi  he  came  in 
view  on  the  5th  August.  The  scene  appeared  the  most 
desolate  he  had  ever  beheld.  The  mountains  rose  to  the 
height  of  several  thousand  feet,  without  a  vestige  of  ve- 
getation, or  the  appearance  of  any  living  creature  on  the 
earth  or  in  the  air.  Even  the  dreary  waste  of  Spitcbeigen 
appeared  a  paradise  to  this.  He  landed  his  passenger 
and  the  scientific  apparatus  on  two  islands  detadied  fi^m 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  continent,  which  he  called  the 
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Pendiilnm  lalandii  and  of  which  the  outermost  point  is    oiUF.  IX 
marked  by  a  bold  headland  rising  to  the  height  of  dOOO        — 
feet. 

While  Captain  Sabine  was  employed  in  his  peculiar  ci^ytain 
researches,  the  other  surveyed  a  part  of  the  coast  which  BtMnt. 
lay  to  the  northward,  being  the  first  which  Mr  Scoresby 
saw.  It  lay  at  some  distance,  with  an  icy  barrier  in- 
terposed; but  was  found  indented  with  deep  and  spacious 
bays,  suspected  even  to  penetrate  so  £Eur  as  to  convert  all 
this  range  of  coast  into  a  cluster  of  islands.  The  inlet, 
which  the  former  navigator  had  assigned  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  was  believed  by  Clavering  to  be  that  discovered 
by  the  Dutch  mariner  Grale  Hamkes ;  but  we  have  not 
ventured  to  remove  this  last  &om  the  more  northerly 
position  preferred  by  the  scientific  whaler.  Other  open- 
ings which  occurred  in  proceeding  towards  the  north 
were  named  by  the  captain,  Foster^s  Bay,  Ardincaple 
and  Roseneath  Inlets ;  and  he  saw  bold  and  high  land 
still  stretching  in  this  direction  as  far  as  the  seventy-sixth 
degree  of  latitude. 

In  regard  to  the  natives  this  commander  was  more  intenriaw 
fortunate  than  his  predecessor,  who  saw  only  their  jMOrm. 
deserted  habitations.     On  landing  at  a  point  on  the 
flouthem  coast  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Inlet,  he  received 
intelligence  of  Esquimaux  having  been  seen  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile,  and  hastened  thither  with  one  of  his 
oflBcers.     The  natives  on  seeing  them  immeOiately  ran 
to  the  top  of  some  rocks ;  but  the  English  advanced, 
made  friendly  signs^  deposited  a  mirror  and  a  pair  of 
worsted  mittens  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  and  then 
retired.    The  savages  came  down,  took  these  articles, 
and  carried  them  away  to  the  place  of  their  retreat ;  but 
they  soon  allowed  the  strangers  to  approach  them,  though 
their  hands  when  shaken  were  found  to  tremble  vio- 
lently.   By  degrees  confidence  was  established,  and  they  OonfldenM 
conducted  the  visiters  to  their  tent,  five  feet  high  and  «"^Wfiiiiwl 
twelve  in  circumference,  composed  of  wood  and  whale- 
bone.   Their  aspect  and  conformation,  their  boats  and 
iroplementB,  exactly  corresponded  to  those  observed  by 
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CHAP.  OL  Gaptdns  F^ny  and  Lyon  in  Hudson's  Bay.  A  child, 
after  being  diligently  cleared  of  its  thick  coating  of  dirt 
and  oil,  was  found  to  have  a  tawny,  copper-coloured  skin. 
The  natives  were  astonished  and  alarmed  hey  ond  measure 
by  the  effect  of  fire-arms.  A  seal  being  shot,  one  of  them 
was  sent  to  fetch  it.  He  examined  it  all  over  till  he 
found  the  hole  made  by  the  ball^  when,  thrusting  his 
finger  into  it,  he  set  up  a  shout  of  astonishment,  dancing 
and  capering  in  the  most  extravagant  manner.  Another 
was  prevailed  upon  to  fire  a  pistol ;  but  instantly,  on 
hearing  the  report,  started  and  ran  back  into  the  tent. 

The  observations  were  not  completed  till  the  b^in- 
ning  of  September,  when  the  season  was  too  late  to  allow 
Captain  Clavering  to  gratify  his  wish  of  making  a  run 
to  the  northward.  Nor  did  he  extricate  liimself  from 
the  ice  without  some  severe  shocks ;  but^  nevertheless, 
after  spending  six  weeks  at  Drontheim,  he  entered  the 
Thames  about  the  middle  of  December. 

We  shall  here,  though  deviating  somewhat  finora  a 
Polar  direction,  notice  some  recent  attempts  to  com- 
plete the  exploration  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland. 
The  Danish  government,  which  holds  the  sovereignty 
over  this  vast  extent  of  dreary  shores,  seems  to  have 
felt  it  unsuitable,  while  others  were  making  important 
discoveries,  that  Denmark  herself  should  remain  in- 
active. In  1828,  accordingly,  they  employed  Captain 
Graah  to  proceed  from  the  western  settlements  along 
the  eastern  side,  as  high  as  Gape  Barclay,  in  latitude 
69^  13',  with  the  particular  view  of  tracing  any  indica- 
tions of  the  early  colonies  believed  to  have  been  es- 
tablished there,  but  said  to  have  been  cut  off  finom  the 
civilized  world  by  an  accumulation  of  ice.  This  officer, 
accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1829,  set  out  with  a  party 
in  an  open  boat  from  Nennortalik,  where  he  had 
wintered,  and  succeeded  in  surveying  the  coast  as  for 
as  the  latitude  of  65®  18',  when  he  was  arrested  by  the 
frost.  He  observed,  however,  in  66®  d(/  some  islands, 
which  he  conceives  were  those  of  Dane!.  Having  spent 
the  winter  of  1829-30  on  the  east  coast,  in  latitude 
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03^  22^9  in  the  spring  of  the  latter  year  he  again  saUed  chap.  ix. 
northward,  but  was  unable  even  to  reach  the  point  AndenT 
gained  in  the  preceding  summer.  He  considered  that  ooioniM 
by  his  observations  he  had  completely  disproved  the 
possibility  of  any  civilized  settlements,  with  towns  or 
churches,  having  ever  existed  on  this  part  of  Greenland. 
Only  a  few  scattered  inhabitants,  amounting  in  all  to 
between  500  and  600,  were  met  with  in  the  course  of 
his  expedition.  Their  language  and  customs  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  Esquimaux ;  yet  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  in  size,  shape,  complexion,  and  in  the 
form  and  expression  of  their  countenance,  they  differ 
materially  from  that  race,  and  bear  much  greater  affinity 
to  the  Norwegians.  Among  the  women  and  children, 
particularly,  he  observed  many  individuals  having 
brown  hair,  while  black  is  the  universal  colour  among 
the  other  Greenlanders.  In  their  intercourse  they  were 
found  to  be  friendly,  honest,  and  hospitable.* 

There  still  remained  between  the  most  northerly  Unexplored 
point  reached  by  Captain  Graah  and  Cape  Barclay, 
the  most  southerly  one  observed  by  Scoresby,  an  un- 
explored coast  of  three  degrees  and  a  half,  or  about 
240  miles  in  direct  distance.  The  French  government,  Firat  French 
ambitious  to  complete  the  survey  of  this  Arctic  tern-  •»P***^*»°» 
tory,  fitted  out  the  lalloise  brig  of  war,  and  gave  the 
command  to  M.  de  Blosseville,  already  known  as  an 
eminent  navigator.  He  sailed  from  Dunkirk  in  the 
spring  of  1833,  and  arrived  in  July  on  the  eastern  shores 
of  Iceland.  Proceeding  thence  he  explored  ten  leagues  of 
the  seacoast  of  Greenhmd  (between  68°  34^  and  68''  66'), 
which  had  never  been  described  by  any  former  discov- 
erer. From  some  unexplained  cause  he  returned  to 
Iceland,  though  he  wrote  on  the  6th  of  August  from 
Yapnafiord,  and  again  on  the  16th,  when  on  the  eastern 
coast,  that  he  was  setting  out  to  complete  his  undertak- 
ing, which  he  expected  to  efiect  in  twenty  days.  The 
Ice  was  already  dense  and  impenetrable ;  but  by  steer- 

*  Journal  of  Geo^^raphioal  Sodety,  voL  i.  p.  247,  &e. 
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CHAP.  IX.  ing  along  its  outer  edge^  as  if  it  were  land,  he  hoped 
without  danger  to  aocompliBh  his  object.  These,  how- 
ever, were  the  last  accounts  received  from  this  distin- 
guished seaman,  whose  fate  b  still  involved  in  a  painful 
mystery. 

Next  season  the  same  goveimnent  despatched  M. 
Dutaillis^  in  La  Bordelaise,  to  leani,  if  possible,  what 
had  beoome  of  his  predecessor.  He  arrived  at  Yi^na- 
fiord  on  the  22d  May  1834^  but  appears  to  have  been 
misled  by  vague  reports,  which  induced  him  to  believe 
that  De  Blosseville  had  saUed,  not  towards  the  north, 
but  to  the  western  coast  of  Iceland.  It  was  not  there- 
fore till  the  5th  August  that  he  actually  steered  in  the 
former  direction,  which  was  by  much  the  more  probable 
one ;  but  the  advanced  season,  with  the  tremendous  sea, 
so  alarmed  him,  that  he  determined  to  return.  The 
authorities  at  Paris,  however,  considering,  not  without 
reason,  that  this  search  was  very  nnsatisfiictory,  de- 
spatched, in  April  1836,  another  vessel,  named  the 
Recherche,  commanded  by  M.  Trehouart.  The  king 
also,  in  conformity  with  a  report  made  by  Admiral 
Duperrey,  offered  a  liberal  reward  to  any  one  who 
should  either  aid  in  saving  De  Blosseville^  or  even 
bring  satisfactory  intelligence  respecting  the  armament 
placed  under  his  charge.  The  Recherche  on  the  7th 
May  reached  the  coast  of  Iceland ;  but  in  July,  off 
Greenland,  the  crew  encountered  such  obstruction 
from  ice,  that  they  were  forced  to  relinquish  any 
farther  search.  M.  Trehouart  accordingly  returned 
to  the  former  place,  whence,  sailing  on  the  Ist  Septem- 
ber, he  arrived  at  Cherbouig  on  ^e  13th  of  the  same 
month.* 

We  have  departed  somewhat  from  the  regular  order 
of  time,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  in  a  connected  view 
the  discoveries  of  Mr  Scoresby  and  others  along  the 
coast  of  Greenland.    Meantime,  however,  another  at- 
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tempt  had  been  made  to  explore  the  depth  of  the  Polai  chap.  IX 
Sea.  Combined  with  Captain  Rofls's  expedition  in  captajiT 
search  of  the  North-west  Passage,  the  Dorothea  and  Bochaa 
Trent  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Buchan,  with  the  view  of  pushing  direct  to  the  Pole^ 
and  endeavoaring,  not  only  to  reach  that  grand  bound- 
aiy,  but  to  paas  across  it  to  India, — a  Yoyage  which, 
from  the  relative  position  of  these  two  parts  of  the 
globe,  would  have  been  much  shorter  by  this  route 
than  by  any  other.  It  was  contended  by  the  supporters 
of  this  undertaking,  that  the  failures  of  Hudson,  Fother- 
by,  and  Phipps,  had  occurred  in  consequence  of  their 
being  entangled  in  the  bays  of  Spitzbergen ;  that  the 
production  of  ice  takes  place  chiefly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  land ;  and  that,  by  keeping  in  the  midst  of  the 
ocean,  navigators  would  find  an  open  sea. 

Captain  Buchan,  having  set  out  early  in  the  season  Cout  of 
of  1818,  came  on  the  27th  May  in  view  of  Cherie  Island.  ^P*^****** 
Without  pausing  there,  he  stretched  along  the  western 
coast  of  Spitzbeigen  to  the  eightieth  degree  of  north 
latitude,  where  he  encountered  a  severe  storm,  which 
separated  his  vessels  for  a  time,  and  obliged  them  to  seek 
shelter  in  Magdalena  Bay.  On  the  10th  June  he  met 
several  Greenland  ships,  and  was  informed  by  the  mas- 
ters that,  in  the  great  sea  to  the  westward,  to  which  he 
had  looked  with  the  most  sanguine  hope,  the  ice  was 
completely  impenetrable.  He  determined,  therefore, 
to  turn  Hakluyt's  Headland,  and  proceed  north-east- 
ward in  the  track  ultimately  followed  by  Lord  Mulgrave. 
On  his  way  he  was  soon  completely  beset^  being  hemmed 
in  by  fields  of  ice  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  circumference, 
amid  which  icebergs  rose  in  the  rudest  and  most  &n- 
tastic  forms,  appearing  like  specks  in  a  boundless  plain 
of  alabaster.  On  the  26th  June  the  navigators  reached  Fair  lUrtn 
Fair  Haven,  situated  between  Yogel  Sang  and  Cloven  ^^»^^^^ 
Cliff.  Being  detained  here  for  some  time,  they  found 
numerous  herds  of  the  walrus  and  the  deer,  and  killed, 
after  hard  combats,  several  of  the  former,-— one  weigh- 
ing a  ton ;  while  of  the  latter  they  despatched  with 
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ease  finom  forty-five  to  fifty,  the  average  weight  of 
which  was  120  lbs.  Being  at  length  enabled  to  move 
forward,  they  reached  the  latitude  of  80®  82',  where 
they  were  beset  three  weeks.  On  the  29th  July,  the 
Dorothea  was  again  brought  into  open  water ;  but  on 
the  doth  she  was  exposed  to  a  tremendous  gale,  which 
blew  her  upon  the  main  body  of  the  ice  with  a  force 
that  she  was  unable  to  resist.  In  this  awful  situation, 
the  crew  having  no  time  to  deliberate,  determined  to 
turn  the  helm  so  tliat  the  wind  might  drive  the  ship's 
head  into  the  ice,  where  it  was  possible  they  might  find 
a  secure  lodgement  even  amid  this  fearful  tempest. 
The  rudder  was  accordingly  placed  in  the  manner 
directed,  and  a  solemn  awe  impressed  the  mariners 
during  the  few  moments  which  were  to  decide  whetlier 
the  Dorothea  was  to  be  safely  moored,  or  to  be  dashed 
to  pieces.  She  struck  with  a  terrible  shock,  which  was 
repeated  frequently  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour.  By 
that  time  she  had  forced  her  way  more  than  twice  her 
own  length  into  the  body  of  the  ice,  where  she  remained 
immovably  fixed.  By  and  by  the  gale  moderated,  and 
she  was  again  brought  into  an  open  sea ;  but  she  had 
been  so  shattered,  and  the  water  entered  by  such  nu- 
merous leaks,  that  scarcely  any  efibrt  could  preserve 
her  from  sinking.  Next  morning,  however,  being  fine, 
the  crew  with  much  difficulty  worked  her  round  to  the 
harbour  of  Smeerenberg.  There  she  was  so  far  refitted 
as  to  be  able  in  the  b^inning  of  September  to  take  the 
sea,  and  on  the  10th  October  came  in  view  of  the  coast 
of  England,  near  Flamborough  Head. 

No  farther  attempt  was  made  to  reach  the  Pole  in 
ihipt;  but,  after  a  certain  interval,  a  plan  was  devised 
to  accomplish  that  object  in  vehicles  drawn  over  the 
frozen  surfiice  of  the  ocean, — a  scheme  first  suggested 
by  Mr  Scoresby.  In  a  memoir  read  by  this  gentleman 
to  the  Wemerian  Society,  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
such  a  journey  was  neither  so  visionary  nor  so  very 
perilous  as  it  might  appear  to  those  who  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  Arctic  regions.    The  Polar  Sea,  he 
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doubted  not^  would  in  some  meridians  present  one  con-  chap.ix. 
tinned  sheet  of  ice,  the  inequalities  of  which  would  p„_^ 
oppose  no  insurmountable  barrier.     Intervals  of  open  twAt  aledca 
water  would  be  more  troublesome;  yet  the  vehicle, 
being  made  capable  of  serving  as  a  boat,  might  either 
sail  across  or  make  a  circuit  round  them.    This  convey- 
ance, he  remarked,  ought  to  be  a  sledge  formed  of  those 
light  materials  used  by  the  Esquimaux  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  boats,  and  drawn  either  by  rein-deer  or  ^    -^ 
dogs.    The  former  animals  are  so  fleet,  that,  in  favour-  teui. 
able  circumstances,  they  might  go  and  return  in  a 
fortnight,  while  the  best  d^g-team  would  require  five 
or  six  weeks ;  the  latter,  however,  would  be  more 
tractable,  and  better  fitted  for  skimming  over  thin  or 
broken  ice.    Though  the  cold  would  be  very  severe, 
yet,  as  no  alarming  increase  occuired  between  the 
seventieth  and  eightieth  degrees  of  latitude,  there  was 
little  ground  to  apprehend  that  in  the  remaining  ten 
degrees  it  should  become  insupportable^    For  provisions 
were  recommended  portable  soups,  potted  meats,  and 
other  substances,  wliich,  with  little  weight,  contained 
much  nourishment. 

These  suggestions  did  not  for  a  considerable  time  OKpMn 
attract  attention ;  but  at  length  Captain  Parry,  after  ^j^** 
his  Hiree  brilliant  voyages  to  the  north-west,  finding 
reason  to  suspect  that  his  farther  progress  in  that 
direction  was  hopeless,    turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
probability  of  penetrating  over  the  frozen  sea  to  the 
Pole.    Combining  Mr  Scoresby's  ideas  with  his  own 
observations,  and  with  a  series  of  reflections  derived 
by  Captain  Franklin  from  his  extensive  experience, 
he  submitted  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  the  plan 
of  an  expedition  over  the  Polar  ice.    Their  lordships,  New  ezpedl- 
having  referred  this  proposal  to  the  council  and  com-  j,^ 
mittee  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  received  a  favourable 
report  as  to  the  advantages  which  science  might  derive 
from  such  a  journey,  applied  themselves  with  their 
usual  alacrity  to  supply  the  captain  with  every  thing 
wliich  could  assist  him  in  tills  bold  undertaking.    The 
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CHAP.  IX.    Hecla  was  employed  to  carry  him  to  the  northern  coast 
BedAdto.      o^  Spitzbergen,  where  she  was  to  be  secured  in  a  safe 
P<^<ciMd.        harbour  or  cove ;  and  with  her  were  sent  two  boats, 
to  be  dragged  or  narigated,  according  to  circumstances^ 
from  that  island  to  the  Pole.    These  boats  being  framed 
of  ash  and  hickory,  covered  with  waterproof  canvass, 
over  which  were  successive  planks  of  fir  and  oak,  with 
a  sheet  of  stout  felt  interposed,  united  the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  strength  and  elasticity.    The  interior 
was  made  capacious  and  flat  floored,  somewhat  as  in 
troop-boats,  and  a  runner  attached  to  each  side  of  the 
keel  fitted  them  to  be  drawn  along  the  ice  like  a  sledge. 
Wheels  were  also  taken  on  board,  in  case  their  use 
should  be  found  practicable. 
gj'2*JJJj»'       The  adventurers  started  on  the  27th  March  1827, 
lion.  and  were  towed  down  the  river  by  the  Comet  steam- 

boat. On  the  4th  April  they  weighed  anchor  from 
the  Nore,  and  on  the  19th  entered  the  fine  harbour 
of  Hammerfest  in  Norway,  where  they  remained  two 
or  three  weeks,  and  took  on  board  eight  rein-deer,  with 
a  quantity  of  picked  moss  for  their  provender.  Depart- 
ing on  the  11th  May,  they  soon  found  themselves  among 
the  ice,  and  met  a  number  of  whale-ships.  On  the  Idth 
they  were  in  view  of  Hakluyt*s  Headland,  when  the 
captain  endeavoured  to  push  his  way  to  the  north-east 
in  the  track  of  Phippe.  The  vessel,  however,  was  soon 
completely  beset,  and  even  enclosed  in  a  large  floe, 
DifflcuiHCT^  which  carried  her  slowly  along  with  it.  As  every  day 
was  now  an  irretrievable  loss.  Captain  Parry  became 
impatient  in  the  extreme,  and  formed  a  plan  to  push 
off  northward,  leaving  the  ship  to  find  a  harbour  for 
herself,  where  he  trusted  on  his  return  to  trace  her  out. 
But  the  survey  of  the  route  in  the  proposed  direction 
was  most  discouraging.  In  consequence  of  some  violent 
agitation  the  preceding  season,  the  ice  had  been  piled 
up  in  innumerable  hummocks,  causing  the  sea  to  resem- 
ble a  stone-mason's  yard,  except  that  it  contained  masses 
ten  times  larger.  ThiB  state  of  the  surface,  which  would 
have  rendered  it  impossible  to  drag  the  boats  more  than 
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a  mile  in  the  day,  was  fbimd  to  pieyail  for  a  eonsider-   chap,  ix 
able  qpace  with  little  intemiptioD.    The  current  meatf-  uaowiity  of 
time  continued  to  carry  the  riiip,  with  the  floe  to  which  ftndinff  a 
ahe  waa  fastened,  slowly  to  the  eastward,  till  it  brought  {|^7  ^' 
her  into  shoal  water.    Captain  Parry  lowered  a  boat, 
and  found  some  heavy  masses  of  ice  attached  to  the 
bottom  in  six  fathoms ;  after  which  he  felt  it  quite  out 
of  the  question  to  leaye  her  with  a  diminished  crew,  and 
exposed  to  so  much  danger,  arising  from  the  combined 
difficulty  of  nnsurveyed  ground  and  ice.     The  con- 
clusion was  therefore  irresistibly  forced  upon  his  mind, 
that  a  secure  harbour  must  be  sought  for  the  vessel 
before  setting  out  with  the  boats.    No  choice  was  then 
left  but  to  steer  back  for  the  coast  of  Spitzbei^en, 
where  he  unexpectedly  lighted  on  a  very  convenient 
recess,  named  by  him  Hecla  Cove ;  and  it  proved  to  be  HeeU  Oot« 
part  of  the  bay  to  which  an  old  Dutch  chart  gives  the 
name  of  Treurenbei^.    It  was  now  the  20th  of  June,  and 
the  best  of  the  season  had  been  spent  in  beating  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  these  ice-bound  shores;   he 
therefore  resolved,  without  fiuther  delay,  to  prosecute 
the  main  object  of  his  enterprise,  and  though  scarcely 
hoping  to  reach  the  Pole,  he  determined  at  all  events 
to  push  as  far  north  as  possible.    He  took  with  him  Land 
seventy-one  days'  provision,  consisting  of  pemmican  i<'n™«/ 
(beef  dried  and  pounded),  biscuit,  cocoa,  and  rum. 
The  spirit  of  wine,  as  the  most  portable  and  concen- 
trated fiiel,  was  alone  used  for  that  purpose.    There 
were  provided  changes  of  warm  clothing,  thick  fur- 
dresses  for  sleeping  in,  and  strong  Esquimaux  boots. 
The  rein-deer  and  also  the  wheels  were  given  up  at 
once  as  altogether  useless  in  the  present  rugged  state 
of  the  ice ;  but  four  sledges,  constructed  out  of  the 
native  snow-shoes,  proved  very  convenient  for  dragging 
along  the  baggage. 

On  the  22d  June  the  expeditionary  party  quitted  the 
diip,  and  betook  themselves  to  the  boats  amid  the  cheers 
of  their  associates.    Although  all  the  shores  were  still 
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CHAP.  UL  frozen,  they  had  an  open  sea,  calm  and  smooth  as  a 
mirror,  through  which,  with  their  loaded  yesselff,  they 
advanced  slowly  bat  agreeably.  After  proceeding  thus 
for  about  eighty  miles,  they  reached,  not,  as  they  had 
hoped,  the  main  body  of  the  ice,  but  a  surfieioe  interme* 
diate  between  ice  and  water.  This  could  neither  be 
walked  nor  sailed  over,  but  was  to  be  passed  by  the  two 
methods  alternately  ;  and  it  was  on  such  a  strange  and 
perilous  plain  that  it  behoved  them  to  land,  in  order  to 
commence  their  laborious  journey  towards  the  Pole. 

Captain  Parry  describes  in  an  interesting  manner  the 
singular  mode  of  travelling  which  they  were  compelled 
to  adopt.  The  first  step  was  to  convert  night  into  day  *, 
to  b^[in  their  journey  in  the  evening  and  end  it  in  tiie 
morning.  Thus,  while  they  had  quite  enough  of  light, 
they  avoided  the  snow-glare  and  the  blindness  which  it 
usually  produces ;  besides,  the  ice  was  drier  and  harder 
beneatii  them ;  and  they  enjoyed  the  greatest  warmth, 
when  it  was  most  wanted,  during  the  period  of  sleep, 
though  they  were  a  little  annoyed  by  dense  and  fre- 
quent fogs.  Thus  their  notions  of  night  and  day 
became  inverted.  They  rose  in  what  they  called  the 
morning,  but  which  vna  really  late  in  the  evening,  and, 
having  performed  their  devotions^  breakfie^ted  on  warm 
cocoa  and  biscuit ;  then  drawing  on  their  boots,  usually 
either  wet  or  hard  frozen,  which,  though  perfectly  dried, 
would  have  been  equally  soaked  in  fifteen  minutes,  the 
party  travelled  five  or  six  hours,  and  a  little  after  mid- 
night stopped  to  dine.  They  next  accomplished  an 
equal  journey  in  what  was  called  the  afternoon  ;  and  in 
the  evening,  that  is,  at  an  advanced  hour  in  the  morning, 
halted  as  for  the  night.  After  applying  themselves  to 
obtain  rest  and  comfort,  they  put  on  dry  stockings  and 
fur  boots,  cooked  something  warm  for  supper,  smoked 
their  pipes,  told  over  their  exploits,  and  foigetting  the 
toils  of  the  day,  enjoyed  an  interval  of  ease  and  gayety. 
Then  well  wrapped  in  their  fur  cloaks,  they  lay  down 
in  the  boat,  rather  too  close  together  perhaps^  but  with 
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very  tolerable  comfort ;  and,  in  dae  time,  the  sound  of  CRAP.  ]x» 
a  bugle  roused  them  to  their  break&st  of  cocoa,  and  to  g^^^  ^^ 
a  repetition  of  the  same  arduous  duties.  Uborioiu 

The  progress  for  several  days  was  most  slow  and  ^'^'^'^^'^ 
laborious.  The  floes  were  small,  exceedingly  rough, 
and  intersected  by  lanes  of  water,  which  could  not  be 
crossed  without  unloading  the  boats.  It  was  commonly 
necessary  to  convey  these  and  the  stores  by  two  stages, 
and  the  sailors^  being  obliged  to  return  for  the  second 
portion,  had  to  go  three  times  over  the  same  ground ; 
sometimes  they  were  obliged  to  make  three  stages,  and 
thus  to  pass  over  it  five  times.  There  fell  as  much  rain  ^^^ 
as  they  had  experienced  during  the  whole  course  of 
seven  years  in  a  lower  latitude.  A  great  deal  of  the  ice 
over  which  they  travelled  was  formed  into  numberless 
irregular  needle-like  crystals,  standing  upwards,  and 
pointed  at  both  ends.  The  horizontal  surface  of  this 
part  had  sometimes  the  appearance  of  greenish  velvet, 
while  the  vertical  sections,  when  in  a  compact  state 
resembled  the  most  beautiful  satin-qMir,  and  asbestos 
when  going  to  pieces.  These  peculiar  wedges^  it  was 
supposed,  were  produced  by  the  drops  of  rain  piercing 
through  the  superficial  ice.  The  needles  at  first  affoi'ded 
tolerably  firm  footing;  but,  becoming  always  jnore 
loose  and  moveable  as  the  summer  advanced,  they  at 
last  cut  the  boots  and  feet  as  if  they  had  been  penknives. 
Occasionally,  too,  there  arose  hummocks  so  elevated  and 
rugged  that  the  boats  could  only  be  borne  over  them, 
in  a  direction  almost  perpendicular,  by  those  vigorous 
operations  called  **  a  standing  pull  and  a  bowline  haul." 
The  result  of  all  this  was,  that  a  severe  exertion  of  five 
or  six  hours  did  not  usually  produce  a  progress  of  above  Jj^n^JJLtJJJj 
a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles,  and  that  in  a  winding 
direction ;  so  that,  after  having  entered  upon  the  ice  on 
the  24th  June,  in  latitude  81  degrees  13  minutes,  they 
found  themselves  on  the  29th  only  in  81  degrees  23 
minutes,  having  thus  made  only  about  eight  miles  of 
direct  northing.  Captain  Parry  soon  relinquished  all 
hope  of  reaching  the  Pole ;  however,  it  was  resolved  to 
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OITAP.IX  puflh  on  as  ftr  as  posmbk,  and  the  party  Mming  at 
SnbUbitthd.  ^'^S^  ^  scmiewhat  smoother  ice  and  laiger  floes,  inade 
rather  better  progress.  While  the  boats  were  landing 
on  one  of  these,  the  commander  and  Lieutenant  Rosb 
nsnally  pushed  on  to  the  other  end  to  ascertain  the  beet 
ooiuse.  On  reaching  the  extremity,  they  commonly 
tnonnted  the  lai^gest  hummock,  whence  they  beheld  a 
sight  of  which  nothing  could  exceed  the  drearineas. 
The  eye  rested  solely  upon  ice,  and  a  sky  hid  in  dense 
and  dismal  logs.  Amid  this  scene  of  inanfanat4i  desol»- 
lion,  the  Tiew  of  a  passing  bird,  or  of  ice  in  any  peculiar 
shape,  excited  an  intense  interest,  which  they  smiled  to 
fecoUed ;  but  they  were  principally  cheered  by  viewing 
the  two  boats  in  the  distance,  the  moving  figures  of  the 
men  wMing  with  their  sle^^  among  the  hummocks, 
and  by  hearing  the  sound  of  human  voioefl^  which  broke 
^^^^^^^^^  the  silence  of  this  frosen  wildemen.  The  rain,  and  the 
impedinumtft  increasing  warmth  of  the  season,  indeed,  gradually 
softened  the  ice  and  snow,  but  this  only  caused  the 
traveUen  to  sink  deeper  at  every  step.  At  one  place 
they  sunk  repeatedly  three  feet,  and  required  three 
hours  to  make  a  hundred  yards.  As  they  halted  on 
the  evening  of  the  5th  July,  the  maigin  of  the  floe 
broke,  and  a  bag  of  cocoa  fell  into  the  sea,  but  luckily 
nlighied  on  a  tongue  of  ice  and  was  taken  up.*  At  the 
same  time  pools  and  even  lakes  were  formed  on  the 
frosen  surfiioe  ;  and  though  the  peculiar  blue  of  these 
Mipet^laciol  lakes  formed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  tints 
in  nature,  this  was  a  poor  compensation  for  being 
obliged  to  make  a  great  circuit  in  order  to  avoid  them. 
Still,  amid  all  these  difficulties,  the  floes  became  on  the 
whole  larger,  the  lanes  of  water  longer,  and  the  day's 
journey  was  gradually  extended.    Having  attained  82 


*  It  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  contents  of  the  paelnwe 
here  alluded  to  were  found  to  be  quite  uninjured  after  tms 
rude  immersion,--*  protection  ascribed  to  **  Mackintosh's 
waterproof  canvass,"— a  manufacture  which,  as  a  securitr  for 
sea- storm,  is  mentioned  by  Captain' Parry  in  terms  oi  the 
hij^best  commendation. 
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flegrees  40  minates^  they  began  to  hold  it  as  a  fixed    CHAP.  XX. 
pointy  that  their  e£Ebrt8  would  be  crowned  with  auocesB  uafamuw 
80  &r  as  to  reach  the  eighty-third  parallel.    This  hope  »^^  changa 
seemed  converted  into  certainty,  when,  on  the  22d,  they  ' 
had  travelled  seventeen  miles,  the  greater  proportion  of 
which  was  directly  north.    But  there  now  occurred  an 
nn&vonrable  change,  which  baffled  all  their  exertions. 
Down  to  the  19th  the  wind  had  blown  steadily  fix>m 
the  south,  whidi,  though  without  aiding  them  much, 
had  at  least  checked  the  usual  movement  of  the  ice  in 
that  direction.    On  the  last  of  these  days,  however,  a 
breeze  sprung  up  from  the  north,  which  opened,  indeed 
a  few  lanes  of  water ;  but  this,  it  was  feared,  could  not 
compensate  for  the  degree  in  which  it  must  cause  the 
loosened  masses  of  ice,  with  the  travellers  upon  them, 
to  drift  to  the  southward.    This  efiect  was  soon  fSoand  ^^^     ^^ 
to  take  place  to  an  extent  still  more  alarming  than  had  sImi. 
been  at  first  anticipated ;  for,  instead  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  which  they  reckoned  themselves  to  have  achieved 
northward  on  the  22d,  they  were  found  not  to  have 
made  quite  four.    This  most  discouraging  fact  was  at 
first  concealed  from  the  saUors,  who  only  remarked, 
that  they  were  very  long  of  getting  to  the  83d  degree. 
The  expedition  was  now  fast  approaching  the  utmost 
limits  of  animal  life.    During  their  long  journey  of  the 
22d  they  only  saw  two  seals,  a  fish,  and  a  bird.    On  the 
24th  only  one  solitary  roige  was  heard ;  and  it  might 
be  presumed  that,  from  Uience  to  the  Pole,  all  would 
be  a  uniform  scene  of  silence  and  solitude.    The  adven* 
tuiers  pushed  on  without  hesitation  beyond  the  realms 
of  life ;  but  now,  after  three  days  of  bad  travelling, 
when  their  reckoning  gave  them  ten  or  eleven  miles  of  mem'or* 
progress,  observation  showed  them  to  be  four  miles  anUdpnte 
•outh  of  the  position  which  they  occupied  on  the  even-  ^"'^^^ 
ing  of  the  22d ;  the  drifting  of  the  snow-fields  having 
in  that  time  carried  them  fourteen  miles  backward 
This  was  too  much ;  and  to  reach  even  the  eighty-third 
degree,  though  only  twenty  miles  distant,  was  now  be- 
yond all  reasonable  hope.    To  ask  the  men  to  undeigo 
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CHAP.  IX  sach  unparalleled  toil  and  hardship,  with  the  danger  of 
their  means  being  exhausted,  while  an  inyisible  power 
undid  what  their  most  strenuous  labours  accomplished, 
was  contrary  to  the  views  of  their  considerate  com- 
mander. In  shorty  he  determined  that  they  should 
take  a  day  of  rest^  and  then  set  out  on  their  return. 
This  resolution  was  communicated  to  the  crew,  who, 
though  deeply  disappointed  at  having  achieved  so  little, 
acquiesced  in  the  necessity,  and  consoled  themselves 
with  the  idea  of  having  gone  &rther  north  than  any 
previous  expedition  of  which  there  was  a  well  authenti- 
cated record. 

The  return  was  equally  laborious  as  the  going  out,  and 
in  some  respects  more  unpleasant  from  the  increasing  soft- 
ness of  the  ioe  and  snow,— depriving  them  of  confidence 
in  any  spot  on  which  they  placed  their  boats  or  personsi 
and  often  sinking  two  or  three  feet  in  an  instant.  How- 
ever, the  drift  southward  made  no  longer  any  deduction 
from  their  progress,  but  added  to  it,  every  observation 
giving  them  several  miles  beyond  their  reckoning.  There 
was  more  open  water,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  them  that 
the  sun  in  their  nightly  journeying  was  lower  in  the 
horizon ;  while,  being  to  the  northward,  he  did  not,  as 
formerly,  glare  in  their  £Eu;es.  They  met  several  bears, 
and  kiUed  one,  which  was  eagerly  devoured  by  the 
hungry  crew ;  but  the  meal  was  followed  by  such  symp- 
toms of  indigestion  as  inspired  an  un&vourable  opinion 
regarding  the  flesh  of  this  animal,  though  Captain  Parry 
attribute  the  bad  effects  to  the  enormous  quantity  eaten. 
A.t  length,  on  the  11th  August,  they  heard  the  sound  of 
the  surge  breaking  against  the  exterior  margin  of  the 
great  icy  field.  They  were  soon  launched  on  the  open 
sea,  and  reached  Table  Island,  where  a  supply  of  bread 
had  been  deposited ;  but  Bruin  had  discovered  it,  and 
devoured  the  whole.  They  found,  however,  some  ac- 
commodations ;  while  the  stores  left  at  Walden  Island 
were  still  quite  undisturbed.  On  the  21st  the  navigators 
arrived  in  Hecla  Cove,  from  whence,  soon  afterwardsi 
they  sailed  for  England. 


aearkUM. 
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Such  was  the  result  of  the  first  attempt  to  penetrate  chap.  dc. 
to  the  Pole  over  the  frozen  surface  of  the  deep.  All  Reauitof 
the  energy  and  hardihood  of  British  seamen  were  ex-  diuppdat* 
erted  to  the  utmost,  without  making  even  an  approach  "*"**■ 
towards  the  fulfilment  of  their  intention.  A  failure  so 
complete  has  suspended  for  the  present  every  idea  of 
resuming  the  project ;  yet  there  seems  nothing  in  the 
details  just  given  to  deter  from  the  enterprise  as  impoe- 
sihle,  or  even  to  render  it  very  unfeasible.  The  unfavour- 
able issue  seems  evidently  owing  to  the  advanced  season 
of  the  year,  when  the  thaw  and  consequent  dissolution 
of  the  ice  had  made  great  progress,  and  all  the  materials 
of  the  great  northern  floor  were  broken  up.  The  water, 
in  its  progressiveconversionfrom  solid  into  fluid,  presented 
only  a  treacherous  quicksand,  in  which  the  travellers  sunk 
at  every  step,  not  without  the  risk  of  being  finally  swal- 
lowed up.  The  ice,  in  these  intermediate  stages  of  its  Statwortbt 
transition  from  hard  to  soft,  and  in  the  breaches  and  *^ 
pressures  to  which  this  gave  rise,  assumed  much  more 
rugged  forms  than  when  it  was  spread  and  &st  bound 
over  the  suHace  of  the  ocean.  Its  tendency  also,  when 
loosened,  to  float  to  the  southward,  inevitably  defeats 
every  attempt  to  proceed  over  it  in  acontraiy  direction; 
for  which  reason  we  concur  in  Mr  Scoresby's  opinion, 
that  a  departure  much  earlier  in  the  season  would  be 
quite  indispensable  to  give  any  chance  of  success.  We  Chvacm  of 
would  even  go  &rther  than  that  navigator,  and  advise 
the  adventurers  to  start  at  the  dawn  of  the  Polar  day, 
when  there  would  be  a  probable  chance  of  returning  hy 
tlie  end  of  June.  The  great  plain  of  ice  would  be  mudi 
smoother  and  firmer  at  that  than  at  any  other  season. 
It  would  be  deeply  covered  with  snow,  which  would  fill 
various  interstices,  convert  rugged  steeps  into  sloping 
ridges,  and  produce  a  surface  generally  more  level  and 
uniform.  This  coating,  too,  would  then  be  much  harder, 
perhaps  sufficient  to  sustain  the  weight  both  of  the  men 
and  boats,  and  afibrd  every  where  sure  and  solid  footing, 
^nd  wheels,  it  is  probable,  might  be  employed  with  ad- 
vantage, though  wholly  unfit  for  that  ni^g;ed  and  nnking 
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CBAF.  EC*  sar&oe  oyer  which  Gaptun  P&Tiy  was  ohligod  to  tread. 
We  are  even  inclined  to  ask,  whether  other  machinery 
might  not  be  beneficially  introduced !  Could  there  noi 
be  constructed  a  light  portable  bridge,  to  be  thrown 
acroflB  chasms  and  from  hummock  to  hummock,  over 
which  the  keel  of  the  boats  by  due  adi^tation  might  slide 
aa  on  a  railway,  and  the  evila  of  friction  be  avoided  !— 
The  cold,  doubtless,  would  be  most  intense ;  but  Captain 
Parry's  experience  and  management  during  his  four 
winterings  seem  to  have  removed  every  apprehension 
that  it  would  prove  &tal.  The  boats  might  be  herme- 
tically dosed,  with  winding  entrances,  like  the  winter- 
huts  of  the  Esquimaux  ;  and  it  was  clearly  established 
that,  even  in  the  darkest  depths  of  the  Polar  winter, 
provided  tempest  did  not  fill  the  sky,  it  was  possible, 
and  even  most  salutary,  to  perform  brisk  movements  in 
the  open  air.  The  travellers  would  indeed  require  an 
addition  to  their  spirituous  fuel,  not  a  weighty  article ; 
also  a  larger  stock  of  clothes ;  but  these  last  it  would  be 
every  way  expedient  to  wear  on  their  persona.  The 
only  circumstance  which  seems  seriously  alanning,  is  an 
observation  made  by  Captain  Pany,  that  the  daily  allow- 
ance of  provision,  amounting  to  ten  ounces  of  biscuit  and 
nine  of  pemmican,  was  not  found  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  men  in  full  vigour ;  and  truly,  when  contrasted  with 
their  severe  toils,  it  does  appear  an  inadequate  supply. 
It  were  dreadful  indeed  to  think  of  sending  a  party  to 
the  Pole  on  short  allowance.  The  quantity  could  not 
well  be  increased  without  making  the  drag  too  severe ; 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  victuals  selected 
fulfilled  very  impeHfectiy  the  obvious  condition  of  bemg 
such  as  to  comprise  the  greatest  possible  nutriment  in 
the  least  possible  bulk.  Thus  it  seems  unaocountabla 
thai  the  greater  part  of  the  food  should  have  been  fiui- 
naceous,  in  the  form  of  dry  biscuit,  which  contains  surely 
much  less  nourishment  than  the  same  weight  of  animid 
food*  We  pretend  not  to  be  at  all  versant  in  the  mys- 
teries of  cookery ;  yet  portable  soup,  for  instance,  might  • 
oertainly  have  been  so  prepared  as  to  embody  a  much 
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greater  amount  of  nutritive  substance  than  mere  dried    chap,  ix 
and  pounded  beef;  and,  if  duly  seasoned,  might  have  ,.    ~ :~ 
formed  a  most  comfortable  mess  under  the  snows  of  the  lood. 
Pole.    The  addition  of  some  rich  cakes,  cheese,  and 
butter,  might  seem  likely  to  compose  a  store  which,  ^ 

without  exceeding  in  weight  that  of  Captain  Parry, 
would  yield  a  much  larger  proportion  of  nourishment 
and  strength. — We  should  hesitate  to  recommend  Mr 
Scoresby's  plan  of  being  drawn  to  the  Pole  by  rein-deer, 
or  even  of  trusting  to  a  team  of  any  description.  These 
animals  would  be  liable  to  many  casualties,  and,  should 
they  break  down  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  route,  the 
result  might  be  disastrous  in  the  extreme. 

This  project  would  require,  of  course,  that  the  ship  . 
should  winter  on  the  northern  coast  of  Spitzbergen, —  mentt  re- 
an  arrangement,  we  conceive,  indispensable  to  avoid  that  ^'^ 
delay  which  had  such  an  influence  in  frustrating  the  late 
expedition.  We  are  surprised  to  find  that  even  Captain 
Parry,  after  so  many  successful  winterings,  considers  this 
as  a  serious  objection.  In  fact,  on  seeing  it  admitted, 
that  before  the  close  of  autumn  a  ship  might  penetrate 
to  82^,  and  perhaps  to  83^,  we  are  tempted  to  ask  whether 
a  disoovery-vessel  might  not,  in  the  first  season,  push 
forward  to  that  latitude,  and  select  a  station  either  in  an 
island,  if  such  should  be  found,  or  if  not,  wheUier  It 
might  not  enclose  itself  within  one  of  the  great  fields  of 
ice,  and  there  await  the  arrival  of  spring!  A  very 
considerable  and  probably  the  roughest  portion  of  the 
Polar  route  would  thus  be  avoided. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

BxpedUiona  to  (he  Seas  around  Boothia. 

Equipment  of  the  Terror ;  Dangers  in  Hudson's  Strait ;  Besetment 
in  tlie  lee  near  Frosen  Strait ;  Sories  of  DreadAil  Perils  off 
Soatliampton  Island ;  Disablement  and  Retam  of  the  Ship- 
Boat  Voyage  of  Messrs.  Dease  and  Simpson ;  Labyrinth  Bay ; 
Open  Inlet  from  the  Polar  Sea  to  Back's  Estuary ;  South  Coasts 
of  Boothia  and  Victoria  Land ;  Be-entranoe  into  the  Copj  er- 
mine River — ^Expedition  of  Mr.  Bae;  Wintering  at  Repulse  Bay; 
Exploration  of  the  Oulf  of  Akkolee  to  Lord  Mayor's  Bay  and  to 
the  Tieinity  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla  Strait. 

CHAP.  X.  Iif  the  year  1836,  an  expedition  was  equipped  by  the 
British  government,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal 
(Geographical  Society,  to  complete  the  discovery  of  the 
coast-line  between  Regent^s  Inlet  and  Point  Tumagain. 
His  majesty's  ship  Terror  was  set  apart  for  the  service, 
^fpmentof  giie  }^  recently  been  strengthened  in  every  possible 
manner  for  encountering  the  perils  of  the  Polar  Seas ; 
and  she  was  now  provided  with  every  desirable  appli- 
ance which  the  experience  of  former  expeditions  could 
suggest.  Two  chief  novelties  in  the  fitting  out  were  a 
complicated  warming  apparatus,  which  looked  beautiful 
in  theory  but  did  not  work  well  in  practice,  and  three 
sledges  with  iron  runners,  so  contrived  as  to  be  readily 
convertible  into  wheeled  carriages.  CSaptain  Back,  who 
had  just  returned  £rom  the  exploits  of  his  great  land 
^pSntodto^  journey,  was  appointed  to  the  command  ;  and  a  ship's 
theoom-  Company  of  sixty  men,  nearly  all  volunteers,  felt  hapfiy 
and  proud  to  be  placed  under  his  a  thority. 
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The  inainictions  given  to  Captain  Back  were  to  pro-  CSAP.  x 
oeed  to  the  head  of  Hudson's  Strait, — ^to  go  either  to  hii  tnitm 
Repulse  Bay  or  Wager  Riyer,  either  directly  through  **<"^ 
the  Frozen  Strait  or  drcuitously  by  Roe*8  Welcome, — 
to  put  the  ship  in  a  position  of  safety,  and  leave  her  in 
charge  of  an  officer,  and  to  go  by  land,  with  a  large  body 
of  the  crew,  to  examine  the  eastern  shore  of  Prince 
Regent's  Inlet,  sending  one  detachment  northward  to 
the  Fury  and  Hecla  Strait,  and  another  westward  to 
Point  Tumagain.  The  official  document  took  a  large 
view  of  probable  oontingences,  but  on  the  whole  ex- 
pressed a  full  belief  that  the  prescribed  service  might 
be  duly  performed  in  one  season,  and  that  **  this  Arctic 
expedition  might  be  distinguished  from  all  others  by 
the  promptitude  of  its  execution,  and  by  escaping  from 
the  gloomy  and  unprofitable  waste  of  eight  months  de- 
tention;'* and  it  therefore  gave  distinct  orders  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  return  to  England  in  the 
&11  of  the  current  year. 

The  Terror  left  Chatham  on  the  14th  of  June,  1836,  Deputnraot 
and  was  towed  to  the  north  of  Scotland  by  the  Rhada-  ^  T«m* 
manthus  steam  vessel.  She  soon  was  buffeted  for  three 
days  by  a  strong  gale ;  but  notwithstanding  her  depth 
and  massiveness,  she  pitched  with  remarkable  ease,  and 
scarcely  strained  a  rope-yam.  On  the  29th  of  July, 
when  a  good  way  across  the  mouth  of  Davis'  Straits, 
she  came  first  in  view  of  the  ice.  The  quantity  of  it 
was  gpreat ;  and  one  enormous  berg  presented  a  vertical 
&ce  of  not  less  than  300  feet  in  height  Occasional 
dear  and  pleasant  runs  were  afterwards  made,  but,  in 
general,  the  obstructions  were  incessant  and  tremen- 
dous. And  so  early  as  from  the  1st  to  the  3rd  of  August, 
when  the  ship  was  near  the  vexed  and  foggy  shores  of 
Resolution  leJand,  she  had  to  bore  and  manoeuvre  her 
way  among  dense  floes,  high  packs,  and  surging  whirl- 
pools. 

Off  the  Savage  Islands,  two  large  parties  of  the  Sad- 
dle-back Esquimaux  came  on  board,  and  gave  disgust- 
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CHAP.  X.  ing  conArmaiioii  to  the  troth  of  the  stories  which  pre- 
siid(Ue^bttck  vious  Yoyagets  had  told  respecting  their  thievishneBe 
EMquimaox.  and  brut&lity.  ^  The  women  in  particular/'  says  Cap- 
tain Back,  ^  were  more  oatrageous  than  I  had  eyer  ob- 
aenred  before  ;  for  beudes  disposing  of  their  garments^ 
which  they  never  hesitated  to  do^  more  than  one  actu- 
ally offered  to  barter  their  children  fot  a  few  needles.** 
Some  committed  theft  in  spite  of  the  utmost  vigilance 
of  the  crew  to  prevent  it ;  and  a  young  woman,  on  ob- 
serving that  one  of  the  offioeis  had  not  much  hair  on 
hts  heady  o£fered  to  sup(4y  him  with  her  own  at  tha 
price  of  a  curtain-ring. 

On  the  8th  of  August  the  ship  was  moored  to  a  large 
iceberg  for  protection  from  a  gale.    But  the  berg  looked 
dangerous,  and  was  anxiously  watdied  by  the  ofEicem 
lest  it  should  capsize  and  overwhelm  them.     Early 
next  morning,  it  was  violently  struck  on  the  weather- 
side,  by  a  heavy  drifting  floe ;  and  lor  some  minutes^ 
)t  rocked  and  oscillated  in  awfiil  menace  of  an  overtutn. 
But  a  large  piece  fell  with  a  splash  into  the  sea  from 
one  of  its  comers,  and  providentially  restored  tba 
equilibrium. 
The  Terror        On  the  14th  of  August,  the  Terror  entered  the  nar» 
Meers  for  Uie  YQ,Yn  between  Salisbury  Island  and  the  north  coast ; 
BtndL  and  a  resolution  was  now  taken  to  steer  for  the  Frosen 

Strait  The  course  for  four  days  continued  to  be  severe^ 
yet  afforded  oonnderable  promise.  But  on  the  18th^ 
after  the  ship  had  worked  for  some  time  in  only  one 
h(4e  ol  water,  she  was  arrested  by  a  dense  unbroken 
pack,  of  foarful  extent,  and  most  wildly  nigged  snrfiice. 
The  ablest  of  the  crew,  who  had  spent  all  their  manly 
years  in  the  Oreenland  fishery,  declared  that  they  had 
never  seen  such  heavy  ioe^  Yet  the  ship  pushed  boldly 
into  it :  and  veiy  soon,  to  the  surprise  and  joy  of  all, 
the  stupendous  mass  went  asunder,  and  disclosed  a  path 
through  what  seemed  an  impenetrable  barrier.  **  Such,** 
remarks  CSaptain  Back,  ^ars  the  strange  incidents  of 
polar  navigation,  which|  though  leaa  striking  than  tlu 
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wild  commotiona  of  the  earthquake  and  tornado,  are  at   CHAP,  x; 
all  events  calculated  to  excite  equal  gratitude  to  that       "^ 
merciful  Providence  whose  protecting  care  is  over  all 
bis  works,  in  the  icy  waste  no  less  than  in  the  thronged 
eity." 

On  the  S3rd  of  August,  they  sighted  Baffin  Island,  in  sight  of 
which  flanks  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  ^'^^ ' 
Frozen  Strait  But  they  found  not  a  channel  or  a 
water-lane,  even  of  the  width  of  a  brook,  to  invite  thea 
on  toward  a  fulfilment  of  their  hopes.  The  scene 
everywhere  around  them  was  a  tumulated  sea  of  icey 
without  one  break,  without  one  cheering  feature,  and 
with  a  sur&ce  so  rough,  and  heaved,  and  peaked,  that 
no  human  being  could  have  travelled  on  it  for  more 
than  a  very  brief  distanoe.  They  all  but  abandoned 
expectation  of  ever  getting  into  the  Froioi  Strait ;  and 
were  now  glad  to  attempt  to  work  their  way  toward  Attein]>t  tn 
Southampton  Island.  They  warped  and  bored,  and  2ioi^on^^ 
spent  many  an  hour  in  feverish  excitement  On  the  Uand. 
Sdth  they  made  some  little  distance  through  a  slack ; 
but  at  sunset,  they  were  stopped  near  an  extensive  floe, 
where,  irom  the  effects  of  pressure,  some  ponderoua 
massesi  not  unlike  the  blocks  of  a  Titanian  ruin,  had 
been  heaped  up  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet  ^Th« 
land,  blue  from  distance,  and  beautifully  soft  as  oon^ 
trasted  with  the  white  cold  glare  of  the  interminabla 
ice  around,  reflecting  by  the  setting  sun  the  tints  of  Um 
intervening  masses  thrown  into  the  most  picturesque 
groups  and  forms,  spires,  turrets,  and  pyramids,  many 
in  deep  shade,  presented  altogether  a  scene  sufficient 
for  a  time  to  cheat  the  imagination  and  withdraw  the 
mind  from  the  cheerless  reality  of  their  situation." 

On  the  6th  of  September,  when  they  were  firmly  fixed 
about  sixteen  miles  from  Southampton  Island,  and  saw 
some  tempting  lanes  of  water  at  no  great  distance,  they 
fell  to  the  spirited  task  of  cutting  a  way  through  the  cntting 
ice  by  mechanical  force.     All  the  ship's  company,  j^^"  ^^ 
officers  and  men,  seized  axes^  ice^hiseli^  handpikei^  and 
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CHAP.X  long  poles,  and  Tied  with  one  another  in  driving  the 
blocks  asunder,  and  in  dragging  them  away  to  the 
nearest  pool.  ^In  this  seryiooy  they  were  frequently 
obliged  to  fisisten  lines  to  the  heavier  masses,  and  hanl 
them  out ;  and  though  slipping  and  turning  about,  yet 
the  light-hearted  fellows  pulled  in  unison  to  a  cheerful 
song,  and  laughed  and  joked  with  the  unreflecting 
merriment  of  schoolboys.  Eveiy  now  and  then  some 
luckless  wight  broke  through  the  thin  ice,  and  plunged 
up  to  his  neck ;  another  endeavouring  to  remove  a  pieco 
of  ice,  by  pushing  against  a  large  mass,  would  set  him- 
self adrift  with  it;  and  every  such  adventure  was 
followed  by  shouts  of  laughter  and  vociferous  mirth.** 
They  succeeded  in  setting  the  ship  free,  and  got  her 
into  a  run  of  several  miles  toward  the  land ;  but  so 
early  as  next  morning,  they  were  once  more  "  in  a  fix.** 
High  winds  and  feul  weather  at  the  same  time  came 
ouy  and  seriously  bewildered  them ;  yet,  on  the  whole, 
did  them  good  service  by  driving  them  slowly  toward 
the  shore. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  ^thin  about  feur  miles 
of  CSape  Comfort,  the  ship  became  severely  "  nipped.** 
A  violent,  agitative,  landward  motion  pressed  aJl  the 
surrounding  ice  into  the  utmost  possible  compactness, 
raised  much  of  it  into  ponderous  pointed  heaps  of 
twenty  feet  and  upwards  in  height,  and  jammed  the 
ship  with  perilous  tightness  between  the  nearest  masses. 
Kot  a  pool  of  water  was  now  to  be  seen ;  not  a  foot  of 
shelter  marred  the  terrors  of  the  blast ;  and  the  hardy 
adventurers  could  look  only  to  the  interposition  of 
Providence  for  deliverance  and  protection.  '*  Kone  but 
those  who  have  experienced  it,"  said  their  brave  leader, 
"can  judge  of  the  weariness  of  heart,  the  blank  of  feel- 
ing, the  feverish  sickliness  of  taste  which  get  the  better 
of  the  whole  man  under  circumstances  such  as  these.** 

The  hapless  ship  was,  for  many  days,  drifted  back- 
ward and  forward,  along  the  coast  and  away  from  it, 
over  a  range  of  about  thirty  miles,  just  as  the  wind  or 
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the  current  or  the  tide  directed.    The  hlack  frowning   chaf.  & 
cli£Gi  of  Cape  Comfort  might  have  seemed  to  the  most 
sluggish  imagination  to  grin  upon  her  in  irony.     She 
lay  in  the  grip  of  the  ice-masses  as  helplessly  as  a  kid 
does  in  the  folds  of  a  boa-constrictor ;  and  once,  when 
she  slipped  from  that  grip,  or  was  hurtled  into  a  change 
of  position,  she  left  her  form  as  perfectly  impressed 
behind  her  as  if  it  had  been  struck  in  a  die»    The 
many  old  Greenland  seaman  on  board  all  declai'ed  that 
they  had  never  before  seen  a  ship  which  could  have 
resisted  such  a  pressure.    The  perils,  too,  were  increas- 
ing ;   and  at  length,  on  the  24th  of  September,  the  ah  hope  or 
officers  unanimously  expressed  a  conyiction,  founded  on  ^^^j[|J2^ 
the  experience  of  the  preceding  thirty-lour  days,  that  doned. 
all  hope  of  making  further  progress  that  season  toward 
Repulse  Bay  was  gone. 

Captain  Back  now  resolved  to  cut  a  dock  in  the  only 
adjacent  floe  which  seemed  sufficiently  large  and  high 
to  afford  the  ship  fair  protection.  But  on  the  very  next 
day,  by  one  of  those  extraordinary  convulsions  wliich 
are  the  last  hope  of  the  ice-bound  Arctic  voyager,  the 
whole  body  of  ice  for  leagues  around  got  into  general 
commotion,  and  burst  into  ungle  masses;  and  com- 
mencing an  impetuous  rush  to  the  west,  tossed  many 
blocks  into  heaps,  ground  others  to  powder,  whirled  all 
into  a  burly  burly,  and  bore  away  the  ship  like  a  a  stonn 
feather  toward  the  Frozen  Strait  Kothmg  could  be  ^^'^J^ 
done  by  the  crew  but  to  await  the  issue ;  and  when  the  the  Fmsen 
storm  subsided  they  found  themselves  midway  between 
Cape  Comfort  and  the  entrance  of  the  Frozen  Strait, 
about  three  miles  from  the  shore,  without  any  prospect  of 
either  forcing  their  way  into  a  harbour  or  finding  some 
little  shelter  in  a  floe.  They  were  once  more  firmly 
beset,  with  the  additional  calamity  of  being  so  much 
tilted  up  that  the  stem  of  the  ship  lay  seven  and  a  half 
feet  above  the  horizontal,  and  Uie  bow  was  jammed 
downward  on  the  masses  ahead.  "Thus,"  says  Cap- 
tain Back,  "ended  a  month  of  vexation,  disappoint- 
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CSAP.X  ment,  and  anxiety,  to  me  penonally  more  distressing 
and  intolerable  than  the  wont  pressure  of  the  worst 
evils  which  had  beficdlen  me  in  any  other  expedition.** 

In  October,  the  ship  gradually  righted,  and  then  was 
carried  through  a  series  of  vicissitudes  not  much  dis- 
similar to  her  bygone  disasters.  On  the  Ist  of  Novem- 
ber, the  wanning  apparatus  was  specially  needed,  and 
put  vigorously  into  requisitaon,  but  wolully  fiiiled. 
On  the  7th  a  party  walked  to  the  land,  and  surveyed  a 
harbour  one  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  half  a  mile 

Smjrth  How   broad,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Smyth  HaHl>our. 

^'°^'  The  sliip  liad  now  lain  so  long  at  rest  on  her  ioe-cnuile^ 

that  hopes  were  entertained  of  vnintetrupted  quietness 
till  the  end  of  the  season ;  but  from  the  8th  till  the 
19th,  she  was  again  whirled  hither  and  thither  by  the 
fury  of  storms  and  currents  ;  and  on  one  oeosston,  she 
was  borne  within  3,660  yards  of  the  inaccessible  cliffs  of 
Cape  Oomlbrt,  and  seemed  in  no  small  peril  of  being 
unmoved  fom  her  icy  bed,  and  crushed  to  a  Jelly  against 
the  rocks.  But  she  remained  firm  on  the  floe,  merely 
overhung  and  menaced  for  days  by  the  tumults  of  the 
shore  ice.  This  was  thrown  up  on  the  shelving  cliffs, 
in  some  places  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  Ibrty  feet,  and 
it  everywhere  sank  and  rose  and  tumbled  like  a  crashing 
chaos.  It  was  a  spectacle  not  less  sublime  than  appal- 
ling, well  fitted  to  fill  any  reflecting  observer  with  awe, 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  inspire  him  with  devout  grati- 
tude to  the  Divine  Being,  whose  providence  watched 
over  the  ship's  company,  and  preserved  them  in  the 
midst  of  such  dreadful  perils. 

Amnsementi      A  time  of  repose  followed.    The  long  calm  of  winter 

^tr  ^  *  seemed  at  last  to  have  set  in.  CSaptain  Back,  remem- 
bering the  example  of  Parry,  induced  the  officers  to 
assist  him  in  contriving  some  amusement  for  the  men. 
Theatricals  were  got  up ;  and  the  farce  of  Monsieur 
Tonson  went  off  with  hearty  laughter  and  abundant 
plaudits.  An  evening  school  also  was  instituted,  and 
kept  vigorously  going.    The  men,  too^  were  encouraged 
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to  promote  mirth  and  jollity  among  themselTes ;  and  chap  X 
all  could  read,  most  could  write,  some  recited  wholto 
pages  of  poetry,  and  others  sang  Frendi  songs,  Tet 
they  were  miserable.  Few  had  the  reckless  light-heart* 
edness  of  thorough  man-of-war*men  ;  and  fewer  still  the 
steady  gladsomenesa  of  experienced  Christians.  Most 
had  been  colliers  or  whale-fishermen,  and  still  retained 
all  the  roughness  of  their  rough  calling.  They  were 
unsociable  and  morose^  suspicious  and  moody,  and  com* 
monly  gave  a  cold  reception,  or  no  reception  at  all,  to 
the  hearty  efforts  of  the  officers  to  lead  them  into  the 
wholesome  habit  of  amusing  themselyes  with  games,  or 
to  cheer  their  spirits,  and  while  away  the  long  hours  of 
the  winter  evenings.  Periods  of  inaction,  therefore,  were  Gtoon  mi 
periods  of  gloom  and  sadness,  and  came  also  to  be  periods  i^S^ 
xA  sinking  into  despondency  under  trivial  attacks  of  sick- 
ness ;  so  that  the  fearful  incidents  of  this  most  fearful 
Voyage  had  at  least  the  advantage  of  rousing  up  the  minds 
of  the  crew  firom  a  ruinous  indulgence  of  morbid  feeling. 

A  hurricane  burst  forth  on  the  22d  of  December,  and  TVemendom 
continued  to  rage  till  the  24th.  Ko  man  could  face  it.  i^'^'**^^ 
The  topmasts  shook  like  wands,  and  the  lee-rigging  was 
forced  out  like  a  bow.  The  temperature  was  higher  by 
twenty  degrees  than  it  had  been  a  few  days  before ;  and 
yet  so  rapidly  did  the  careering  air  abstract  the  heat 
from  the  human  body,  that  a  very  short  exposure  to  it 
would  have  certainly  killed  the  hardiest.  Several  sea- 
men, who  endeavoured  to  perform  some  duty  outside 
the  ship,  were  instantly  frost-bitten,  and  driven  back; 
and  the  officer  of  the  watch,  when  merely  going  "from 
the  housing  to  the  tafrail  to  register  the  thermometers, 
was  frost-bitten  over  all  his  fece.  The  wind,  happily, 
was  off  shore,  and  did  not  much  threaten  to  break  up 
the  floe  ;  but  it  acted  nearly  at  right  angles  against  a 
strong  tidal  current,  and  drove  the  floe  to  the  east, — 
insomuch  that,  after  it  subsided,  the  ship  was  found  to 
be  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  distant  from  Gape  Oomfort 

Early  in  January,  several  commotions,  and  crashes^ 
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CHAP.  X  and  disraptiona  ooeaned  ;  and  before  the  middle  of  that 
month,  the  Terror  was  carried  on  her  ice-cradle  some 
sixteen  miles  farther  along  the  coast    During  the  next 

Extreme  fy^xf  weeks  much  suffering  was  endured  from  intense 
cold,  a  severe  gale^  the  death  of  two  of  the  crew,  and 
the  bad  health  of  several.  Everything  now  was  inex* 
pressibly  dreary.  ^The  eight  months  since  we  left 
England,"  says  CSaptain  Back,  '^  seemed  longer  than  any 
three  years  of  my  former  not  unadventurous  life ;  days 
were  weeks,  weeks  months,  and  months  almost  years.** 
But  an  event  was  at  hand,  which,  for  some  time^ 
allowed  not  a  moment  more  for  moodiness.  The  floe, 
which  had  been  at  once  cradle,  waggon,  and  bulwark  to 

Rending  of    the  ship,  cracked  and  split  to  within  about  forty  paces 
**  of  it,  and  gave  startling  omen  of  being  ready  to  go  to 

pieces.  It  had  become  a  home  to  the  crew,  and  had 
been  made  snug  with  snow-walls,  snow-houses,  galleries, 
and  oourtryard,  which  served  well  some  of  the  best  pur- 
poses of  a  deck.  It  still  held  together,  shattered  and 
crazy,  for  three  or  four  days,  and  carried  them  within 
sight  of  Seahorse  Point,  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
Southampton  Island.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  18th 
of  February,  there  occurred  in  rapid  succession,  first,  a 
terrific  crash  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  floe^  next  a 
hoarse  rushing  sound  across  it,  next  several  severe  shocks 
against  the  ship,  and  next  a  visible  rending  of  the  floe 
right  through  the  centre.  The  ship  now  began  to  strain 
and  quiver ;  and  she  then  heeled  over  to  port,  and  re- 
lieved herself  about  six  inches  from  an  embankment 
which  had  been  built  against  her  side.  At  this  time  the 
crashing,  grinding,  rushing  noise,  beneath  the  ship  and 
all  over  the  floe,  were  appalling.  About  two  hours  after, 
a  commotion  like  an  earthquake  took  place,  and  made 
cracks  across  the  snow-houses,  galleries,  and  court-yard, 
and  forced  the  ship  to  creak  through  all  her  timbers. 
A  semicircular  rampart  of  ice  advanced  from  the  opened 
sea  beyond  the  floe;  and  enormous  hillocky  masses, 
some  round  and  massy,  and  othei-s  like  small  packs,  had 
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broken  loose,  and  seemed  big  with  woe  and  ruin^    At   OBAf.  X 
this  awful  moment)  the  tumult  suddenly  ceased*    But 
the  ^p  was  in  a  most  perilous  position :  the  ioe  all  P«montpo- 
aroond  was  so  splintered  and  jagged,  and  so  fissured  and  au^" 
hded,  thai  H  oould  neither  bear  a  boaty  nor  be  made  a 
depository  of  prorisions }  and  the  land  was  seven  or  nine 
miles  distant,  and  probably  could  not  have  been  reached 
by  even  the  expertest  ice-man  who  should  have  had 
nothing  but  his  own  life  to  take  care  o£ 

On  the  Idlowing  day,  the  perils  continued  and  in- 
creased ;  and  on  the  20th,  they  reached  a  crisis.  All 
the  ice  was  again  in  motion,  and  one  of  its  heaves  broke  The  ice  in 
up  the  floe  along  the  starboard  side  of  the  ship,  and  ^"^^^^"^ 
threw  down  everything  in  its  way.  Bome  of  the  gal- 
leries now  floated  away,  looking  like  tunnels ;  and  the 
ship  herself  was  in  open  water,  subject  to  the  rubs  and 
nips  of  the  ice-masses.  A  little  after,  she  was  violently 
struck  hr  below  the  water^ine,  and  creaked  hideousljr 
from  stem  to  stem,  as  if  she  were  about  to  go  asunder. 
All  the  crew  were  confounded ;  and  even  the  poor  sick 
went  tottering  aft  in  an  agopy  of  terror.  But  the  ship 
lifted  herself  fully  eight  inches  from  the  pressure  of  a 
force  which  would  have  crushed  a  less  strengthened  vessel 
to  atoms;  and  the  assailing  ice-mass  either  passed  in 
part  beneath  the  bottom,  or  was  wedged  against  the 
large  masses  at  the  extremities.  For  upwards  of  three 
weeks,  similar  scenes,  and  worse,  were  frequent;  and 
never  on  the  Polar  Seas  was  there  a  more  marvellous 
scene  of  awful  dangers  without  a  catastrophe,  and  of 
providential  deliverances  without  any  instrumentality 
of  man.  The  scenery  was  sometimes  magnificently 
solemn,  with  such  a  perspective  of  moving,  frowning^ 
stupendous  towers  and  bulwarks,  as  few  human  beings 
have  ever  witnessed ;  and  often,  on  the  contrary,  was 
it  so  enwrapped  in  fog  that  its  dreadful  perils  were 
much  more  readily  heard  than  seen. 

On  several  occasions,  the  ship  was  violently  nipped, 
and  lifted  herself  up  vertically  to  more  than  twice  the 

X 
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CHAP.x    former  height,  and  groaned  from  the  severity  of  the 
under-preasure.    Once  the  ice-masses  near  her  came  im- 
Terriflc  com-  petuoosly  on^  and  tossed  their  enormous  weight  against 
among  the     her,  and  threw  her  np  and  considerably  over  to  starboard. 
^  At  another  time,  the  Uteral  pressure  crushed  the  con- 

tiguous ice  into  debris,  and  threw  up  a  huge  mass  fiilly 
nineteen  feet  above  the  general  level,  and  rolled  the  ad* 
jacent  floe  into  hummocks,  mounds,  peaks,  splinters, 
vralls,  and  ramparts.  At  another  time,  after  some  alter- 
nations of  commotion  and  quiet,  and  when  all  bad  symp- 
toms of  an  uproar  had  disappeared,  the  vast  contiguous 
masses  suddenly  started  into  tumult,  rubbed  and  tossed 
one  another  in  furious  conflict,  flung  piece  over  piece 
till  all  was  a  chaos,  made  the  ship  rise  up  abaft  and 
tremble  through  hull  and  rigging,  and  accompanied  the 
whole  with  such  a  whining,  and  screeching,  and  how]« 
ing,  as  might  have  been  taken  for  a  revelry  of  demona 
A  pause  ensued :  and  then  came  another  outburst,  with 
redoubled  fury,  hurling  terrific  masses  headlong  on  the 
ship,  and  startling  all  the  crew  into  fear  of  instant  de- 
struction ;  but  at  length  jamming  the  ship  tight  and 
£i8t  as  if  in  a  dock,  and  tumbling  the  loose  masses  eight 
or  ten  feet  ahead.  Worse  scenes  than  even  these 
followed ;  and  three  of  the  chief,  which  happened  on 
respectively  the  7th,  the  llth.  and  the  16th  of  March, 
will  be  best  given  in  Captain  Back's  own  graphic  words. 
^  Ominous  rushing  sounds,**  in  the  evening  of  the  7th 
•f  March,  **  were  heard  fi&r  ofi"  to  the  north-east  and 
north-west.  These  gradually  drew  nearer,  as  the  flood 
made  its  way  either  under  the  compact  bodies  that  with- 
stood the  shock,  or  along  the  cracks  and  openings — gain- 
ing in  these  latter  a  furious  velocity,  to  which  every- 
thing seemed  to  yield.  It  happened  that  there  were 
several  of  these  around  the  ship ;  and  when  they  opened 
on  us  like  so  many  conduits  pouring  their  contents  to  a 
common  centre,  the  concussion  was  absolutely  appalling, 
rending  the  lining  and  bulkheads  in  every  part,  loosen- 
big  some  shores  or  stanchions,  so  that  the  slightest  eflbrt 
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would  have  thrown  them  down,  and  compressing  others   chap.  & 
with  such  force  as  to  make  the  turpentine  ooze  out  of 
their  extremities.    One  fir  plank,  placed  horizontally 
between  the  beams  and  the  shores,  actually  glittered 
with  globules.    At  the  same  time,  the  pressure  was  Serere  pres* 
going  on  firom  the  larboard  side,  where  the  three  heaviest  £ij^^  ^ 
parts  of  the  ruin  of  the  floe  remained,  cracked  here  and 
there,  but  yet  adhering  in  firm  and  solid  bodies.    These 
of  course  were  irresistible ;  and  after  much  groaning, 
splitting,  and  cracking,  accompanied  by  sounds  like  the 
explosion  of  cannon,  the  ship  rose  fore  and  aft,  and 
heeled  over  about  10*  to  starboard.** 

"  At  this  time."  past  nine  o'clock  in  the  erening  of 
the  11th  of  March,  ''she  showed  symptoms  of  suffering 
in  the  hull,  which  was  evidently  undergoing  a  severe 
ordeal.  Inexplicable  noises,  in  which  the  shaip  sounds 
of  splitting,  and  the  harsher  ones  of  grinding,  were  most 
distinct^  came  in  quick  succession,  and  then  again 
stepped  suddenly,  leaving  all  so  still  that  not  even  a 
breath  was  heard.  In  an  instant  the  ship  was  felt  to 
rise  under  our  feet,  and  the  roaring  and  rushing  recom- 
menced with  a  deafening  din  alongside,  abeam  and 
astern,  at  one  and  the  same  instant.  Alongside,  the 
grinding  masses  held  the  ship  tight  as  in  a  vice ;  while 
the  overwhelming  pressure  of  the  entire  body,  advancing 
from  the  west,  so  wedged  the  stem  and  starboard  quar- 
ter, that  the  greatest  apprehensions  were  entertained  for 
the  stem-post  and  frame-work  abaft.  Some  idea  of  the 
power  exerted  on  this  occasion  may  be  gathered  from 
this : — ^At  the  moment  which  I  am  now  describing  the  incraiMof 
forepart  of  the  ship  was  literally  buried  as  high  as  the  ******** 
flukes  of  the  anchors  in  a  dock  of  perpendicular  walls  of 
ice, — BO  that,  in  that  part  she  might  well  have  been 
thought  immoveable.  Still,  such  was  the  force,  applied 
to  her  abaft,  that  after  much  cracking  and  perceptible 
yielding  of  the  beams,  which  seemed  to  curve  upwards, 
ahe  actually  rose  by  sheer  pressure  above  the  dock  fur- 
ward,  and  then  with  sudden  jerks  did  the  same  abaft 
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CHAP.  X  During  these  oonrulsions  many  of  the  carpenters,  and 
others  stationed  below,  were  violently  thrown  down  on 
the  deck  as  people  are  in  an  earthquake.  It  was  a 
moment  of  intense  suspense.'* 

^  On  the  16th  of  March,  another  rush  drove  irresistibly 
on  the  larboard  quarter  and  stem,  and,  forcing  the  ship 
ahead,  raised  her  upon  the  ice.  A  chaotic  ruin  ibllowed ; 
our  poor  and  cherished  conrt-yard,  its  vrall  and  arched 
doors,  gallery,  and  well-trodden  paths,  were  rent,  and  in 
some  parts  ploughed  up  like  dust.  The  ship  was  careened 
fully  four  streaks,  and  sprung  a  leak  as  before^  Scarcely 
were  ten  minutes  left  us  for  the  expression  of  our  astonish- 
ment, that  anything  of  human  build  could  outlive  such 
assaults,  when  another  equally  Violent  rush  succeeded ; 
and  in  its  way  toward  the  starboard  quarter,  threw  up  a 
rolling  wave  thirty  feet  high,  crowned  by  a  blue  square 
mass  of  many  tons,  resembling  the  entire  side  of  a  house, 
which,  after  hanging  for  some  time  in  doubtful  poise  on 
the  ridge,  at  length  fell  with  a  crash  into  the  hollow,  in 
which,  as  in  a  cavern,  the  after  part  of  the  ship  seemed 
embedded.  It  was  indeed  an  awful  crisis,  rendered  more 
frightful  from  the  mistiness  of  the  night  and  dimness 
of  the  moon.  The  poor  ship  cracked  and  trembled 
violently;  and  no  one  could  say  that  the  next  minute 
would  not  be  her  last,  and,  indeed,  his  own  too,  lor  with 
her  our  means  of  safety  would  probably  perish." 

During  all  the  period  of  disasters  alter  the  disruption 
of  the  floe,  the  ship  was  carried  hither  and  thither  over 
a  range  of  from  twenty-six  to  forty-eight  miles  north- 
west of  Seahorse  Point,  and  seldom  further  than  about 
ten  miles  from  the  nearest  land.  But  after  the  16th  of 
March,  she  set  pretty  steadily  toward  the  south-east, 
and  kept  a  good  deal  nearer  the  shore.  The  officers,  at 
Consultation  a  formal  consultation,  agreed  that  9he  now  seemed  liable 
oftiwoiucen.  ^  ^^  j^  ^^  ^^^  moment,  and  that  a  light  boat,  with 

provisions,  should,  if  possible,  be  landed  to  serve  as  a 
last  resource,  to  communicate  with  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  fiictoryi  in  the  event  of  her  going  down. 
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She  still  held  marvellously  firm,  and  continued  to  he  CHAP.  & 
cradled  on  a  small  piece  of  floe.  On  the  16th  of  April, 
apparently  by  some  conflicting  action  of  strong  calm 
currents,  she  lost  the  sides  of  her  cradle ;  yet,  even 
then,  she  retained  the  base  of  it,  and  was  borne  along  on 
this  as  on  a  truck.  Four  days  after,  when  she  was  near 
a  small  bay  about  eight  miles  off  Seahorse  Point,  she 
was  met  by  rolling  waves  of  ice,  moving  at  long  inter-  Rolling 
vals,  and  accompanied  with  crashing  sounds  like  thunder.  ^^^^  ^ 
One,  in  particular,  not  more  than  thirty  paces  distant, 
reared  itself  at  least  thirty  feet  on  a  small  floe,  and  bore 
slowly  down  upon  her  quarter ;  and  though  she  was 
herself  high  out  of  the  water  on  the  ice,  this  topped 
over  her  like  a  tower.  She  continued  for  hours  to 
struggle  with  the  commotion,  and  was  all  the  while 
drifting,  amidst  loose  tumbling  blocks  and  masses,  to- 
ward a  bank  of  firm  land-ice,  where  her  imminent  peril 
would  have  become  still  more  imminent.  Destruction 
seemed  certain,  and  the  crew  were  waiting  for  it ;  but, 
at  what  appeared  the  very  crisis  of  peril,  Divine  Provi- 
dence suddenly  ancested  the  tumult 

On  the  21st  of  April  they  were  still  in  the  vicinity  of 
Seahorse  Point,  but  on  the  23d  they  were  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles  from  it,  with  the  ship's  head  pointing  to- 
ward Mill  Islands,  and  from  that  time  onward  they 
receded  pretty  regularly  from  the  scenes  of  the  winter's 
perils.  As  soon  as  they  found  themselves  fairly  on  their 
new  course,  they  set  about  re-fitting.  The  sails,  which  The  sidp 
had  for  so  many  months  been  useless,  were  put  in  ^  ^^ 
order ;  the  timbers  were  scoured  ;  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  provisions,  which  had  been  kept  on  deck  nady 
for  instant  removal  on  an  emergency,  was  re-stored. 
Dangers  were  still  apprehended|  but,  for  the  present, 
every  thing  was  calm. 

The  ice  remained  for  some  time  more  or  less  open,  but 
firom  the  7th  of  May  till  the  2d  of  June  it  was  again 
quite  compact,  and  it  afterwards  broke  up  slowly  and 
fitfully,  without  any  remarkable  commotion.    On  the 
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CHAP.  z.  15th  of  June,  most  port  of  the  ship's  hull  above  the 
VnomiumM  >'^ter-l«Tel  was  sufficiently  thawed  to  allow  preparations 
ft»r  eraiuiig.  for  caulking  and  for  coating  with  tar.  The  mere  pres- 
sure upon  it  during  the  frost  had  formed  an  icy  cement^ 
80  tough  and  adhesive,  that  fragments  stuck  to  the 
planking,  even  in  the  minute  spaces  between  the  strokes 
of  the  pickaxe  ;  and  the  hull  looked  as  if  it  had  sat  in 
a  bed  of  some  fine  plastic  compound,  which  had  become 
slowly  indurated  to  the  density  of  limestone  rock. 

So  late  as  the  20th  of  June,  the  ship  lay  immoveably 
fixed  in  the  middle  of  a  large  floe,  and  Uiough  disrup- 
tions and  openings  then  became  common  at  compara- 
tively small  distances  from  her,  she  continued  as  firm 
in  her  cradle  as  in  the  beginning  of  February.  No  al- 
The difpeat  tentative  offered  but  to  cut  her  out  with  implements^ 
Sw  wi^  <uid  this  proved  an  enormous  labour,  and  occupied  all 
impienMati.  the  crew  till  the  11th  of  July.  On  that  day  the  men 
had  paused  to  draw  breath,  when  suddenly  the  ice-roek 
burst  asunder,  barely  allowing  them  time  to  clamber  up 
in  hot  haste  for  safety.  ^  Scarcely,'*  says  CSaptain  Back, 
**  had  I  descended  to  my  cabin,  when  a  loud  rumbling 
notified  that  the  ship  had  broken  her  ice-bonds  and  was 
sliding  gently  down  into  her  own  element  I  ran 
instantly  on  deck,  and  joined  in  the  cheers  of  the  officers 
and  men,  who,  dispersed  on  different  pieces  of  ice,  took 
this  significant  method  of  expressing  their  feelings.  It 
was  a  sight  not  to  be  forgotten.  Standing  on  the  tafinil, 
I  saw  the  dark  bubbling  water  below,  and  enormous 
masses  of  ice  gently  vibrating  and  springing  to  the  sur- 
&ce ;  the  first  Ueutenant  was  just  climbing  over  the 
stem,  while  other  groups  were  standing  apart,  separated 
by  this  new  gulf;  and  the  spars,  together  with  working 
implements,  were  resting  half  in  the  water,  half  on  the 
ice,  whilst  the  saw,  the  Instrument  whereby  this  sudden 
effect  had  been  produced,  was  bent  double,  and  in  that 
position  forcibly  detained  by  the  body  it  had  severed.'* 

A  piece  of  the  base  of  the  ship's  ice-cradle,  however, 
ftill  clung  to  her,  and  continued  to  do  to  till  the  13tlis 
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and  when  it  did  break  up,  it  did  not  set  her  free.    On    chap,  x 
the  contrary,  she  slowly  rose,  heeled  over  to  port,  and  g^^  j^ 
seemed  for  some  moments  to  be  entirely  capsizing,  thrown  am 
Those  of  her  company  who  were  on  board  felt  suddenly  end*  by  a' 
as  if  on  the  verge  of  eternity.    Yet  they  evinced  no  {^JJJJJJ^ 
confusion,  and  cleared  off  and  provisioned  the  boats 
with  astonishing  coolness  and  promptitude.    She  went 
so  completely  on  her  beam  ends  that  no  man  in  her 
could  move  without  holding  on ;    but  she   went  no 
further.   A  submerged  ice-mass,  whose  end  was  congealed 
to  her  bottom,  and  whose  other  end  projected  right  out 
from  her,  was  the  cause  of  her  overturn,  and  it  now  held 
her  firm  in  her  perilous  position.     Officers  and  men 
beheld  it  with  awe,  and  set  promptly  and  energetically 
to  the  arduous  task  of  sawing  it  ofL    They  worked  from 
eleven  o*clock  in  the  forenoon  till  two  in  the  following 
morning,  afraid  that  a  squall  might  arise  and   ruin 
them  ;  and  when  at  last  they  had  only  ten  feet  more  to 
saw,  but  were  compelled  by  £Eitigue  and  drowsiness  to  go 
in  quest  of  a  short  repose  on  the  deck,  suddenly  there 
was  a  grating  sound  of  breaking  ice,  and,  before  a  word 
could  be  spoken,  the  ship  sprang  free  and  entirely  Sho  la  let 
righted.    The  cheering  of  the  crew  was  vociferous,  and 
their  joy  unbounded.     Four  months,  all  but  a  day,  had 
the  sidp  been  in  the  grip  of  the  ice ;  and  now,  after  a 
romance  of  perils^  and  a  cycle  of  providential  deliver- 
unces,  she  was  again  subject  to  the  control  of  man. 

The  last  scenes  we  have  described  took  place  in  the 
vicinity  of  Charles  Island,  about  midway  between  Cape 
Comfort  and  the  mouth  of  Hudson  Strait    The  query 
was  naturally  raised  whether  anything  could  now  be  done 
to  prosecute  the  object  of  the  expedition ;  but  the  ship  She  ia 
was  found  to  be  &r  too  shattered  to  go  again  in  her  pre-  thoroagiuj 
sent  state  into  collision  with  the  ice,  and  a  serious  doubt  di»^^<'*L 
soon  arose  whether  she  should  be  able  to  cross  the  sea 
to  a  British  harbour.    There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
run  her,  with  all  possible  speed,  toward  home.    She 
was  utterly  crazy,  and  broken,  and  leaky  ;  and  not  even 
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CHAP.  X.  h«r  periloua  tumbling  among  ihe  ice-masaes,  aroond  the 
—  diamal  Cape  Comfort  and  the  horrid  Seahorse  Point, 
were  more  perilons  than  the  struggling,  ataggering, 
water-logged  Toyage  which  she  made  across  the  Northern 
Atlantic.  She  at  last  reached  the  north-west  coast  of 
Ireland,  gradually  sinking  by  the  head,  and  was  run 
ashore  in  Lough  SwiUy  on  Uie  3d  of  September ;  and 
had  she  been  three  hours  longer  at  sea,  she  would  cer^ 
tainly  haye  gone  to  the  bottom.  Her  whole  frame 
proTed  to  be  strained  and  twisted ;  many  of  her  bolts 
were  either  loosened  or  broken  ;  her  forefoot  was  en- 
iirely  gone ;  and  upwards  of  twenty  feet  of  her  keel, 
together  with  ten  feet  of  her  stem-post,  had  been  driven 
pTer  more  than  three  foet  and  a  half  on  one  side,  leav- 
ing  a  frightful  opening  astern  for  the  free  ingress  of 
water.  Well,  therefore,  might  her  crew,  when  they 
afterwards  looked  on  her  as  she  lay  dry  on  the  beacli 
at  low  water,  express  astonishment  that  ever  they  had 
floated  back  in  her  to  British  shores,  and  ample  ooca- 
aion  had  they  to  cherish  adoring  gratitude  to  the  all- 
powerful  and  all-benevolent  Being  who  had  preserved 
them. 


lfonr& 
Dease  and 
Sinii«onB* 
expedition. 


Main  part  of  the  object  for  which  the  Terror  expedi- 
tion was  fitted  out  in  1836,  and  which  all  then  suffered 
ao  sad  a  defeat  through  the  disasters  of  the  voyage,  waa 
accomplished  by  widely  different  means  in  1839.  Allu- 
sion is  made,  on  page  307,  to  Arctic  land  expeditions  in 
1837  and  1838,  by  Messrs.  Dease  and  Simpson,  two 
officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ;  and  a  reason  is 
there  given  for  not  introducing  a  notice  of  these  expe- 
ditions to  this  volume.  But  another  expedition,  of 
broader  character  and  for  more  extensive  results,  was 
conducted  by  the  same  parties  in  1839.  This  was  ac- 
complished, in  a  great  degree,  in  boats  on  the  sea ;  it 
traversed  unknown  straits  and  inlets  as  extensively  as 
had  been  done  by  some  of  the  maritime  expeditions ;  it 
traced  much  of  the  tract  between  Regent's  Inlet  and 
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Point  Turnagdn,  and  diaooyered  a  seeming  ttrait  be-  chap.  z. 
tween  Boothia  Felix  and  the  American  mainland  ;  and 
it  was  supposed  to  stultify  two  of  the  principal  assertions 
of  Sir  John  Boss,  and  to  contribute  an  important  ele- 
ment toward  the  solution  of  the  Taxed  question  of  the 
north-west  passage  ;  and  for  these  reasons  a  brief  ac- 
count of  at  least  the  most  striking  details  of  it  seems 
here  desirable. 

Messrs.  Dease  and  Simpson  descended  the  Coppermine  Commenro. 
Biyer,  and  on  the  3d  of  July  they  took  advantage  of  ^^  ^* 
the  first  opening  of  the  ice  to  commence  their  voyage. 
They  had  a  week's  hard  work  to  reach  the  rocky  heights 
of  Cape  Barrow,  at  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  of 
Bathurst  Inlet ;  and  thence  they  beheld  the  great  ex- 
panse of  Coronation  Qulf,  extending  away  from  their 
{ieet  to  the  horiaon,  partially  cleared  of  ice,  though  long 
after  the  same  date  in  the  preceding  year  it  was  seen 
compactly  firosen.    They  arrived  at  Point  Tumagain  at 
midnight,  on  the  20th ,  and  were  detained  there  four 
days  by  a  violent  easterly  gale,  and  they  encountered 
great  peril  in  doubling  Cape  Alexander,  on  the  27th  and  Cape 
the  28th,  amidst  very  heavy  drifting  ice.     This  cape  is  ^*^**»^«' 
situated  in  lat.  68«  60^  N.,  and  long.  106<>  40"  W. ;  and 
was  discovered  and  named  by  the  expedition  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  was  within  a   few  miles  of  the 
farthest  point  which  they  then  reached.    The  rise  and 
foil  of  the  tide  at  it  was  about  three  feet,  and  was  the 
greatest  which  they  observed  in  the  Arctic  Seas.    A 
large  tract  of  territory,  with  a  bold  lofty  cape  in  the 
front,  and  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  consider- 
able strait,  extends  for  away  on  the  north,  and  this  was 
called  Victoria  Land.    The  south  side  of  the  interven- 
ing strait,  eastward  from  Cape  Alexander  to  a  remark-  lAhyrinth 
able  headland,  Caps  Oeddes,  in  lat  68«  33"  N.,  and  ^ 
long.  93^  1(V  W.,  is  a  spacious  bay,  reaching  as  for 
south  as  67®  4(f,  and  intricately  diversified  by  innu- 
merable islets,  and  by  a  countless  succession  of  minor 
inlets  and  long  narrow  projecting  points. 
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CHAP.  z.        Messra.  Dease  and  Simpson  found  the  route  through 
—       this  bay  extremely  intricate,  and  the  labour  of  survey- 
ing it  not  a  little  harassing ;  but  while  perplexed  be- 
yond measure  to  thread  their  way  among  the  labyrinths, 
they  derived  great  advantage  from  the  protection  which 
the  islets  afforded  from  the  crushing  force  of  the  seaward 
White  Bmt    ice.    On  one  little  headland  which  projects  beyond  the 
Point  range  of  the  islets,  and  is  situated  in  lat.  68**  Y  K.,  and 

long.  103**  ST'  W.,  and  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
White  Bear  Point,  they  were  detained  by  the  ice  from 
the  Ist  to  the  6th  of  August  Esquimaux,  mostly  old 
persons,  were  met  iTi-ith  whenever  they  landed,  and  ap- 
peared to  subsist  in  single  families,  or  in  very  small 
parties,  and  to  spend  the  months  from  June  till  October 
in  deer-hunting  inland,  and  from  October  till  June  in 
seal-catching  on  the  coast.  A  river,  to  which  the  ex- 
BUiee  RiTec  plorers  gave  the  name  of  Ellice  Biver,  fiills  into  the  sea 
in  lat  68**  Sf  K.,  and  long.  KH""  16'  W.,  and  has  twice 
the  volume  of  the  Coppermine,  and  is  much  frequented 
by  rein-deer  and  musk-oxen  in  summer.  The  country 
around  comprises  green  flats^  small  lakes,  and  knotty 
knolls. 

Finding  all  the  east  side  of  the  great  bay  tending  in 
a  northerly  direction,  Messrs.  Dease  and  Simpson  ex- 
7>ected  noUiing  else  tJian  to  be  carried  on  to  the  Cape 
Felix  of  Sir  James  C.  Ross;  but  on  rounding  Cape 
Geddes,  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  August,  they 
suddenly  opened  a  strait  extending  to  the  southward  of 
rniet  to  east  where  the  rapid  rush  of  the  tide  leffc  scarcely  a 
Back's  EstD-  joubt  of  Open  sea-communication  with  the  estuary  of 
Back's  River.  This  strait  is  ten  miles  wide  at  either 
extremity,  but  contracts  to  three  miles  in  the  centre, 
and  has  there  a  deep,  though  narrow  channel.  On  the 
12th  of  August,  the  explorers  encountered  a  most  ter- 
rific thunderstorm,  and  next  day  they  had  a  rough  wind 
from  the  west,  accompanied  by  a  very  dense  fog.  But 
they  ran  rapidly  along  the  strait  passed  Point  Richard- 
ion  and  Point  Ogle,  entered  the  estuaiy  of  Back's 
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River,  and  careered  on  till  the  darkness  of  the  night  and    chap,  x 
the  inoreasmg  fury  of  the  gale  drove  them  ashore  beyond 
Point  PechelL     The  wind  veered  to  the  north-east^  and 
continued  till  the  16th,  and  then  they  directed  their 
course,  with  flags  flying,  to  Montreal  Island,  and  landed  HontrMi 
on  it  near  the  spot  where  Back  had  encamped.  uUnd. 

They  had  thus  ascertained  that  the  American  continent 
is  separated  from  Boothia  to  the  westward  of  the  Back 
Estuaiy ;  and  though  they  might  now  have  very  justly 
regarded  their  mission  as  completed,  they  had  too  much 
of  the  arduous  and  adventurous  spirit  of  geographical 
discoverers  not  to  feel  anxious  to  ascertain,  even  at  the 
cost  of  peril  and  privation,  whether  a  separation  exbted 
also  to  the  eastward.  They  therefore  rowed  toward  the 
furthest  visible  land  in  the  north-east,  a  bluff,  bold, 
rocky,  singularly-shaped  promontory,  situated  in  lat.  Cape 
68'  4'  N.,  and  long.  94'  35'  W.  They  reached  this  at  »'*^»*^ 
sunrise  on  the  17th,  after  six  hours  of  unremitting 
labour  at  the  oar,  and  they  called  it  Gape  Britannia. 
Here  they  remained  wind-bound  till  the  19th ;  and  on 
a  beetling  rock  which  sheltered  their  encampment  from 
the  sea,  and  which  forms  the  most  conspicuous  object 
over  a  great  extent  of  coast,  they  erected  a  strong  coni- 
cal cairn,  fourteen  feet  in  height  On  the  19th  they 
first  crossed  a  fine  bay,  due  east,  with  no  small  toil  and 
danger,  and  then  made  a  fine  run  of  forty  miles  along  a 
north-eastern  stretch  of  coast ;  and  next  day  they 
struggled  all  morning  among  shoals  and  breakers,  with- 
out gaining  a  greater  distance  than  three  miles,  and 
then  felt  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  mouth  of  a  small 
river.  This  proved  the  extreme  point  of  their  voyage,  Hm  extremo 
and  they  called  it  Oastor  and  Pollux.  From  a  Hme-  |^j^^ 
stone  ridge  about  a  league  inland  they  saw  in  the  north- 
east some  very  remote  blue  land  which  seemed,  in  all 
probability,  one  of  the  southern  promontories  of  Boothia ; 
they  saw  also  two  considerable  islands  far  in  the  offing, 
and  other  islands^  high  and  distant,  extending  from  the 
east  to  the  east  north-east,  and  they  observed  that  the 
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CHAP.  z.    magnificent  ialet-siadded  sonnd  to  the  munland ;  and 

they  were  greatly  delighted,  on  the  passage,  by  the  firm 

beiuing  of  their  gallant,  old,  severely-tried  boats.    They 

afterwards  were  vexed  for  several  days  by  furious  winds ; 

Retam  of      but  on  the  16th  they  entered  the  Coppermine  River, 

SSuc^and     '^^  by  ^  ^®  longest  voyage  ever  performed  by  boats 

£e  onnwr^  On  the  Polar  Sea ;  and  on  the  24th,  they  safely  reached 

mine.  Fort  Confidence. 


Expedition 
ofllr.  IteflL 


The  supposed  great  bay  extending  from  the  furthest 
point  reached  by  Messrs.  Dease  and  Simpson,  eastward 
to  the  Fury  and  Hecla  Strait,  now  became  an  object  of 
intense  interest.  The  mystery  which  overhung  the 
north-east  comer  of  the  American  mainland  seemed  at 
last  to  be  almost  revealed.  Let  but  the  coast-line  firom 
the  mouth  of  the  Castor  and  Pollux  to  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Qulf  of  Akkolee  be  examined,  so  as  to 
connect  the  discoveries  of  Messrs.  Dease  and  Simpson 
with  those  of  the  second  voyage  of  Captain  Parry  and 
those  of  the  second  voyage  of  Captain  John  Ross,  and 
all  would  become  plain 

In  1846,  accordingly,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
fitted  out  an  expedition  to  effect  this  object.  The  start- 
ing point  was  Churchill  station,  on  the  south-west  coast 
of  Hudson's  Bay ;  the  route  was  by  way  of  Repulse  Bay, 
first  up  the  western,  and  next  up  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Gulf  Akkolee ;  and  the  mode  of  progress  was  chiefly 
navigation  in  two  boats,  and  partly  land-portage  and 
travelling.  The  number  of  men  was  thirteen ;  and  the 
commander  was  Mr.  John  Rae.  So  highly  was  the  en- 
terprise estimated  by  its  promoters,  that  the  Govemor- 
in-chief  of  the  Company*s  territories  said,  respecting  it, 
in  his  oflicial  instructions  to  Mr.  Rae,  "  Let  me  assure 
you  that  we  look  confidently  to  you  for  the  solution  of 
what  may  be  deemed  the  final  problem  in  the  geography 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  eyes  of  all  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  subject  are  fixed  on  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.    From  us  the  world  expects  the  final  settle- 
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ment  of  tlie  question  that  has  occupied  the  attention  of  CHAP.  X 
our  countiy  for  two  hundred  years  ;  and  your  safe  and 
triumphant  return,  which  may  €h)d  in  his  mercy  grant, 
will,  I  trust,  speedily  compensate  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  for  its  repeated  sacrifices  and  protracted 
anxieties.'*  Only  the  final  object  of  the  expedition, 
however,  and  not  any  details  of  the  progress  northward 
by  which  that  object  was  attained,  belongs  to  the  subject 
of  the  present  volume ;  so  that  all  we  shall  have  to  say 
of  it  must  be  condensed  into  a  very  brief  and  general 
statement. 

The  party  left  Churchill  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  ioe^  Vngnm  to 
on  the  6th  of  July  1846.  They  quitted  the  head  of  ^S^'^ 
Repulse  Bay,  in  lat.  66**  32'  N.,  and  succeeded  in  con- 
veying one  of  their  boats  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Gulf  of  Akkolee,  in  lat.  67''  12^  N.  They  found  a 
chain  of  lakes  lying  across  the  isthmus,  and  derived  great 
aid  from  it  to  the  conveying  of  the  boat.  They  pro- 
ceeded along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Akkolee  till  the 
5th  of  August, — and  they  observed  the  tides  to  be  aver- 
agely  far  higher  than  in  the  Polar  Sea,  but  exceedingly 
irregular,  and  varying  in  rise  frt>m  four  to  ten  feet ;  and 
already  they  began  to  entertain  a  strong  presumption 
that  Boothia,  after  all,  is  a  peninsula  of  the  American 
mainland.  But  they  were  utterly  baffled  in  their  pro- 
gress by  ice  and  fogs  and  northerly  winds ;  and  felt 
obliged  to  return  at  about  lat  67''  30'  N.,  and  to  retrace 
their  steps  to  spend  the  winter  at  Repulse  Bay.  There  wintcrinir «( 
they  built  a  house,  and  procured  a  stock  of  provisions  by  ^«P"^  ^^ 
hunting  and  fishing,  principally  rein-deer  and  salmon ; 
and,  excepting  what  was  used  for  cooking,  they  had  no 
fuel  throughout  the  winter. 

On  the  6th  of  April  1847,  six  of  the  party  again 
started  north  with  sledges,  and  travelled  along  the  west 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Akkolee ;  and  on  the  18th,  they 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Sir  John  Ross's  most  southerly 
discoveries.  The  question  of  the  supposed  communica- 
tion with  the  Polar  Sea  was  here  to  be  set  at  rest.   They 
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O&AP.  X  dedded  now  to  strike  o£f  from  the  coast  acroes  the  ]and| 
M  nearly  north  as  possible ;  and  they  had  a  tirtsome 
march  through  snow,  and  acroes  three  small  lakes ;  and 
at  noon,  when  near  the  middle  of  another  lake  of  about 
four  miles  in  length,  they  ascertained  their  latitude  to 
be  89"^  20^  1"  N.  They  walked  three  miles  more,  and 
came  to  still  another  Ue ;  and  as  there  was  not  yet  any 
appearance  of  the  sea,  Mr.  Rae  gave  orders  to  the  men 
to  prepare  their  lodgings^  and  went  forth  alone  to  en- 
deavour to  disooTer  the  coast  He  arriyed  in  twenty 
minutes  at  an  inlet  of  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide,  and  traced  this  westward  for  upwards  of  a  league, 
and  there  found  his  course  once  more  obstructed  by  land. 
Some  rocky  hillocks  were  near;  and  thinking  he  saw 
from  the  top  of  these  some  rough  ice  in  the  desired 
direction,  he  inhaled  fresh  hope,  and  pushed  eagerly  on 
to  a  rising  ground  in  the  distance,  and  there  he  beheld 
stretched  out  before  him  an  ice-covered  sea,  studded 
with  innumerable  islands.  But  it  was  the  sea  of  Sir 
John  Boss, — the  Lord  Mayor's  Bay  of  the  disastrous 
voyage  of  the  Victory ;  and  the  islands  were  those  which 
Arrival  At  Sir  John  had  named  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  of  the 
UrdMrnyor's  Q^^^^y^  ^f  Scotland.    Mr.  Rae,  therefore,  had  simply 

crossed  a  peninsula  of  the  Gulf  of  Akkolee ;  and  thus 
did  he  ascertain  that  the  shores  which  witnessed  Uie 
woes  of  the  Victory,  the  eastern  shores  of  Boothia,  are 
continuous  with  the  mainland  of  America. 

Sir  James  Clarke  Boss,  he  who  figured  in  the  vojrage 
of  the  Victory  as  Commander  Ross,  says,  "  Mr.  Rae*s 
description  of  the  inlet  he  crossed  over  to  in  the  south- 
east comer  of  Lord  Mayor's  Bay,  accords  so  exactly 
with  what  I  observed  whilst  surveying  its  shores,  that 
I  have  no  doubt  of  his  having  reached  that  inlet,  on 
which  I  found  the  Esquimaux  marks  so  numerous,  but 
of  which  no  account  was  published  in  Sir  John  Ross's 
narrative."  Mr.  Rae  appropriately  named  the  peninsula 
Sir  John  Ross's  Peninsula,  and  the  isthmus,  connecting 
Ro»*8Pcnin.  .^  ^.^^  ^^  mainland,  and  flanking  the  inleU  Sir  Jamet 
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Ro68*8  Isthmtis.     The  latter  is  only  one  mile  broad,  and   chap.  z. 
has  three  small  ponds ;  but  it  b^irs  evident  marks  of 
being  an  autumnal  deer-pass,  and,  therefore,  a  £&Yourite 
resort  of  the  Esquimaux.    Mr.  Rae  had  thus  reached  Mr.  Rm** 
the  goal  of  his  wishes;  and  he  did  not  turn  away  from  SS^I^^Sm! 
so  memorable  a  spot,  till,  with  humble  and  grateful 
heart,  he  offered  thanks  to  the  Divine  Being  for  bring- 
ing to  a  successful  issue  his  perilous  exploration. 

A  progress  to  the  farthest  point  reached  by  Messrs. 
Dease  and  Simpson  was  not  attempted ;  for  it  was  now 
ascertained  that  this  must  comprise  a  journey  over  land, 
and  either  a  voyage  across  a  large  land-locked  estuary, 
or  a  coasting  along  its  shores;  and  for  these  the  ex- 
plorers had  neither  time  nor  means.  They  retraced 
their  route,  with  little  deviation,  along  the  shore  of 
the  gulf,  and,  on  the  6th  of  May^  arrived  at  Bepulse 
Bay.  On  the  12th,  Mr.  Bae,  at  the  head  of  a  similar  Eaatdde 
party,  set  out  to  examine  the  east  side  of  the  gulf;  ^^^^lea. 
and  on  the  27th,  amidst  a  bewildering  snow-storm,  he 
reached  his  ultimatum  at  a  head-land,  which  they  called 
Gape  Crozier.  But  during  a  blink  of  the  storm,  he 
got  a  clear  view  of  a  headland  nearly  twelve  miles  far- 
ther on,  which  he  called  Cape  Ellice,  and  computed  to 
be  in  lat.  eo*"  42^  N.,  and  long.  85*'  8'  W.,  or  within  about 
ten  miles  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla  Strait.  On  the  12th  of 
August,  the  whole  original  party  embarked  at  Bepulse 
fisLj ;  and  on  the  31st,  they  arrived  at  GhurchilL 
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OHAFTEB  XL 
The  FrankUn  BxpeiUUm  amd  Searching  Squadrom. 

Equipment  and  Sailing  of  tbe  Erebni  and  the  Terror;  Publie 
anxiety  about  their  Fate ;  ComprehenaiTe  Plan  of  Operations  to 
Seareh  for  them ;  Prooeedings  of  the  Herald  and  the  Plorer  bj 
way  of  Behring's  Straits ;  Proceedings  of  an  Overland  Party  on 
tbe  Central  Parts  of  the  Arctic  American  Coasts ;  Proceedings  of 
the  Enterprise  and  the  Inrestigator  by  way  of  Lancaster  Sound ; 
Supplementary  Measures  of  Search;  Increased  Public  Anxiety  and 
New  Searching  Expeditions ;  Despatch  of  the  Enterprise  and  the 
Inyestigator  to  Behring's  Strait ;  Overland  Exploration  of  the 
Coasts  west  of  Cape  Walker ;  New  Qovemment  Expedition  up 
Baffin's  Bay  to  the  Northern  Archipelago ;  Private  Expedition 
under  Sir  John  Ross;  Expeditions  at  the  instance  of  Lady 
Franklin ;  Expedition  from  America ;  The  North  Star ;  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Prince  Albert;  Last  view  of  the  Exploring  Ships; 
Traces  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 

CHAP.  XL  The  return  of  Captain  Sir  James  Clarke  Roes,  in  1844, 
The  oocasiou  from  his  brilliant  career  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  gave  a 
Sitton.**'*"  *^^^®'*  stimulus  to  the  old  craving  for  the  discovery  of 
a  north-west  passage.  The  ships  Erebus  and  Terror 
were  now  fieimous  for  their  fitness  to  brave  the  dangers 
of  the  ice,  and  could  be  re-equipped  at  comparatively 
small  cost.  Naval  officers  and  whale-fisherm«n  and 
hardy  seamen  were  fired  with  the  spirit  of  adventure, 
and  breathed  hot  rivalry  for  the  distinction  of  perilous 
service.  Statesmen  panted  to  send  the  British  flag  across 
all  the  breadth  of  the  Polar  Sea ;  savans  longed  for 
decisions  in  terrestrial  magnetism  which  could  be  ob- 
tained only  in  the  regions  around  the  magnetic  pole ; 
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and  though  merchants  and   other   ntilitarians  could  CHAP.  XL 
neyer  again  regard  the  old  notion  of  a  commercial  high- 
way  to  the  Indian  Seas  through  Behring's  Straits  as 
worthy  of  one  moment's  consideration,  yet  multitudes 
of  the  curious,  among  all  classes  of  society,  were  im- 
patient to  have  the  yeil  penetrated  which  had  so  long 
hid  from  the  world's  wondering  gaze  the  mysteries  of 
the  ice-girt  Archipelago  of  the  north.    The  very  diffi-  Obstacles 
culties  of  the  enterprise,  together  with  the  disasters  or  ^^n^^''^ 
failures  of  all  former  expeditions,  only  roused  the  gene- 
ral resolution,  and  drove  it,  like  that  of  a  headstrong 
antagonist,  into  greater  firmness  of  will. 

Sir  John  Barrow,  in  particular,  was  all  alive  on  the 
subject.  He  had  for  thirty  years  been  the  fervent 
advocate  of  everything  which  could  throw  light  on  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  had  incessantly  bent  in  that  direc- 
tion the  powerful  influence  which  he  wielded  as  Secre- 
tary to  the  Admiralty ;  and  now  again  was  he  at  his 
vocation.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sabine,  also,  whose  opin- 
ion carried  more  weight  than  that  of  any  other  man, 
declared  ''that  a  final  attempt  to  make  a  north-west 
passage,  would  render  the  most  important  service  th<tt 
now  remained  to  be  performed  towards  the  completion 
of  the  magnetic  survey  of  the  globe."  The  Lords, of 
the  Admiralty  and  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society 
gave  a  formal  assent,  and  were  presumed  to  be  heartily 
or  even  fervently  in  earnest  And  Sir  John  Franklin,  Sir  John 
the  hero  of  some  most  perilous  exploits  within  the  omTopiiiioQ 
Arctic  circle,  who  now  stood  out  to  view  as  the  likeliest  otit. 
man  to  conduct  the  desiderated  enterprise,  had  said  in 
1836,  and  continued  to  say  still, ''  that  no  service  was 
nearer  to  his  heart,  than  the  completion  of  the  survey 
of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  north-west  passage."  The  sentiment,  there- 
fore, which  years  before  had  been  driven  to  silence,  and 
branded  as  reckless  folly  and  bastard  patriotism,  once 
more  spoke  out  in  seeming  soberness  and  wisdom, ''  that 
it  would  be  an  intolerable  disgrace  to  thb  country  were 
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CHAP.  XL  the  flag  of  any  nation  to  be  borne  through  the  north-west 

passage  before  our  own.** 
*(?S'TSbiia  "^^^  Brebus  and  the  Terror  were  ordered  to  be  got  readJ^ 
and  the  Both  had  braved  all  the  perils  of  the  Antarctic  expedi- 
Terror.  ^j^^  under  Sir  James  C.  Boss ;  and  the  latter  was  the 
ship  of  the  terrific  ice  voyage  of  1836  in  Hudson's  Bay. 
They  were  the  best  tested  and  the  best  appurtenanced 
vessels  which  had  ever  fiiced  the  Frozen  Begions ;  and 
each  was  now  fitted  vrith  a  small  steam  engine  and 
screw-propeller.  Sir  John  Franklin  was  appointed  to 
the  chief  command,  and  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Erebus ; 
and  Captain  Bichard  Crozier,  who  had  been  the  dis- 
tinguished colleague  of  Sir  James  0.  Boss  in  the  Antar- 
tic  voyage,  was  appointed  to  the  Terror.  So  many 
naval  officers  volunteered  their  services,  that,  had  all 
been  accepted,  they  might  themselves  have  completely 
manned  the  ships.  The  total  number  of  persons  put 
on  board  was  138,  and  they  formed  as  select,  resolute, 
and  experienced  a  body  of  adventurers  as  ever  went  to 
sea.  The  transport  Baretto  Junior,  also,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Griffith,  was  laden  with  extra 
i^res,  to  be  dischaiged  into  the  ships  in  Davis'  Strait 
'n^metiont  The  official  instructions  to  Sir  John  Franklin  were 
VnuikUiL  minute,  comprehensive,  and  fiur-sighted,  and  made  pro- 
vision for  all  important  and  probable  contingencies.  But 
only  those  of  them  which  relate  to  the  main  conduct  of 
the  expedition  possess  much  public  interest,  and  these, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  mournful  and  exciting 
mjrsteiy  Into  which  the  ships  so  soon  passed,  seem  too 
momentous  to  allow  of  any  abridgement  '*  On  putting 
to  sea,"  said  they,  ^you  are  to  proceed,  in  the  first 
place,  by  such  a  route  as,  from  the  wind  and  weather, 
you  may  deem  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  despatch,  to 
Davis'  Strait,  taking  the  transport  with  you  to  such  a 
distance  up  that  strait  as  you  may  be  able  to  proceed 
without  impediment  from  ice,  being  careful  not  to  risk 
that  vessel  by  allowing  her  to  be  beset  in  the  ice,  or 
exposed  to  any  violent  contact  with  it.    Tou  will  then 
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avail  yourself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  of  clearing  chap,  xi 
the  transport  of  the  provisions  and  stores  with  which 
she  is  charged  for  the  use  of  the  expedition,  and  yon 
are  then  to  send  her  back  to  England,  giving  to  the 
agent  or  master  such  directions  for  his  guidance  as  may 
appear  to  you  most  proper,  and  reporting  by  that  op- 
portunity your  proceedings  to  our  secretary  for  our 
information.  You  will  then  proceed  in  the  execution  of  wbat  to  do 
your  orders  into  Baffin's  Bay,  and  get  as  soon  as  possible  ^?*''^'' 
to  the  western  side  of  the  strait,  provided  it  should 
appear  to  you  that  the  ice  chiefly  prevails  on  the  eastern 
side  or  near  the  middle,  the  object  being  to  enter  Lan- 
caster Sound  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  But  as  no 
specific  directions  can  be  given  owing  to  the  position  of 
the  ice  varying  from  year  to  year,  you  will,  of  course, 
be  guided  by  your  own  observations  as  to  the  course 
most  eligible  to  be  taken,  in  order  to  ensure  a  speedy 
arrival  in  the  sound  above  mentioned.  As,  however,  we 
have  thought  fit  to  cause  each  ship  to  be  fitted  with  a 
small  steam  engine  and  propeller,  to  be  used  only  hi 
pushing  the  ships  through  channels  between  masses  of 
ice  when  the  wind  is  adverse,  or  in  a  calm,  we  trust  the 
difficulty  usually  found  in  such  cases  will  be  much  obvi- 
ated. But  as  the  supply  of  fuel  to  be  taken  in  the  ships 
is  necessarily  small,  you  will  use  it  only  in  cases  of 
difficulty. 

**  Lancaster  Sound  and  its  continuation  through  Bar-  wiuu  to  do 
row*s  Strait  having  been  four  times  navigated  without  soond.^^*''^ 
any  impediment,  by  Sir  Edward  Parry,  and  since  fre- 
quently by  whaling  ships,  will  probably  be  found  without 
any  obstacles  from  ice  or  islands  ;  and  Sir  Edward  Parry 
having  also  proceeded  from  the  latter  in  a  straight  course 
to  Melville  Island,  and  returned  without  experiencing 
any  or  very  little  difficulty ;  it  is  hoped  that  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  passage,  about  900  miles,  to 
Behring's  Strait  may  also  be  found  equally  free  from 
obstruction  ;  and  in  proceeding  to  the  westward,  there- 
fore, you  will  not  stop^  to  examine  any  openings  either 
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CHAP  XL  to  the  northward  or  southward  in  that  strait,  but  con* 
tiuue  to  push  to  the  westward  without  loss  of  time,  in 
the  latitude  of  about  74^^,  till  you  haye  reached  the 
longitude  of  that  portion  of  land  on  which  Cape  Walker 
is  situated,  or  about  98^  west.  From  that  point  we  desire 
that  every  effort  be  used  to  endeavour  to  penetrate  to 
the  southward  and  westward  in  a  course  as  direct  to* 
wards  Behring's  Strait  as  the  position  and  extent  of 
the  ice,  or  the  existence  of  land,  at  present  unknown, 
may  admit. 

*'  We  direct  you  to  this  particular  part  of  the  Polar 
Sea  as  affording  the  best  prospect  of  accomplishing  the 
passage  to  the  Pacific^  in  consequence  of  the  unusual 
magnitude  and  apparently  fixed  state  of  the  barrier  of 
ice  observed  by  the  Hecla  and  Griper  in  the  year  1820, 
off  Gape  Dundas,  the  south-western  extremity  of  Mel- 
ville Island ;  and  we  therefore  consider  that  loss  of 
time  would  be  incurred  in  renewing  the  attempt  in  that 
direction.  But  should  your  progress  in  the  direction 
before  ordered  be  arrested  by  ice  of  a  permanent  ap- 
pearance, and  that  when  passing  the  mouth  of  the  strait, 
between  Devon  and  Cornwall  is'  Islands,  yon  had  ob- 
terved  that  it  was  open  and  clear  of  ice,  we  desire  that 
you  will  duly  consider,  with  reference  to  the  time 
already  consumed,  as  well  as  to  the  symptoms  of  a  late 
or  early  close  of  the  season,  whether  that  channel  might 
not  ofier  a  more  practicable  outlet  from  the  Archipelago, 
and  a  more  ready  access  to  the  open  sea  where  there 
would  be  neither  islands  nor  banks  to  arrest  and  fix  the 
floating  masses  of  ice.  And  if  you  should  have  advanced 
too  far  to  the  south-westward  to  render  it  expedient  to 
adopt  this  new  course  before  the  end  of  the  present 
season,  and  if,  therefore,  you  should  have  determined  to 
winter  in  that  neighbourhood,  it  will  be  a  matter  for 
your  mature  deliberation  whether,  in  the  ensuing  sea- 
son, you  would  proceed  by  the  above  mentioned  strait, 
or  whether  you  would  persevere  to  the  south-westward 
according  to  the  former  directions. 
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^  You  are  well  aware,  haying  yourself  been  one  of  chap.  Xl 
the  intelligent  trayellers  who  have  traversed  tlie  Ameri-       — 
can  shore  of  the  Polar  Sea,  that  the  groups  of  islands 
that  stretch  from  that  shore  to  the  northward  to  a  dis- 
tance not  yet  known,  do  not  extend  to  the  westward 
further  than  about  the  120th  degree  of  western  longi- 
tude, and  that  beyond  this,  and  to  Behring's  Strait,  no 
land  is  visible  from  the  American  shore  of  the  Polar 
Sea.     In  an  imdertaking  of  this  description,  much  must  How  mndi 
be  always  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  commanding  j^^,^i^ 
officer,  and,  as  the  objects  of  this  expedition  have  been  diacretton. 
fully  explained  to  you,  and  you  have  already  had  much 
experience  on  service  of  this  nature^  we  are  convinced 
we  cannot  do  better  than  leave  it  to  your  judgmenL" 
He  was  instructed  also,  in  the  event  of  reaching  Behring's 
Strait,  to  proceed  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Panamsi 
and  to  put  an  officer  ashore  at  the  latter  place  with 
despatches. 

The  ships  sailed  from  the  Thames  on  the  19th  of 
May  1845.    The  Erebus  and  the  Terror  received  the. 
transport's  stores  and  dismissed  her  in  Davis'  Strait,  and 
then  had  abundant  provisions  of  every  kind  for  three 
years,  besides  five  bullocks.     They  were  seen  by  the  TheniUng 
whaler,  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  26th  of  July,  moored  ^dUi?**'"' 
to  an  iceberg,  waiting  for  an  opening  through  the  long  Tenoc 
vast  body  of  ice  which  extends  along  the  middle  of  Baf- 
fin's Bay.    They  were  then  in  lat  74^  48'  K.,  and  long. 
66^  Id'  W.,  not  £&r  from  the  centre  of  Baffin's  Bay,  and 
about  210  miles  from  the  entrance  of  Lancaster  Soimd. 

Toward  the  end  of  1847,  prolonged,  earnest,  disap« 
pointed  expectation  of  their  return  gave  place  to  anxiety 
about  their  safety.    Not  a  word  had  been  heard  from 
them,  nor  the  slightest  trace  of  them  obtained  since 
they  were  seen  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  whaler ;  and 
apprehension  became  strong  and  general  that  they  had  PabUe 
shared  a  similar  fate  to  the  Fury  of  Sir  Edward  Parry,  |^uf  their 
or  the  Victory  of  Sir  John  Boss.     The  government,  m^^* 
therefore,  promptly  determined  to  send  three  expedi- 
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CHAP.  XL  lions  in  search  of  them.  The  first  was  a  marine  expe- 
dition by  way  of  Behring*s  Strait,  to  be  conducted  by 
Captain  Henry  Kellett,  of  the  ship  Herald,  of  twenty- 
six  guns,  then  in  the  Pacific,  aided  by  Commander 
Thomas  E.  L.  Moore,  in  the  Plover,  surveying  vessel ; 
and  this  was  designed  to  relieve  Sir  John  Franklin  and 
his  brave  companions  in  the  event  of  their  having  gone 
through  the  north-west  passage,  and  stuck  fiist  at  some 
advanced  point  of  the  Polar  Sea.  The  second  was  an 
overland  and  boat  expedition,  to  be  conducted  by  Sir 
John  Richardson,  to  descend  the  Mackenzie  River,  and 
to  examine  the  coast  eastward  to  the  Coppermine  ;  and 
this  was  designed  to  afford  relief  in  the  event  of  the  ad- 
venturers having  taken  to  their  boats  westward  of  the 
Northern  Archipelago,  and  forced  their  way  to  the 
American  continent.  And  the  third  was  a  marine  ex- 
pedition to  be  conducted  by  Sir  James  Clarke  Ross,  with 
the  ships  Enterprize  and  Investigator,  through  Lancas- 
ter Sound  and  Barrow's  Strait,  to  examine  all  the  track 
of  the  missing  ships  westward  as  &r  as  they  could  pene- 
trate into  the  Archipelago ;  and  this  was  designed  to 
afibrd  relief  in  the  event  of  the  adventurers  having  been 
arrested  either  in  the  very  throat  of  the  supposed  pas- 
sage, or  at  some  point  on  this  side  of  it,  and  of  their 
attempting  to  retrace  their  steps. 

This  plan  of  search  seemed  comprehensive  and  noble, 
and  was  carried  with  all  possible  promptitude  into  exe- 
cution. We,  of  course,  cannot  follow  its  three  parts 
simultaneously,  nor  can  we  well  mix  up  with  the  narra- 
tive of  any  of  them  an  account  of  increasing  anxieties 
and  additional  measures  which  arose  before  the  three 
were  completed ;  and  we  think  we  shall  best  promote 
deamess  by  narrating  each  to  the  end  before  saying 
anything  of  the  next  We  must  also  consult  the  utmost 
possible  brevity,  and  shall  therefore  avoid  all  irrelevant 
details,  except  such  as  involve  discovery  or  some  strik- 
ing novelty. 

The  Plover  left  Sheemess  on  the  1st  of  January  1848| 
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bat,  being  a  miserable  sailer,  did  not  reach  Oahu,  in  chap.  XL 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  till  the  22d  of  August.    She  wa« 
then  too  late  to  attempt,  that  season,  any  efficient 
operations  within  the  Arctic  circle,  and  she  passed  on  The  Mdiing 
to  winter  quarters  at  Noovel,  on  the  coast  of  Kamts-  ^nd  ttie  H(^ 
chatka.    The  Herald  meanwhile  had  received  instruc-  '^ 
tions  from  home,  and  gone  northward  as  &r  as  Cape 
Krusensteru  in  Kotzebue  Sound,  the  appointed  rendez- 
vous.    But  not  being  prepared  to  winter  there,  nor 
prepared  for  explorations  among  ice,  she  returned  in 
autumn  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

On  the  30th  of  June  1649,  the  Plover  left  Noovel, 
and  on  the  14th  of  July  she  anchored  off  Ohamisso 
Island,  at  the  bottom  of  Kotzebue  Sound.  Next  day 
she  was  joined  by  the  Herald  and  by  the  Nancy  Dawson, 
the  latter  a  yacht  belonging  to  Robert  Shedden,  Esq., 
who,  in  the  course  of  a  voyage  of  pleasure  round  the 
globe,  got  intelligence  in  China  of  the  intended  expedi- 
tion through  Behring's  Strait  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  and  nobly  resolved  to  devote  his  vessel  and 
himself  to  its  aid.  On  the  18th  the  three  vessels  left 
Ohamisso ;  on  the  20th  they  were  off  Cape  Lisbume ; 
and  on  the  25th,  after  having  passed  Icy  Point,  they 
despatched  a  boat  expedition  under  Lieutenant  Pullen. 

This  boat  expedition  was  designed  to  connect  the  Boat  expedi- 
proceedings  of  the  present  voyage  with  those  of  the  over-  uoi^ailt 
land  expedition  under  Sir  John  Richardson,  and  to  PuUen. 
institute  search  and  provide  succour  for  the  missing 
adventurers,  on  the  likeliest  parts  of  the  coast  and  main  • 
land  west  of  the  Mackenzie  River.    It  consisted  of  the 
Herald's  pinnace,  decked  over,  and  three  other  boats, 
and  comprised  twenty-five  men,  and  had  nearly  three 
months*  provisions  for  its  own  use,  besides  five  cases  of 
pemmican  for  the  use  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  party. 
But  it  was  accompanied  also  by  Mr.  Shedden  in  his 
yacht.    It  was  directed,  after  proceeding  a  certain  dis- 
tance along  the  coast  inshore,  to  return  to  a  rendezvous 
with  the  Plover  at  Chamisso  Island,  but  at  the  same 
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CHAP.  XL  time  to  despatch  from  its  furthest  point  a  detachment 
in  two  whide  boats,  well  provisioned  and  equipped,  to 
extend  the  search  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River, 
and  then  to  ascend  that  river  and  proceed  homeward 
by  Fort  Hope  and  York  Factory  in  the  summer  of 
1850. 

The  Herald        The  Herald  and  the  Plover,  in  the  meanwhile,  bore 

J!JovS*U  the  away  to  tl*«  "i<w^»  and  on  the  26th,  in  lat  71**  6'  N., 
iwck.  they  reached  the  heavily-packed  ice.    They  sailed  some 

times  along  the  edge  of  this,  and  some  times  through 
streams  and  among  floes  till  the  28th,  when  they  could 
proceed  no  further  on  account  of  the  perfect  impene- 
trableness  of  the  pack.  They  were  then  in  lat  72^  61' 
N.,  and  long.  163''  48^  W.  The  ice,  as  far  as  it  could 
be  seen  from  the  mast-head,  trended  away  west-south- 
westward  ;  yet,  while  densely  compact  for  leagues  distant, 
seemed  to  be  broken  by  a  water-line  in  the  northern 
horizon.  On  the  28th  the  ships  came  again  to  the  land, 
and  the  Herald  bore  in  to  examine  Wainwright's  Inlet, 
while  commander  Moore  went  on  shore,  erected  a  mark, 
and  buried  a  bottle  containing  information  about  the 
boats.  This  place  unhappily  was  found  too  shallow  to  af- 
ford harbourage,  else  it  would  have  proved  an  excellent 
retreat  on  account  at  once  of  its  high  latitude,  of  the 
friendliness  of  the  natives,  of  the  obtainableness  of  rein 
'  deer*s  flesh,  and  of  there  being  no  nearer  harbour  to  the 
south  than  Kotzebue*8  Sound,  while  even  that  place 
was  regarded  by  the  ice-masters  as  an  unsafe  wintering 
quarter. 

From  the  1st  of  August  till  the  17th,  Oape  Lbbume 
being  appointed  for  a  rendezvous,  the  ships  made  active 
explorations  in  various  directions  near  shore,  and  away 
iNseoreiT  of  northward  as  &r  as  they  could  penetrate.  On  the  17th, 
a^newteni-  ^jj^  Herald  discovered  a  new  territory.  *«At  forty 
minutes  past  nine,'*  on  that  day,  says  Captain  Kellett, 
"  the  exciting  report  of  *  Land,  ho  1 '  was  made  from  the 
mast-head;  they  were  both  soon  afterwards  crowded. 
In  running  a  course  along  the  pack  towards  our  first 
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discovery,  a  small  group  of  islands  was  reported  on  our  chap,  xj; 
port  beam,  a  considerable  dbtance  within  the  outer 
margin  of  the  ice.    Still  more  distant  than  this  group 
(from  the  deck)  a  very  extensive  and  high  land  was 
reported,  which  I  had  been  watching  for  some  time,  Appeanmc* 

,.,..,  .    -  ,       of  the  new 

and  anxiously  awaited  a  report  from  some  one  else,  territory. 
There  was  a  fine  clear  atmosphere  (such  a  one  as  can 
only  be  seen  in  this  climate),  except  in  the  direction  of 
this  extended  land,  where  the  clouds  rolled  in  numerous 
immense  masses,  occasionally  leaving  the  very  lofty 
peaks  uncapped,  where  could  be  distinctly  seen  columns, 
pillars,  and  very  broken,  which  is  very  characteristic 
of  the  higher  headlands  in  this  sea — East  Cape  and  Cape 
Lisbume,  for  example.  With  the  exception  of  the  north- 
east and  south-east  extremes,  none  of  the  lower  land 
could  be  seen,  unless,  indeed,  what  I  took  at  first  for  a 
small  group  of  islands  within  the  pack  edge  was  a  point 
of  this  great  land.  This  island,  or  point,  was  distant 
twenty-five  mil^  from  the  ship's  track ;  higher  parts  of 
the  land  seemed  not  less,  I  consider,  than  sixty.  When 
we  hove  to  off  the  first  land  seen,  the  northern  extreme 
of  the  great  land  showed  out  to  the  eastward  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  so  clear  as  to  cause  some  who  had  doubts  be- 
fore to  cry  out,  *  There,  sir,  is  the  land  quite  plain.* " 
They  afterwards  ran  up  to  the  island,  and  landed  upon  it, 
and  found  it  a  solid  and  almost  inaccessible  mass  of 
granite,  about  four  and  a-half  miles  long,  two  and  a-half 
miles  broad,  and  fourteen  hundred  feet  high.  Its  utuar 
tion  is  lat  71«  2(r  N.,  and  long.  175«  16'  W.  The  dis- 
tant mountainous  land  seemed  to  be  extensive;  and  was 
supposed  by  Captain  Kellett  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
lofty  range  seen  by  the  natives  off  Cape  Jakan  in  Asia, 
and  mentioned  by  Baron  Wrangell  in  his  Polar  voyages. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Lisbume,  on  the  24th  <^^^J*^!l^* 
Augnst,  the  Nancy  Dawson,  and  the  return  boats  of  tton. 
Lieutenant  PuUen's  expedition,  rejoined  the  Herald. 
They  had  searched  the  coast  as  &r  east  as  Dease*s  Inlet, 
and  had  there  parted  with  the  two  whale  boats ;  and  had 
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CHAP.  XL  at  several  points  made  deposits  of  provisions,  bat  had 
not  obtained  the  slightest  intelligence  of  the  missing 
Exertions  of  adventurers.    Mr.  Shedden  had  been  particularly  active 
'  ^  and  daring,  and  had  many  times  put  his  yacht  in  peril. 

And  it  is  painful  to  add — ^though  this  is  said  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  date — that  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  excessive 
exertions  during  the  noble  service.  He  died  eight  or 
ten  weeks  after  at  Mazatlan. 

On  the  Ist  of  September  the  two  ships  and  the  yacht 
rendezvoused  in  Kotzebue  Sound.  Upwards  of  a  fort- 
night was  now  spent  in  making  an  interesting  explora- 
tion up  the  Bnckland  River,  and  in  establishing  friendly 
relations  with  the  natives.  The  whole  month  of  Sep- 
tember was  remarkably  fine,  the  frost  to  the  latest  so 
light  as  not  to  arrest  the  streams,  and  strong  winds 
generally  blowing  from  the  east.  The  Plover  prepared 
to  winter  in  Kotzebue  Soundj  with  the  view  of  making 
further  researches,  and  received  from  her  consort  as 
much  provisions  as  she  could  stow  or  take  care  of.  And 
on  the  29th  of  September,  the  Herald  and  the  yacht 
weighed  anchor  and  stood  away  for  the  south. 
The  neraid  On  the  10th  of  July  1850,  the  Herald  again  joined 
yerV^]^  the  Plover  at  Ohamisso  Isbind;  and  the  two  ships  then 
exploration,  get  out  together  on  another  exploration.  They  pro- 
ceeded northward  till  they  sighted  the  pack  ice,  and 
then  separated, — the  Herald  to  return  in  quest  of  an- 
other and  stronger  expedition  which  had  sailed  from 
England,  and  which  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion 
to  notice, — and  the  Plover  to  prosecute  the  search  east- 
ward along  the  coast  Commander  Moore,  by  means  of 
his  boats,  made  minute  examination  of  all  the  inlets  be- 
tween Icy  CSape  and  Point  Barrow ;  and  he  and  his  men 
suffered  severely  from  exposure  to  cold ;  but  they  were 
entirely  unsuccessfril  in  the  object  of  their  search.  The 
two  ships  again  fell  in  with  each  other  off  Gape  Lisbume^ 
on  the  13th  of  August;  and  Captain  Kellett  eventually 
gave  fiill  victualling  to  the  Plover,  ordered  her  to  win- 
ter in  GranUey  Harbour  and  then,  toward  the  close  of 
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the  open  season,  returned  through  Behring's  Strait  on  chap,  xi 
his  way  to  England.     Thus,  in  October  1860,  ended 
this  first  western  searching  expedition,  without  having 
thrown  one  ray  of  light  on  the  probable  fiite  of  Sir  John 
Franklin. 

The  second  searching  expedition  was  the  overland  sir  John 
one  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Richardson.  In  oveiiand^" 
preparation  for  it,  several  boats,  seven  tons  of  pemmican,  P«dit^>^ 
large  quantities  of  other  provisions  and  stores,  five  sea- 
men, and  fifteen  sappers  and  miners,  were  embarked  at 
Gravesend,  on  board  of  ships  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, on  the  4th  of  June  1847.  Sir  John  Richardson 
and  Mr.  Bae  left  Liverpool  on  the  25th  of  March  1848, 
and  succeeded  in  overtaking  Chief-Trader  Bell,  in  charge 
of  the  boats  and  the  men,  at  Methy  Portage,  on  the 
20th  of  June.  The  whole  party  reached  the  last  portage 
on  Slave  River  on  the  15th  of  July;  and  there  they 
divided  into  a  seaward  or  exploring  party  under  Sir  John 
Richardson  and  Mr.  Rae,  and  a  landward  or  auxiliary 
party  under  Mr.  Bell.  The  seaward  party  comprised 
three  boats,  with  full  loads  of  pemmican  and  eighteen 
men,  and  immediately  embarked.  The  landward  party  Duties  of  thf 
comprised  two  boats  and  the  stores  for  winter  use,  and  ^J^^*^ 
were  directed  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Great 
Bear  Lake, — ^to  coast  round  its  western  shores,  and  to 
establish  a  fishery  at  its  west  end,  near  the  site  of  Fort 
Franklin,  for  the  convenience  of  the  seaward  party  in 
the  event  of  its  having  to  return  up  the  Mackenzie, — to 
erect,  at  its  north-eastern  extremity,  near  the  influx  of 
the  Dease  River,  suitable  dwelling-houses  and  store- 
houses for  winter  quarters,-- iind,  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  to  despatch  a  well-tried  Cree  Indian  and  a 
native  hunter  to  the  banks  of  the  Coppermine,  there  to 
hunt  till  the  20th  of  that  month,  and  to  keep  a  diligent 
ont-look  for  the  arrival  of  the  boats. 

The  seaward  party  reached  the  sea  on  the  4th  of  ProceedinKi 
August.    On  their  way  down  they  put  ashore  at  Fort  ^ai6  puty 
Good  Hope,  the  lowest  of  the  company's  posts  on  the 
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CHAP.  XL  Mackenzie,  three  bags  of  pemmican  for  the  use  of  any 
party  from  the  Plover,  or  from  Sir  James  Ross's  ships, 
who  might  reach  that  establishment.    At  Point  Separa- 
tion, also,  which  forms  the  apex  of  the  delta  of  the 
bo'^d^nnni^  Mackenzie,  they  deposited  one  case  of  pemmican  and  a 
riona  bottle  of  memoranda,  and  letters  for  the  use  of  Sir  John 

Franklin's  party, — ^burying  them  in  the  circamfBrence 
of  a  circle  with  a  ten-feet  radius,  from  the  point  of  a 
broad  arrow  painted  on  a  signal-post  And  they  after- 
wards did  the  same  thing,  or  similar,  on  Whale  Island, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,— on  Point  Toker,  in  lat. 
69e  38'  N.,  and  132<>  16'  W.,— on  Cape  Bathurst,  the 
most  northerly  point  between  the  Mackenzie  and  the 
Coppermine, — and  on  Cape  Ptury,  at  the  east  side  of  th« 
entrance  of  Franklin  Bay. 

The  explorers  encountered  head  winds  throughout 
most  of  their  progress  of  eight  hundred  miles  or  up- 
wards, frt>m  the  exit  of  the  Mackenzie  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Coppermine ;  and  they  always  kept  near  the  shore, 
and  landed  at  least  twice  a-day  to  cook,  occasionally  to 
hunt,  often  to  look  out  from  the  high  capes,  and  com- 
monly at  night  to  sleep  on  shore  Immediately  ofif  the 
interriews  efflux  of  the  Mackenzie  they  had  an  interview  with 
qoiniMUE.  about  three  hundred  Esquimaux ;  and  at  many  subse- 
quent points  they  communicated  with  other  parties, 
who  were  assembled  on  headlands  to  hunt  whales,  or 
scattered  along  the  coast  in  pursuit  of  rein-deer  and 
water-fowl.  The  Esquimaux  were  confiding  and  frank ; 
and  all  said  that  no  ships  had  re<$ently  appeared  on  the 
coast;  and  those  west  of  Cape  Bathurst  further  said, 
that,  during  the  preceding  six  weeks,  they  never  saw 
any  ice. 

The  explorers  met  floes  of  drift  ice  for  the  first  time 
after  rounding  Cape  Parry ;  but  they  encountered  them 
more  numerously  as  they  approached  Dolphin  and  Union 
Strait.  On  the  22d  of  August  they  had  a  strong  gale 
from  the  west;  and  on  the  next  morning  they  found 
themselves  hemmed  in  by  dense  packs,  extending  as  &x 
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as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  weather  had  hitherto  been  chap,  xi 
genial ;  but  now  it  passed  into  perpetual  frost,  with  fre- 
quent  snow-storms.  The  expedition,  henceforth,  got  on 
with  great  difficulty;  and  when  they  had  penetrated  Amrtmeni 
well  up  the  west  side  of  Coronation  Gulf,  they  were  en-  ^^^^j^ 
girdled  by  rigorous  winter,  and  felt  compelled  to  aban- 
don their  boats.  They,  therefore,  were  unable  to  fulfil  a 
portion  of  their  official  instructions^  which  directed 
them  to  examine  the  western  and  southern  shores  of 
Wollaston  Land,  lying  north-west  of  Coronation  Gulf; 
and  during  eleven  days,  from  the  2d  till  the  13th  of 
September,  they  trayelled  by  land,  up  the  valley  of  the 
Coppermine^  to  their  appointed  winter-home  at  Fort  Con- 
fidence, at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Great 
Bear  Lake.  Next  summer  Sir  John  Richardson  returned 
to  England. 

In  his  official  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty, 
Sir  John  says—"  In  the  voyage  between  the  Mackenzie 
and  Coppermine,  I  carefully  executed  their  lordship's 
instructions  with  respect  to  the  examination  of  the  coast 
line,  and  became  fully  convinced  that  no  ships  had  passed  sir  John 
within  view  of  the  mainland.  It  is,  indeed,  nearly  im-  fffldia^'*^'' 
possible  that  they  could  have  done  so  unobserved  by  port, 
some  of  the  numerous  parties  of  Esquimaux  on  the  look- 
out fer  whales.  We  were,  moreover,  informed  by  the 
Esquimaux  of  Back*s  Inlet,  that  the  ice  had  been  press- 
ing on  their  shore  nearly  the  whole  summer ;  and  its 
closely-packed  condition  when  we  left  it,  on  the  4th  of 
September,  made  it  highly  improbable  that  it  would 
open  for  ship  navigation  later  in  the  season. 

^  I  regretted  extremely  that  the  state  of  the  ice  pre- 
vented me  from  crossing  to  Wollaston  Land,  and  thus 
completing  in  one  season  the  whole  scheme  of  their 
lordship's  instructions.  The  opening  between  Wollaston 
and  Victoria  Lands  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  possess 
great  interest;  for  through  it  the  flood-tide  evidently 
sets  into  Coronation  Gulf,  diveiiging  to  the  westward  by 
the  Dolphin  and  Union  Strait,  and  to  the  eastward  round 
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CRAP.  2X 
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respocting 
Mr  John 
Franklin*! 
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Further  ez- 
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Cape  Alexander.  By  the  fifth  clause  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin*8  instructions,  he  is  directed  to  steer  south-westward 
from  Gape  Walker,  which  would  lead  him  nearly  in  the 
direction  of  the  strait  in  question.  If  Sir  John  found 
Barrow  Strait  as  open  as  when  Sir  Edward  Parry  passed 
it  on  four  previous  occasions,  I  am  convinced  that  (com- 
plying as  exactly  as  he  could  with  his  instructions,  and 
without  looking  into  Wellington  Sound,  or  other  open- 
ings either  to  the  south  or  north  of  Barrow  Strait)  he 
pushed  directly  west  to  Gape  Walker,  and  from  thence 
south-westwards.  If  so  the  ships  were  probably  shut 
up  on  some  of  the  passages  between  Victoria,  Bf^iks, 
and  Wollaston  Lands. 

'^  Being  apprehensive  that  the  boats  I  left  on  the 
coast  would  be  broken  up  by  the  Esquimaux,  and  being, 
moreover,  of  opinion  that  the  examination  of  the  open- 
ing in  question  might  be  safely  and  efficiently  performed 
in  the  only  remaining  boat  I  had  fit  for  the  transport 
from  Bear  Lake  to  the  Goppermine,  I  determined  to 
entrust  this  important  service  to  Mr.  Rae,  who  volun- 
teered, and  whose  ability  and  zeal  in  the  cause  I  cannot 
too  highly  commend.  He  selected  an  excellent  crew, 
all  of  them  experienced  voyageurs,  and  capable  of  find- 
ing their  way  back  to  Bear  I^ke  without  guides,  should 
any  unforeseen  accident  deprive  them  of  their  leader. 
In  the  month  of  March  (1849),  a  sufficient  supply  of 
pemmican,  and  other  necessary  stores,  with  the  equip- 
ments of  the  boat,  were  transported  over  the  snow  on 
dog-sledges,  to  a  navigable  part  of  the  Kendall  River, 
and  left  there  under  the  charge  of  two  men.  As  soon 
as  the  Dease  broke  up  in  June,  Mr.  Rae  would  follow 
with  the  boat  the  rest  of  the  crew  and  a  party  of  Indian 
hunters,  and  would  descend  the  Goppermine  River  about 
the  middle  of  July,  at  which  time  the  sea  generally 
begins  to  break  up.  He  would  then,  as  soon  as  possible^ 
cross  firom  Gape  Krusenstem  to  Wollaston  Land,  and 
endeavour  to  penetrate  to  the  northward,  erecting  signal- 
columns^  and  making  deposits  on  conspicuous  headlands, 
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and  especially  on  the  north  shore  of  Banks'  Land,  should  chap. 
he  he  fortunate  enough  to  attain  that  coast  He  was 
further  instructed  not  to  hasard  the  safety  of  his  party 
by  remaining  too  long  on  the  north  side  of  Dolphin  and 
Union  Strait,  and  to  be  guided  in  his  movements  by  the 
season,  the  state  of  the  ice,  and  such  intelligence  as  ha 
might  obtain  from  the  Esquimaux.  He  was  also  re- 
quested to  engage  one  or  more  families  of  Indian  hunten^ 
to  pass  the  summer  of  1850  on  the  banks  of  the  Copper- 
mine River,  to  be  ready  to  assist  any  party  that  may 
direct  their  course  that  way."  Mr.  Rae  also  repeated  his 
elaborate  and  perilous  mission  in  the  summer  of  1850. 

The  third  and  most  important  of  the  three  searching  The  expeAU 
expeditions  of  1848  was  the  marine  one  conducted  by  siTjiimM  a 
Captain  Sir  James  Clarke  Ross.  This  comprised  two  ^om, 
supeii)  ships,  the  Enterprise  of  470  tons  and  seventy 
men,  and  the  Investigator  of  420  tons  and  seventy 
men,  both  as  strong  as  they  could  be  made,  and  fur- 
nished with  every  possible  appliance.  Each  was  pro- 
vided with  a  screw-propelled  steam-launch,  31  i  feet 
long,  and  capable  of  an  average  speed  of  eleven  miles  an 
hour.  Captain  E.  J.  Bird  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Investigator.  The  ships  were  instructed 
to  proceed  together  to  the  head  of  Barrow*s  Strait ;  and 
the  Enterprise,  if  possible,  to  push  on  to  a  wintering 
place  about  Winter  Harbour  or  Banks*  Land,  while  the 
Investigator  should  try  to  find  harbourage  somewhere 
about  Gamier  Bay  or  Cape  Rennell.  Parties  were  to 
go  from  the  Enterprise  along  respectively  the  eastern 
and  the  western  shores  of  Banks'  Land,  to  cross  Sir  John 
Richardson's  expedition  on  the  mainland;  and  parties 
from  the  Investigator  were  to  explore  the  coasts  of  North 
Somerset  and  Boothia. 

The  expedition  left  the  Thames  on  the  12th  of  May 
1848,  and  entered  Baffin's  Bay  early  in  July.    A  letter  Letter  flroin 
was  written  by  Sir  James  Clarke  Ross,  from  the  Danish  gj^SujS. 
settlement  of  Upemavick  on  the  12th  of  July,  stating  iia\ick. 
that,  if  after  passing  a  second  winter  at  or  near  Port 
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CHAP.  XI. 
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Leopold,  he  should  get  no  intelligence  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin and  his  party,  he  would  send  the  Investigator  home 
to  England,  and  prosecute  a  further  search  in  the  Enter- 
prise alone.  The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  took  alarm  at  the 
possible,  or  even  probable,  consequences  of  this  excessive 
heroism ;  and  ordered  the  North  Star  stois-ship,  under 
command  of  Mr.  James  Saunders,  to  get  ready  with  all 
speed  to  take  out  instructions  and  supplies  to  the  expe- 
dition. Her  prime  object  was  to  be  the  replenishing  of 
the  expedition's  stock  of  provisions,  and  the  enjoining 
of  the  Investigator  not  to  return  to  England  in  the  way 
Sir  James  0.  Ross  had  indicated,  but  to  remain  in  com- 
pany with  the  Enterprise;  and  if  the  North  Star  should 
not  succeed  in  promptly  fulfilling  this  object,  she  was 
instructed  to  land  the  supplies  at  the  &rthest  prominent 
point  she  could  readily  reach,  and  by  all  means  to  keep 
herself  free  from  besetment  in  the  ice,  and  to  return  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  season.  She  sailed  from  the  Thames 
on  the  16th  of  May  1849,  and  did  not  return  that  sea- 
son ;  and  as  she  also  became  a  subject  of  much  public 
anxiety,  this  anticipatory  notice  of  her  has  been  given 
in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  statement  or  two  re- 
specting her,  which  must  be  made  at  a  future  stage  of 
our  narrative. 

The  Enterprise  and  the  Investigator  left  Upemavik 
on  the  13th  of  July  1848 ;  and  after  running  through 
an  intricate  archipelago  near  the  mainland,  they  arrived, 
on  the  20th,  ofif  Cape  Shackleton,  and  there  made  fiist 
to  a  grounded  iceberg.  They  were  joined  there  by  the 
Lord  Gambler  whaling-ship,  whose  master  informed 
them  that,  having  run  to  the  southward  with  the  rest 
of  the  whalers,  and  having  carefully  examined  the  pack, 
he  had  found  it  all  so  close,  compact,  and  heavy,  as  not 
to  afford  the  slightest  hope  of  any  ship  being  able  to  find 
an  opening  through  it,  that  season,  to  the  west.  He  had, 
therefore,  returned  to  the  north,  and  expected  that  all 
the  other  whalers  would  soon  follow  him ;  and  he  had 
a  very  confident  hope  that  he  should  get  round  the  north 
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end  of  the  pack  by  the  first  week  of  August.    But  ^  the  chap.  XL 
middle  ice,"  as  this  great  harrier  along  Baffin's  Bay  is  suteoTtbe 
called,  nas  eyer  put  the  wits  of  the  whale-fishers  to  ^^^niddieiccb** 
the  severest  trial,  and  sometimes  quite  baffled  and  stul- 
tified them ;  and  so,  in  some  degree,  did  it  do,  on  this 
occasion,  to  the  master  of  the  Lord  Qambier.    The  ear- 
liest date  at  which  it  has  been  passed  in  any  year  is  the 
12th  of  June ;  the  latest  at  which  it  has  been  found  im- 
passable is  the  9th  of  September ;  and  the  average  date 
of  the  first  ship  of  the  season  passing  it  is  about  the  ]  3th 
of  July.  But  in  1848  it  could  be  passed  only  with  extreme 
difficulty,  and  only  by  far  rounding  to  the  north ;  and, 
as  was  afterwards  ascertained,  the  first  and  almost  only 
vessel  which  then  got  past  it  was  the  Prince  of  Wales  of 
Hull,  on  the  6th  of  August,  about  lat.  75^. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  2l8t  of  July  the  expe- 
dition cast  off  firom  the  iceberg,  and  began  to  tow  their 
way  through  loose  streams  of  ice  toward  some  lanes  of 
water  in  the  distance.  But  both  on  this  day  and  on  the 
following  few  days,  they  made  very  slow  progress,  and 
were  often  in  difficulty  and  embarrassment.  On  the 
rooming  of  the  20th,  when  they  were  off  the  Three 
Islands  of  Baffin,  in  lat  74^  N.,  at  the  clearing  away  of 
a  fog,  they  saw  the  Lord  Gambier  at  some  distance, 
standing  under  all  sail  to  the  southward, — the  unusually 
bad  state  of  the  ice  having  overturned  her  master's  hopes, 
and  altered  his  purpose.  They  pursued  their  course  Difflenit  pro- 
northward  amid  much  perplexity  and  vicissitude;  and,  SSeiSIIwii 
though  still  fully  expecting  to  bore  their  way  through  of  BaffliL 
the  pack,  they  were  so  excessively  retarded  by  calms 
and  barriers  as  soon  to  lose  all  hope  of  being  able  to 
accomplish  any  considerable  part  of  their  mission  before 
the  setting  in  of  winter.  They  spared  no  exertions,  but 
forced  a  progress,  and  even  drove  on  at  the  expense 
of  danger.  On  the  20th  of  August,  during  a  strong 
breeze  from  the  north-east,  the  ships,  under  all  sail, 
bored  through  ia  moderately  thick  pack  of  ice,  studded 
with  perilously  lai-ge  masses ;  and  they  sustained  severe 
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CHAP.  XL  shocks,  yet,  happily,  did  not  receive  any  serious  damage. 
"""^  They  gained  the  open  water  on  the  afternoon  of  that 
day,  in  lat.  75i^  K.,  and  long.  68°  W.,  and  then  steered 
direct  for  Pond's  Bay.  That,  as  is  well  known,  is  the 
grand  scene  of  the  whale-fishery ;  and  thither  the  ex- 
pedition went  to  inquire  of  any  whaler's  crew,  who  might 
have  got  across  to  the  west,  and  also  of  the  Esquimaux 
who  annually  visit  that  locality,  whether  they  had  seen 
anything  of  the  missing  adventurers. 

On  the  23d  of  August,  they  approached  the  shore 
'^"^y^' ■*  about  ten  miles  south  of  Pond's  Bay,  and  saw  the  main 
pack  so  closely  pressed  home  to  the  land,  some  three  or 
four  miles  fiurther  south,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  shipb 
or  boats  to  pass.  They  next  stood  in  to  the  bay,  and 
paused  within  half  a  mile  of  the  points  on  which  the 
Esquimaux  are  known  to  have  their  summer  residences ; 
and  they  fired  guns  ever}'  half  hour,  and  closely  ex- 
amined every  part  of  the  shore  with  their  glasses,  but 
did  not  get  sight  of  a  smgle  human  being.  They  then 
went  slowly  to  the  northward,  and  sometimes  could  not 
hold  their  own  with  the  current,  and  always  kept  eo 
close  to  the  land  that  neither  boats  nor  persons  could 
escape  their  notice,  yet  still  were  unsuccessful. 

On  the  26lh  they  arrived  off  Possession  Bay,  at  the 
south  side  of  the  entrance  of  Lancaster  Sound.     A  party 
there  went  ashore  to  search  for  traces  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin having  touched  at  that  general  point  of  rendezvous; 
but  they  found  nothing  except  a  paper  recording  the 
visit  of  Sir  Edward  Parry  in   1819.    The  expedition 
FcruHny  of    now  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Lancaster  Sound,  keeping 
ian^siusr'     close  in  shore,  scrutinizing  all  the  sea-board  both  from 
Sound.  tlie  deck  and  from  the  mast-head,  and  fully  expecting 

every  hour  to  see  those  of  whom  they  were  in  search. 
Every  day  they  threw  overboard,  from  each  ship,  a  cask 
containing  papers  of  information  of  all  their  proceedings ; 
and  in  every  fog  they  periodically  fired  guns ;  and  in  every 
time  of  darkness  they  burned  rockets  and  blue  lights ; 
and  at  all  times,  they  kept  the  ships  under  such  easy 
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tail  that  any  boat  seeing  the  signals  might  have  reached   chap,  xi 
them.    The  drift  of  the  information  in  the  casks  told  info^^on 
the  missing  adventurers  that  no  assistance  could  be  given  thrown  ovor 
them  at  Pond's  Bay,  or  anywhere  else  on  the  west  coast  casks. 
of  Baffin's  Bay, — ^that  the  Enterprise  and  the  Investi- 
gator were  on  their  way  to  form  a  depdt  of  provisions 
at  Port  Leopold, — ^and  that,  if  the  adventurers  would  go 
on  to  that  place,  they  would  either  find  one  of  the  ships 
there,  or  see,  along  with  the  provisions,  a  notice  of  where 
she  might  be  found. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  the  expedition  arrived  off 
Cape  York,  at  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  of  Prince 
Regent's  Inlet.  A  party  was  there  sent  ashore,  under 
very  difficult  circumstances,  to  seek  for  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin's company,  or  for  traces  of  them,  and  to  set  up  a  con- 
spicuous mark,  with  a  paper  containing  similar  informa- 
tion to  that  in  the  casks.  From  Gape  York  the  expedi- 
tion stood  over  toward  North-East  Cape,  till  they  came 
to  the  edge  of  a  pack  about  fourteen  miles  broad,  lying 
in  the  way  to  Leopold  Island,  and  too  dense  for  them  to 
penetrate.  They  wished  to  get  with  all  possible  speed 
to  Port  Leopold  to  fulfil  the  promise  made  in  their 
notices^  and  were  glad  to  observe  that  the  pack  which 
now  arrested  them  was  still  in  motion,  and  might  be 
expected  soon  to  go  to  pieces  under  some  favourable 
change.  But,  that  no  available  time  might  be  spent  in 
inaction,  they  stood  away,  in  the  meantime,  to  the  north  ExAmfnstfno 
shore  of  Barrow's  Strait,  to  examine  its  numerous  in-  ^ore  of^Bak 
lets,  and  to  seek  for  a  retreat  harbour.  They  thoroughly  ">w'8  strait 
explored  Maxwell  Bay,  and  several  smaller  indentations ; 
and  they  got  so  near  the  entrance  of  Wellington  Chan- 
nel as  to  see  that  it  was  firmly  and  impenetrably  barred 
from  side  to  side  by  ice,  which  had  not  been  broken  up 
that  season.  Even  Barrow's  Strait  was  embarrassed  by 
a  greater  quantity  of  ice  than  had  ever  before  been  seen 
in  it  at  the  same  period  of  the  year. 

They  now  stood  to  the  south-west  to  seek  for  a  har^ 
hour  near  Cape  Rennell ;  but  they  found  a  heavy  body 
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CHAP.  XL  of  ice  extending  from  the  west  of  Cornwallis'  Island,  in 
a  compact  mass  to  Leopold  Island.  They  coasted  along 
this  pack  daring  stormy  and  foggy  weather,  and  had 
difficulty  during  the  nights  in  keeping  the  ships  from 
being  beset.  With  the  thermometer  eyeiy  night  at  16^ 
young  ice  formed  so  rapid  ly,  and  became  so  thick,  as  to 
defeat  all  their  efforts  to  pass  through  some  of  even  the 
looser  streams.  Tet,  after  several  days  of  anxious  and 
arduous  toil,  though  the  pack  still  lingered  about  Leopold 
Island  and  North-£ast  Cape,  they  succeeded  in  getting 
through  it,  and  entered  the  harbour  of  Port  Leopold  on 
the  11th  of  September;  and  had  they  not  got  in  on 
that  day,  they  would  not  have  got  in  at  all ;  for,  on  the 
following  night  the  main  pack  came  close  home  to  the 
land,  and  completely  sealed  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 

They  were  happy  in  having  reached  Port  Leopold,  both 
for  their  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  their  mission.  They 
had  doubted  whether  the  anchorage  would  be  good,  but 
they  found  it  e;ccellent,  and  saw  at  once  that  there 
could  not  be  a  better  wintering-place  for  the  Investigator, 
Nor  could  there  have  been  a  fitter  locality  for  making 
a  grand  deposit  of  provisions,  and  preparing  a  temporary 
retreat  for  any  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  company  who 
might  be  entangled  among  the  intricacies  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. Port  Leopold  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  tho 
four  great  channels  of  Lancaster  Sound,  Barrow's  Strait, 
Wellington  Channel,  and  Prince  Eegent*s  Inlet,  and  lies 
closely  adjacent  to  any  route  which  Sir  John  Franklin 
could  have  been  likely  to  pursue  in  the  event  of  his 
having  had  to  retrogress  from  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Walker  ;  so  that  a  lodgement  in  it  by  the  present  expe- 
dition could  scarcely  escape  the  notice  of  any  of  Sir 
John's  company  who  might  happen  to  be  proceeding 
from  any  part  whatever  of  the  Archipelago  toward 
Baffin's  Bay. 

An  effort  was  made  to  bring  the  Enterprise  out,  with 
the  view  of  her  going  westward  to  some  harbour  nearer 
Cape  Walker.    But  she  was  irretrievably  ice-bound.   The 
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pack  which  closed  the  harbour's  mouth  never  once  chap.xj. 
afiforded  a  chance  for  the  egress  of  even  a  boat ;  and 
across  the  isthmus,  as  £Eur  as  could  be  discerned  from  the 
neighbouring  heights,  the  same  extensive  mass  of  heavy 
hummocky  ice  which  repelled  and  limited  the  expedition's 
movements  before  entering,  remained  immoveable,  and  TnaMUty  of 
formed  a  firm  barrier  all  the  way  over  to  the  shore  of  p,^  to  get 
North  Somerset    Even  if  the  Enterprise  had  got  out,  «»*«»»«  ^e«t 
she  could  not  have  proceeded  &r,  and,  in  all  probability, 
would  either  have  been  perilously  beset  in  Uie  pack,  or 
compelled  to  sail  away  from  it  to  England.    On  the 
12th  of  October,  therefore,  the  two  ships  were  laid  &st 
in  their  wintering  position,  within  200  yards  of  each 
other. 

The  eai'liest  days  after  entering  the  harbour  were  de- 
voted to  the  landing  of  a  good  supply  of  provisions  upon 
Whaler  Point  In  this  service  the  steam-launch  proved 
of  most  eminent  value,  not  only  canyiug  a  large  cargo 
herself  but  towing  two  deeply-laden  cutters  at  the  late 
of  four  or  five  knots,  through  the  sheet  of  ice  which  then 
covered  the  harbour,  and  which  no  boat  unaided  by 
steam  could  have  penetrated  beyond  her  own  length. 
The  crews  spent  the  dead  of  winter  in  a  similar  manner 
to  those  of  former  Arctic  expeditions.  But  they  pro- 
bably felt  much  depressed  by  thinking  on  the  &te  of 
those  whom  they  had  been  unsuccessfully  seeking,  and 
they  had  to  contend  against  a  rigorous  cold,  prolonged  wintering 
unusually  &r  into  the  spring,  so  that,  though  they  had  j^^^u. 
more  comforts,  better  appUances,  and  much  richer  fruits 
of  experience  than  the  crews  of  Sir  Edward  Pany's  and 
Sir  John  Ross's  ships,  they  were  not  by  any  means  so 
healthy.  During  the  winter  a  great  many  white  foxes 
were  taken  alive  in  traps^  and  as  they  are  well  known 
to  travel  great  distances  in  search  of  food,  they  were 
fitted  with  copper  collars,  containing  engraved  notices  of 
the  position  of  the  ships  and  dep6ts  of  provisions,  and 
then  set  at  liberty,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be 
caught  by  the  crews  of  the  Erebus  and  the  Terror* 
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CHAP.  XL  In  April  and  the  early  part  of  May  short  }oume}i 
were  made  to  deposit  small  stores  of  proyisions  westward 
of  Cape  Clarence  and  southward  of  Cape  Seppings.  On 
tlie  15th  of  May,  a  party  of  thirteen,  headed  by  Sir  James 
0.  Ross,  and  taking  with  them  forty  days'  provision 
and  a  supply  of  clothes,  blankets,  and  other  necessaries 
on  two  sledges,  started  on  an  exploratory  journey  to  the 
Expiormtorx  south.  They  were  accompanied  for  five  days  by  a 
}gj*2g^*>  fetigue  party  of  nearly  thirty,  under  Captain  Bird. 
Their  object  was  to  penetrate  as  &t  as  possible  in  the 
direction  which  Sir  John  Franklin  was  instructed  first 
to  pursue,  and  to  make  a  close  scrutiny  of  every  bay 
and  inlet  in  which  any  ships  might  have  found  shelter. 
They  got  on  with  difiBculty,  and  did  their  work  with 
much  toil,  yet  went  resolutely  forward.  The  north 
shore  of  North  Somerset  trends  slightly  to  the  north- 
ward of  west  till  it  attains  its  highest  latitude,  the 
highest  latitude  of  Continental  America,  a  few  miles 
beyond  Cape  Rennell ;  it  thence  trends  slightly  to  the 
southward  of  west  till  it  rounds  Cape  Bunny ;  and  then 
it  suddenly  assumes  a  direction  nearly  due  south. 
From  high  land  adjacent  to  Cape  Bunny,  they  obtained 
new  tnm  a  very  extensive  view,  and  observed  that  all  Wellington 
of  Ca^^^  Channel  on  the  north,  and  all  the  space  between  Cape 
Bunny.  Bunny  and  Cape  Walker  on  the  west,  were  occupied  by 
very  heavy  hummocky  ice,  but  that  the  frozen  expanse 
southward,  along  the  west  flank  of  North  Somerset,  was 
smoother.  They  proceeded  to  the  south,  tracing  all 
the  indentations  of  the  coast,  and  heroically  enduring 
great  exposure  and  fatigue,  but  not  without  the  pain 
and  delay  of  several  of  their  number  becoming  useless 
from  lameness  and  debility.  They  stopped  on  the  5th 
of  June.  They  were  then  too  weak  to  go  fairther,  and 
had  consumed  more  than  half  of  their  provisions ;  and 
they  encamped  for  a  day's  rest  preparatorily  to  their 
return. 

Their  brave  leader  and  two  of  the  men,  however, 
went  onward  to  a  vantage  ground  about  eight  or  nine 
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miles  distant.    This  extreme  point  of  the  journey  is  chap.  XL 
the  western  extremity  of  a  small  high  peninsula  situ- 
ated  in  lat  72"  38'  N.,  and  long.  95"  40"  W.    The  at- 
mosphere at  the  time  was  peculiarly  clear,  and  would 
have  earned  the  eye  to  land  of  any  great  elevation  at 
the  distance   of   100  miles.      But   the  most  distant  view  from 
visible  cape  in  the  direction  toward  Boothia  and  Victoria  ^int^oftbe 
Land  was  not  fiurther  off  than  fifty  miles,  and  lay  nearly  Journo/. 
due  south.    Several  small  bays  and  inlets  intervened, 
and  though  perhaps  not  forming  a  continuous  sweep  of 
sea,  they  prove  Prince  Regent*s  Inlet  at  Oresswell  and 
Brentford  Bays  to  be  separated  from  the  western  ocean 
by  a  very  narrow  isthmus.    And  that  isthmus  which  is 
probably  longish  and  like  a  neck,  is  a  very  distinct 
natural  boundary  between  North  Somerset  and  Boothia. 

The  party  resting  at  the  encampment  were  not  idle. 
Lieutenant  M'Clintock,  who  headed  them,  took  some 
msgnetic  observations  which  had  great  value  on  account 
of  the  near  vicinity  of  the  place  to  the  Magnetic  Pole. 
Two  of  the  men  pierced  the  ice  and  found  it  to  be  eight 
feet  thick,  and  set  in  a  stick  for  ascertaining  the  state  of 
the  tides ;  and  all  the  others  who  could  work  erected  a 
large  caiiii,  into  which  was  put  a  copper  cylinder  con* 
taining  all  requisite  information  for  the  guidance  of  any 
of  Sir  John  Franklin*s  company  who  might  journey 
along  that  coast  The  time  for  expecting  those  missing  sfUe  nf 
ones  there  that  season,  on  the  supposition  of  their  having  ^^  ^ 
abandoned  their  ships  in  the  vicinity  of  Melville  Island,  SomerMC. 
had  almost  or  altogether  passed.  The  thaw  had  com- 
menced, the  suitable  conditions  for  travelling  were  over, 
and  the  present  explorers  had  at  least  the  satis&ction  of 
knowing  that  no  wanderers  from  the  Erebus  and  the 
Terror  then  lay  unheeded  or  perishing  on  the  coast  of 
North  Somerset 

The  explorers  began  their  return  journey  on  tlie  6th 
of  June.  They  forced  their  way  through  various  diffi- 
culties, and  arrived  at  the  ships  on  the  S3rd.  They 
were  so  worn  and  injured  that  every  man  of  them,  from 
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CHAP.  XL   some  cause  or  other,  went  into  the  doctor's  hands  for 
two  or  three  weeks.    One  of  the  assistant  surgeons,  too, 
had  died  ;  several  men  of  both  crews  were  severely 
ailing ;  and  the  general  health  was  fiur  from  good. 
Other  During  the  absence  of  the  large  exploring  party  in 

JwuTuSi!^  North  Somerset,  three  small  ones  were  despatched  by 
Captain  Bird  in  other  directions.  One,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  Barnard,  went  to  the  north  shore  of 
Barrow's  Strait ;  another,  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant Browne,  went  to  the  east  shore  of  Prince 
Regent's  Inlet ;  and  the  third,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Robinson,  went  to  the  wes^  shore  of  that 
inlet.  These  parties  were  a  comparatively  short  time 
away;  yet  all— especially  the  last,  who  penetrated 
several  miles  beyond  Fury  Beach — suffered  from  snow- 
blindness,  sprained  ancles,  and  debility. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  leaving  Port  Leo- 
pold. The  season  was  hi  advanced,  and  a  strong  desire 
was  felt  to  have  the  ships  as  soon  as  possible  set  free  in 
order  to  push  them  on  toward  the  west.  But  something 
farther  was  first  done  to  extend  the  appliances  of  the 
place  as  a  refuge  for  the  missing  adventurers.  A  house 
was  built  of  the  spare  spars  of  the  ships,  and  covered 
with  such  of  the  housing-cloths  as  could  be  wanted. 
The  dep6t  of  provisions  and  fiiel  was  raised  to  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  serve  for  a  twelvemonth.  And  the  Investi- 
gator's steam-launch  was  lengthened  seven  feet,  and 
made  a  fine  vessel,  capable  of  conveying  the  whole  of 
Sir  John  Franklin's  party  to  the  whale  ships, 
utenen  The  crews  were  ill  able  to  work  the  ships  out  of  the 

of  Uiesrasm.  l^&fbour,  and  to  set  them  once  more  before  the  breeze  ; 
but  they  went  with  a  will  to  the  task.  The  season  was 
fiur  advanced  and  exceedingly  unpromising,  and  seemed 
clearly  to  demand  the  utmost  promptitude  and  strenu- 
ousness  of  exertion.  At  a  time  when  most  other  navi- 
gable parts  of  the  Arctic  Seas  were  open.  Port  Leopold 
continued  as  close  as  in  the  middle  of  winter.  Not  a 
foot  of  water  was  to  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  sur- 
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rouDding  ice,  except  only  along  the  line  of  gravel  about  chap,  xi 
the  harbour's  mouth ;  and  small  prospect  existed  that 
any  natural  opening  would  occur.    The  crews  were 
obliged  to  cut  a  way  out  with  saws.    All  hands  that  were 
at  all  able  went  to  work^  and  made  a  canal  two  miles  in 
length,  and  sufficiently  wide  to  let  the  ships  pass  out- 
ward to  the  adjacent  sound.    They  did  not  complete  this 
till  the  15th  of  August,  and  then  had  the  mortification 
to  see  that  the  ice  to  seaward   remained,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, as  firmly  fixed  as  in  the  winter.    But  it  was  Eztricatum 
wasting  away  along  the  shores,  and  it  soon  broke  up  ^^fi^ 
and  gave  promise  of  a  navigable  channel.    The  ships  Leopold, 
got  out  of  the  harbour  on  the  28th  of  August,  exactly 
one  fortnight  less  than  a  twelvemonth  from  the  time 
when  they  entered  it. 

They  proceeded  toward  the  north  shore  of  Barrow's 
Strait,  with  the  view  of  making  further  examination  of 
Wellington  Channel,  and  of  scrutinizing  the  coasts  and 
inlets  westward  to  Melville  Island.  But  they  were 
arrested  about  twelve  miles  from  the  shore  by  fixed 
land-ice,  which  had  remained  unbroken  since  the  previ- 
ous season  and  which  appeared  to  extend  away  to  the 
western  horizon  in  an  uniform  heavy  sheet.  They  were 
in  a  loose  pack,  strug'^ling  with  blocks  and  streams  as 
they  best  could,  and  they  kept  hovering  about  the  spot 
which  afforded  the  greatest  probability  of  an  opening. 
But  on  the  1st  of  September  the  loose  pack  was  suddenly 
put  in  commotion  by  a  strong  wind,  and  it  came  down 
upon  them  and  beset  them.  During  two  or  three  days  Tbej  are 
the  heavy  masses  at  times  severely  squeezed  them,  and  )|^^^^ 
ndges  of  hummocks  were  thrown  up  all  around  them, 
and  then  the  temperature  fell  nearly  to  zero,  and  con- 
gealed the  whole  body  of  ice  into  a  solid  mass.  The 
crew  of  the  Enterprise  were  unable,  for  some  days,  to 
unship  the  rudder,  and  when  at  last  they  released  it,  by 
means  of  the  laborious  operation  of  sawing  away  the 
hummocks  which  clove  to  the  stem,  they  found  it 
twisted  and  damaged ;  and  at  tlie  same  time  the  ship 
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CHAP.  XL  was  80  much  strained  as  to  increase  the  leakage  from 
three  inches  in  a  fortnight  to  fourteen  inches  in  a  day. 
The  ice  now  remained  for  some  days  stationary.  The 
lighter  pieces  had  been  so  interlaced  and  imbricated  by 
pressure  as  to  form  one  entire  sheet  across  the  whole 
width  of  Barrow's  Strait,  and  away  eastward  and  west- 
ward to  the  horizon  ;  and  all  the  blocks  and  strata  below 
them  were  so  firmly  cemented  by  the  extreme  severity 
of  the  temperature  as  to  seem  little  likely  to  break  up 
Theyieem  Again  that  season.  The  ships  appeared  fixed  for  the 
ib^dfor the  winter,  and  who  could  tell  whether  they  might  not  be 
exposed  to  a  series  of  as  terrific  perils  as  those  which 
so  often  menaced  the  Terror  with  destruction  in  her 
awful  ice-voyage  of  1836 1 

On  the  wind  shifting  to  the  west,  the  crews,  with  a 
mixture  of  hope  and  anxiety,  beheld  the  whole  body  of 
ice  beginning  to  drive  to  the  eastward  at  the  rate  of 
eight  or  ten  miles  a  day.  They  made  all  possible  efforts 
to  help  themselves,  but  made  them  in  vain,  for  no 
human  power  could  have  moved  either  of  the  ships  a 
single  inch.  The  field  of  ice  which  held  them  &st  in 
its  centre  was  more  than  fifty  miles  in  circumference. 
It  carried  them  along  the  south  shore  of  Lancaster 
Sound,  and  then  went  down  the  west  side  of  Baffin's 
Bay,  till  they  were  abreast  of  Pond's  Bay,  and  there  it 
threatened  to  precipitate  them  on  a  barrier  of  icebergs. 
But  just  in  the  very  crisis  of  alarm  it  was  rent  as  if  by 
They  expe*  some  unseen  power  into  innumerable  fragments,  and  set 
wonde^  them  almost  miraculously  free.  The  crews  sprang 
dcUfenuioe.  from  despair  to  hope,  and  from  inaction  to  energy.  All 
sail  was  set,  and  warps  were  run  out  from  each  quarter 
to  work  the  ships  past  the  heavy  floes.  The  Investi- 
gator got  into  open  water  on  the  24th  and  the  Enter- 
prise on  the  25th.  "  It  is  impossible,"  said  the  brave 
commander,  who  had  passed  through  so  many  hundreds 
of  most  terrible  perils  in  both  the  Arctic  and  the  Ant^ 
arctic  Seas,  ^  it  is  impossible  to  convey  any  idea  of  the 
sensation  we  experienced  when  we  found  ourselves  once 
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more  at  liberty,  whilst  many  a  heart  poured  forth  its  chap,  xi 
praises  and  thanksgivings  to  Almighty  Qod  for  this 
unlooked-for  deliverance."     The  harbours  of  Baffin^s 
Bay  were  now  all  closed  by  the  ice,  and  the  path  to  the 
west  was  barred  by  the  pack  from  which  the  ships  had 
just  been  liberated.    The  expedition,  therefore,  had  no  They  return 
alternative  but  to  return  to  England,  and  they  arrived  *°  ^^a*"**- 
ofif  Scarborough  on  the  3d  of  November. 

Thus  ended  the  third  of  the  government  explorations 
in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
within  the  sphere  which  it  had  swept,  there  were  or 
had  been  going  on  some  other  operations  which  now 
require  to  be  noticed.  One  of  these  was  a  government 
affair,  and  the  rest  were  matters  of  private  enterprise. 

In  1848,  the  afflicted,  devoted,  noble-minded  wife  of  RewaniA 
Sir  John  Franklin,  who  then  and  since  has  won  for  her-  J^dyFrnnk 
self  the  admiration  of  the  civilized  world,  offered  a  re-  iii*> 
ward  of  £2000,  and  in  1849  a  reward  of  £3000,  to  any 
whale  ships  which,  by  departing  from  the  usual  fishing 
grounds,  might  discover  or  relieve  all  or  part  of  the 
ships'  companies  of  the  Erebus  and  the  Terror.  The 
reward  was  to  be  cut  down  and  proportioned  to  the 
degree  of  service  rendered,  and  was  to  be  distributed 
among  the  owners,  masters,  officers,  and  seamen  on  the 
same  principle  as  if  similar  value  of  produce  from  the 
fishery  had  been  obtained.  The  stimulus  worked  well 
on  a  few  minds  who  could  appreciate  the  nobleness  of 
the  motive,  but  proved  not  strong  enough  to  affect  the 
the  grosser  ones  who  looked  only  or  mainly  at  the 
money.  If  the  reward  had  been  offered  for  exertion, 
irrespective  of  success,  they  too  would  no  doubt  have 
been  moved. 

On  the  23d  of  march  1849,  the  government  offered  a  Rewun 
reward  of  £20,000  "  to  such  private  ship,  or  by  distribu-  ^l^^nu 
tion  among  such  private  ships,  or  to  any  exploring  party 
or  parties,  of  any  country,  as  might,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Board  of  Admiralty,  have  rendered  efficient  assist- 
ance to  Sir  John  Franklin,  his  ships,  or  their  crews,  and 
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CHAP.  XL  might  have  contributed  directly  to  extricate  them  from 
—       the  ice."    This  also  was  meant  mainly  for  the  whalers, 
but  was  not  promulged  till  most  of  them  had  sailed, 
and   had  no  adaptation   to  compensate  owners  and 
masters  and  crews  proportionately  to  their  losses  on  the 
fishery,  and  therefore  did  not  produce  any  effect. 
The  whaling      In  the  Spring  of  1849,   the  intrepid   Mr.  Parker, 
l^^p  Trao-     master  of  the  whaling  ship  Tmelove,  carried  out  from 
Lady  Franklin  a  supply  of  provisions  and  coals  for  the 
possible  use  of  the  missing  expedition,  and  landed  them 
on  the  conspicuous  promontory  of  Cape  Hay,  on  the 
south  side  of  Lancaster  Sound.    At  Pond's  Bay  Mr. 
Parker  learned  from  Mr.  Kerr,  the  master  of  the  whal- 
ing ship  Chieftian,  that  when  that  ship  arrived  there 
some  Esquimaux  came  on  board,  and,  without  being  ques- 
tioned, drew  a  coarse  representation  of  four  ships  beset 
in  the  ice  in  an  inlet,  and  intimated  that  two  of  them 
had  been  on  the  west  side  of  the  inlet  for  four  years, 
that  the  other  two  had  been  on  the  east  side  for  one 
year,  and  that  the  inlet  was  distant  a  number  of  days* 
travelling  which  seemed  to   identify  it  with    Prince 
Regent's  Inlet    Some  other  particulars  were  added,  all 
tending  to  show  that  the  first  two  ships  were  the  Erebus 
and  the  Terror,  and  the  second  two  the  Enterprise  and 
the  Investigator.     Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Kerr  felt  strong 
hope  from  this  story,  and  sailed  away  in  their  ships  to 
verify  it ;  but  they  were  stopped  by  a  solid  barrier  ot 
ice,  extending  quite  across  Lancaster  Sound,  firom  Ad- 
miralty Inlet  to  Croker's  Bay,  and  were  obliged   to 
nctitionfi      return.    The  story  soon  got  wing  through  Britain,  and 
sirjohn*^*  produced  a  powerful  sensation.    It  was  eagerly  believed 
Fnmkiin.       by  fond  heails  which  had  long  throbbed  with  anguish 
for  the  absent,  but  was  peremptorily  or  indignantly  re- 
jected by  the  cool-minded,  who  reflected  that  the  alleged 
position  of  the  beset  sltips  was  too  near  the  whalers  to 
have  escaped  their  notice,  and  that  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin could  not  possibly  have  lain  four  years  in  such  a 
place  without  successfully  attempting  to  send  some  in- 
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telligence,  by  boat,  by  travelling  party,  by  the  Esqui-  chap,  xl 
maux,  or  otherwise,  of  his  besetment. 

In  1849,  Dr.  Robert  A.  Goodsir,  brother  of  the  assis-  The  whaling 
tant  surgeon  of  the  Erebua,  embarked  in  the  whaling  ****'  Adrica 
ship  Advice  of  Dundee,  on  her  annual  trip  to  Baffin's 
Bay,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  get  early  intelligence  of 
the  missing  expedition.  Mr.  William  Penney,  the 
master  of  the  Advice,  was  well  known  for  enterprise  and 
energy,  and  had  made  strenuous  efforts  in  1834  to  assist 
Sir  John  Boss  and  his  party,  and  now  felt  fervid  and 
generous  zeal  to  be  useful  in  the  affair  of  Sir  John 
Franklin.  They  proceeded  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  a 
whaling  cruise,  yet  penetrated  into  Lancaster  Sound, 
and  proposed  to  go  as  &r  as  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  but 
were  stopped  on  the  4th  of  August  by  a  firm  compact 
barrier,  extending  quite  across,  in  crescentic  outline, 
from  Cape  York  on  the  south  to  the  vicinity  of  Burnett's 
Inlet  on  the  north.  They  were  only  seven  days  within 
sight  of  the  shores  of  Lancaster  Sound,  and  saw  few 
other  parts  of  them  than  such  as  had  been  closely 
scrutinized  by  the  Enterprise  and  the  Investigator ;  yet 
they  searched  them  with  a  keen  eye,  and  deposited  on 
them  several  conspicuous  notices,  and  on  one  occasion 
saw  something  on  them  which,  for  a  few  moments, 
electrified  them  with  hope.  This  last  must  be  told  in 
Dr.  Gfoodsir's  own  words. 

''  We  had,"  says  he,  ''  run  past  the  magnificent  head- 
land of  Cape  Byam  Martin,  and  Possession  Bay  was 
opening  to  our  view.  It  still  continued  beautifully  clear, 
but  every  object  within  sight  was  transformed  by  re- 
fraction— a  phenomenon,  the  effects  of  which  so  often  indrient  at 
attract  the  attention  of  the  Arctic  voyager.  A  long  Jjl?*"**"* 
point  of  ice  stretched  out  ahead.  I  was  standing  on  the 
forecastle,  examining  with  a  telescope  every  part  of  the 
shore  with  an  anxious  eye,  when,  with  a  thrill  of  joy,  I 
recognised  a  flag-post  and  ensig^.  I  gazed  earnestly 
at  it ;  there  could  be  no  mistake ;  I  could  almost  make 
out  the  waving  of  the  flag.     Without  saying  a  word  I 
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put  the  glass  into  the  liands  of  a  man  who  was  standing 
near  me  and  told  him  to  look  at  the  point  ahead.  He 
did  80,  and,  with  a  start,  immediately  exclaimed  that  he 
saw  a  signal  flying.  Delighted  and  oveijoyed,  I  snatched 
the  glass  from  his  hands  and  again  applied  it  to  my  eye. 
For  an  instant  I  saw  the  wished-for  signal,  h«t  for  an 
instant  only — ^it  fiaided,  and  again  appeared,  but  now  dis- 
torted into  a  broken  and  diigointed  column,  now  into  an 
upturned  and  inrerted  pyramid.  The  refraction  had 
caused  a  hummocky  piece  of  ice  to  assume  these  forms." 
The  Advice,  like  each  of  the  previous  searcliing  vessels^ 
returned  home  without  obtaining  the  slightest  trace  of 
the  missing  expedition. 

Thus  did  all  these  supplementary  efforts  to  find  Sir 
John  Franklin,  as  well  as  the  three  primaiy  and  ])rinci- 
])al  ones,  prove  utter  fsilures.  What  was  to  be  done 
now  f  What  was  to  be  thought  1  Many  persons  began 
to  fear  that  the  Erebus  and  the  Terror  had  foundered 
in  Baffin*s  Bay, — either  overwhelmed  by  an  iceberg,  or 
otherwise  sent  so  suddenly  and  bodily  to  the  bottom,  as 
to  leave  not  a  spar  to  record  their  f&te.  Others  feared 
that  they  had  been  beset  or  crushed  to  destruction  too 
&r  from  land  to  allow  the  possibility  of  the  crews  reach- 
ing a  place  of  safety  in  the  boats  or  over  the  ice.  And 
many  more,  though  they  did  not  exactly  join  in  either 
of  these  opinions,  concluded,  from  the  length  of  time 
that  the  ships  had  been  amissing,  and  from  the  fruitless- 
ness  of  the  searches  which  had  been  made  for  them, 
that,  in  some  way  or  other,  they  were  too  surely  lost. 
But  the  personal  friends  of  the  missing  adventurers, 
the  general  intelligence  of  the  nation,  statesmen,  the 
admiralty,  and  all  persons  well  acquainted,  from  history 
or  experience,  with  the  Arctic  Seas,  still  had  hope,  high 
hope,  in  many  instances  unabated  hope. 

A  summary  loss  of  the  crews  of  the  Erebus  and  the 
Terror  seemed  eminently  improbable.  Some  of  the 
most  competent  judges  even  pronounced  it  impossible. 
The  narrow  seas   and  tumultuous  ice-masses  of  tlie 
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Northern  Archipelago  are  perilous  enough  to  ships,  but  cnAP.  XL 
afford  ready  means  of  escape  to  crews.    *'  There  are  no       — 
heavy seasy'*  ap  Dr.  Scoresby  afterwards  remarked,  "which 
could  prevent  escape  from  a  shipwreck^  nor  could  any 
imaginable  catastrophe,  by  the  ice  of  these  regions,  sud- 
denly overwhelm  two  entire  crews.     For  in  this  latter  ptcmtiet  for 
case  the  very  ice  which  might  destroy  the  discovery  ?*^SlSc2i**"* 
ships  would  yield  a  solid  platform  fbr  refuge  from  the  io«b 
present  danger,  so  as  to  give  time  for  ulterior  measures 
for  improving,  by  deliberate  consideration,  the  opportu- 
nity of  escape.**    Nor,  in  the  case  of  either  shipwreck 
or  ruinous  besetment,  or  any  other  cause  of  the  disper- 
sion of  the  crews — short,  at  least,  of  the  central  parts  of 
the  Polar  Sea — could  it  easily  be  supposed  that,  out  of 
138  men,  the  pick  of  Britain  for  strength  and  bravery, 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Arctic 
regions,  and  possessed  of  some  of  the  choicest  appli- 
ances of  modem  science,  some  small  party  would  not 
have  made  their  way,  by  boats  or  sledges,  to  some  post 
of  communication  with  the  peopled  world.    The  ma- 
jority might  have  perished;  but  surely  a  few  of  the 
most  vigorous  would  escape. 

Or  if  the  ships  were  merely  beset  and  not  injured,  the 
crews  could  scarcely  be  yet  suffering  serious  detriment 
from  the  prolonged  rigours  of  the  climate,  or  from  the 
exhaustion  of  their  stores.     They  all  knew  well,  and 
their  leader  perhaps  more  than  any  other  living  man, 
how  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the 
frozen  regions,  and  all  had  great  strength  of  will  and 
high  powers  of  both  mental  and  physical  endurance,  and 
were  in  every  way  likely  to  perform  as  grand  exploits 
of  both  active  and  passive  bravery  as  any  of  their  pre- 
decessors in  Arctic  adventure.     But  how  wonderful  had  inatftnees 
been  the  endurance  of  Barentz  in  Nova  Zembla, — of  the  ^§5rance  io 
eight  Englishmen  who  were  left  by  mischance  in  Green-  the  Polar 
land  in  the  year  1630,— of  Franklin  himself  in  his  teriffic  '^'*"'' 
journeys  on  the  American  mainland, — of  Sir  John  Ross 
and  the  crew  of  the  Victory, — and  of  many  more  whose 
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names  have  been  crystallized  by  the  rigours  of  the  north 
into  imperishable  £ame  !  And  though  the  crews  of  the 
Erebus  and  the  Terror  had  provisions  with  them  for 
only  three  years,  they  could  make  these  serve,  by  re- 
duced allowance,  for  a  somewhat  longer  period,  and 
would,  in  all  probability,  obtain  large  additions  to  them 
by  means  of  their  guns.  Sir  John  Richardson  observed 
the  shores  of  Wollaston  Land  and  Victoria  Land  to 
abound  in  snow-geese  and  seals;  Sir  Edward  Parry, 
during  his  stay  at  Winter  Harbour,  killed  3766  pounds 
weight  of  rein-deer,  musk-oxen,  and  other  game ;  Sir 
James  0.  Ross,  during  the  winter  which  he  spent  at 
Port  Leopold,  killed  about  4000  pounds  weight  of  loons, 
dovekies,  and  other  esculent  animals ;  Mr.  Rae,  during 
the  winter  which  he  spent  at  Repulse  Bay,  supported 
all  his  party  almost  entirely  on  the  produce  of  the  chase, 
and  at  the  same  time  had  never  any  fuel  except  for 
mere  cooking ;  and  why  might  not  Sir  John  Franklin, 
who  knew  the  Arctic  regions  as  well  as  any  of  them, 
and  possessed  as  ample  appliances  as  most,  and  carried 
with  him  the  inventiveness  of  long  and  terrible  experi- 
ence, be  able  to  eke  out  his  three  years*  supplies  to  a 
sufficiency  for  five  or  even  seven  or  eight  years  1 

The  probability  seemed  to  be  that  the  expedition  had 
pushed  far  to  the  west,  and  were  struggling  to  get  forward. 
The  weather  during  the  three  weeks  following  the  day 
when  they  were  last  seen  in  Baffin's  Bay  was  peculiarly 
fsivourable,  and  would  allow  them  to  make  their  way 
well  through  the  Archipelago.  They  perhaps  got  so  far, 
either  that  season  or  the  next,  as  to  think  success  at- 
tainable, or  so  far  as  to  feel  encouraged  onward  ;  and 
though  they  might  be  perilously  hampered — scarcely  able 
to  extricate  the  ships  at  all  during  the  short  autumnal 
period  of  hope — they  might  believe,  with  Colonel  Sabine 
and  Baron  Wrangell,  on  the  evidence  of  the  anal<^ous 
case  of  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  that  open 
water  would  be  found  on  reaching  a  certain  latitude, 
and  might,  m  consequence,  be  induced  to  persevere. 
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'^  By  the  case  of  Sir  John  Ross,"  remarked  Dr.  Scoresby,  chap.  XI 
"  we  may  account  for  their  not  improbable  detention, 
whilst  yet  safe,  through  a  period  of  four  years  ;  and  if 
so,  it  must  be  obvious  that  a  variety  of  causes,  even 
because  the  expedition  was  safe,  might  explain  a  still 
further  detention.'* 

These  and  such  as  these  were  the  reasonings  of  multi-  Demand 
tudes.  A  cry  loud  and  long,  therefore,  was  raised  for  ^2|[^^g 
new  searching  expeditions.  The  brave  adventurers,  if  ezpedittoni. 
alive,  had  increasing  need  every  hour  of  the  promptest 
possible  supply  of  fuel  and  provisions ;  and  they  might 
be  struggling  with  disease,  enfeebled  by  privation,  em- 
barrassed by  disaster,  crippled  and  clogged  by  any  one 
of  not  a  few  causes  which  a  relieving  expedition  could 
mitigate  or  remove.  The  past  searches  had  only  shown, 
and  shown  most  forcibly,  the  necessity  for  new  ones. 
They  had  scrutinized  known  ground,  and  raised  a  high 
presumption  that  Sir  John  Franklin  had  gone  to  the 
unknown ;  but  they  had  not  obtained  an  atom  of  infoi-ma* 
tion  about  either  his  progress  or  his  direction.  H e  seemed 
certainly  to  be  away  beyond  Cape  Walker  or  beyond 
the  Wellington  Channel, — away  in  the  wide  west  Polar 
Seas, — or  among  unknown  lands  in  their  frozen  bosom ; 
and  thither  must  he  be  pursued  ;  or  at  least  on  the 
borders  of  that  gpreat  region,  700  or  800  miles  in  length, 
and  several  geographical  degrees  in  breadth,  must  he 
be  sought. 

The  demand  for  new  searches  became  what  is  called  This  demand 
a  topic  of  the  day.    The  United  States  took  it  up  and  ^^"^tSe 
met  it ;  Russia  took  it  up  and  met  it ;  the  Hudson's  ^y* 
Bay  Company,  who  wielded  powers  in  reference  to  it  as 
great  as  those  of  a  great  state,  made  most  cordial  response 
to  it ;  and  Britain  treated  it  as  a  question  of  national 
humanity  and  national  honour.    Lady  Franklin,  in  a 
pathetic  appeal  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  kindled  thousands  of  hearts  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  into  action,  remarked,  "  how  noble  a  spectacle 
it  would  be  to  the  world  if  three  great  nations,  possessed 
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CHAP.  XL  of  the  widest  empires  on  the  &ce  of  the  globe,  were 
to  unite  their  efforts  in  the  truly  Christian  work  of  sav- 
ing their  perishing  fellow-men  from  destruction/*  Sir 
Robert  Inglis,  in  an  introductory  speech  on  the  subject 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  said, ''  he  believed  there  was 
no  precedent  in  history  of  one  nation  sending  forth  an 
expedition  to  rescue  the  lives  of  the  subjects  of  another 
nation,  and  the  honour  of  England  required  that  efforts 
should  be  made  by  England  herself  to  rescue  her  own 
countrymen.'*  All  parliament,  and  all  the  intelligence 
of  the  British  empire  held  similar  language.  The 
newspaper  press,  of  every  grade  and  hue,  was  earnest 
and  impatient  for  action.  All  the  well-informed  classes 
of  the  community  desired  a  search  for  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin to  the  full  as  fervently  as  ever  the  impassioned  few 
had  desired  a  search  for  a  north-west  passage.  Multi- 
tudes thought  of  the  search  with  the  same  rough 
irreverence,  yet  with  the  same  red-hot  fervour,  as  if  it 
had  been  an  affeiir  of  the  turf  or  the  heath,  and  began 
to  speak  of  it  as  "this  most  exciting  of  all  hunts.'* 
And  at  last  the  head  of  the  admiralty  said  in  his  place  in 
parliament, ''  that  he  had  never  done  the  House  of  Com- 
mons or  the  country  the  injustice  to  suppose  that  ex- 
pense would  be  an  obstacle  when  the  lives  of  their 
fellow-men  were  at  stake,  and  that  everything  which 
human  power  could  do  should  be  done  to  save  the  lost 
expedition,  while  he  was  glad  to  say  that  His  Imperial 
Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  had  most 
cordially  entered  into  these  views,  and  manifested  the 
most  earnest  sympathy.** 

Three  great  divisions  of  search  were  adopted.  These 
corresponded,  in  general  sphere  and  character,  to  the 
three  primary  searching  expeditions  of  1848.  One  was 
marine  by  way  of  Behring*8  Strait,  another  was  over- 
land to  the  central  northern  coasts,  and  the  third  was 
marine  by  way  of  Baffin*s  Bay.  We  shall,  therefore, 
treat  them  on  the  same  general  plan  on  which  we 
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treated  the  previous  expeditiqns,  noticing  them  in  the  chap.  XL 
order  in  which  we  have  now  named  them,  and  narrating  — 
all  we  know  of  each  before  proceeding  to  the  next. 
Some  parts  indeed  of  both  the  first  and  the  second  were 
done  prior  to  the  parliamentary  and  admiralty  proceed- 
ings at  which  we  have  just  glanced  ;  but  all  will  be  best 
seen  in  their  several  connexions  with  the  one  great  search 
when  put  together  in  the  manner  which  we  propose. 

The  ships,  Enterprise  and  Investigator,  were  refitted  Despatch  of 
with  all  possible  speed  to  go  round  South  America  and  ^J^Siand  the 
op  to  Behring's  Strait.  Captain  Richard  Collinson,  C.B.,  investigator 
was  put  in  command  of  the  Enterprise,  and  Commander  strait 
R.  6.  M.  M'Clure,  who  had  served  as  first  lieutenant  of 
the  Enterprise  in  the  recent  expedition  under  Sir  James 
C.  Ross,  was  put  in  command  of  the  Investigator.  The 
ships  were  provisioned  for  three  years,  and  supplied  with 
balloons,  blasting  appliances,  ice-saws,  and  many  other 
contrivances  for  aiding  their  movements  and  research. 
Each  also  was  provided  with  a  pointed  piece  of  mechan- 
bm,  about  fourteen  pounds  in  weighty  attached  by  a 
tackle  to  the  end  of  the  bowsprit,  suited  to  be  worked  from 
the  deck,  and  capable,  by  means  of  a  series  of  sudden 
falls,  to  break  ice  of  any  ordinary  thickness,  and  open  a 
passage  through  a  floe  or  light  pack.  The  sliips  are  dull 
sailers,  but  were  the  only  ones  fit  for  the  service  which 
could  he  got  promptly  ready ;  and  in  order  to  expedite 
their  progress,  steamers  were  put  in  requisition  to  tow 
them  in  more  than  one  part  of  their  voyage,  and  parti- 
cularly through  the  Magellan  Strait,  the  Wellington 
Channel,  and  on  to  Valparaiso. 

They  sailed  from  Plymouth  Sound  on  the  20th  of  instmctioiif 
January  1850.  The  captains  had  minute  orders  for  ^p|)^ 
their  guidance  on  the  way  to  Behring^s  Strait,  and  with 
reference  to  the  previous  expeditions  of  the  Herald  and 
the  Plover,  and  were  also  furnished  with  memoranda,  sug- 
gestions, and  conditional  instructions  for  their  aid-  in  the 
Polar  Seas ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
general  commands,  bearing  comprehensively   on   the 
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grand  object  of  their  missioD,  they  were  left  almost 
entirely  to  their  own  discretion  after  they  should  enter 
the  ice.  They  were  told  to  reap  all  the  advantage  they 
could  from  the  experience  of  the  Herald  and  the  Plover, 
— to  form  a  dep6t  or  point  of  succour  for  any  party  to 
&11  back  upon, — ^to  retain  the  Plover  and  get  her  re- 
plenished from  the  Herald,  and  send  her  a  wintering 
and  cruising  on  nearly  her  former  ground  till  the 
autumn  of  1853^ — to  keep  the  Enterprise  and  the  In- 
vestigator steadily  in  each  others  company,  and  onward 
as  &r  as  safety  would  permit  to  the  east, — to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  induce  them  to  carry 
messages  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Gompan3''s  settlements, — 
to  throw  occasionally  overboard  tin  cylinders  containing 
information,  and  to  use  every  precaution  against  getting 
into  any  position  which  might  possibly  hold  them  fast  till 
their  provisions  should  become  exhausted.  **  We  feel  it 
unnecessary,*'  said  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  them 
in  conclusion,  '*  to  give  you  more  detailed  instructions 
which  might  possibly  embarrass  you  in  a  service  of  this 
description  ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  only  to  repeat  our 
perfect  reliance  on  your  judgment  and  resolution,  both 
in  doing  all  that  is  possible  to  relieve  the  missing  ships, 
and  in  withdrawing  in  time  when  you  come  to  the 
painful  conclusion  that  your  efforts  are  unavailing. 
You  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  object  of  the  expedition 
is  to  obtain  intelligence  o^  and  to  render  assistance  to^ 
Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  companions,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  geographical  or  scientific  research ;  and  we 
conclude  these  orders  with  an  earnest  hope  that  Provi- 
dence may  crown  your  efforts  with  success^  and  that 
they  may  be  the  means  of  expelling  the  gloom  and  un- 
certainty which  now  prevail  respecting  the  missing  ex- 
pedition.*' 

Both  ships  made  a  comparatively  speedy  passage  to 
Behring's  Strait.  On  the  29th  of  July  the  Enterprise 
reached  the  western  end  of  the  Aleutian  Chain  ;  on  the 
Ilth  of  August  she  reached  the  Island  of  St.  Lawrence; 
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and  on  the  16th  of  August  she  fell  in  with  the  ice.  chap,  xi 
But  the  weather  was  then  so  un&vourable,  and  the  ice 
so  thick,  that  Captain  Oollinson  abandoned  a  purpose 
which  he  had  formed  to  attempt  to  penetrate  tliat  sea- 
son to  Gape  Bathurst.  After  severad  encounters  with 
the  ice,  he  reached  Grantley  Harbour,  and  there  found 
the  Plover  preparing  for  winter  quarters,  and  was  next  Arnmg&- 
day  joined  by  the  Herald.  On  consulting  with  Captains  ^e">dntar  oi 
Kellett  and  Moore,  he  determined,  instead  of  wintering  i&^ 
in  the  north,  to  proceed  to  Hong  Kong,  there  to  replenish 
his  proyisions,  and  not  to  set  out  again  for  the  north 
till  at  least  the  first  of  April  1851.  The  Investigator 
was  later  in  getting  through  the  Pacific  than  the  Enter- 
prise, and  probably  did  not  reach  the  ice  till  about  the 
beginning  of  August.  Commander  Moore  writing  at 
sea,  in  lat.  61<>  26'  N.,  and  long.  172*'  36'  W.,  on  the 
20th  of  July,  gave  a  sketch  of  his  intended  operations, 
and  said  that  no  apprehension  need  be  entertained 
about  his  safety  till  the  autumn  of  1854,  as  he  had  on 
board  full  provisions  of  every  kind  for  three  years  after 
the  1st  of  September,  and  intended  to  issue  in  lieu  of 
the  usual  rations  whatever  food  could  be  obtained  by 
hunting  parties  from  the  ship. 

Dr.  Rae,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  left  by  Sir  John 
Richardson  to  attempt  to  overtake,  in  the  summer  of 
1849,  an  unaccomplished  part  of  the  objects  of  the  over- 
land expedition  of  1848.  This  had  special  reference  to  Renewal  of 
the  examination  of  the  coasts  of  Yictoria  Land  and  J[j^^®'***** 
Wollaston  Land  ;  and  now  that  Sir  John  Franklin's 
ships  were  believed  to  have  certainly  gone  beyond  Cape 
Walker,  and  to  have  probably  bored  their  way  south- 
westward  to  some  position  between  that  place  and  the 
mainland,  this  was  deemed  to  be  much  more  important 
than  before.  Early  in  1850,  instructions  were  despatched 
to  Dr.  Rae,  by  Covemor  Sir  Qeorge  Simpson,  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  requiring  him,  in  the  event  of 
his  explorations  of  1849  having  been  unsuccessful,  to 
organize  another  expedition  for  the  summer  of  1850. 
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OHAP.  XL  This  was  to  penetrate  further,  to  range  more  widely, 
and  to  examine  the  coasts  of  Banks'  Land,  the  coasts 
around  Gape  Walker,  and  the  north  coast  of  Victoria 
DMsioiit  of  Land.  Two  small  parties,  at  the  same  time,  were  to 
ej^ntioiL  proceed  westward  on  the  mainland  in  the  direction  of 
Point  Barrow;  and  one  of  these  was  to  descend  the 
Mackenzie,  and  explore  the  coast  to  the  west  of  it,  while 
the  other  was  to  pass  on  to  the  Colville  River,  and  to 
descend  that  stream  to  the  sea  ;  and  both  were  to  induce 
the  natives,  by  rewards  and  otherwise,  to  prosecute  the 
search  and  spread  intelligence  in  all  directions.  Dr. 
Rae  was  particularly  instructed  to  keep  an  ample  supply 
of  provisions,  clothing,  ammunition,  fishing-tackle,  and 
other  necessaries  at  Fort  Good  Hope,  as  that  seemed  an 
eminently  probable  retreat  to  which  parties  of  the 
missing  adventurers  might  try  to  force  their  way.  But 
in  most  other  matters,  and  especially  in  all  the  details 
of  the  expedition,  he  was  left  solely  to  his  own  discre* 
lion. 

The  expedition  equipped  by  government  for  renewed 
search  by  way  of  Baffin's  Bay  and  Lancaster  Sound  com- 
prised two  strong  teak-built  ships,  the  Resolute  and  the 
Assistance,  and  two  powerful  screw-propelled  steam  ves- 
NcwpabUe  sels,  the  Pioneer  and  the  Intrepid.  The  ships  had  a 
by^ay^of  tonnage,  the  one  of  600,  and  the  other  of  430,  and  were 
Bttffln's  Bay.  alike  strong,  commodious,  elegant,  and  admirably  appur- 
tenanced.  The  steam  vessels  had  strength  and  adapta- 
tion, not  only  for  towing  the  ships  in  open  cliannels, 
but  for  conflicting  with  the  perils  of  the  Polar  Seas,  and 
forcing  a  passage  through  small  floes  and  thin  packs  of 
ice.  Captain  H.  T.  Austin  was  put  in  command  of  the 
Resolute,  Captain  £.  Ommanney  of  the  Assistance,  and 
Lieutenant  Sherard  Osborne  of  the  Pioneer.  Multi- 
tudes of  officers  nobly  vied  as  volunteers  to  obtain  the 
subordinate  appointments ;  and  some  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced whale-fishers  were  obtained  for  the  forecastle. 
The  instructions  given  were  similar  in  scope  and  spirit 
to  those  of  the  Behring's  Strait  expedition,  and  diflered 
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chiefly  in  adaptation  to  the  different  route.    The  ex-  chap,  xi 
pedition  sailed  in  the  spring  of  1850. 

An  expedition,  under  the  command  of  the  veteran  Sir  Expedition 
John  Rcxw,  was  equipped  hy  a  puhlic  subscription,  to-  john^Ron 
ward  which  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  contributed 
L.500.  This  consisted  of  a  schooner-rigged  vessel  of  120 
tons,  which  Sir  John  called  the  Felix,  in  honour  of  his 
late  patriotic  friend  Sir  Felix  Booth,  and  of  a  small 
tender  of  twelve  tons,  called  the  Mary.  They  were  pro- 
visioned lor  eighteen  months ;  and  they  set  sail  in  the 
latter  part  of  April.  Sir  John  was  in  excellent  spirits, 
and  as  full  of  fire  and  daring  as  in  his  younger  years ; 
and  he  obtained  an  old,  expert,  Esquimaux  interpreter, 
and  possessed  fisir  promise  of  being  able  to  achieve  fully 
as  much  in  his  little  vessels  as  if  he  had  been  in  com- 
mand of  the  best  government  ships.  His  plan  was  to 
proceed  as  quickly  as  he  could  to  Barrow's  Strait,  to 
conunence  operations  at  Cape  Hotham,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  entrance  of  Wellington  Channel,  to  examine  all 
the  headlands  thence  to  Banks'  Land,  and  then,  if  still 
unsuccessful,  to  leave  the  Mary  there  as  a  vessel  of  re- 
treat, and  to  push  the  search  in  the  Felix  alone  during 
another  year. 

An  expedition  also  was  equipped  at  the  instance  of 
the  devoted  Lady  Franklin, — wholly  by  her  own  zeal, 
and  mainly  at  her  own  expense.  This  was  put  under 
the  command  of  Mr.  Penney,  the  quondam  master  of  EnediHon 
the  Advice  whale  ship,  and  consisted  of  a  fine  ship  of  p^L^**^ 
225  tons,  aflectingly  called  the  Lady  Franklin,  and  a  new 
clipper-brig  of  120  tons,  named  the  Sophia,  in  honour  of 
Miss  Sophia  Cracroft,  the  intimate  companion  of  Lady 
Franklin,  and  a  most  anxious  mourner  after  the  missing 
adventurers.  The  larger  vessel  was  fitted  up  at  Aberdeen, 
and  the  snoaller  one  at  Dundee, — both  with  great  celerity, 
and  in  a  style  of  the  best  possible  adaptation  to  an  Arctic 
voyage;  and  they  also  sailed  in  the  spring  of  1850. 
Their  proposed  plan  of  procedure  was  somewhat  coin- 
cident with  that  of  the  government  exp^tion,  yet  eu- 
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CHAP.  XL  tirely  independent,  except  in  the  way  of  co-operation  or 
mutual  aid,  and  would  be  much  controUed  or  modified 
by  circumstances. 

Another  expedition,  suppleroentaiy  to  the  preceding, 
was  equipped  at  the  instance  of  Lady  Franklin.  She 
herself  defrayed  about  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  it,  by 
means  of  selling  out  of  the  funds  all  the  money  which 
she  could  legally  touch ;  and  her  friends  defrayed  the 
rest.  The  only  vessel  was  the  Prince  Albert,  a  schooner- 
rigged  craft  of  90  tons,  but  as  fine  a  little  structure 
as  ever  ''walked  the  waters,*'  and  strengthened  and 
fitted  in  the  most  artistic  way  for  bufieting  the  perils  of 
the  Arctic  Seas.  She  was  commanded  by  Commander 
Charles  C.  Forsyth  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  served  in  a 
variety  of  capacities,  most  laboriously  and  dexterously, 
by  W,  Parker  Snow,  Esq., — ^both  volunteers,  who  wished 
no  compensation  but  the  honour  of  the  enterprise.  The 
object  was  to  examine  the  shores  of  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet  and  the  Qulf  of  Boothia,  and  to  send  out  travel- 
ling parties  to  explore  the  west  side  of  the  land  of 
Boothia  down  to  Dease  and  Simpson's  Strait  At  the 
time  when  Sir  John  Franklin  sailed,  a  belief  was  gene- 
ral that  Boothia  was  an  island,  and  that  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet  communicated  with  the  Polar  Sea  through  Dease 
and  Simpson's  Strait ;  so  that,  in  the  event  of  his  being 
baffled  to  find  a  north-west  passage  by  way  of  Cape 
Walker  or  up  Wellington  Channel,  he  would  very  pro- 
bably enter  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  with  the  view  of  pass- 
ing round  the  south  of  Boothia.  Hence  the  present 
expedition.  The  Prince  Albert  sailed  from  Aberdeen 
on  the  5th  of  June. 

An  expedition  also  was  equipped  in  America.  This 
was  got  up  mainly  by  the  exertions  and  at  the  cost  of 
Henry  Grinnel,  Esq.,  a  merchant  of  New  York,  but  was 
put  in  order  and  sent  forth  by  the  United  States  Board 
of  Administration  for  Maritime  Afiairs.  It  consisted  of 
two  vessels,  the  Advance  and  the  Rescue,  of  respectively 
125  and  95  tons ;  and  was  put  under  the  command  of 
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Lieutenant  De  Haven,  who  had  served  in  the  United  chap.  XL 
States*  exploring  expedition,  under  Commodore  Wilkes, 
in  the  Antarctic  Seas.    It  sailed  from  New  York  on  the 
24th  of  May,  and  was  accompanied  for  two  days  in  his 
jracht  by  Mr.  Grinnell.     Its  object  was  to  push  promptly  Bold  deter- 
forward,  in  any  way  it  could,  in  the  direction  of  Mel-  SeAmCTiam 
▼ille  Island  and  Banks'  Land, — ^to  winter  wherever  it  ■carchen. 
might  happen  to  stick  fast,  in  the  pack  or  out  of  the 
pack, — and  to  move  on  and  make  search  as  long  as  it 
might  be  able,  in  any  direction  which  should  offer  most 
promise  of  success — ^reckless  at  once  of  nice  precautions 
and  of  all  ordinary  obstacles. 

The  North  Star  transport  which  left  England  in  1849, 
to  convey  stores  to  the  expedition  under  Sir  James  0. 
Ross,  may  in  some  sense  be  regarded  likewise  as  one  of 
the  exploring  ships  of  1850.  At  all  events,  she  entirely 
fSdiled  to  do  the  particular  work  for  which  she  was  de« 
spatched,  and  yet  almost  mingled  in  the  early  move- 
ments of  the  new  Baffin's  Bay  expeditions.  She  be- 
came beset  in  Melville  Bay  on  the  29th  of  July  1849, 
and  gradually  drifted  till  the  26th  of  September;  and 
being  then  abreast  of  Wolstenhome  Sound,  and  able 
to  bore  a  way  through  the  loosened  ice,  she  pressed  up 
to  the  head  of  that  Sound,  and  took  a  position  there 
for  the  winter.  She  lost  four  of  her  crew  during  the 
dismal  seclusion  of  the  Arctic  night,  but  not  from  causes 
attributable  to  the  climate ;  and  she  found  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  preserved  meats  she  had  brought  from 
England  to  be  of  bad  quality,  and  was  obliged  to  put 
the  surviving  erew  upon  two-thirds  allowance.  She 
got  out  of  Wolstenhome  Sound  on  the  1st  of  August 
1850,  passed  through  **  the  middle  ice  "  in  the  centre  of 
Ross's  Bay,  reached  Possession  Bay  on  the  evening  of 
the  8th,  left  despatches  there,  and  arrived  at  Port  Leo-  The  North 
pold  on  the  13th.  She  found  that  harbour  full  of  ice,  Leop^d. 
and  was  not  able  to  land  stores  at  it,  and  with  great 
difficulty  communicated  with  the  shore  by  boat  to  leave 
a  notice  of  her  visit.    She  next  went  toward  Port  Bowen, 
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CHAP.  XL  but  found  that  place  entirely  blocked  with  ice ;  and  then 
stretched  across  out  of  the  inlet,  and  spoke  first  the  Lady 
Franklin,  and  afterwards  the  Felix,  and  got  intelligence 
from  them  of  the  great  searching  operations  of  that  sea- 
son. She  next  proceeded  to  Navy  Board  Inlet;  and 
there,  on  the  mainland,  behind  WoUaston  Island,  she 
put  ashore  her  surplus  stores  of  fuel  and  provisions. 
She  had  suddenly  to  scud  away  before  a  gale,  and  ran 

Return  of  the  careeringly  out  of  mid  channel  of  Lancaster  Sound ;  and 

Briudi?^  ^  o^  *^e  28th  of  September  she  arrived  in  Scotland. 

The  several  expeditions  of  1850  up  Baflin*8  Bay  en- 
countered enormous  difficulties  from  '*  the  middle  ice  ** 
and  the  Melville  Bay  barrier.  Though  the  ships  sailed 
from  widely  different  points  at  widely  different  periods, 
they  all  more  or  less  got  into  view  of  one  another,  and 
most  were  for  some  time  closely  in  one  another's  com- 
pany. All  were  at  several  times  arrested  or  beset ;  and 
the  best  and  largest  spent  five  weeks  in  effecting  a  north- 
ward distance  of  thirty  miles.  The  perils  which  they 
braved  were  only  a  degree  or  two  less  terrible  than  those 
of  the  whale  ships  in  Melville  Bay  in  1830,  or  those 
of  the  Terror  in  Hudson's  Bay  in  1836.  The  crews 
of  the  smaller  vessels  were  repeatedly  in  preparation, 
with  their  bundles  and  loose  stores,  to  leap  on  the  ice 
from  expected  shipwreck,  and  to  betake  themselves  to 
sledging  or  foot-travelling  for  escape  to  the  land.    The 

DMngen  ©f    environment,  with  massive  towering  icebergs,  was  some- 

thediaoorerr  ^.  ^  ,  ^  ^  ,     ,       °  ^..  i 

■hips  in  Met-  times  SO  complete  as  to  exclude  every  perceptible  out- 
▼iUe  Bay.  ^et^  sometimes  so  close  as  almost  to  rub  the  ships,  and 
sometimes  so  unsteady  or  whirling  as  to  threaten  over- 
whelming somersets.  Some  whaling-ships  which  got 
early  to  the  north,  though  commanded  by  the  most  ex- 
perienced masters,  and  manned  by  the  most  select  crews, 
turned  about  and  sailed  back  to  the  south,  fully  believing 
the  penetration  of  Melville  Bay  that  season  to  be  either 
an  impossibility,  or  practicable  only  at  fearful  hazards. 
The  expedition  ships,  however,  were  little,  if  at  all, 
daunted,  conscious  of  possessing  higher  powers,  and  re- 
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Bolutely  determined  to  get  on.     The  means  which  they   CHAP.  XI 
used  for  forcing  their  way  comprised  all  the  known 
methods  of  boring,  tracking,  and   cutting, — and  were 
sometimes  effected  with  prodigious  laliour  and  indomit- 
able perseverance ;  and  they  comprised,  also,  in  the  case 
of  the  government  expedition,  the  smashing  of  all  thin 
floes,  and  sometimes  the  perilous  assault  of  thick  ones, 
by  the  impetus  of  the  steamers.     The  smaller  vessels  of  i^e  worUiiii 
the  private  expeditions  might  have  seemed  incompetent  yeaaeia 
for  such  rough  work ;  but  though  ill  able  to  attack,  they 
were  well  able  to  run  and  manoeuvre ;  and  on  the  ave- 
rage of  the  voyage  through  the  ice,  they  were  found  to 
be  fully  as  safe,  and  more  than  fully  as  mauageable,  as 
the  large  ships. 

The  little  Prince  Albert,  in  particular,  did  wonders ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  disdaining  to  lie  ice-fust,  she  made 
a  daring  attack  upon  a  neck  of  ice  which  lay  between 
her  and  an  open  piece  of  water.  Thb  is  so  graphically 
told  by  Mr.  Snow  in  his  interesting  published  journal, 
that  we  must  make  ourselves  debtors  to  him  for  the  pas- 
sage. '*  As  the  wind  was  blowing  right  down  upon  it, 
and  pretty  fresh,"  says  he,  ''it  was  determined  by  Captain 
Forsyth  boldly  to  try  and  break  through  the  impediment 
by  forcing  the  ship  on  it  under  a  press  of  canvass.  Ac- 
cordingly all  sail  was  set,  and  the  ship  was  steered  direct 
ibr  the  narrowest  and  most  broken  part  of  the  neck.  As 
this  was  the  first  and  only  time  the  Prince  Albert  was  Exploit  or 
mado  to  come  direct  upon  the  ice  to  break  it  with  the  Atbwt"^ 
force  she  would  derive  from  a  press  of  sail,  we  were  all 
anxious  to  see  how  she  would  stand  it ;  and  right  well 
did  she  bear  the  test.  The  two  mates  were  aloft  in  the 
crow's  nest  to  can  the  vessel.  I  was  standing  on  the 
extreme  point  of  her  bow,  and  holding  on  by  the  fore- 
stay  to  direct  her  movement  when  immediately  upon 
the  ice;  and  Captain  Forsyth  was  by  the  side  of  the 
helmsman.  Every  man  was  at  some  particular  station, 
and  ready  to  perform  anything  that  was  instantly  re- 
quired of  him.    Cook  and  steward  were  also  on  deck : 
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CHAP.  XL  and  throughout  the  ship  an  almost  breathless  anxiety 
prevailed ;  for  it  must  be  remembered,  it  was  not  a  large 
and  powerful  ship,  but  a  small  and  comparatively  fragile 
one,  that  wiis  now  about  to  try  of  her  own  accord,  and 
with  her  own  strength,  to  break  a  piece  of  ice  some  feet 
thick,  though  not  very  broad.  On  either  side  of  her 
were  heavy  floes  and  sconce  pieces ;  and  it  required  the 
greatest  nicety  in  guiding  her,  that  she  might,  in  her 
strongest  part— the  bow — hit  the  precise  spot  where  the 
neck  was  weakest,  and  not  come  upon  any  other  part 
where  she  could  do  nothiug  but  severely  injure  herself. 
On  she  came,  at  the  rate  of  fiiU  five  miles  per  hour, 
gaining,  as  she  proceeded,  increased  impetus,  until  she 
rushed  towards  it  with  a  speed  of  at  least  eight  miles  in 
the  hour.  The  distance  from  the  neck  was  about  a  mile, 
and  the  breeze  blew  steadily  upon  it  The  weakest  and 
narrowest  part  was  that  close  to  the  starboard  floe,  and 
to  that  our  eyes  were  all  directed.  '  Port !  starboard ! 
So  o  steady!*  was  every  now  and  then  bawled  out 
with  stentorian  lungs  from  aloft,  and  as  energetically 
and  poweHulIy  repeated  by  the  captain  below  to  the 
man  at  the  wheel.  Presently  she  came  close  to— ehe 
was  almost  upon  it — ^a  mistaken  hail  from  aloft  would 
have  put  her  helm  aport,  and  sent  her  crushing  upon 
the  heavy  floe.  I  heard  the  order  'aport! 'and,  before 
it  had  been  repeated,  shouted  loudly,  with  the  men 
around  me,  who  also  saw  the  mistake,  '  starboard !  star- 
board !  hard  a  starboard !  *  and  the  next  instant,  with  a 
tremendous  blow,  that  for  the  moment  made  her  rebound 
and  tremble,  she  struck  the  ice  in  the  exact  point,  and 
caused  it  to  rend  apart  in  several  fragments.  Ice-poles 
and  boat-hooks  were  immediately  in  request;  and  my- 
self and  half  a  dozen  men  sprang  instantly  over  the  bows, 
working  with  hands  and  feet,  and  with  all  our  might,  in 
removing  the  broken  pieces  by  pushing  them  ahead  of 
the  vessel ;  in  which  labour  she  herself  materially  aided 
us  by  her  own  power  pressing  upon  them.  In  a  moment 
or  two  it  was  effected ;  and  throwing  ourselves  aboard 
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again  like  so  many  wild  cata,  we  prepared  for  the  nexc  chap.  XL 
encounter.     This,  however,  proved  nothing  like  the 
other.     The  first  blow  sent  the  whole  of  it  flying  in  all 
directions ;  and  the  little  Prince,  as  if  in  haughty  dis- 
dain, passed  through  without  once  stopping,  pushing 
aside  the  pieces  as  they  came  against  her.    In  another 
moment  or  two  we  were  in  a  larger  sheet  of  water, 
though,  to  our  disappointment,  blocked  up  at  the  ex-  Distppoint- 
treroe  end  by  small  bergs  and  huge  hummocks,  which  ^^t!^  ^^ 
latter  had,  apparently,  been  thus  tlirown  up  in  conse- 
quence of  some  late  severe  squeeze  there.    We  were, 
therefore,  again  obliged  to  make  &st.*' 

The  steamers,  for  a  long  way,  expedited  the  progress, 
not  only  of  the  government  ships,  but  also  of  the  Felix 
and  the  Prince  Albert,  by  towing  them  through  traver- 
sable masses  of  loose  ice,  and  by  forcing  a  passage  through 
impediments.  One  of  the  scenes  which  occurred  in  this 
part  of  the  voyage  may  be  quoted  from  Mr.  Snow  to 
illustrate  its  arduousness  and  novelty.  *^  We  came  to  a 
heavy  ntp,*'  says  he,  "  and  all  the  vessels  had  to  be  made 
fast  to  a  floe  until  a  passage  could  be  cleared.  The  Pio- 
neer, immediately  on  casting  off  the  Resolute's  tow- 
rope,  was  directed  to  dash  at  the  impediment  under  full 
power.  This  she  did  boldly  and  fearlessly, — rushing,  EUborate 
stem  on,  and  fSairly  digging  her  bows  into  it  in  a  most  thro^h  tiia 
remarkable  manner.  Backing  instantly  astern,  and  then  ^^ 
again  going  ahead,  she  performed  the  same  manoeuvre, 
fairly  lifting  herself  up  on  end  like  a  prancing  war-horse. 
By  thiB  time  the  nip  was  too  heavy  to  be  so  broken, 
though  both  the  steamers  had  previously  cleared  many 
similar  impediments  in  that  manner.  It  was  now,  how- 
ever, necessary  to  resort  to  other  means ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, parties  from  every  ship  were  sent  on  the  ice  to 
assist  in  blowing  it  up,  and  removing  the  fragments  as 
they  got  loosened.  The  same  plan  as  that,  I  believe, 
adopted  in  blasting  rocks,  was  here  pursued.  Powder 
was  sunk  to  a  certain  depth,  a  slow  match  applied,  and 
at  a  given  signal  ignited.    Due  time  was  allowed,  and 
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CHAP.  XL  then  the  enormous  masses 'would  be  seen  in  convulsive 
movement,  as  though  shaken  by  a  volcanic  eruption, 
until  piece  upon  piece  was  sent  in  the  air,  and  the  larger 
bodies  were  completely  rent  into  innumerable  fragments. 
The  steamers  then  darted  forward,  and  with  warps  drag- 
ged out  the  immense  blocks  that  had  been  thus  dis- 
severed. Several  efforts  had  to  be  made  by  blasting 
and  forcing  the  ice  before  a  passage  could  be  cleared  ; 
and  during  the  whole  time  it  was  quite  a  pleasure  to 
see  how  both  officers  and  men  worked  at  it.  Captain 
Austin  himself  was  as  busy  as  any  one,— directing,  and 
handling,  and  unceasingly  working.  Neither  fedls,  nor 
a  rough  knock  now  and  then,  did  he  care  for ;  but 
maintained  his  post  on  the  floes  and  pieces  of  ice  until 
he  had  made  a  passage  for  his  own  ships,  and  the  two 
little  ones  he  had  so  kindly  taken  in  charge.'* 

On  the  14th  of  August,  the  Lady  Franklin  and  the 
Sophia  were  for  a  little  while  in  company  with  the  other 
ships,  and  then,  amidst  deafening  cheers,  stood  away 
under  all  sail  to  the  west.  On  the  following  night,  when 
the  little  fleet  were  off  Gape  Dudley  Digges,  the  Intrepid, 
the  Assistance,  and  the  Felix,  parted  company  to  make 
a  search  in  Wolstenhome  Sound.  On  the  15th,  the 
Pioneer,  the  Resolute,  and  the  Prince  Albert,  were  quite 
into  the  "  North  Water,*'  away  from  the  ice ;  and  on  the 
16th,  Captain  Austin  announced  his  intention  to  call 
at  Pond's  Bay  and  Possession  Bay,  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  Prince  Albert  would  examine  the  south  shore 
of  Lancaster  Sound  from  Cape  Hay  onward,  and  stated 
that  the  Intrepid  and  the  Assistance  would  examine  the 
north  shore,  and  come  to  a  rendezvous  with  the  Resolute 
somewhere  about  the  mouth  of  Wellington  Channel. 

Early  on  the  21st  of  August,  the  Prince  Albert  ar* 
rived  off  Port  Leopold.  A  landing  was  effected  with 
great  difficulty  in  a  gutta  percha  boat,  and  could  not 
have  been  effected  at  all  in  any  ordinary  boat.  The  house 
constructed  by  Sir  James  C.  Ross  was  found  much  rent 
in  several  places  on  the  top  and  at  the  sides,  but  other- 
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Wise  !n  excellent  order,  and  quite  fit  to  be  a  temporary  CHAP.  ZL 
retreat  to  any  forlorn  or  castaway  Arctic  adventurers. 
The  ttorei  looked  most  abundant  and  in  prime  condi- 
tion. And  the  steam-launch  seemed  a  noble  little  ves- 
sel, in  which  a  brave-hearted  party  might  venture  any- 
where, and  was  so  placed  that  she  could  very  easily  be 
run  into  the  sea.  But  not  a  trace  was  found  of  the  visit 
of  any  wanderer  from  the  Erebus  and  the  Terror. 

The  Prince  Albert  now  stood  away  down  Prince  Re-  The  Prir.ce 
gent's  Inlet ;  and  toward  evening,  when  she  was  gliding  prtnce  Re- 
past the  ice  off  Batty  Bay,  her  crew  were  startled  for  a  «f*^*'*  ^•'• 
moment  into  a  thrill  of  hope.    The  men  on  deck  thought 
they  heard  a  gun  fired  on  shore ;  the  officers  ran  to 
scrutinize  the  land  through  their  glasses  aloft ;  the  ves- 
sel was  steered  closer  to  the  bay;  the  howitzer  was 
cleared  away  and  fired ;  but  not  the  slightest  sign  of 
life  could  be  seen, — ^not  the  faintest  answering  sound 
was  heard.    The  supposed  shot  had  been  merely  the 
fidling  of  a  piece  of  rock,  or  the  collision  of  some  heavy 
masses  of  ice. 

Next  morning  the  vessel  was  off  Fury  Beach,  and  in 
a  thick  fog ;  and  when  the  fog  cleared  away,  she  proved 
to  be  in  a  bight  of  the  ice,  within  a  few  yards  of  a  con- 
tinuous, heavy,  hummocky  expanse,  which  contained 
not,  as  fiur  as  it  could  be  seen  from  the  crow's  nest,  one 
pool  or  crack,  or  the  slightest  promise  of  an  opening. 
The  officers  examined  this  long  and  anxiously,  and  were 
forced  to  conclude  that  any  attempt  to  penetrate  it  that 
season  would  be  utterly  impracticable.  They  gloomily  ^^'^  ^  ^* 
but  irresistibly  felt  the  specific  object  of  their  voyage,  Toyagcb 
the  examination  of  the  shores  of  Boothia,  to  be  defeated ; 
and  saw  at  ouce  that  they  must  turn  about  and  lose 
little  time  in  returning  to  Britain.  But  they  resolved 
first  to  look  at  some  of  the  most  accessible  shores  and 
headlands  about  the  throat  of  Barrow's  Strait,  and  a 
brief  way  up  Wellington  Channel. 

During  twenty -four  hours  Mr.  Snow,  with  a  small  boat 
party,  made  a  romantic  land-search  of  the  coast  around 
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CiiAT.  XL  Batty  Bay,  and  on  to  Port  Leopold;  and  he  fiand  the 
latter  place  fiur  more  blocked  up  than  on  the  Slat,  and 
did  not  get  away  from  it  without  enormous  labour  and 
difficulty.  When  he  again  reached  his  vessel  they  had 
to  stand  well  away  to  avoid  collision  with  a  heavy  stream 
of  ice  which  filled  a  laige  portion  of  the  adjacent  sounds. 
When  they  got  a  little  way  into  Barrow's  Strait,  they 
saw  coming  right  toward  them  a  schooner,  which  they 
first  supposed  to  be  the  Felix,  but  afterwards  found  to 
be  the  Advance.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  they 
were  standing  across  to  Cape  Hurd  under  a  clear  sky 
and  with  a  moderate  breeze,  while  a  heavy  pack  was 
visible  from  the  crow's  nest,  extending  all  along  the 
coast  of  North  Somerset  from  outside  of  Leopold  Island 
on  the  east,  to  the  vicinity  of  Cape  RenneU,  where  it 
appeared  to  enlarge,  and  began  to  take  a  curved  direc- 
tion toward  Gape  Hotham.  The  Advance  was  still  be- 
hind them ;  the  Lady  Franklin  and  the  Sophia  were  to 
windward,  struggling  along  shore  in  the  vicinity  of  Rad- 
stock  Bay ;  and,  as  the  day  wore  on,  three  more  ships 
were  observed  at  the  mouth  of  Wellington  ChanneL 
The  Prince  Albert's  own  voyage  outward  had  been  re- 
markable,— ^the  last  of  the  expedition  vessels  to  leave 
Britain,  and  the  first  to  reach  Barrow's  Strait ;  but  since 
she  was  now  retrograding,  the  ai^earance  of  the  others 
so  fiir  to  the  west,  so  soon  after  their  long  and  dis- 
couraging besetment  in  Melville  Bay,  was  vastly  more 
cheering,  and  must  have  breathed  hope  and  invigoration 
into  the  hearts  of  their  brave  crews. 

An  hour  before  noon  of  the  25th,  when  the  Prince 
Albert  was  ofi*  Cape  Spencer,  her  officers  saw  that  she 
must  stop.  An  extensive  pack  was  then  a  short  dis- 
tance ahead,  broken  only  by  a  few  lanes  of  water,  through 
which  the  ships  in  advance  had  evidently  passed ;  and 
the  wind  was  blowing  in  a  direction,  happily,  quite 
fiivourable  for  carrying  these  ships  rapidly  on  to  the 
regions  of  most  desirable  search,  but  fitted  also  to  make 
a  prompt  closure  of  the  pack  against  any  return  that 
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season  to  the  east.  If  the  Prince  Albert  should  now  go  CHAP.  XT. 
forward  more  than  a  mile  or  two,  she  might  be  suddenly 
caught  by  the  ice,  and  helplessly  and  uselessly  shut  up 
for  the  winter.  At  noon,  therefore,  she  bore  up  when 
about  midway  between  Cape  Spencer  and  Point  Junes  ; 
and  then  Mr.  Snow  went  to  the  mast-head  to  take  a  last 
view  of  the  position  and  seeming  prospects  of  the  several 
exploring  vessels. 

Cape  Hotham  was  seen  to  the  west  enveloped  in  a  ^^^  "^^  ^ 
thick  haze.  The  Assistance  appeared  some  distance  to  tidpl^^* "  ^ 
the  north-east  of  it,  endeavouring  to  get  to  it,  seemingly 
either  in  a  hole  of  water  or  along  a  lane.  The  Lady 
Franklin  was  not  far  from  the  Assistance,  but  probably 
about  mid-channel,  either  working  toward  Cape  Hotham, 
or  trying  to  get  right  away  to  the  west.  The  Sophia, 
also  under  all  sail,  was  some  distance  astern  of  the  Lady 
Franklin,  and  more  to  the  east.  The  Rescue  was  still 
farther  to  the  east,  considerably  in  shore,  and  apparently 
beset.  All  these  vessels  were  among  heavy  ice.  The 
Advance  could  not  be  seen,  but  was  supposed  to  be  be« 
hind  one  of  the  points  of  land ;  and  she  was  afterwards 
spoken  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Riley,  close  in  shore,  fast 
to  an  iceberg.  The  Intrepid,  too,  was  not  then  visible, 
but  had  been  seen  in  the  morning.  All  Wellington  ^**{f,*** 
Channel,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  filled  with  channel 
one  solid  pack,  broken  only  here  and  there  by  a  small 
lane.  Some  high  land,  appearing  dim  and  filmy  from 
haze  and  distance,  was  seen  toward  Cape  Bowden,  trend- 
ing apparently  to  the  north-west.  One  heavy  pack  ex- 
tended athwart  all  the  south-west,  and  looked  to  be  im- 
penetrable. The  only  clear  water  visible  lay  imme- 
diately around  the  Prince  Albert,  and  backward  along 
the  way  by  which  she  had  come. 

On  the  same  day,  soon  after  the  Prince  Albert  had 
turned  her  bow  homeward,  a  flag-staff,  like  a  signal-post, 
was  observed  on  Cape  Riley.  The  officers,  supposing 
this  to  have  been  set  up  by  a  party  from  some  one  of 
the  exploration  ships,  sent  a  boat  ashore  to  ascertain 
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what  it  meant  A  cylinder  was  found  at  the  fli^-sta(f, 
containing  a  notice  that  the  officers  of  the  Assistance  and 
the  Intrepid  had  landed  on  Cape  Riley  on  the  23d,  that 
they  had  collected  there  distinct  traces  of  an  encamp- 
ment by  some  party  belonging  to  the  royal  navy  of 
Britain,  that  they  had  found  traces  of  the  same  party 
on  Beechy  Island,  and  that  they  purposed  to  proceed 
thence  to  Cape  Hotham  and  Cape  Walker  in  search  of 
further  traces.  Here  at  last,  then,  were  vestiges  of  Sir 
John  Franklin  and  his  companions.  What  they  were 
was  not  said ;  but  they  at  least  possessed  sufficient  dis- 
tinctness, and  involved  sufficient  evidence,  to  induce  the 
officers  who  had  found  them  to  bear  right  away  to  the 
west.  The  little  boat  party  from  the  Prince  Albert  were 
too  zealous  to  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  notice.  They 
looked  eagerly  around,  and  soon  observed  five  spots  on 
which  tents  seemed  to  have  been  fixed,  and  also  obtained 
a  piece  of  navy  rope,  a  piece  of  canvass,  a  chip  of  timber, 
and  a  number  of  meat-bones.  These,  all  poor  and  piti- 
ful though  they  might  seem  of  themselves,  seemed  to 
throw  so  perceptible  a  light  on  at  least  the  commence- 
ment of  the  mystery  of  the  Franklin  expedition,  that 
they  were  esteemed  a  countlessly  precious  prize.  How 
fortunate  that  the  Prince  Albert  did  not  go  down  Lan- 
caster Sound,  till  they  were  got,  and  how  relieving  to 
the  oppressed  hearts  of  thousands  of  mourners,  that  they 
could  be  so  promptly  brought  to  Britain ! 

The  Prince  Albert  arrived  at  Aberdeen  on  the  1st  of 
October;  and  the  relics  from  Cape  Riley  were  speedily 
sent  to  the  Admiralty,  and  subjected  there  to  a  rigorous 
scrutiny.  The  piece  of  rope  was  found  to  be  of  navy- 
yard  manufacture,  not  later  than  1841, — ^the  piece  of 
canvass  to  have  a  corresponding  character, — ^the  chip  of 
timber  to  have  a  recent  cut  with  seemingly  an  European 
axe, — ^the  meat-bones  to  bear  exactly  the  marks  of  a 
ship's  provisions  used  about  five  years  back, — ^the  re- 
ported tent-marks  to  be  nearly  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  party  making  a  long  stay  for  the  purpose 
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of  scientific  observation, — and  the  entire  circumstances 
of  the  traces  on  Cape  Riley  unaccountable  by  any  known 
or  supposable  event,  except  a  prolonged  visit  in  1845  or 
1846  by  a  party  from  the  Erebus  and  the  Terror. 


CHAP.  XI 


Condndtog 
tliougbta. 


aEAKOHlNQ  KXPKDmOSa  OF  1851. 


CBAFTBR  ZIL 

Bxpedabnu  of  \ZS0-Sl-B2  in  Star  A  of  Sir  Joint  Awd^M. 

Sqakrlroni  Liberated  from  Ico— Sledging  Pirties  mit  OBt — 
liODg  Jonrnei"  on  Foot — DiBi!0»ery  of  Viotorii  Ubumel — 
The  Amencan  Bipeditian— Sir  J.  Roh'i  Theorj  Keepacting 
Pmnklin's  Pate— Cftpt&in  Auatio's  Oiiiaioa—Ketura  of  the 
Snii»dron-8quBdruB  under  Sir  E,  Belcher- Prince  Albert 
re!llK<<  and  sent  to  Prince  R^ent's  lolet— Details  of  Prince 
Albert's  Voyage  and  ReLum  to  Knglaud. 

L  TnH  traces  of  the  encampment  of  Sir  John  Franklin's 
pirty,  at  Uie  mouth  of  Wellington  Channel,  in  the  winter 
of  1845-6,  proved  very  ample,  and  perfectly  conclusive. 
They  ooriiprieed  scrap*  of  paper,  fragmenta  of  clothing, 
bits  of  wood  and  metal,  stacks  of  empty  meat-Una,  re- 
mains o(  observatory,  carpenter's  shop,  and  armourer't 
forge,  and — most  strilcing  of  all — three  graves,  bearing 
the  names'  of  two  men  of  the  Erebus  and  one  of  the 
Terror.  All  showed  that  the  encampment  had  been  of 
long  continuance,  and  in  full  organization  ;  and  Bom« 
seemed  to  indicate  that  it  had  tieen  hurriedly  broken  up, 
— that  probabljr  a  great  and  unexpected  disruption  of 
the  ice.  In  the  summer  of  1848,  bad  suddenly  sunmoiied 
the  crews  to  resumo  pn^ess  in  the  ships. 
g*  On  the  8th  of  Septemlier,  1860,  most  of  the  searching 
*  vessels  got  once  more  free  from  the  ice,  and  unfurled 
their  sails  in  open  water,  along  the  south  side  of  Com- 
wallis  Island.  They  bore  baldly  away,  in  the  hops  of 
penetrating  well  to  the  west,  but  were  soon  arrested  by 
a  vast  floe,  which  ex.tended  from  the  south-west  end  of 
Griffith  Island,  as  far  hb  the  eye  could  reach.  They 
kept  close  to  thid,  and  strove  with  it,  fnut  the  10th  till 
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the  13th,  and  then  began  again  to  get  forward  ;  yet  pro-  CHAl^.  XIL 

ceeded  only  a  short  distance,  amid  great  embarrassment      

and  severe  exertion,  when  they  were  compelled  to  stick 
fietst  for  the  winter.  The  Gbvemment  ships  were  locked 
up  in  the  ice  between  Oomwallis  Island  and  Qri£Bth 
Island  ;  and  all  the  others  were  sufficiently  near  to 
admit  of  easy  communication  among  the  whole  squadron. 

Arrangements  were  early  made  for  performing  expio-  ^"^"^"^ 
ratory  journeys  with  sledges  in  spring.     Oaptain  Austin  oxpioniUunii 
superintended  those  for  the  lands  and  islands   along  ^^^^*^ 
what  may  be  called  Parry*s  Strait, — ^the  band  of  sea 
westward  from  Barrow's  Strait  to  Melville  Island  and 
the   north  end  of  Bank's  Land ;  and  Captain  Penny 
undertook  to  conduct  the  search  of  Wellington  Channel. 
All  parties  were  hearty,  and  went  through  their  prepa« 
rations  with  alacrity  and  high  hope.    Sledges  were  sent 
out,  before  the  severest  period  of  the  winter,  to  place 
provisions  in  depot  for  the  use  of  the  explorers   in 
spring;  and  exercises  of  walking  and  sledge-dragging 
were  afterwards,  in  all  favourable  weather,  practised 
near  the  ships,  to  keep  the  men  vigorous,  and  to  ti-ain 
them  for  their  joumeyings. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  the  parties  for  the  westward 
exploration,  amounting  to    104  men,   with   fourteen 
sledges,  were  all  ready,  and  proceeded,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Oramaney,  to  an  encampment  at  the 
northwest  end  of  Griffith  Island.    There  they  under- 
went a  close  inspection  by  Oaptain  Austin,  and  spent 
three  days  in  reflection  and  repose,  and  in  waiting  for 
the  abatement  of  a  tempestuous  wind.    On  the  evening  of 
the  15th,  after  special  prayer  for  success,  the  various  parties 
set  forth  over  the  ice  with  kites  attached  to  the  boats,  sails 
hoisted  on  the  masts,  and  the  men  singing  at  the  drag- 
ropes. 

Six  of  the  parties  were  "extended**  ones, — ^to  go  to E«P'o™Jio°« 
the  utmost  possible  distance,— three  along  the  south  wonth  shore 
shore,  and  three  along  the  north  shore.    The  first  sledge  jj^"^  * 
on    the    south  shore,  the  Beliance,    under    Captain 
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CHAP.  XIL  Ommui^y,  tnvelled  480  mile*,  diBCorered  SOfi  mile*  ot 

previously  nnknomi  cout,  aud  wu  sbsent  wtj  d&ji. 

The  Kcond,  the  Traa  Blue,  nnder  Ideutentnt  Osborne, 
Invelled  fiU6  miles,  discovered  ■eventj'  miles  of  coast, 
■nd  WM  absent  fifty-eight  dayL  And  the  tliird,  the 
Jinterpriie,  under  Lieutenant  Browne,  travelled  37S 
iDites,  discovered  ISO  miles  of  coast,  and  was  absent 
forty-four  days.  The  most  western  point  reached,  was 
the  extreme  ODe  of  the  True  Blue,  and  is  situated  in 
west  longitude  103°  2C',  almost  half  way  between  Leo- 
pold IsUnd  and  Point  Tumagain  on  the  American 
continent. 
Eiphniiou  The  fir«t  sledge  on  the  north  shore,  the  Lady  Frank- 
nonuihora  I  in,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Atdrich,  travelled 
MiSC''  ^^^  milea,  discovered  seventy  miles  of  coast,  and  was 
absent  sixty-two  days.  The  second,  the  Perseverance, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  M'Olinlock,  travelled 
760  miles,  discovered  forty  miles  of  coast,  and  was  absent 
eighty  days.  And  the  third,  the  Resolute,  under  the 
command  of  Surgeon  Bradford,  travelled  669  miles,  dis- 
GOVr<ed  135  miles  of  coast,  and  was  absent  eighty  days. 
Lieutenant  M'Clintock's  party  achieved  the  furthest 
westing  of  the  three,  and  the  furthest  indeed  which  hits 
aver  been  attuned  in  the  Polar  Seas,  a  point  in  latitude 
74°  38'  and  west  longitude  114°  SO'  ;  and  they  also 
reached  a  position  of  very  eminent  importance,  in  con- 
nection with  the  immediate  object  of  their  search,  mid- 
way between  Melville  Island  end  Bank's  Land.  The 
other  two  parties  moved  in  higher  latitudes,  and  were 
stopped  a  little  west  of  Sabine  Inland,  yet  they  traversed 
tracts  and  encountered  incidents  of  high  interest 
Lnacr  wc>i  The  parties  of  less  limited  range  than  the  "extended" 
ntiBnl''  "'  ones,  deposited  provisions,  set  up  marks,  made  observa- 
tions, ascertained  positions,  and  effected  minor  explora- 
tions  ;  and  were  absent  during  periods  of  from  twelve 
to  thirty-four  days.  Tliey  may  seem  to  have  had  easier 
work  tlian  the  others,  yet  they  suffered  more  severely  ; 
for  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  of  their  men  were  frost- 


bitt«n,  and  one,  Qeotf  e  B.  Malcolm,  who  had  command  craf.  xil 

of  a  sledge,  died  from  exhaustion  and  cold.     The  ex-       

tended  parties  got  all  back  in  good  health,  and  needed 
only  a  little  rett  and  comfort  to  repdr  the  effects  of 
their  privation  and  &tigne.  But  not  one  of  all  the  par- 
ties, near  or  remote,  obtained  the  slightest  trace  of  the 
missing  adventurers  ;  and  Captain  Austin,  after  receiv- 
ing and  considering  well  the  reports  of  all,  "arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  expedition  under  Sir  John 
Franklin  did  not  prosecute  the  object  of  its  mission  to 
the  southward  and  westward  of  Wellington  Btrait." 

The  sledge-parties  for  the  exploration  of  Wellington  fipionnoc 
Channel  amounted  to  six,  and  comprised  forty-one  men,  ?JJ"q!J1^*'^ 
and  were  officered  by  Captain  Stewart,  Messrs.  Marshall, 
Keid,  and   J.  Stuut,  and    Surgeons  Sutherland   and 
Qoodeir.     They  started  on  the  17tb  of  April,  under  the 
general  superintendence  of  Captain  Penny  ;  but  they 
•oon  encountered  severe  weather,  and  were  buffeted  and 
baffled  by   it  for  a  series  of  days,  and  compelled   to 
return  ;  and  on  the  Sth  of  May,  after  special  pmyer  to 
God  for  support,  they  again  started.     Some  coursed  so 
br  and  so  curvingly  as  to  make  a  near  approach  to  the 
moat   northerly  of  Captain  Austin's  parties  ;    and  all 
figured  largely  and  respectably  in  the  squadron's  a^re- 
gate  of  exploits.     But  their  chief  feat — the  feat  at  least 
of  those  on  the  Channel  and  west  of  it — was  a  discovery 
which  put  a  stop  to  their  progress  toward  the  north,  and 
gave  an  entirely  new  complexion  to  the  search  in  which 
they  were  engaged, — the  discovery  of  a  wide  weatward  [xkothtoI 
Btniit  of  open  water,  lying  along  the  further  side  of  the  ^""''5 
lands  which  flank  Barrow's  Strait  and  Parry's  Strait. 

Captain  Penny  personally  shared  in  this  discovery, 
and  personally  made  enormone  exertions  to  follow  it  up. 
The  explorers,  proceeding  up  Wellington  Channel,  ar- 
rived in  latitude  7C°  SS*  at  Cape  Duhom,  and  thence 
ten  miles  north-westward  to  Point  Decision.  Captain 
Penny,  on  the  ICth  of  May,  went  from  this  point,  over 
the  ice,  north-wMt  by  north,  to  an  island  which  he 
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P.  xn.  c&lled  Bnilie  Hamilton  laUnd.  The  ice  wns  Id  a  very 
—  decayed  state  ;  and  on  the  17th,  after  travelling  roand 
the  island,  first  in  a  iiorth-north-eaBti>rlj,  and  next  in  a 
north-north-wetteriy  direction,  he  arrived  at  the  open 
stnit,  saw  in  it  twenty-five  miles  of  clear  water,  and 
discovered  a  headland  fifteen  miles  distant  west  by 
north,  OTeM»noiHed  by  a  dark  sky,  which  indicated  an 
expanse  of  open  water  on  the  farther  side.  This  point  was 
found  to  be  in  latitude  76°  3'  and  west  longitude  9fi°  5fi',- 
and  the  strait  received  the  name  of  Victoria  Channel. 
nnHoo  Captain  Penny  hMteoed  back  to  the  sbipa  for  a  boat, 
mST*  *"''  drove  every  rorans  to  have  one  promptly  mounted 
on  sledges  and  away,  but  did  not  get  it  up  to  tlie  strait 
without  vast  eSbrt,  and  soine  tantalising  delays.  But  at 
length  he  launched  it,  laded  it,  and  pushed  ofF  to  the 
unknown.  He  proceeded  only  ten  miles,  till  he  waa 
obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  a  bay  from  a  westerly  gale  and 
a  strong  head  tea  ;  and  ha  afterwards  contended  much 
andalmosteonstantly  with  nnfavourable  winds  and  rapid 
tides  ;  yet  he  succeeded  in  examining  310  miles  of  coast, 
and  did  not  deust  till  his  stock  of  provisions  sank  admo- 
nishingly  low.  He  put  about  on  the  SOth  of  July,  and 
he  made  his  way  to  the  ships  amid  constant  run  and 
tempest,  insomuch  that,  in  the  route  over  the  ice,  he 
had  to  ford  ra[Hd  streams. 
ortinei  Captain  Fenny  thiu  ranks  high  as  a  diacoverer.  Vie-  - 
^'^  toria  Channel,  with  its  Ctr-nortb  position  and  its  icelen 
water,  is  quite  aa  remarkable  an  object  as  auything  dis- 
covered by  Sir  John  Ross,  and  not  much  leM  so  than 
the  tilings  discovered  by  Sir  Edward  Parry.  Aa  to  the 
immediate  design  of  his  adventures,  however,  Captain 
Penny  had  all  his  labour  for  notliing.  He  found  not  a 
trace  of  the  Erebus  and  the  Terror.  Tet  he  acquired 
strong  conviction  that  they  had  gone  up  Weliington 
Channel  and  along  Vieturia  Channel ;  and  if  he  could 
have  got  one  of  Captain  Austin's  steamers,  he  would 
have  instantly  gone  in  search  of  them  through  the 
latter ;  iw  if  he  could  have  promptly  procured  one  on 
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his  arriyal  in  Britain  in  September,  he  wonid  haye  gone  CHAP.  XTI. 
back,  late  though  the  season  was,  in  the  hope  of  pene-     '^~~* 
trating,  by   the  route  of  his  new  discovery,  into  the 
Polar  main,  and  there  obtaining  a  solution  of  Sir  John 
Franklin's  fate. 

The  American  explorers  were  prevented  from  takmg  The  Ameri- 
any  part  in  the  searching  operations  of  the  spring  by  **"  expedi- 
their  experiencing  the  same  kind  of  involuntary  ejection 
from  Lancaster  Sound  which  befel  Sir  James  Ross's 
expedition  in  the  Enterprise  and  the  Investigator. 
Their  vessels  were  frozen  in  opposite  Wellington  Channel, 
and  were  carried  thence  to  the  east,  slowly  and  rigidly, 
and  in  stem  defiance  of  all  possible  resistance  by  man, 
to  a^int  south  of  Gape  Walsiugham.  They  drifted  a 
linear  distance  of  at  least  1050  miles,  and  suffered  much 
from  the  commotion  of  the  ice,  and  were  not  set  free  till 
the  10th  of  June. 

Sir  John  Ross's  connexion  with  the  searching  squa-  aoaJj^Seory 
dron  was  mainly  distinguished^-or  at  least  is  so  in  tiie  respecting 
popular  estimation  of  it— by  a  peculiar  theory  which  he  pSmkuS*, 
formed,  on  the  faith  of  an  adopted  Esquimaux,  respect-  ^^^ 
ing  the  late  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  party, — ^that  they 
were  all  massacred  by  a  tribe  of  natives  on  the  east  coast 
of  Baffin's  Bay.    This  theory  was  mooted,  during  the 
outward  voyage,  when  most  of  the  squadron  were  in 
company,  near  the  scene  of  the  alleged  massacre,  and 
was  anxiously  investigated  by  a  council  of  the  officers, 
and  pronounced  utterly  incredible.    Sir  John  Ross,  too, 
was  understood  to  discard  it ;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  opinion 
of  the  council,  and  in  spite  of  subsequent  sure  evidence 
that  the  Erebus  and  the  Terror  bad  wintered  iax  to  the 
west,  he  revived  the  theory,  and  on  his  return  home, 
made  formal  ofier  of  it,  as  his  solution  of  all  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Franklin  expedition. 

Yet  Captain  Austin  seems  to  have  thought,  as  well  as  Capuin 
Sir  John  Ross,  that  the  Erebus  and  the  Terror  had  gone  opioiML 
back   to   Baffin's  Bay  ;    for,  after  the  fiiilure  of  the 
searches  for  further  traces  of  them  west  and  north  of 
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CHAP.  ziL  the  mouth  of  Wcllingtoa  Channe),  he  suppoted  tlut 
Kiamlniiuoii  "'*''  pw>b»bly  tried  t«  rsuh  the  Polar  sea  thnragh 
of  joaa'  Jone*'  Sound,  which  opeua  off  the  north  lide  of  Uie 
SoBod.  upper  part  of  Baffin's  Bay.     He  accordingly  weot  round 

to  that  pJRca  with  liia  two  Bteameis,  and  explored  it. 
He  found  it  about  liity  milea  wide  at  the  entrance, 
— a  width  which  greatly  exceeds  that  given  it  in  the 
Admiralty  chart;  and  he  sailed  about  forty-five  milea 
up  it*  southern  shore,  and  was  there  arrested  by  a  fixed 
barrier  of  ice ;  and  he  then  sailed  along  the  £ice  of  that 
barrier,  twenty-five  milee^  to  the  northern  shore,  and 
then  traced  that  shore  down  to  the  entrance.  But  he 
■aw  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  Erebus  or  the  Terror 
had  been  there ;  and  he  judged  from  nell-definc^  ap< 
pearaneei  to  the  west,  that  the  Sound  ii  closed  by  land 
not  very  &r  above  the  point  which  he  reached,  and 
has  no  communication  with  the  Polar  Sea.  He  then 
thought  all  further  attempts  at  exploration  either  use- 
less or  inconsistent  with  his  instructions,  and  set  sail 
for  Kngland. 

The  unexpected  and  Bomewhat  prematura  return  of 
the  squadrons  under  command  of  Captains  Austin  and 
Penny  in  the  autumn  of  I85I,  tended  very  much  to 
increase  the  universal  desire  that  the  mysterious  fate 
of  Sir  John  Franklin's  expedition  should  be  thoroughly 
investigated.  The  interesting  detuls  brongiit  back  of 
the  discovery  of  Franklin's  winter  quarter*  on  Beecliy 
Inland,  in  1840-46,  revived  the  hopes  that  had  begun 
to  fnde  rapidly  away.  The  opinion  of  those  engaged 
in  the  sledging  operations  of  1801,  that  the  missing 
■hips  had  proceeded  up  Wellington  Channel,  and  en- 
tered the  open  aea  discovered  t^  Captain  Penny,  and 
believed  by  him  to  be  the  great  Polar  Basin — and  the 
supposition  that  the  lost  ones  might  still  be  imprisoned, 
and  alive,  in  its  gloomy  solitude  of  ice — all  tended  to 
influence  the  public  mind  in  favour  of  a  continuance 
of  the  search.     Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  160S 
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another  expedition, — the  moet  extcneive  that  hiA  yet  onAP.  XII 
Bailed  for  the  polar  r^loiu, — wu  fitted  out,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher.  This  sir  Edward 
equsdron  consisted  of  five  Teasels — the  ABsistance,  the  2^,1^2. 
Resolute,  the  North  Star,  and  two  iteamerB,  the  Pio- 
neer and  Intrepid.  These  set  eail  in  April  for  Baffina 
Bay,  purposing  to  make  Beechy  Island  their  head 
quarters,  nhence  the  various  vessels  were  to  set  out 
separately  or  together,  as  might  be  thought  best,  to 
search  the  neighbouring  coasts.  The  Assistance  and 
Pioneer  were  directed  to  sail  up  Wellington  Cliannel, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  £dward  Belcher.  Tha 
other  two  were  to  proceed,  under  Captain  Eellet,  to 
Helvile  laland,  there  to  deposit  provisions  for  the  use 
of  Captain  Collinson  and  Commander  M'CIure,  should 
these  gentlemen  he  successful  in  making  the  passage 
from  Behring  Straits,  for  which  they  had  set  sail,  it 
will  be  remembered,  in  January  1800.  The  North 
Star  was  to  remain  at  Beechy  Island  as  a  depSt  store- 

While  these  were  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  search 
op  and  around  Wellington  Channel,  the  Prince  Albert  Tlia  Prince 
returned  from  her  voyage  to  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  in  *^""'- 
October  1SS2.  Lady  Pranklin  had  refitted  this  vessel 
in  1851,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  her  to  explore  the 
shores  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet ;  a  quarter  which  had 
not  been  examined  with  sufficient  care,  and  which,  it 
waa  supposed,  would  very  probably  be  visited  by  the 
crews  of  the  missing  expedition,  in  the  event  of  their  b^ 
ing  obliged  to  abandon  their  ships,  as  it  was  well-known 
to  them  that  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  had  been 
left  there  by  Sir  E.  Parry  in  1823. 

The  adventurous  and  deeply  interesting  voyage  of 
this  little  vessel  deserves  onr  special  regard,  for  mora 
reasons  than  one.  She  had  sailed  nnder  the  command 
of  Mr.  William  Kennedy,  a  gentleman  who,  besides  be- 
ing possessed  of  the  enei^y  and  resolution  necessary 
for  the  basardous  enterprise  which  he  was  called  upon 
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CHAP.xn  U>  condoct,  WB*  alto  thoroDKhlj  experienced  in  the 

manner  of  travelling  by  land  in  the  tnowy  regions  of 

g^  °°'  the  north — an  experience  which  gave  him  ftn  immeUM 
sdTBotage  over  all  the  other  navigHton  who  had  gons 
before  him ;  for  a  very  oonsiderable  portion  of  the 
ground  explored  in  18S1  having  been  done  on  foot  aad 
with  sledge*,  they  had  difficulties  to  overcome  which 
a  slight  experience  in  northern  land-travelling  would 
have  rendered  much  less  formidable.  Mr  Kennedy's 
preriona  acquaintance  and  bmiliarity  with  tlie  snow- 
■hon  and  the  dog-sleigh,  the  moccMin  and  the  arctic 
bivouac,  admirably  quali&ed  him  for  the  exploration 
of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  much  of  which  had  to  btt 
perfoTDied  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  on  foot ;  and  the 
details  of  his  proceedings  as  given  in  his  lively  nar- 
rative, have  in  consequence  a  dash  of  noretty  which 
many  of  the  later  arctic  expeditions  do  not  possess. 
We  shall  enlir,  therefore,  somewhat  more  fully  into 
this,  the  private  expedition  of  Lady  Franklin,  and 
glance  in  a  more  cursory  mnnner  at  the  proceedin;^ 
of  the  other  vesaela  that  were  engaged  in  the  search, 
as  our  limits  do  not  permit  of  a  full  account  of  each 
expedition's  proceedings,  even  were  such  desirable. 
j,gf„nn  o(  On  the  fi2d  of  May  1861,  the  Prince  Albert  set  sail 
UwPrLnM  from  Aberdeen.  For  a  considerable  time  previous  to 
UtL  her  departure   she  had  been  undergoJi^  a  thoroogh 

repair,  in  order  to  fit  her  for  battling  with  the  pon- 
derous ice  which  she  was  soon  to  encounter.  Along 
her  sides,  from  the  keel  to  about  two  feet  above  the 
water-line,  there  was  a  doubling  of  elm  planking  of 
fully  two  and  a  half  inches  thick,  intended  not  only 
to  strengthen  the  hull  of  the  little  veesel,  but  to  pre- 
serve her  sides  from  the  tear  and  wear  of  sailing 
through,  and  rubbing  against,  sharp,  rasping  pieces  of 
ioe.  The  bow  and  stern-post  were  sheathed  with 
wronpht  iron  a  quarter  of  on  inch  thick,  and  a  brood 
Strip  of  thick  sheet  iron  ran  along  the  water-line  as 
&r  sft  as  the  main  mast.    Her  bold  vraa  a  perfect 
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kbyrinth  of  oron  boams  and  maMive  biteoingi,  to  CHAP,  xit 

enable  her  to  nithit&nd  the  evil  consequence*  of  a       

'nip;'  and  the  arrangementa  generally  were  con- 
ducted in  a  niuiner  which,  while  it  indicated  the  dan- 
gennia  nature  of  the  serrice,  also  served  to  uaure  her 
crew  that  nothing  had  been  left  undone  which  oould 
in  any  way  eonduoe  to  their  comfort  and  tafiity,  Ai 
boati,  in  the  reglona  for  which  they  were  bound,  are  of  E|?J^??''' 
great  aerTice,  and  require  t«  be  made  of  excellent 
material,  it  waa  deemed  advisable  to  enpply  the  little 
Prince  with  three.  One  was  made  of  gutta-percha, 
and  another  of  nuiht^nny,  the  third  being  a  iniall 
divffy  of  the  ordinary  kind,  beaidei  one  of  Halkett'a 
Mackintoeh  boats,  wliich  have  been  frequently  of  the 
greateat  service  to  Arctic  travellers,  and  have,  on 
more  occasioDS  than  one,  drawn  forth  their  expreseion 
of  warm  gratitude  to  the  inventor.  Mr.  Eennrdy's 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  country  to  which  hs 
was  bound,  and  his  conviction  that  the  search  fur 
Fianltlin  would  have  to  be  ultimately  conducted  by 
boat  and  land  expeditions,  induced  bim  to  provide  a 
aupply  of  "raw  material,"  in  the  shape  of  dreased 
moose  skins  and  parchment,  to  be  converted  during 
the  voyage  into  moccaains,  Bnow-aboes,  dog-aledge- 
trscee,  &a.  He  also  got  a  tin  kayak,  made  in  imitation 
of  those  used  by  tlie  Esquimaux,  intending  to  adopt 
the  native  method  of  travelling,  in  the  event  of  the 
ship  and  boati  being  rendered  by  any  accident  unser- 
viceable. Provision  for  two  years  waa  put  on  i>oard, 
and  part  of  this  consisted  of  a  ton  and  a  half  of  that 
Invaluable  bind  of  food  called  pemmican,  which  is 
made  by  the  demi-iav^e  half-breeds  of  the  prairies; 
and,  in  consequence  of  its  nutritive  qualities,  its  com- 
pact solidity,  and  durability,  forms  the  prindpal  food 
of  arctic  travellers. 

The  ship's  company  consisted  of  eighteen  in  all,  in-  llwAlbw 
eluding   Mr,  Kennedy,   the   commander.   Lieutenant 
J.  Ballot,  the  second  in  command,  and  Mr.  Cowie,  the 
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CHAP.XH.  Burgeon.    Hr.  Ballot  wh  &  ipirited  yanng  officer  in 
th«  French  nsFj,  whose  roiuBntic  love  of  adventure 

led  him  to  offer  hia  MirJoee  to  lady  Fnnklin  in  the 

■CMch  which  had  now  been  going  on  for  Boine  je&n. 
He  aoon  proved  himixlf  to  be  in  every  way  a  most 
useial  auxiliary,  and  an  honour  to  the  na^on  to  which 
he  belonged.  Among  the  crew,  who  were  all  picked 
men,  there  were  eeveral  who  had  pre^onsly  tried  their 
metal  in  the  polar  regions;  and  it  it  with  olmoet  a 
tlirill  of  interest  that  we  read  that  one  of  them  wia 
John  Hepburn,  who  every  reader  of  arctic  ttavel  dur- 
iog  the  present  century  will  rtooUeel,  was  the  faithful 
attendant  of  Sir  John  Franklin  during  hia  fint  adren- 
turoua,  and,  in  sone  mpects,  tragic  journey  through 
Nortli  America.  Hia  spirit  had  fired  with  an  irreais- 
tible  desire  to  aawat  in  searching  for  the  hero  with 
whom,  in  his  youth,  he  had  shared  the  perils  of  the 
wilderness;  and  now,  in  his  old  ^e,  he  was  going  to 
bee  these  perils  anew  in  their  wilder  forms,  on  the 
ice-laden  waters  of  the  Polar  Sea.  Another  of  the 
tuen  had  tmvelled  with  Dr.  Rac^  on  his  first  expedition 
to  Repulse  Bay ;  and  another  had  accompanied  Sir 
John  Richardson  in  his  t>oat  journey  through  the  in- 
terior of  America.  Almost  all  of  theui,  in  one  way  or 
other,  poBsetaed  some  experience  in  arctic  travelling, 
eo  that  a  better  ship's  company  could  scarcely  be 
found  thaa  the  one  which  stood  on  the  deck  of  the 
Prince  Albert,  on  the  3d  of  June  18S1,  to  bid  &rewell 
to  the  noble  hearted  Lady  Franklin,  who  had  come  to 
Stromness  to  witness  tlie  departure  of  the  expedition, 
LadrFnnt-  ""^  breathe  a  fervent  prayer  for  its  success.  One  by 
iiii  niid  Dm  one  she  took  leave  of  the  officers  and  crew ;  and  then, 
ae^'^'  stepping  over  the  side,  she  returned  to  the  shore, 
while  the  men  gave  three  hearty,  hopeful  oheen,  as 
the  little  vessel  bounded  from  the  «hore  and  stretched 
out  into  the  wide  Atlantic,  the  Union-Jack  at  her 
peak,  and  the  French  flag,  in  honour  of  Lieutenant 
Bcllot,  flying  at  the  fore. 
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A*  we  btre  Man  them  now  fiurly  afloat  on  the  blue  cEi?.  zn. 

waves,  it  may  not  be  unintereitiDK  here  to  considei      ' 

the  pUn  of  theii  proceediDgi.  "WhUe  the  Prince 
Albert,"  Mye  Mr.  Kennedy,  "it  proceeding  rapidly 
forward  with  a  tneceeeion  of  delight^l  weather  towardi 
Cape  Farewell,  let  n«  take  a  eunory  glance  at  onr  in-  nui  of 
■traotioni.  We  know  nothing  at  thii  time,  it  mnst  be  ^"^ 
remembered,  of  the  movements  of  Captains  Anatin's 
and  Penny'i  tquadrons,  nor  of  the  diacoveriee  in  Wel- 
lington Channel,  and  the  lands  to  the  lonth  and  west 
of  Oape  Walker.  The  locality  allotted  for  onr  search 
inclnded  Prince  Begent's  Inlet,  and  the  panagei  con- 
necting it  with  the  western  sea,  louth-wett  of  Oape 
Walker,  to  which  latter  quarter  Sir  John  Franklin  waa 
leqnired  in  the  fint  instance  to  proceed. 

"This  search  waa  aaramed  to  be  neccBsarf  on  the  fol- 
lowing groDods : — 

"  1 .  The  probability  of  Sir  John  Franklin  having  ahan' 
doned  his  vessele  to  the  south-west  of  Cape  Walker. 

"  8.  The  &ct,  that  when  Fnnklin  sailed,  be  believed 
that  an  open  passage  was  to  be  found  from  the  wctt- 
waid  into  the  south  part  of  Prince  Regent'i  Inlet, 
acoording  to  the  chart  supplied  to  him  from  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  which  does  not  exhibit  the  disooveriei  of 
Bae,  made  subsequently  to  that  period. 

"3- Sir  John  Franklin  would,  it  waa  thoi^ht,  be 
more  likely  to  take  this  course,  through  the  oountry 
known  to  possess  the  resonrcea  of  animal  life,  with 
the  wreck  of  the  Tictory  in  Felix  Harbour  for  fuel, 
and  the  stores  at  Fury  beach,  further  north,  in  view, 
than  to  &11  back  upon  an  utterly  barren  region  of  the 
north  coast  of  America. 

"4.  Eewonldbe  mora  likely  to  expect  ancoour  to  be 
aent  to  him  by  way  of  I^ncaster  Sound,  and  Barrow's 
Straits,  into  which  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  opens,  than 
in  any  other  direction." 

For  these  reasons,  then,  and  with  this  end  in  view, 
the  Prince  Albert  spread  her  sails  to  the  breeze.    The 
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CHAP.  xn.  wind  was  far  ihe  most  put  bvourable.  The  cieited 
billowa  of  the  Atl&ntic  toaeed  ber  loinetimea,  it  ia  true, 
bnt  did  not  reUrd  her.  Dajr  bj  day  the  favoaring 
gftiM  earned  them  fbrtber  from  home,  and  gradaally 
the  indicaUoiu  of  a  high  latitude  began  to  tbicken 
round  them.  Ice  occasionally  floated  past,  in  light- 
green,  fuTj-lika  islands;  now  and  then  a  blow  on  the 
bow  told  ol  the  enemy,  whose  terrible  power  renders 
the  myaterioiis  seas  of  the  north  almost  impenetrable; 
frequently  ■  jet  of  water  and  a  heavy  roll  of  some 
dark  object  in  the  sea,  betrayed  the  presence  of  the 
arctic  whale;  and,  at  length,  on  Sun^y  the  24th  of 
June,  they  descried  the  coast  of  Greenland  on  the  dis- 
tant horizon. 
KidUiit  In  Baffin's  Bay  they  were  viaited  by  the  captains  of 

'""'  two  whaling  vessels,  who  threw  them  into  great  ex- 

citement by  telling  them  of  the  discovery  of  Franklin'H 
winter  quarters  in  164S,  with  the  details  of  which  the 
reader  is  already  acquainted.  This  information  in- 
duced Mr.  Kennedy  to  direct  his  course  to  npemaTik, 
the  Danish  colony  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland, 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  additional  supplies 
for  the  use  of  the  winter  travelling  parties,  but  diiefly 
with  the  hope  of  gaining  further  information  of  the 
recent  discoveries,  from  the  American  searcliing  TesseU 
which  had  wintered  in  the  pack.  In  this,  however, 
be  was  disappointed. 
Colonj  of  The  little  colony,  in  whose  sheltering  harbour  the 
Upemijik  Prince  Albert  now  anchored,  ia  graphically  described 
by  Mr.  Kennedy,  "IJpemavik,"  says  he,  "which  w« 
reached  on  the  morning  of  the  loth,  is  one  of  that  in- 
teresting gronp  of  little  colonies  with  which  the  enter- 
prise of  the  Danes  has  dotted  the  west  coast  of  Green- 
land, It  was  perhaps  natural  in  one  who  had  recently 
come   from  a  British   possessian,*   in   some   respects 
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Utalogoaa,  ftlthoagli  infinitely  stlperior  in  productiv*-  chap,  xil 
MM  •nd  niMbility  of  improvement — I  mMH  the  t«r-  ' 
rilories  uonnd  Hudson's  Bay — to  take  some  interest 
in  these  remarkable  and  unique  examples  of  colouic- 
inK  under  difficalties.  Hy  first  impreMioD  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  gratified  surprise,  that  here,  consider»bly  ^J"™^"', 
within  the  Aictio  Circle  (within  a  degree  or  two  in  ib>  ^onf. 
bet,  of  the  entrance  of  Wellington  Channel,  where 
Franklin,  had  he  remained,  must,  according  to  some 
lugubrious  authorities,  have  long  ego  perished  of  star- 
vaUon),  there  was  a  Christian  community,  not  only 
liTing,  but,  after  a  fasltion,  thriving.  We  were  in- 
formed by  the  governor  that  there  was,  even  at  this 
early  period  of  the  season,  one  thousand  Danish  tnosof 
oil  and  blubber  stored,  from  the  produce  of  the  tum- 
mer  fishery.  There  was  likewise  visible  evideDce  in 
every  direction  of  an  abundance  of  venison,  water-fowl, 
and  eggs,  as  well  as  seals.  The  houses  were  bnilt  of 
wood,  very  small,  and  had  a  singnlarly  amphibious 
lock  about  them,  from  being  covered  with  tar  from  lop 
to  bottom,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  so  many  up- 
turned herring-boats,  ready  on  any  emergency  to  take 
to  the  water. 

"  A  party  of  the  Esquimaux,  attached  to  the  settle-  Bennnicnt 
ment,  had  come  in  with  the  produce  of  some  hunting  uiithnMi 
excursion  in  which  they  had  been  engaged,  and  I  was  lowniniMit. 
much  struck  with  thdr  iutelligence,  and  their  well- 
clad,  comfortable,  and  healthy  appearance.    This,  I 
learned,  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  benevolent 
intcrset  of  the  Danish   government  in  their  behalf. 
There  is  not  a  station,  I  was  given  to  understand, 
along  the  whale  coast  of  Oreenland,  which  has  not  its 
tniMionory  and  its  schoolmaster  for  the  instruction  of 
the  natives;  and,  judging  from  what  we  saw  and 
learned  at  Upemavik,  the  Danish  exchequer  Is  not 
without  material  and  substantial  proofs  of  the  grati- 
tude of  the  poAT  'Iimait'     Thus  instructed,  cared 
for,  and  their  energies  disciplined  and  directed,  t.\\« 
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CHAP.  XIL  Biquimaux  of  Qreenland  gire  employiueiit,  u  I  am 

informed,  to  aix  ihitM  annakUy,  in  cairyiug  tha  pro- 

duM  of  their  honts  and  (laheriea  to  Denmark."* 

P^^^^"!  **  At  this  placa  six  largo  Bcquimaux  dc^  were  pur- 
ohaied.  These  were  intended  to  auiat  in  dragging 
■ledges  during  the  winter,  a  ap««es  of  work  to  which 
doge  in  these  Und«  are  much  accuitoaied,  and  for 
which  they  are  peculiarly  well  adapted.  A  few  pair* 
of  aeal-ekin  boota,  shoes,  and  trowaera  A  V  Eajuimmu, 
were  also  procured,  and  the  Priuce  Albert  procoeded 
on  her  voyage.  The  much-dreaded  "middle  ice"  was 
reached  soon  after  leaving,  and  fonr  days  were  spent 
in  passing  through  it  to  the  western  aide  of  the  bay, 
during  which  time  they  were  constantly  employed  in 

^  .    sailing,  boring,  pushing,  thumping,  and  warping — not 

iiii  midiilf  unfrequently  exposed  to  the  perilous  nips,  which  ara 
sometimes  productive  of  snch  dire  consequences — and 
occasionally  set  hat  altngether.  At  this  point  in  the 
voyage  it  was  deemed  Bdvieal)le  to  test  the  powen  of 
some  carriei^pigeaiiB  with  which  they  had  been  pro- 
vided i  but  the  poor  birds  refused  to  teethe  long  flight 
to  England,  and  resolutely  persisted  in  returning  to 
the  ship  again,  after  a  short  survey  of  the  icy  region 
in  which  they  were  let  looae.  During  the  passage  of 
the  middle  ice,  a  large  quantity  of  proviaions  had  been 
got  up  on  deck,  to  be  ready  in  case  an  unfortunate 
crush  should  sink  the  vessel,  Thia  was  now  re-atowed 
in  the  hold,  on  their  getting  into  the  comparatively 
clear  western  watera  of  Baffin's  Bay. 

One  evening  about  this  titat,  while  they  were  sail- 
ing quietly  among  beautiful  and  &ntastieally  formed 
fragments  of  ice,  which  obliged  them  frequently  to 
deviate  a  little  from,  but  did  not  interrupt,  their  course, 
a  shout  was  heard  ringing  through  the  calm  atill  at- 
mosphere, and  very  aoon  fonr  Esquimaux  paddled  out 

■  NunUlTBotiSeainilVayigtgrUiBPrtiics  Albeit,  bj  Ur.  WDlluB 
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to  them  in  their  sMl-akia  kftjraki.  Thejr  aptediljr  gbap.  xn. 
ctambeTed  on  board ;  and  one  of  the  crew  hsppaning  -~* 
to  hava  •ome  slight  knowledge  of  their  language,  a 
Tigoionfl  Sow  of  qaery  and  reply  commenced,  in  the  Kiqainimi 
eoune  of  which  much  useful  information  as  to  the  ^ofnjbur 
nature  of  the  oout  and  inleta  na»  obtained  from  them. 
One,  specially,  proved  to  be  a  Tery  expert  draiUmsn, 
and  by  means  of  a  bit  of  chalk  he  drew  on  the  deck 
the  outlinpB  of  varioai  parts  of  the  cout,  which  helped 
them  not  a  little.  After  extracting  all  the  informatioa 
from  them  that  could  b«  got,  it  waa  luggested  that  the 
preaant  was  au  excellent  occasion  for  trying  the  effect 
of  music  on  "the  savage  breast"  Before  they  left 
England,  Prince  Albert  had  presented  the  crew  with  a 
splendid  barrel-oi^n,  which  it  was  supposed  would 
prove  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  the  ice-bound 
mariners  during  their  lengthened  sojourn  in  the  Arctic 
regions.  This  instrument  was  now  produced  and  set 
in  motion.  "  Its  effect,"  writes  Eennedy,  "  was  any- 
thing  but  soothing  upon  our  visitors.  From  the  first  EflKtiat 
it  was  evidently  regarded  as  possessed  of  some  myste-  "oiie. 
rious  powen  of  life  and  volition,  which  they  acknow- 
ledged by  dancing  and  unging  around  it  in  the  most 
aproarions  manner.  One  pow  fellow  waa  particularly 
disUnKuished  by  the  oddity  and  extravagance  of  hia 
behaviour.  At  the  first  note  he  was  observed  to  '  giia 
horribly  a  ghastly  smile;'  this  waa  followed  by  a 
whoop,  and  a  yell,  and  a  leap  in  the  air,  as  if  he  were 
pOBSeaeed  by  a  legion  of  demons;  and  so  h«  went  on 
leaping,  and  howling,  and  using  all  the  frantic  geati- 
oulatione  of  a  madman,  till,  in  mercy  to  the  poor 
creature's  wila,  we  were  forced  to  stop  the  organ  and 
his  ecstacies  together." 

Their  progress  after  this  was  very  much  interrupted 
by  ice  and  contrary  gales.  All  attempts  to  reach  Cape 
Riley,  and,  subsequently,  to  enter  Leopold  Harbour, 
were  completely  frustrated.  Far  aa  the  eye  could 
reach  down  the  west  side  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet — 
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CBaR  Xn.  which  wu  to  b«  the  •oene  of  their  searohing  opcra- 
'~'~  tiom — huge  bBrriara  of  ice  met  the  view.  Th*]r 
puihed  boldly  in  amongst  it,  however,  and  aaeceeded 
in  winding  a  tortuous  count  to  Elwin  Bay,  wbkii 
they  found  quite  closed  ap.  Batty  Bay  and  Fui; 
Beach  were  next  VJiited,  where  they  met  with  dmilar 
disappointment,  and  where  they  alio  perceiTed  that 
the  ice — between  which  and  the  ahore  they  had  been 
sailing — was  Betting  down  upon  them ;  so  they  wer« 
obliged  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  in  order  to  escape  being 
cruahed  t«  pieeaa.  It  was  now  obviously  fruitleaa  to 
attempt  the  weatem  nde  of  the  Inlet  under  present 
circumstancee,  so  they  put  about  and  nm  for  Port 
Bowen  on  the  eaitern  shore,  which  was  ooniparKtively 
free  from  ice.     Here  they  fbnnd  traces  of  the  party 

5^^"J,.    which  wintered  at  this  apot  with  Sir  Edward  Parry, 

p^iuoaiB  in  18&S.  Among  other  relics  they  diacovered  a  aoU- 
tary  grave.  A  rude  headstone  bore  the  name  of  John 
Cottrell,  seaman  of  H.  H.  S.  Fuiy.  There  ia  some- 
thing ineipreswbly  desolate  and  aad  in  the  thought  of 
this  solitary  grave.  Far  from  the  home  where  the 
mouldering  forms  of  his  kindred  repose — on  the  sterile, 
almost  unknown  and  nntrodden  shorea  of  an  ice-bound 
sea,  with  no  eye,  not  even  that  of  a  stranger,  to  read 
the  rough  inscription  cut  by  some  kindly  shipmate  on 
liis  tomb,  and  undisturbed  by  any  sound  save  tb(i 
thunder  of  disrupting  ice,  or  the  dreary,  bitter  howl* 
ing  of  the  Arctic  breeie. 

To  winter  at  this  p1ac«,  while  all  thrir  intended 
work  lay  on  the  other  shore  of  the  Inlet  was  quite  out 
of  the  question,  so  it  waa  resolved  at  all  hacarda  to 
attempt  a  landing  again.  Accordingly,  on  the  dth 
September  they  recrossed  the  strait  and  succeeded  in 
approaching  close  enough  to  the  shore  to  render  an 
attempt  to  land  in  the  boat  somewhat  fsaalble.     The 

ludlnflh*  gutta-percha   boat  was   therefore   got   out,   and   Mr. 
■"  Kennedy  with  four  of  his  men, — named  respectively, 
Uatheson,  Smith,   Irvine,  and   Sutherland— j<ii»P«d 
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iQto  her  and  rowsd  for  the  beach.  This  they  reached  CHAP,  xn 
without  difficulty  by  means  of  a  nairow  huie  of  opea  ' — * 
water  which  was  opportunely  diecoTered.  Od  ascend- 
ing the  cliffs  of  Cape  Sepping,  Mr.  EeuDedy  fuund,  to 
hie  jay,  that  the  harbour  of  Fort  Leopold  nasquite  free 
from  ice,  and  if  the  ship  could  maintain  her  poeitioD  for 
a  few  hours  longer,  he  had  no  doubt  of  being  able  to 
effect  anentnnce.  On  descending  to  the  beach,  however, 
it  was  found,  to  the  consternation  of  Mr.  Kennedy  and 
bis  men,  that  the  passage  by  which  they  had  entered 
waa  now'blocked  up.  The  boat  had  not  been  batened  immiw  o( 
to  the  beach,  but  to  a  large  piece  of  ice,  which,  with  ""  ""'l^ 
the  whole  body  of  the  pack,  was  drifting  down  the 
Inlet,  carrying  boat,  ship,  and  men  along  with  it.  To 
make  matters  worse,  night  wat  cuming  on  and  nothing 
could  be  seen  or  heard  around  but  huge  masses  of  ice 
grinding,  toeung,  and  rearing  furiously  on  every  side. 
To  return  to  the  ship  under  these  circumstances  was 
imposaihle,  so  they  made  far  the  share  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, dragging  the  boat  along  with  them.  On  leach- 
irig  it  they  pulled  the  boat  up  and  turned  it  over  ea  as 
to  form  a  kind  of  shelter  from  the  night  air,  and  then 
prepared  to  pass  the  night  under  it  although  little 
sleep  was  anticipated;  for,  besides  the  anxiety  occa- 
sioned hy  their  strange  position,  their  clothes  were 
almost  covered  with  ice,  and  they  had  no  blankets  or 
coverings  of  any  kind.  From  hie  former  experience 
in  Arctic  scenes,  ili.  Kennedy  knew  the  danger  of 
£iltiug  adap  under  such  circumstances,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  strong  deeire  that  he  and  his  men  felt  to 
indulge  in  repose,  he  only  allowed  them  to  rttt  for  an 
hour  at  a  time,  obliging  them  during  the  remainder  of 
the  night  to  keep  in  active  motion. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  following  morning  the  shiver-  Bb^aatu 
ing  party  scrambled  to  the  top  of  the  highest  cliff  of  "^^ 
Cape  Seppings,  but  not  a  vestige  of  the  veMel  waa  to  be 
leenl     The  consternation  of  the  poor  men,  who  were 
thus  cast  away  on  this  bleak  shore,  may  be  more  readily 
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a.  epnwiTcd  than  dcacribed.  Without  prorinoni,  Mkn- 
tiljr  elftd,  no  tmm),  uid  an  ^jpraaehEng  fajperborcui 
winter,  th«ir  condition  Mcmed  fbrlom  indeed.  One 
fortuQftte  eirmnut&nce,  however,  cheered  them  not  k 
little,  and  this  wu  the  &ct  that^  two  yean  before.  Sir 
James  Boea  had  left  a  deposit  of  proTisione  at  Whaler 
Point  on  the  other  side  ol  the  harbour.  Should  thia 
be  fonnd  in  good  condition  there  wai  every  reason  to 
hope  that  they  might  manage  to  pan  the  winter  in  at 
least  some  degm  of  oomfbrt.  Thither,  therefore,  Mr. 
Kennedy  and  his  four  men  now  directed  their  steps. 
A  short  walk  bronght  them  to  the  spot,  where,  to  their 
great  joy,  they  found  the  provisions  just  as  they  had 

-  been  left,  and  quite  good,  with  the  exception  of  a  cask  of 
tallow,  a  case  of  chocolate,  and  a  barrel  of  biscuit,  which 
had  been  destroyed  and  their  contents  demolished  by 
the  bears  and  foxes.  A  honse  erected  by  Sir  James  Bow 
was  also  found  in  pretty  good  condition,  being  only  m 
little  damaged  in  the  rooC  Ifear  to  this  there  was  m 
flHg-Btaff  to  which  a  cylinder  was  attached  containing  a 
notice  of  the  deposit  of  provisions,  and  of  the  future 
intentions  of  the  party  by  whom  tbey  bad  been  lefL 

One  can  form  bnt  a  bint  idea  of  the  dreary,  deso- 
late situation  in  which  these  five  unfortnnats  hnroan 
beings  were  now  placed.  Accustomed  as  we  are  to 
read  and  hear  of  the  rontantle  and  the  marrelloas 
until  our  minds  cease  to  make  an  effort  to  comprs- 

■-  hend  what  is  so  very  difficult  of  comprehension,  it  is 
not  easy  to  nnderaland,  in  all  its  horrors,  the  prospect 
which  lay  before  these  men  of  spending  an  Arctic 
winter  of  seven  or  eight  months  among  the  desolate 
wastes  of  Ice  and  snow  which  encompassed  them  on 
every  side.  Even  in  the  event  of  their  surviving  it, 
there  was  the  possibility  of  their  being  obliged  to  re- 
main  mnch  longer,  until  some  passing  vessel  should 
cany  them  away  from  their  dreary  home.  It  ia 
interesting  to  trace  the  workings  of  men's  minds  in 
snchstraila. 
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"It  ma  now,"  nyi  Mr.  Kennedy,  "the  10th  of  caAF. xn. 

Beptember.    Winter  viu  evidently  &at  MtUng  in,  and      

from  the  distance  the  ship  had  b«en  carried  during 
that  disutTDiu  night,  (whether  ont  to  lea  or  down  the 
Inlet  we  coald  not  conjecture),  there  waa  no  hope  of 
our  being  able  to  rejoin  her  at  least  during  the  prewnt 
•eason.  There  remained,  therefore,  no  tlternatiTe  bat 
to  make  np  our  mindi  to  pass  the  winter,  if  neceesaiy, 
where  we  were,  I  pan  orer  the  snguish  of  the  re- 
flection of  such  a  termination  of  our  enterprise,  so  fall 
u  we  had  been  of  hope,  confidence,  and  determination 
to  Mxompliah  the  duty  that  had  been  aeugned  to  as. 
....  It  was  a  relief,  therefore,  to  my  own  sorrowfal 
contemplation*,  to  begin  to  difcOM  with  the  men,  with 
as  much  oheerfulnesa  as  I  could  command,  our  little 
plans  far  our  future  proceedings.  The  first  object  to  PrtrentiuH 
be  attended  to,  wss  the  erecting  of  some  sort  of  |,g,"  '"' 
shelter  against  the  duly  increaung  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  and  for  this  purpose  the  launch,  left  by  Sir 
James  Boss,  waa  selected.  Her  main-maat  waa  laid 
on  supports  at  the  bow  and  atem,  about  nine  feet  in 
height,  and  by  apreading  two  of  her  aaila  orer  tbia  a 
very  tolerable  roof  waa  obtained,  A  atove  was  set  up 
in  the  body  of  the  boat  with  the  pipes  running 
through  the  roo(  and  we  were  aoon  sitting  by  a  «om- 
fortable  fire,  which,  after  our  long  exposure  to  the  wet 
and  cold,  we  stood  very  much  in  need  at 

"  There  waa  a  plentiful  supply  of  blanket  baga  in  the 
depAt,  by  aid  of  which  we  were  aoon  in  possession  of 
as  comfortable  bedding  as  we  could  deure.  Out  of  the 
same  material  we  were  able  to  supply  ourselves  with 
some  excellent  clothing,  naing,  in  tbe  absence  of 
ordinary  needles  and  thread,  sail  needlea  and  twine, 
wbichanswered  onr  purpose  equally  well.  These,  and 
other  preparations  of  a  aimilar  nature,  carried  n> 
throi^h  the  first  week  of  our  dreary  reridence  with  a 
very  tolerable  approach  to  comfort  and  contentment." 

In  the  midst  of  these  wild  scenes,  it  is  pleuing  to 
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CHAP.  XiL  obserrs  the  effecU  of  early  nligiont  training  on  thoM 

wboH  profemon  ia  but  too  much  chancterized  by  a 

reoklen  indifference  to  Bpiritual  things.  The  following 
quotation  from  Hr.  Kennedy's  jounu)  indicates  a 
bealtliful  state  of  feeling  pervading  the  little  band. 

BiAMh  "  Sunday,  21*t  September. — We  were  able  to  eigoy  a 

•"'*'*"  dHy  of  rest,  after  a  severe  and  laborious  week  of  exer- 
tion. It  was  a  pleaung  eight,  in  the  absence  of  the 
regular  means  for  conducting  the  exercises  appropriate 
to  the  day,  to  observe  how  the  men  were  occupied  in 
recalling  to  mind  some  of  the  eacred  melodies  of  their 
native  land,  and  the  simple  hymns,  stored  up  in  their 
memories  from  childhood,  as  well  ss  thoee  exquisite 
culliogs  from  the  Word  of  Truth,  embodied  in  the 
Shorter  Catecbiam  of  the  Church  of  Scotland." 

Hr  icnns-  Mr.  Kennedy  now  arranged  his  plans  for  tbe  future. 
jr  1  plus  ,j<^  undertake  a  long  winter  journey  over  the  country 
on  foot  had  been  bis  original  intention,  but  under  the 
present  circumstances  this  was  impossible.  Be  there- 
fore determined,  first,  to  send  out  travelling  parties,  as 
soon  as  the  state  of  tbe  ice  should  permit,  to  institute 
a  strict  search  for  the  ship  in  every  direction  In  which 
it  was  likely  that  she  could  have  been  carried ;  and, 
secondly,  in  the  event  of  being  unsuoce^ul  in  this,  it 
was  determined  to  make  a  journey  early  in  spring  to 
Oape  Walker,  to  search  in  that  direction  for  traces  of 
Uuptain  Franklin  and  his  crews ;  and  so  accomplish 
at  least  part  of  the  object  for  which  this  expedition 
Iiad  been  fitted  out 

ShotmikiBf.  There  were  difficalti«a  in  the  way,  however.  Shoes 
were  wanted.  Without  shoes  nothing  could  be  done 
at  all,  BO  it  behoved  them  to  exert  thur  ingenuity. 
There  was  nothing  in  tbe  depSt  of  provisions  that 
could  be  tnmed  to  this  use;  but,  fortunately,  a  good 
deal  of  the  canvass  covering  of  the  old  house  was  left, 
and  out  of  this  several  purs  of  shoes  were  made. 
They  answered  pretty  well,  although,  indeed,  tbey 
lasted  not  much  longer  than  a  few  days,  so  two  of  the 
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putj  wen  wt  to  work  to  devoto  their  whole  time  to  ooap.  xq 

the  making  of  a  lupply  of  osnvu  shoes  which  should      

lut  tbem  during  the  whole  winter.  Snow  ehoes,  after  g^„  iiww 
the  bahion  of  thoie  used  by  the  North  American 
Indians,  were  also  required ;  Kenneth  Sutherland,  the 
carpenter,  wsa  therefore  set  to  construct  frame*  out  of 
such  timber  as  he  oonld  find  among  tha  stores,  out  of 
which  he  also  soon  oanstructed  a  sleigli  after  the 
Baqnimaux  model.  Being  much  annojred  every  morn- 
ing by  smoke  while  the  fires  were  being  lighted,  in 
ooDieqnenoe  of  the  small  size  of  the  pipes  which 
formed  chimneys,  they  cast  about  to  devise  a  remedy. 
One  was  soon  found.  A  preserved  potato  Cass  was  out 
up  and  made  into  new  pipes  of  sufficient  calibre,  and 
the  smoke  found  no  further  difficulty  in  following  the 
bent  of  ita  inclination  to  sscend.  A  grindstone  wai 
wanted,  and  here  again  human  ingenuity  was  put  to 
the  test  and  triumphed.  A  block  of  sandstone  was 
found — the  carpenter's  persevering  energy  was  brought 
to  bear  on  it — and  the  grindstone  was  made ! 

Thus  they  spent  their  time,  in  contriving  and  con- 
structing such  implements  aa  wero  absolutely  necea- 
>ary,  and  in  preparing  &>r  their  intended  journeys. 
These  ocenpationa  were  occasionally  varied  by  excur- 
sions in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  dwelling,  made 
sometimes  for  exercise,  and  sometimes  with  the  view 
of  capturing  one  of  the  bears  which  prowled  around  BwboBi' 
the  boat,  attiacted,  doubtless,  by  the  savoury  odours  >^ 
that  proceeded  from  their  kitchen.  In  these  hunts, 
however,  they  were  not  suocessful,  but  they  furnished 
a  beneficial  degree  of  excitement  which  helped  to  keep 
op  the  spirits  of  the  men  and  to  enliven  their  other- 
wise monotonous  existence,  Tlie  Sabbaths  were  always 
days  of  real,  and  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Qod,  whose 
tender  care  had  thus  provided  them  with  all  the 
Docesaaries,  and  not  a  fen  of  the  comfarti,  of  life. 

On  the  17lh  of  October,  while  they  nere  eng^ed 
in  the  usual  routine  of  daily  duty,  a  shot  was  heard  to 
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CHAP.  xn.  rcTerb«nte  among  the  clifi  of  Cape  Sappings.    Bo  m- 

woDtcd  &  sound   c&iued  them  to  rush  tumultnoiuljr 

Iron)  their  occupationi,  when  they  found,  with  emo- 
tions of  inexpressible  thankfulness  and  jny,  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  a  part;  of  seven  of  the  Prince  Albert's 
""fS^^  men,  headed  by  Mr.  Bel  lot,  who  had  dragged  thejolly- 
Beilotud     boat  all  the  way  from  Batty  Bay,  in  the  hope  of  find- 
JIJJ^'"*"    ing  and  succouring  their  long-lost  oomndsi.     "  I  can- 
not refrain,"  writes  Mr.   Kennedy,  "from  recording 
here,  mjr  warmest  thanks  to  Mr.  Bellot,  not  only  for 
this,  but  two  other  attempts  which  be  had  made  to 
communicate  to   us   the  intelligence   of   the   Prince 
Albert's  position,  and  to  bring  us  a  lapply  of  clothing. 
He  had  set  out  with  two  men  to  come  by  land  to  Port 
Leopold,  the  third  day  after  getting  into  Batty  Bay, 
but  after  three  days  march,  over  the  wild  and  rugged 
hills,  wading  through  deep  snow,  and  walking  against 
continual  drift,  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  the  ship 
PnTTin      after  much  suffering  from  cold  and  wet.     Be  next 
BcU»,         made  s  gallant  attempt  along  shore  by  means  of  dogs 
and  sledges,  but  getting  on  weak  ice,  fell  through,  and 
had  again  to  return  with  the  loss  of  the  sledge  and 
part  of  ita  contents.     The  third  (the  present)  attempt 
was  more  snccessful.     The  little   boat,  as    already 
stated,  had  been  dragged  all  the  way,  in  ease  of  any 
occasion  ari«ng  for  its   use  when   the   ice   had  not 
formed.     They  found  the  ice,  however,  formed  all  the 
way  to  this  point,  and  in  many  places  so  rough,  that 
they  had  often  to  drag  their  boat  over  points  of  land." 
From  those  who  had  thus  opportunely  arrived  to 
^opmti™  succour  them,  they  learned  that  the  Prince  Albert  was 
^^^°       securely  moored  in  Batty  Bay ;  and,  as  there  was 
nothing  now  to  prevent  their  setting  ont  to  rejoin  the 
vessel,   preparations  were  commenced   immediately. 
The  activity  and  reactionary  Sow  of  spirits  among  the 
men  was  very  high  at  thus  meeting  with  their  long  lost 
comrades.    Five  weeks  had  elapsed  since  their  disas- 
trous separation,  and,  that  evening,  a  truly  joyous  party 
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UHmbled  aadtt  the  eovaring  of  the  old  Unnch,  e.ai  cbap.  xr 

csiued  h«r  timbers  to  quake  with  the  sound  of  rough      

old  lea  songs,  and  tough  yarns,  while  they  quaffed 
brimming  bowls  of  hot  strong  chocolate  to  the  succeu 
of  their  expedition. 

On  Wednesday,  the  S2nd  of  October,  their  prepara- 
tion* being  completed,  a  paper  was  depoMted  ia  the 
cylinder,  containing  an  account  of  their  proceedings, 
and  they  commenced  their  journey  to  Batty  Bay. 

It  ii  a  trite  but  true  saying  that  "  truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction,"  and  the  truths  which  we  occasionally 
meet  with  in  Arctic  narrative,  go  a  great  way  to 
Strengthen  the  proverb.  The  mode  of  tnvelling  now 
adopted  by  Mr,  Kennedy  and  his  men,  was  of  a  kind,  Cnioiu 
if  not  quite  novel,  at  least  exceedingly  curious.  Firet  ^^^'^ 
of  all  a  strong  sleigh  was  made,  on  which  the  boat  wu  Teiugf. 
placed,  then  all  their  goods  and  provisions,  &e^  nere 
•eeurely  stowed  away  in  the  latter,  and  hauled  down 
to  the  ice  on  Leopold  Harbour,  which  stretched  out  a 
smooth  and  level  plain  before  them.  The  mast  was 
then  erected,  the  sails  set,  and  the  whole  party  jump- 
ing in,  away  they  went  over  the  bay  before  a  spanking 
breeca  at  a  rate  that  was  quite  marvellous.  But,  alas  I 
for  the  uncertainty  of  human  aflairs.  The  prosperous 
commencement  of  their  journey  was  soon  followed  by 
an  unfortnnate  craah.  TJie  sledge  proved  to  be  too 
fragile  for  this  dashing  style  of  progression,  and  broke  ta  McMtn 
down  just  as  they  got  about  half  way  across  the  bay, 
leaving  them  to  repair  damages  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day.  The  evil  conseqaences  of  the  accident  did  not 
terminate  here,  Night  overtook  them  ere  they  could 
gun  the  land ;  and,  as  it  was  not  desirable  to  sleep  on 
the  froeen  sea  if  they  could  possibly  avoid  it,  thay 
were  obliged  to  stumble  on  in  the  dark,  which  waa 
rendered,  if  possible,  sUll  more  palpable  by  a  heavy  fall 
of  enow.  After  much  stumbling  into  crevices  and 
cracks,  frequent  wanderings  about  they  knew  not 
where,  and  occaaional  dashing  of  the  shins  upon  aherp 
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CRAP.  xn.  piKM  of  prajfctiDK  Kt,  M  imkll  bit  of  wlid  Iftnd  ma 

fauad  m  tha  ahapa  of  a  flat  Hmeatona  rock,  mrroniided 

by  large  maiaea  of  rtranded  ie«.  Bare  tbej  aTeeted  a 
■mall  tent,  and,  with  aome  coiila  whidi  had  ban 
brought  from  Whaler  Point,  boiled  a  laiga  kettia  of 
tea,  and  enjoyed  themaeWea  ezoeedinglj  after  the 
fatigniiig  and  protracted  march  of  tbe  day.  It  wa«  a 
feature  of  thrir  whole  Journey,  bowarer,  that  difficul- 
ties preunted  thamaelTM  at  every  torn,  and  after  tea 
PcrpioiBs  one  of  a  aoniewhat  perplexing  natnra  aroee.  Tha  tent, 
<■**-  it  haa  been  said,  wai  little,  and  the  party  numbered 

thirteen,  none  of  them  amall — and  one,  the  carpenter, 
of  coloanl  proportions.  How  these  certainly  got  in  and 
tat  down  round  the  kettle ;  but  it  was  painfully  obvioua 
that  they  could  not  indnlge  in  hariantal  repoae  that 
night  The  problem  wasxlifficalt  but  it  waa  partially 
solved  at  last.  Six  of  the  patty  aat  down  on  one  side 
of  the  tent  and  six  on  the  other,  thns  leaving  a  ipaca 
of  about  three  feet  clear  to  stretch  their  legi ;  while 
Mr.  Bellot — whose  good-humoured  aptitude  to  accom- 
modate himself  to  all  circumstances  was  Teiy  con- 
spicuous during  tha  whole  expedition— ^read  to 
squeeze  in  below  the  satd  twelve  pair  of  Iqs,  a  small 
space  at  one  end  being  allowed  foi  the  egreat  of  his 

Finding  it  impossible  under  these  peculiar  dreum- 
JI^AsWitof  gtancee  to  sleep,  it  waa  resolved  to  have  "a  night  of 
it,"  and,  accord  ingly,  a  candle  was  lighted.  No  candle- 
stick waa  there  however,  so  each  agreed  to  hold  the  light 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  then  pass  it  to  his  next 
neighbour.  Songs  were  then  propoaed  and  hilaiionily 
executed  until  th«  candle  went  out,  when  the  whole 
party  made  a  vigorous  but  abortive  attempt  to  sleep, 
groaning,  nodding,  and  sighing  deeply— especially  poor 
Hr.  Bellot,  on  whom  the  ever-increaaing  weight  of  the 
twelve  pair  of  legs  began  to  tell  with  the  efiect  of  a 
hydraulic  press— until  the  grey  dawn  warned  them  to 
rise  and  resume  their  journey. 
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Tha  diMomforts  of  tha  put  night  made  them  deter-  CHAP.  XIL 
mine  in  future  to  adopt  the  Esqaimaox  plan  of  baild- 
ing  a  snow  hut  each  night,  in  which  to  sleep.  Mr. 
Kennedy's  deecription  of  theae  primitive  dwellings  is 
interesting.  "  The  process  of  CDnstractinK  ■  snow- 
honse,"  eajt  he,  "goes  on  something  in  this  way — 
varied,  of  conrae,  by  circnmstances  of  time,  place,  and 
materials.  First,  a  nnmber  of  sqnare  blocks  are  cut  Oamtroe- 
out  of  any  hard  drifted  bank  of  snow  yon  can  meet  J^  " 
with,  adapted  for  the  pnrpose,  which,  when  cat,  hare 
precisely  the  appearance  of  Mocks  of  salt  sold  in  the 
donkey  carts  in  the  streets  of  London.  The  dimen- 
sions we  generally  selected  were  two  feet  in  length,  by 
fonrteen  inches  in  height,  and  nine  inches  in  breadth. 
A  layer  of  these  blacks  is  laid  on  the  ground  nearly  tn 
the  form  of  a  sqnsre,  and  then  another  layer  on  this, 
cnt  so  as  to  incline  slightly  inwards,  and  the  comer 
blocks  laid  diagonally  over  those  tinilemeath,  so  as  to 
cnt  off  the  angles.  Other  layers  fallow  in  the  same 
way,  until  you  have  gradnally  a  dome-shaped  stmc- 
ture  rising  before  yon,  ont  of  which  yon  have  only  to 
cnt  a  small  hole  for  a  door,  to  find  yourself  within  a 
verf  light,  comfortable  looking  bee-hive  on  a  large 
scale,  in  which  yon  can  bid  dcfianre  to  wind  and  wea< 
ther.  Any  chinks  between  the  blocks  are  filled  up 
with  loose  anow  with  the  hand  from  outside;  as  these 
are  best  detected  from  within,  a  man  is  nsnally  sent 
in  to  drive  a  thin  rod  through  the  apot  where  he  dis- 
covers a  chink,  which  is  immediately  plastered  over  by 
some  one  Irom  without,  till  the  whole  house  is  aa  air- 
tight as  an  egg." 

In  these  snowy  dwellings  they  afterwards  passed 
many  nights  in  considerable  comfort,  and  on  the 
present  occasion,  certainly  found  them  a  great  Im- 
prorement  on  the  small  tent.  In  a  few  days  tliey 
reached  the  ship,  where  a  hearty  welcome  from  thwr  AfTh»i«i 
comrades  awaited  them.  In  these  regions  shipmetea  ^ 
could  ill  be  spared.    At  the  post  of  duty  every  man 
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CBAP.  XIL  ia  ne«ded,  ind  at  the   men-Ublfl  the  abacnee  of  » 

ntigle  individoftl  of  the  litUe  comiauiiity  is  felt.    It 

wu  therefore  with  coneidenble  warmth  and  energy 
that  the  whole  sbip'e  compeny  gnsped  the  haiids  of 
their  commander  and  companiooe,  whom,  man  than 
once,  it  was  feared  they  might  never  see  agun. 

Pnpantion  Prep&rationi  were  now  Tigoronsly  begun  for  paaaing 
the  next  eight  months  of  the  winter  of  16C1-8  in  the 
ice ;  and  for  getting  ready  for  the  land  joumeyi  whid) 
it  wu  intended  to  make  during  that  wason,  Portiona 
of  the  stores  were  removed  from  the  voHl't  hold  to 
the  shore,  where  inow-housea  were  built  to  receive 
them.  A  waih-house,  a  carpeut«r'B  shop,  a  fbije,  and 
a  powder  magazine  were  also  built  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. The  decks  of  the  Prince  Albert  were  covered 
with  a  housing  and  an  embaokmeDt  of  anow  ai  high 
BB  the  gunwale,  built  around  her,  Mr.  Kennedy's 
notions  of  Arctic  travelling  were  somewhat  different 
from  those  of  his  predecessor!.  Instead  of  waiting  till 
spring  to  commence  the  land  journeys,  he  made  them 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  to  that  the  men  were  set  to  the 
preparatory  work  of  making  snow-shoe^  mocoMlna, 
and  sledges,  for  eight  hours  every  day,  instead  of  paaa- 
ing the  time  in  those  winter  amusements  and  recrea- 
tions which  figure  lo  largely  in  the  narratives  of 
former  navigatun.  "  We  were  indebted,"  eay*  Mr. 
Kennedy,  "  to  the  generous  kindness  of  my  esteemed 
friend,  Mr.  Barrow,  of  the  Admiralty,  for  an  excellent 

Libnrrud  and   well   assorted    library,   gnpplied   to  the   Prince 

"^"^  Albert   on    her  first  voyage,  and   again  on  this,  by 

means  of  which,  we  were  enabled  to  paea  our  long 
winter  evenings  both  pleasantly  and,  I  trust,  profitably. 
We  had  onr  Arctic  school  too,  after  working  hours, 
superintended  by  Mr.  Cowie,  who  occasionally  en- 
livened his  prelections  on  the  mysteries  of  the  multi- 
plication table,  and  the  curving  of  'pot-hooka  and 
hangers,'  by  reading  aloud,  from  some  work  in  our 
Jibrary,  such  extracts  as  were  adapted  for  the  enter- 
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tainment  or  iDstraotion  of  his  pnpilt.    Nor  did  wa  oHAP.  xn. 

omit,  u  the  ftppropriata  and  befitting  conclutioii  to     

the  Iftboun  of  eooh  day.to  offer  up  to  Him  who  '  tem- 
pers the  wind  t«  the  shorn  Lunb,'  oar  heartfelt  prsTen 
that  we  might  be  guided  b^  hia  infinite  men^  to  the 
accompliihmsnt  of  the  great  olject  in  which  we  wen 
engt^^ed,  and  be  blesssd  as  the  inetnimenta  of  carrying 
relief  to  oar  long-lost  brethren." 

During  all  their  doinge,  the  spirited  yoang  Fiench- 
tnan,  M.  Bellot,  teenu  to  have  been  ever  fbramoat.  ■Miot't  uO- 
He  headed  travelling  parties,  so  soon  as  the  iee  per- 
mitted,  to  make  deposits  of  provisions,  &&,  for  the 
grand  travelling  expeditions  in  prospect ;  and,  beaidea 
lending  verjr  efficient  swirtsnee  in  all  departmeata  on 
board,  made  daily  pilgrimages  to  a  hill  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, where  he  oceasionally  sncoeeded  in  obt^n- 
ing  a  meridian  observation  of  the  sun,  and  alwig*  eno- 
eaeded  in  getting  his  fingers  frozen  in  the  operation  I 

Hr.  Kennedy,  being  almost  the  only  man  on  board 
who  had  ever  seen  a  snow-shoe  or  «  dog-sledge  before, 
was  constantly  occupied  in  constmctii^  these  indis* 
penaable  implements  for  winter  travelling,  and  in 
teaching  bis  crew  the  um  of  them.  Thus  oooapied, 
the  Ume  passed  cheerfully  by.  The  nights  were  long 
and  dark,  and  grew  rapidly  longer  and  darker.  The 
cold  winds  howled  over  them  from  off  the  chilly  Wmtv. 
regions  around  the  pole,  bearing  in  their  eontse  blind- 
ing cloods  of  snow,  which  circled  and  screamed  madly 
round  the  solitary  ship,  and  whistled  among  the  ra- 
ging as  if  impatient  for  its  destniction,  and  then  roared 
■way  over  the  frosen  tea,  to  spend  its  fury  at  last  on 
the  black  wave*  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Sometimes  the 
sun  shone  brightly  out  in  a  dear  cloudless  sky,  glitter 
ing  on  the  icy  piuiicles  which  floated  in  the  still  cold 
atmosphere,  and  blazing  on  the  tope  of  the  neighbour- 
iog  hills  whose  white  outlinee  were  clearly  and  sharply 
defined  against  the  blue  heavens ;  and,  as  if  Nature 
desired  to  make  some  compensaUon  for  the  lengthened 
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CBU>.  xiL  period  of  darknMB  to  which  she  doomed  the  Und,  odc, 
— ■       tai  tometlmM  two,  moek-cmu,  or,  u  the  nilon  Mtno* 
timM  «>11  them,  ean-dogs,  ehone  ia  the  firmkmetit, 
TleiDg  ia  aplendour  with  th«  gloriovs  orb  of  day  him- 
•elt    Amid   eoeuee   each  u  theie— ecenee  fitted   t« 
im^ire  the  eonl  with  »  deep  lenee  of  the  power  and 
nwieity  of  their  gnat  Craatai^the  orew  of  the  Ptidm 
Albert   ipent  the  fint  pert  of  the  winter  in  bus; 
hMlthfbl  occapntioo. 
muvjtnr.       About  the  fitta  of  Jttimxj  IBfiS,  ell  wei  tmdj  far 
'^'  the  oommenoeiiieiit  of  the  tong-talk«d-ef  winter  jonr- 

neye,  end  the  nominf  of  that  day  wae  tishersd  in 
with  the  daUering  of  eaow-ehoea  and  dog^le^t,  the 
tnAing  of  whipe,  ths  ihotita  of  meo,  and  the  howl- 
ing and  yelping  of  doge  driTsn  nearly  mad  with  inw 
patience  and  pain.  Althovgh  all  the  men  of  tba 
PrinoB  Albert  wen  eat  upon  the  lea,  only  five  of  them 
were  appointed  to  andertske  the  ttret  exploratoiy 
jounny.  These  were  Hr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Bellot,  and 
three  of  the  hatdieet  among  the  men.  They  were  all 
eaaed  from  head  to  toot  in  clethii^  in  wliidi  wmmtth 
and  eomfort  were  the  grand  indi^wneable  ot^ect%  and 
rieganee  of  appearance  quite  a  eeoondary  a^r— i( 
Indeed,  It  wai  an  object  at  all.  After  a  good  deal  of 
iMstle  on  the  part  of  the  men,  and  an  aetonlehii^ 
degrae  of  yelping  on  the  part  of  the  doge,  they  eon- 
titred  to  Bet  out,  accompanied  part  of  the  way  by 
(njBcH  of  nearly  the  whole  crew.  "  The  first  object  of  the  con- 
tbejomn^.  tomphited  Jonmey,"  aaye  Kennedy,  "wae,  of  conrac^ 
to  ascertain  wiMther  Fury  Beach  had  been  a  retreat- 
ing point  to  any  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  party  einoe  it 
wae  Tisited  by  Lieutenant  Bobinson  of  the  Enterpriee 
of  1849.  A  eecondary  olject,  Bhould  onr  expectations 
in  this  respect  not  be  realiEed,  was  to  farm  a  firet 
depot  of  proyiiione  her^  with  the  Tiew  of  carrying  oot 
a  more  extended  eeaich  as  eoon  aa  circamBtaneea 
would  permit  It  wia  desirable  at  the  same  time  to 
ucertain  the  state  of  the  road*,  by  which,  of  course  I 
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mean  the  yet  nntrodden  warbat  of  the  mow  or  tee,  Id  cs^.  xil 

the  direotion  m  which  we  meiiiit  to  go,  befcie  com-      

mencing  any  ttsniport,  on  &  Urge  icftle,  between  the 
ship  ui4  Fary  Beech,  end  it  wu  thought  adTueUe, 
therefore^  to  go  conpantively  light.  A  email  aitpply 
of  peminicHi  wm  all  we  took  with  m  in  addition  to 
OOT  traTelliog  requirement!,  oomistiiig  of  a  tent  and 
pol««,  blanketing  And  prnviiioni  for  a  week,  some  gum 
and  aminiHiitioD,  fnel,  avd  cookiHg  appaiataa,  in  all  AmmiiBi- 
weighing  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  ''°°>  *^ 
pounds.  IW,  with  ordinary  roads,  «raa  what  the  fiiar 
doge,  now  with  ne,  coald  draw  on  a  flat  native 
aleigii  with  the  vtmoet  ease;  but  on  <aoh  gremd  a* 
that  we  Boon  met  with,  on  roondiag  the  Math  head- 
land of  Batty  Bay,  to  which  we  were  eeeorted  by 
MeMT*.  Leaslc  and  Ctnrie,  and  a  part  of  the  orew, 
we  toon  fonad  that  we  reqwred  the  nirited  efibita 
of  both  men  and  dogi  to  get  along  at  all ;  and,  a^ 
ctirdingly,  for  the  Mat  of  the  joomey,  we  pulled 
together  in  the  moat  amicable  and  fraternal  ityle 
imaginable." 

Tnmbla  and  diffionlties,  not,  however,  of  a  rety 
serione  khid,  availed  them  at  the  very  oommenoemeDt 
of  the  jonmey.  The  "  roada"  were  eo  bad  aa  to  be  ^,^-^^^  „,4 
afanmt  impaadaUe,  owing  to  the  ioe  bung  detached  lUffleuiUsi. 
from  the  ehore,  and  so  Inring  ai  their  only  pathway 
the  beach  at  the  base  of  stupendous  cli&  Huge  frag- 
ments of  ice  and  large  bouldor  etones  met  them  at 
every  turn,  often  rendering  it  a  work  of  extreme 
difficulty  for  the  imited  efforta  of  dogs  and  men  to  drag 
the  sleigh  along.  Occasionally  they  met  with  what  is 
lenned  a  "  preasnre,"  or  a  set  of  ioe  npon  the  ahore, 
which  blocked  np  the  path  altogether,  and  compelled 
them  to  have  recourse  to  axes  to  cut  their  way  through ; 
and  sometimes  they  came  to  banka  of  hard  drifted 
now  sloping  down  the  iaee  of  the  difis,  and  leaving 
only  an  inclined  plane  to  drag  the  eleigh  over.  As  miiy 
be  fuppoaed,  thia  waa  anything  bat  easy,  and  not  nn&e- 
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CBAP.  za  qneatly  l«d  to  very  amuaing  npaets,  one  of  which  hs[H 

panetl  to  Hr.  Bellot.     The  whole  party  b>d  saccccdnl, 

after  much  atruning  tnd  exerUan,  in  dnggiog  tha 
sl»dge  to  the  top  of  one  of  these  slopco,  and  wen  felici- 
tating theiuMlTca  not  a  little  on  the  accomplithment 
of  the  feat,  when  a  sadden  lurch  in  the  eleigh  eent  it 
ejnnnit^  over  the  edge  of  the  dediTity.  In  a  moment 
the  men  threw  off  the  diag  linea,  which  were  ronnd 
their  ehonldere,  in  order  to  avoid  being  polled  along 
CpRtung  d  *""•  •*•  ^***"  ^'-  ^l'°t<  however,  ¥raa  not  sofBdently 
tb»  iiadf*.  alert,  the  jirk  threw  him  down,  and  in  another  saoond 
away  they  went,  dogs,  aldgh,  and  man,  careering  down 
the  dope  in  a  rtiy  lively  and  unexpected  manner, 
until  they  reached  the  toft  anow  at  the  foot,  in  which 
they  were  tot&lly  engul&d;  the  only  olijecti  left  to 
tell  the  tale  being  ux  inches  of  Mr.  Bellota  lege,  pro- 
jecting above  the  eoene  of  devaatation.  They  were  all 
di^  out,  however,  in  perfect  safety,  and  with  a  Ufg« 
addition  to  that  wisdom  which  is  founded  on  experi- 

The  first  night,  not  ha^ng  time  to  erect  a  snow  hut, 

owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  lionr,  they  slept  in  the 

tent,  bnt  found  it  very  mnall  and  uncomfbrtahle ;  ao 

that,  on  the  following  evening,  they  stopped  for  the 

night,  after  right  honra  walking,  and  hoilt  tJieir  snow- 

lint  at  the  foot  of  a  high  precipioe  with  a  perpendicn- 

lu  mass  of  stranded  ioe  at  the  bottom,  which  served 

for  a  gable.    While  repoung  comfortably  under  -thia 

edifice,  they  were  serenaded  with  the  pecniiar  noise, 

fiimiliar  to  the  ear  of  all  Arctic  tiarelleis,  whioh  is 

A"n»-       <^u>^  l>7>  "preesQre"  in  the  ice;  and  which,  on  this 

•are"  lu  uw   occasion,  groaned,  ground,  and  crashed  around  them 

'**'  all  night,  and  finally  left  them  in  the  morning  with  ti 

pile  of  ice  at  least  thirty  feet  high,  within  a  few  yards 

of  the  encampment. 

On  the  Sth,  being  within  a  short  distance  of  Fury 
Beach,  it  was  resolved  to  leave  the  eledge  and  two  of 
the  men,  while  Messrs.  Eennedj  and  Bellot,  with  one 
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man,  thonid  proceed  forward  nniuenmbered.  Accord-  chap,  zil 
ingly  they  itarted,  and  got  over  the  gronad  maah 
mora  rapidly  than  before.  That  night  they  reached 
Fury  Beach,  and  stood  upon  the  ipot  around  wliioh,  Jjjj^j^ 
for  Mveral  days  paat,  their  anxious  hopes  had  been 
circling;  but  all  wsa  still  and  desolate  as  the  gntTe. 
"Every  object,"  writes  Kennedy,  "distinguished  by 
the  moonlight  in  the  distance,  became  animated,  to 
our  imaginations,  into  the  forms  of  our  long  absent 
countrymen;  for  had  they  been  impriaoned  anywhere 
in  the  Arctic  Seas,  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
Fury  Beach,  here,  we  felt  assured,  soma  of  them  at 
least  would  have  been  now.  But,  alas  for  these  fond 
hopes !  how  deeply,  though  perhaps  nnoonsdonsly, 
cherished,  none  of  us  probably  suspected,  till,  standing 
under  the  tattered  eoTering  of  Bomereet  House,  and 
gadng  silently  upon  the  solitude  around  us,  we  felt 
as  we  turned  to  look  monmfully  on  each  other's  fooes, 
that  the  last  ny  of  hope  as  to  this  cherished  imagina- 
tion had  fled  from  our  hearts. The  spot  on  KotnoHDi 

which  we  now  stood  had  so  long  been  essocistad  in  our  ^»»uiii. 
minds  with  some  clue  to  the  diseoTery  of  the  solution 
of  the  painful  mystery  which  hung  over  the  (ate  of 
Franklin,  and  had  so  long  unconsciously,  perhaps, 
coloured  all  our  thoughts,  that  it  was  not  without  » 
pang,  and  a  fbeling  as  if  the  main  purpose  of  oar 
expedition  had  been  defeated,  that  we  found  all  onr 
long-cherished  antidpations  shattered  at  a  blow  by  the 
scene  that  met  our  eyes." 

It  was  with  sad  foelings  and  slow  steps  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  and  the  young  Frenchinan  entered  the  rained 
walls  of  Somerset  House,  and  prepared  to  take  a  fow 
hours  repose.  A  firs  was  lighted  in  the  store,  which 
had  heated  the  end  of  the  building  occnpied  by  Sir 
John  Boss's  crew  during  the  dreary  winter  of  1838-33. 
Around  this  they  sat  and  supped ;  and,  after  a  few 
hours'  rest,  they  set  out  about  eleven  f.n.  on  their 
ntnm  to  ttie  enovnpment  where  the  sledge  had  been 
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CSAr.  XU  luft,  irtiieh  tbe;  rauhad  abont  two  am.  of  the  follow 

_^~7       ing  roorwng.     From  this  point  titty  TCtiMod  their 

uitiUpL        itepi  tgMD  to  the  ehip,  which  tbey  reached  on  the 

loth  ftt  five  o'elook  in  the  sfUraoon,  without  hftTing 

encooatertd  ujithing  worth  recording. 

Dvring  the  winter,  trnvelling  putiea  w«re  oecMioo- 
atlj  Hnt  out  for  the  parpoM  of  plKiag  prOTision*  m 
eaei*  for  the  boie&t  of  those  who  ihuuld  ofterwftrde 
undertake  ■  jonraey  elong  ehore  to  the  lontbwerd  and 
aoKMi  the  eoHatry  is  mioiu  directione.  These  parUes 
were  oflMi  aiMtted  by  vialeat  pJee  and  uiow-atoTini^ 
whieh  aeem  ta  h^ve  pterailed  very  roach  diJriiig  the 
whole  winter;  eo  mnoh  so,  indeed,  that  our  veteran 
friend  Hepburn  observed, "  that  he  had  known  but  one 
ARtic«iBd&  f^  Nnce  entering  Batty  Bay,  and  that  wu  the  gale 
which  began  when  they  eamc^  and  ended  when  they 
went  away  J"  It  ii  alnioet  vain  to  attempt  to  give 
any  idea  to  those  who  have  not  felt  it,  of  the  *iolen«e 
and  bitt«r  intenii^  of  the  wind  in  these  regions  during 
winter.  They  seem  to  revel  in  the  enjoyment  of  un- 
restrained beadom  to  an  extent  almost  unknown  in 
other  parte  of  the  globe.  They  may  not,  indeed,  ex- 
ceed the  violence  of  those  fearful  gales  which  ipread 
death  and  devaitation  in  the  lands  of  the  sirocco  and 
the  noniooa;  but,  aocompanied  and  impregnated  aa 
they  are  with  clouds  of  &ne  impalpable  putiolM  of  Joa 
and  snow,  there  is  a  bitterness  and  fury  in  them — a 
uiTtof,/lA3r  fieroeness,  as  they  howl  madly  over  the 
frozen  plains  of  the  Polar  regions,  that  be^an  all 
dtscription.  The  little  Prince  Albert  was  a  sort  of 
beacon  on  which  tbey  seemed  to  take  a  special  delight 
in  venting  their  fury,  aa  they  whistled  throngh  the 
rigging  and  covered  her  with  clouds  of  snow. 

While  thus  imprisoned  in  their  wooden  home,  the 
time  was  fully  taken  up  In  preparations  for  future 
sledge  journeys.  The  school  waa  alio  vigorously  kept 
up  by  the  doctor,  who,  beudes  imtracting  the  men  in 
*ariona  branchea  of  lueful  knowledge,  used  to  trim  his 
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lunp  and  r«ad  to  them  poitioDt  of  th*  •xoallflnt  boob  Chap.  xU. 

with  which  their  library  waa  filled  ;  and  one  can  inu-      '- 

gine  the  d^r«e  of  comfort  and  cnjoymHit  they  mnit 
have  felt  at  such  timei,  when,  relieved  from  th«  severer 
dutiea  of  the  Arctic  oavigator's  life,  they  »at  io  groupa 
vithia  the  warm  bulwarks  of  their  ship,  buailjr  em- 
ployed in  tha  oonatnictiou  of  snow-thoea,  canvata 
jacket!,  flannel  cocki,  and  the  like,  liateniug  to  the 
doctor's  Toioe,  whoaa  subdued  tonea  would  contiut 
strangely  and  pleuingly  with  fierce  stvrma  that  SO 
often  howled  without. 

Soa  great  part  of  the  winter  sped  away,  and  qiriog  apruib 
drew  on  space.    This  was  indicated  by  the  increasing 
power  of  the  aun  and  length  of  the  day,  though  the 
oountry  retained  its  wintry  aspect  for  months  after- 
wards.  About  the  middle  of  February  1 80 S,  everything 
being  in  a  proper  state  of  advancement  for  the  com~ 
mencement  of  the  "  grand  journey,"  preparations  for  -me  grand 
an  immediate  start  were  made;  and  on  the  26th  of  ^'"""*- 
that  month,  they  left  the  veiael   with  saow-ahoat, 
aledgea,  and  dogs. 

The  party  which  now  set  ont  on  their  explontoiy 
journey,  were  a  detachment  of  five  men  under  the 
c<Hnmand  of  Mr.  Kennedy.  These  were  to  be  followed 
in  a  few  days  by  another  detachment  under  Mr.  Bellot, 
who  was  to  be  waited  for  at  Fury  Beach,  whence  the 
whole,  amounting  to  fourteen  men,  were  to  start  upon 
hitherto  untrodden  ground.  They  were  eeoorted  as 
far  as  the  south  point  of  Batty  Bay  by  part  of  the 
ship's  company,  who  were  to  remain  behind,  and  at 
thid^  point  they  parted  with  many  kind  farewalle  and 
three  hearty  cheers,  after  which  tbsy  were  aoon  lost 
to  each  other  in  the  mist. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  journey,  the  equinoxial 
galeeblew  with  great  violence.  They  were  frequently 
detained  for  whole  days  at  a  time  in  their  encamp- 
ment by  these  fieace  winds,  from  whoaa  bitter  fury  they 
were,  however,  well   protected  by  the    mow-houeea 
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CHAP.  XIL  which  they  bailt,    Mr.   Enmcdy'a  Jonrnal  tt  this 

period  ihows  their  "experienew"  to  hare  bean  aotae- 

WOrnKtcl  what  curiotu.  "The  gale,"  Mya  he,  "of  Satnrdaf 
""■""^  (28th  Pebnuuy)  eontiniiing  during  three  days,  we 
were  of  necesuty  compelled  to  remain  in  camp.  During 
Kabort  iiiterTBJ,Bbout  the  aecond  of  March,  the  weather 
appearing  to  get  more  moderate,  we  were  enabled  to 
return  fi>r  what  cargo  had  been  left  behind  during  our 
fonoer  trip.  It  was  taken  onward  aa  &r  ai  we  dared, 
and  we  returned  to  the  camp  againet  a  wind  so  keen, 
that  no  face  escaped  being  froat-bitten — the  strong 
wind  in  this  instance  being  the  cause  rather  than  the 
degree  of  temperature,  for  this  was  eompBTatively 
moderate.  On  the  morning  of  the  third,  a  Intl  of  an 
hour  or  so  enticed  us  to  bundle  up  and  lash  our  aleigh. 
Ko  sooner  had  we  done  tiiis  and  proceeded  a  short  dis- 
tance, than  the  gale  came  on  with  redoubled  fuij,  in 
consequence  of  which  we  had  to  batten  tiack  to  our 
snow  retreat,  and  were  glad  enough  to  have  been  still 
so  near  a  shelter  when  caught  by  it,  as  we  had  much 
difficulty  in  keeping  on  our  feet  fivm  the  violence  of 
the  whirling  eddies  that  came  sweeping  along  an  ex- 
posed headland  near  ns.  Such  was  the  force  of  the 
wind,  that  column  after  column  of  whirling  spray  was 
raised  by  it  out  of  a  continuous  lane  of  water,  more 
than  a  mile  broad,  which  the  present  gale  had  opened 
out  along  the  coast,  at  the  diatance  of  only  a  few  yards 
from  our  present  encampment.  As  these  sncoesaiTe 
columns  were  lifted  out  of  the  water,  they  were 
borne  onward  irith  a  speed  scarcely  less  rapid  than  the 
Ktmw  'wings  of  the  wind'  itsel£  Whilst  detained  here,  we 
<«i«  narrowly  escaped  being  buried  by  an  infant  aTalanche, 
A  hardened  mass  of  snow  of  several  tons  weight  haTing 
been  disengaged  from  the  summit  of  the  cliff  above  w 
by  the  sweeping  winds,  came  rolling  down  withanoisa 
that  told  fearfully  of  its  approach.  In  its  desoent  it 
earned  along  with  it  several  ft^ments  of  rock  that  lay 
In  ita  path,  and  at  length,  being  able  to  advance  no 
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&rth«r,  lodged  itMlf  within  s  few  yards  of  oar  pretent  cs&p.  xu 
dwelling,  &ft«r  plonghing  up  &  bed  for  itself  in  the       ' 
bard  packed  snow  before  it,  and  doing  us  no  other 
hann  than  scattering  a  few  harmless  masses  of  snow 
about  the  bsse  of  oar  encampment." 

80  severe,  indeed,  did  this  pttrt  of  the  road  prove  to  Bi^nea  nr 
be,  that  the  sledges,  moccasins,  and  snow-shoes,  were  ''" '"'' 
very  severely  damaged,  and,  on  the  whole  party  beii^ 
Gultected  at  Fury  Beach,  it  was  found  necessary  to  send 
hack  to  the  ship  for  additianal  supplies.  They  were 
much  indebted  here  to  the  old  stores  of  the  Fury, 
which  were  found  to  be  in  excellent  preservation, 
although  they  had  lain  for  thirty  years  exposed  to  the 
weather  on  the  shores  of  these  icy  seas. 

The  journey  on  which  they  had  now  entered  would 
occupy,  it  was  supposed,  about  three  months,  during 
which  time  they  hoped  to  survey  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand mites.  It  was  found  upon  calculation  that  six 
men  could  not  carry  a  sufficient  quantity  of  provisions 
to  sustain  them  for  so  long  a  period,  so  the  plan  was 
adapted  of  taking  fourteen  men  as  hr  as  Brentford 
Bay,  from  which  point  eight  of  the  travellers  were  to 
return  to  the  ship,  while  the  remaining  six  would  pro- 
ceed onwards  with  as  much  as  they  oould  poaibly  drag 
or  carry  of  the  neeessarics  of  life. 

Their  provisions  and  equipments  from  Fury  Beach 
were  as  follows : — 

Da.    PraTWans 
e  l-3dc«»e»ofpeiiiniic«ii,  each  90  lbs., 
4  bags  of  biscnit,  esch  75  lbs., 
1  nojill  sack  of  fionr, 
8  bags  of  o«a,  eudi  40  Ibi., 
SsYersl  bnndles  of  firewood,  sbonl 

3  tin  cues  spiiiti  of  wine,  nj  S  gsllooa,  25 

A  ease  of  unmnnidon,  knireii,  files,  books,  &e.,  intended 

for  the  Ecqaimani,  ....  60 

1  bag  oontuniug  sitronomieal  initninients,  books,  Ac,  BO 

SeTenl  bigi  oontsining  bedding,  sogar  and  to,  guns, 

axes,  saws,  outUssee,  kettles,  pots  and  pans,  200 

lo  an  abonl  1627 
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CEAF.  xiL     Thi>,  with  the  tackling  and  iledgea,  nude  kltogrthtr 

a  toUldiBd  weight  of  &bont  8000  lbs,  tha  whole  being 

luhtd  down,  to  the  emallett  poeeible  compaM,  on  four 
flat-bottomed  Indian  eldght,  two  of  which  wen  dnwn 
hj  the  five  dogi,  aujeted  by  two  of  the  men,  the  other 
two  being  dragged  by  the  reat  of  the  party. 

It  wu  a  fine  dear  mild  day  when  they  atarted,  and 
they  found  the  traTelling  very  good  at  fint,  the  beaeh 
being  flat  and  the  ice  sufficiently  emooth  to  admit  of 
proceeding  with  fiuulity.  Fortune,  however,  eeldom 
faToun  Aretio  traTellere  long.  They  eoon  found  their 
bright  aky  oTercaat,  and  the  mild  breete  changed  into 
a  cold,  bitter,  fraaty  gale.  Uudar  theee  oireumBtaneea 
they  tniTelled  from  day  to  day,  enduring  itw  Btflioally 
aa  poMible,  and  making  np  to  aome  extent  for  their 
discomfort  while  traTelling  by  enjoying  th«ni«lTea  be* 
neatb  their  enow-bnrrows  during  the  few  hour*  allotted 
Fmt-bittaa  to  repote.  The  frost-biting  of  their  beet,  bowarer, 
"^"^  became  at  U*t  m  intolerable,  that  they  fell  opon  th« 

expedient  of  protecting  the  parte  moet  Tuluerable  by 
ineana  of  sundry  curious  and  original  kinde  of  ooTsr- 
ingi.  "  For  the  eyes,"  aaye  Kennedy,  "  we  had  gogglea 
of  glaw^  of  wire-gaiue,  of  otape,  or  of  plain  wood  with 
a  elit  in  the  centre,  in  the  manner  of  the  Beqnimanx. 
For  the  face,  some  had  cloth-matki,  with  neat  little 
crevicea  fi>r  the  mouth,  ikoe^  and  eyea;  othan  were 
muffled  ap  in  the  ordinary  chin-«l<rth,  and,  for  that 
inEcidDiii  moet  troubleeome  of  the  hcial  membera-~the  noae 
imiat.  (which  I  verily  beliere  waa  made  only  to  be  finsen),  a 
■trong  party,  with  our  alwaya  original  carpenter  at 
their  head,  had  gutta-percha  noeea,  lined  with  delicate 
soft  flannel,  which  warmed  one's  heart  to  look  at." 
Like  many  other  human  inventions,  these  contrivancea 
did  adraiiable  in  theory,  but  proved  complete  failures  in 
practice;  and  they  were  ultimately  ditearded  aa  nui- 
sances, with  the  exception  of  the  ohin-elotha  and 
gogelee,  which  held  their  ground  to  the  last. 
The  daily  routine  of  operations  was  aa  followB>-> 
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They  xom  at  lix,  but  did  not  tireu;  haTtng  slept  in  Cbat.  xn 

tbeiT  olothea,  that  opcniion  wu  rendered  unneceiaarf:     

then  they  brMk&tt«d ;  after  which  came  the  buodlii^ 
up  and  lashing  of  the  sledgea,  and  harneuing  the  dogs— 
the  latter  operalion  always  being  acoomplished  amidst 
considerable  nproar.  Then  came  the  start — the  comical  Rmilns  of 
bliaking  of  the  still  sleepy  eyelids,  and  the  sluggish  *"}•«"•)'• 
unwilling  motion  of  still  wearied,  and  but  half-roused 
limbs;  and  they  soon  left  the  night's  encampment  far 
behind,  M.  Keooedy  leading  the  way,  Mr,  Bellot  fol- 
lowing, and  the  party  in  a  string  bringing  up  the  rear. 
So  on  they  went,  orer  hill  and  dale  and  along  ehora 
from  morn  till  night,  stopping  eveiy  hoar  for  five 
tninutes  to  rest  the  men  and  breathe  the  dogs,  and 
halting,  when  opportunity  offered,  to  find  their  lati- 
tude and  longitude.  The  construction  of  a  snow-hnt, 
and  consumption  of  the  evening  meal,  concluded  the 
labours  of  the  day,  which  were  seldom  orer  before  nine 
or  ten  at  nighL 

On  the  6th  of  April,  the  &tigne  party  began  their 
retrograde  journey  to  the  ship.     At  this  point  they  putr  ntnm 
disoovered  a  strait  running  westward,  which  was  found 
to  separate  Korth  Bomerset  from  Boothia  Felix,  and 
waj  named   Bellot  Strait,  in  honour   of  the  gallant  Beilut  Stnit 
young  Frenchman,  who  had  secured  the  affectionate  ^'"'"'■^ 
regard  not  only  of  the  leader  of  the  partj:,  but  also  of 
all  the  men.     Thence  they  eroued  over  Tictoria  Strait 
to  Prince  of  Wales  Land,  naming  the  most  prominent 
headlands,  hays,  and    islands,  as  they  went  along. 
Nnmeroue  tracks  of  deer,  woUei,  bears,  and  musk-oxen 
were  seen,  but  none  of  the  animals  themselves,  except 
one  bear,  which  came  incantiously  close  to  the  snow- 
hat,  and  was  chased  away  by  the  dogs.    During  a  Snov-biiiid- 
great  portion  of  th;  jonmey,  they  were  much  annoyed 
by  snow-blindneaa^  caused  by  ths  fierce  glare  of  the 
snn  npon  the  snow,  and  this  was  rendered  all  the  more 
unbearable  by  the  sharp   winds  which   prevuled  M 
much,  and  dashed  the  drift  into  th«r  eyet.    The 
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CHAP.  Tit  country  over  which  they  travelled  wm  geiiei*llT  ftfj 

flat,  renderiDK  it  a  matter  of  no  Hmall  difficulty  to  krcp 

theit  westerly  course,  the  compasses  being  of  littU  a«« 
in  inch  cIom  proximity  to  the  magnetic  poU.  ThciT 
great  hope  in  traTelling  westward  was  that  they  should 
meet  with  a  sea  which  would  conduct  them  north- 
ward to  Cape  Walker,  and  bo  enable  them  to  aacer' 
I   taJD  whether  or  not  there  was  any  promising  wcstero 

~    nnel  or  stnit  through  which  Franklin  might  hare 

penetiated.  After  thirteen  days'  marching,  however, 
they  reached  the  hnndredtb  degree  of  west  longitnde 
without  meeting  with  the  wished-fbr  ocean,  to  it  waa 
resolved  to  turn  th«r  steps  northward.  "Being  now 
satisfied,"  says  Kennedy,  "  that  Sir  James  Boss  had,  in 
his  land  journey  along  the  western  shore  of  North 
Somerset  in  1649,  mistaken  the  very  low  and  level 
land  over  which  we  had  been  travelling  for  a  western 
sea,  I  felt  no  longer  justified  in  continuing  a  western 
course.  Whatever  passage  might  exist  to  the  south- 
west of  Cape  Walker,  I  felt  assured  must  now  be  on 
onr  north.  I  daermined,  therefore,  from  this  time 
forward,  to  direct  our  course  northward,  nntil  we 
■honid  bll  upon  some  channel  which  we  knew  must 
exist  not  far  from  n^  in  this  direction,  by  which 
Franklin  might  have  passed  to  the  south-west." 

The  weather  still  continued  boisterous  and  change- 
able.    The  channel  of  which  they  were  in  seBrch  was 

Brnptou  tt  nowhere  to  be  found.     Scurvy,  too,  began  to  show  itself 

^'  among  the  men,  so  it  wa*  resolved  to  turn  eastward 

again  and  proceed  towards  the  channel  laid  down  to 

the  east  of  Cape  Bunny,  which  they  resolved  to  follow 

up  to  Cape  Walker. 

During  the  march  they  met  several  herds  of  deer, 
and  succeeded  in  shooting  a  few  brace  of  ptarmigan. 
As  they  had  no  means  of  cooking  them,  however,  they 
adopted  the  pr«ctice,common  among  Indians,  of/rvmr^ 
them,  and,  while  in  this  state,  eating  them  raw ;  and 
we  are  assured  that  "a  froaen  ptarmigan,  after  a  bard 
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day'i  much,  ti  by  no  m«sni  an  unwelcoiae  ftddilion  to  chap.  xn. 

fin  Aretio  tnTeller'a  bill  of  font"     An  incident  of  a      ~^ 

kind  tb&t  night  h&re  turned  oat  lerious,  occnrred  «t 

thii  time. — "  Ai  I  wu  proceeding  in  adnDce  of  the 

pftrtf,"  tayz  Kennedy,  "  with  the  view  of  selecting  the 

moat  level  tisck  for  eleighs,  I  wu  alarmed  by  a  cry 

from  the  men  that  Kehard  Webb's  feet  were  froien. 

Sure  enough,  on  placing  the  poor  fellow  on  tha  eleigh,  ^J^'"'' 

and  (tripping  off  his  rooccstina,  both  feet  were  ae 

cold  u  two  Inmpa  of  ice,  and  one  already  ilightly 

froxan.    I  immediately  earned  the  men  to  form  a  circU 

roond  him  to  protect  him  from  the  wind,  while  John 

Smith  and  myself  proceeded  to  reetore  drculation  by 

rubhing  the  aSbcted  parts  well  orer  iritii  mow.    This 

done,  I  polled  ont  a  pair  of  warm  dry  moccaun*,  which 

I  always  carried  nnder  my  belt,  i^y  for  next  day's 

wear;  and  John  Smith  supplied  apairof  dryiocksont 

of  his  hoeom.    As  soon  as  these  had  been  draim  on, 

and  poor  Diokyplaced  on  his  legs  ag^n,  we  were  ready 

for  a  &esh  start,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  honr 

we  were  all  odcb  more  on  the  march,  and  our  patient 

as  lively  and  Tigoroos  as  ever." 

At  last  they  arrived  at  Cape  Walker.  Ita  bold  and  MrtnU 
oonspicuoos  hesdland  first  met  their  gaze  on  the  4th  of  wSior. 
May ;  but  here,  a*  at  Fury  Beach,  they  were  doomed 
to  meet  with  disappointment.  Not  a  sign  of  Franklio's 
•xpedition  having  visited  the  spot  was  to  be  met  with. 
Mr.  Bellot  carefully  followed  the  windings  of  th«  rough 
ice  outside  the  beach  in  order  to  have  a  commanding 
Tiew  of  the  clib,  while  Ur.  Kennedy  searched  along 
ahore,  but  all  without  saeaess.  Their  Stock  of  provi- . 
Hons  was  now  getting  veiy  low,  obliging  them  to  go  on 
short  allowance;  and,  to  make  it  last  longer,  they  fed 
the  d(^  from  this  time  forward  on  "old  leather  shoe^ 
and  bg-ends  of  bufblo  robeel"  Wesliould  feel  some- 
what inclined  to  charge  our  tiavellers  with  crnelty  to 
animslswhen  we  read  this,  were  we  not  fiirtlier  assured 
-    by  Mr.  Kennedy  that  they  not  only  lived,  but  thrived 
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CHAP,  xa  wonderfally  on  thiafood;  and  that  "one  old  mariing 

brute,  that  ha4  been  called  Boatamin,  by  the  men,  in 

oanaeqnetioe  of  hia  fieroe,  ill  natara,  never  seemed 
thoroi^hlj  to  «ijoy  hia  meote  till  put  apon  a  eooiM  of 
old  Bhoeel" 
JijMierr'oi  ^">™  thii  time  they  grew  wone  and  won*  with 
pmri^i,  eourvy,  but  were  much  revived  by  lighting  upon 
a  amall  depM  of  pnrviiion,  which  bad  been  left  near 
O^ie  HVlintock  by  Sir  Jamee  Eon  in  1S49.  Thie 
enaUed  them  to  atart  agun  with  ^gour  for  Whaler 
Point,  which  they  nached  on  the  ISth,  and  at  whidi 
place  they  remained  until  the  S7th,  making  &••  um  (4 
the  lime-Juiee,  etwiberriea,  dee.,  which  were  depoaited 
there.  Atbtt  being  anffleiently  restored,  they  ataitod 
OD  dieir  retam  to  the  ehip,  whieh  they  finaHy  teaehed 
on  the  30th  of  May,  having  been  abaent  ninety-Mven 
days,  daring  which  time  they  had  travened  aboat  1100 

Rriimi  hi  Nothing  now  rentahied  to  be  done  bnt  t«  get  the 
England,  ^ijjp  clear  of  the  ice  aa  soon  as  possible,  and  return  to 
Bngland.  This,  however,  was  not  easily  acoomplished. 
There  was  little  in  the  appearanos  of  ice  or  land  to 
indicate  that  Jane  had  arrived,  except  the  falling  hi  of 
some  of  the  snow-houses  which  had  been  erected  annind 
the  ship.  Qradually,  however,  the  fierce  glare  of  the 
dog-dftys  began  to  tell  npon  the  face  of  nature,  and 
finally  carried  all  before  it ;  liberating  them  frnia  the 
cold  embraces  of  Batty  Bay  on  the  6th  of  August. 
On  the  19th,  they  got  comparatively  clear  of  the  iee, 
and  finally  hoisted  their  sails  to  a  favouring  brefs^ 
which  soon  carrLed  them  into  the  broad  Atlantic,  and 
wafted  them  in  tafaty  to  the  shone  of  Britain,  wfajcb 
tiiey  reached  on  the  7th  of  Octobw. 

"  I  cannot,"  writes  Mr.  Kennedy,  at  the  eondnrfsn 
of  his  extremely  interesting  jonmal,  "elow  this  brtet 
narrative  of  a  voyage,  acoomplished  under  nnnsuai 
diffienltie^  and  in  the  absence  of  many  appliances 
possessed  by  others  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  an 
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ext«DUTe  eiplomtioQ  of  the  Arctic  Seu,  without  lecord-  chap.  ZIL 
ing  here,  firat,  mj  gnrtitude  to  the  Almightj  for  the  pro-  c„^^^^ 
tection  he  haa  in  hU  mere?  Touchufed  to  Q( ;  and  my  um  PiiiKa 
obligriion*  to  the  crew  of  our  little  Teasel,  bj  whoM  hardi-  Aibm't 
hood,  peiBeYeranee,  and  unifoim  good  conduct  alone,  we    ^^ 
were  enabled  to  effect  what  we  did.    To  Mr.  Bellot,  nij 
oonstADt  companion,  not  only  do  I  owe  the  most  valuable 
assistance  ftom  his  scientific  attaimnenta ;  but  his  amiable 
qualities  have  cemented  a  deep  peisonal  leffoi,  which  can 
end  onlj  with  my  life." 
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Sir  Bdirard  Bcleber*!  Pontion  and  Pnxpecti— Ne*  E 
'  '     "cQ  to  the  Americaiii — Betnm  of  CspUia  I 

1  of  tha  DiaaoTsrr  of  the  Korth-Wnt  Phctw 
.  .,  .,.™ n ....,;._  L^ — „  M'C3n« 


— iDJDrtica  to  the  Americaiii — Ketnm  of  CspUia  Id^efield, 
ud  News  of  tha  DiaooTerr  of  the  Korth-Weat  Vm 
Huntira  of  H'Glun'a  Vonge — HeetiuK  betiraen  1 


tod  Kellrt— Sir  B.  Belcher's  Squ»dron— More  Trsoea  of 
Fnnklio's  Boule  DiKOisred— Melancholj  Death  of  Liea- 
tenut  BeUot— Dr.  Bu'b  Betum  vith  News  of  the  DiKorerj 
of  P&rt  of  the  PnnkliD  Kxiieditiao,  uid  Aitidea  belongiiig 
to  Sir  J.  Pmiklui  and  Futj.  foojid  in  Uie  huuU  of  Um 
Etqaimanx. 

CHAP  sm.  AiffHODSH  the  expedition  under  Mr.  Kemedj  failed  to 

accompliih  the  prindpal  object  for  which  it  bad  been  fitted 

ont,  it  bad  done  BotfietiiiDg  in  the  way  of  adding  to  our 
knowledge  of  tbeoe  desolate  coute  in  a  gecfiraphical  point 
of  riew,  and  bad  brought  home  cheering  intelligence  of  the 
progress  of  the  searching  squsdlron,  which  uiled,  as  men- 
tioned at  the  beginning  of  the  last  chapter,  under  Sit 
Eiptditbm    Edward  Belcher,  and  which  had  proceeded  up  Wellington 
^^^,g     Channel  «o  earlj  aa  the  month  of  August  18CZ.    C^tun 
w^unaton    Eellet  hod  alw  been  snccMsfoI  in  advandng  toward! 
ChiiiBBL       Melville  Island,  wbidi  he  hoped  to  reach  before  the  winter 
set  in. 

In  the  begimung  of  1852,  various  rumouis  sroae  u  to 
tlie  bte  of  the  missing  ships.    One  of  these  ma  to  the 
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effect,  that  two  vessels,  supposed  to  be  the  Erebus  Mid  chap,  zin 

Terror.hadbeenseeiibyin  American  trader  set  fast  in  an  ^amm 
iceberg  in  the  North  Atlantic,  apparentlj  abandoned  1^  rccudiag 
their  crews.    Another,  was  the  stoij  (already  alladed  to)  Fiwum. 
inrented  b;  the  Esquimaux  interpreter  of  Sir  John  Boas, 
nbo  said  that  Franldin  and  his  crews  bad  been  murdered 
at  an  Esquimaox  settlement  at  WoUtenholme  Sound,  on 
the  north  of  Baffin's  Bay.    The  story  was  believed  1^ 
Sir  John  Boss  liimself,  and  obtained  some  credence  tor 
a  time,  but  was  proved  afterwards  to  be  a  men  fUuica- 

In  consequence  of  this  last  rumoni,  however.  Lady  ingicSdd 
Franklin  refitted  the  Isabel  screw-steamet,  and  sent  her  E-p-uuon. 
out  under  Commander  Inglefield,  R.IT.,  to  aaceitaiu  the 
truth  of  the  st«ry.  Aftei  an  absence  of  four  months,  he 
returned,  having  mode  a  minute  examination  of  both 
coagia  of  Baffin's  Bay  and  the  settlement  at  Wolstenholme 
Sound,  without  disccvering  anything  to  indicate  the  occur- 
rence of  such  a  tia^cal  event  there. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  18B3,  three  expeditions  Naw  Eip*. 
were  fitted  out,  pMlly  to  continue  the  search,  and  partly  '"''"'>* 
to  reinforce  the  vessels  already  in  the  field  of  action.  The 
Batllesnake,  nnder  Commander  Trollope,  and  the  Isabel 
screw-steamer —  again  refitted  by  Lady  Franklin,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Mr.  Kennedy— sailed  for  Behting's 
StTMte,  in  order  to  aury  supplies  to  Captains  CoUinson  and 
M'Clure.  Hr.  Rae  was  again  despatehed  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Boothia,  to  make  a  fiirther  examination  of  the  coast  in 
that  quarter;  and  Commander  Inglefield  was  sent  to 
BarroVs  Stnits  with  the  Phceniz  and  the  Lady  Franklin, 
to  reinforce  Uie  squadron  under  Sir  E.  Belcher.  Mr. 
Qtinnell,  of  New  York,  also  fitted  out  an  expedition,  and 
sent  it  to  explore  the  passagea  leading  out  of  BafGb's  Bay 
into  the  unknown  ocean  around  the  Pole. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  perhaps,  to  make  a  injnriie*  to 
few  remarks  on  the  injustice  which  has  been  done  to      " 
America  by   England,   in   regard  to  the  discoveries  in 
Wellington  Channel   during  the  autumn   of  1850.      In 
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CHAP.  xm.  Septembei  of  tbkt  jeu,  the  Temeli  ient  out  I9  Hr. 

Qrnmell  of  New  Tork  weie  CArried  northwards  and  ap 

th«  channel,  part  all  tha  pointi  hitherto  diaeoTered, 
until  they  reached  Ut  70"  85',  when  thef  nn  land 
to  the  north,  which  wai  named  OriruuB  Land  hj 
Lieutenant  De  Baven,  who  connnanded  tha  axpedi* 
tion.  The  following  jrear  (1801),  thia  tame  land  waa 
aeen  hj  Captain  Fenny,  and  named  hy  him  Albert 
Latii.  Of  eouTM  it  waa  auppoiad  by  the  Americana 
that  whan  the  &ot  waa  made  known  that  thii  land 
had  been  discovered  by  De  Haven  about  eight  montht 
before  it  waa  reached  by  Oaptain  Penny,  the  name  of 
"  Albert"wonld  be  dropped,  and  that  of  "OrinneU"inb> 
•titutcd.  Ihia,  hovraver,  waa  not  done.  A  atrange, 
and,  certainly,  not  a  very  honourable  feeling  of  jealousy 
ThaBrttbta  aeems  to  have  induced  the  Admiralty  and  tba  Qeo- 
Adininiir.  graphical  Sodety  to  abut  theit  eye*  to  the  fact  that 
the  discovery  of  thia  land  waa  due  to  the  American^ 
that  it  waa  proved  to  have  been  by  them  diwovered, 
by  the  official  report  of  Lieutenant  De  Haven— a 
gentleman  who,  we  have  every  reaaon  to  believe,  waa 
eminently  qualified  for  the  aervica  in  which  he  waa 
engaged — by  the  journal  of  Dr.  Kane,  the  narrative  of 
Mr.  Qriffin,  and  the  loge  of  the  American  ahipa;  and, 
□otwitlistanding  all  this,  the  disputed  territory  now 
■tanda  on  the  English  maps  aa  Albert  Land.  To  enter 
into  mlnnte  particulars  regarding  this  matter,  ia  im- 
CiAKiel  possible  here.  The  question  is  token  up  and  fully 
l>uiphieL  elaborated  in  a  pamphlet  by  Colonel  Peter  Force,  who 
■hows,  very  claarly,  that  the  honour  of  the  discoveiy 
of  Qrinnell  Land  is  due  to  the  American  flag.  Among 
other  things  that  strike  ns,  in  reading  thia  pamphlet, 
ia  the  somewhat  cool  and  presumptnoui  way  in  which 
it  is  assumed  that  the  land  discovered  by  De  Haven 
was  Baillie  Hamilton  Island,  thereby  insinuating  that 
that  gentleman,  though  an  able  officer  in  the  American 
navy,  was  incompetent  to  ascertain  his  true  position. 
It  was  attempted  also  to  show  that  this  same  land  was 
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diKorerod  bj  C^it^  Omnunnej  on  the  2Sth  of  chap.  xiii. 
Augatt  1850— an  attempt  which  hu,  however,  been 
fnurtnted  bj  that  gentlemui'B  own  jonnutl,  which 
aswits  thftt  on  th&t  i^j  no  luid  wu  Tisible  north- 
It  is  deepl;  to  be  regretted  tiutt  bo  nnjuetitiBblB  an 
attempt  should  have  been  made  to  advance  the  gloij 
of  the  British  Sag  at  the  expense  of  the  Btripea  and 
itarB  of  America,  There  ia  too  much  of  this  feeling 
of  jealous  rivalry  between  na  already ;  bnt  we  feel  eft- 
■nred  that  the  British  nation  does  not  sympathise  with 
this  dishonourable  action,  which  has  been  done  (we 
hope  in  ignorance)  nnder  the  sanction  of  the  British 
Government — an  action  which  reflects  all  the  more  dis- 
credit upon  those  engaged  in  it,  when  we  consider  that 
it  biota  from  the  map  of  North  America  the  name  of  a 
man  whose  philanthropic  eOorts  in  behalf  of  our  long- 
loet  countryman,  Bir  John   Franklin,  are  beyond  all 

In  the  autumn  of  1853  the  deep  interest  of  the  nation  Hen  oriiia 
was  once  more  aroused  by  the  Mrival  of  Captain  Ingle-  ^''^JJ'Jf 
field  (tf  the  Ph<enix  witii  despatches  from  the  Arctic  rumft. 
R^ons,  conveying  the  intelligence  that  the  North-West 
Panage  had  at  length  been  discovered  by  Captain  M'CIure 
of  the  Inveetigater,  who  had  passed  through  Behring's 
Strata  and  sailed  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  most 
westerly  discoveries  made  from  the  eastern  side  of  America, 
at  which  point  he  was  ftozen  up,  and  where  hia  ship  was 
finally  abandoned.    No  vessel  has  yet  made  the  entire  Fintmu 
passage ;  but,  from  the  two  extreme  points  of  discovery  !tl|J,^  [|,, 
oo   either   side,   parties   from   the   Investigator  walked  Nonii-wat 
over  the  frozen  ocean ;  and  Lieutenant  Crciswell,  the  r'»»"e». 
bearer   of  despatches   from    Captain    M'CIure,   is   the 
first  who  has  sailed  from  England,  entered  Behring's 
Stnuta,  and  returned  again  to  England  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  having  thus  passed  through  the  far-famed,  much- 
■ought-afler,  and  at  length  discovered,  North-Weet  Pas- 
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CHAP.  xiiL      A»  &  detailed  account  of  this  event  cannot  bat  provs 

deeply  iutereetJDg  to  all  clauea  of  reader*,  we  shall 

endeavotir  to  lay  before  them  aa  connected  a  narrative 
ai  ponible,  quoting,  aa  occasion  nay  require  from  the 
public  detpatchea  and  newspapera. 
riiiiia»n  It  will  be  remembered  tliat  Oipt^na  ColtinKm  and 

'nlU'ih^s''"  M'Clure  suled  for  Behring'a  8traila  in  18S0,  through 
i-uiiT  j'K*.  which,  in  connection  with  the  Plorer  and  Herald,  they 
endearoured  to  paw,  but  without  Buccess,  except  in  the 
case  ofthernTeetigatov(CaptaEn  M'Clure),  which  was Isit 
seen  on  the  4th  August  18G0,  bearing  gallantly  into  the 
heart  of  the  "  Polar  pack."  The  Enterprise  (Captain 
Collinson)  finding  it  impossible  to  follow,  sailed  to 
Hong-Kong,  and  wintered  there ;  but  in  Slay  1851  re- 
turned to  Behring'B  StraitH,  and  succeeded  in  entering 
the  ice.  The  Plover  remained  at  Port  Clarence  aa  a 
reserve  for  these  two  vessels  to  fall  back  upon,  while  the 
Herald  returned  to  England.  From  that  date  we  renuuned 
in  ignorance  of  the  fate  of  these  two  vessels,  until  the 
airival  of  the  Pbccnii,  in  1SS3,  put  us  in  possession  of  the 
despatches  of  Captain  M'Clure,  and  assured  us  of  the 
safety  of  the  Investigator. 

On  parting  company  with  the  Herald  in  Behring's 
Straits  in  July  I860,  Captain  M'Clure  stood  to  the 
north-north-west  with  a  fresh  breeze,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  the  ice,  which  was  accomplished  on  the 
Oit^kod  br  Sd  of  August  During  several  days,  the  Investigator 
battled  with  the  foe — now  borii^  through  densely- 
packed  masses,  and  then  winding  among  the  lanes 
which  opened  here  and  there  as  the  currents  or  winds 
acted  upon  the  pack;  occasionally  they  struck  with 
considerable  violence,  but  succeeded  at  length  in  round- 
ing Point  Barrow,  and  discovered  clear  water  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  7th— so  far  a-bead,  however,  that  it 
could  only  be  seen  from  the  "  crow's  nest."  Hundreds 
of  walrusjes  were  seen  huddled  together  on  the  ice  like 
sheep  in  a  fold. 
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" The  wind,"  writes  M'Clure,  "almost  immediately  chap.  XIIL 
foiling,  the  Ijoate  were  all  manned,  and  towing  com- 
menced  amid  songe  and  cheen,  which  continued  with 
unabated  good  humour  for  six.  kourt,  when  their  labo- 
riouB  work  was  brought  to  a  aarcessful  termination. 
Being  in  perfectly  clear  water  ia  Smith's  Bay,  a  light 
air  apringing  up,  we  worked  to  the  eastward.  At  two 
A.M.  of  the  8th,  being  off  Point  Drew,  sent  Mr.  Court 
(second  master)  on  shore  to  erect  a  caim,  and  bury  a 
notice  of  our  having  passed.  Upon  landing,  we  were  xtei  with 
met  by  three  natives,  who  st  first  wero  very  timid;  """*■ 
but  npon  exchanging  signs  of  friendship,  which  con- 
sisted of  raising  the  arms  three  times  over  the  head, 
they  approached  the  boat,  and  after  the  pleasant  salu- 
tation of  rubbing  noses,  became  very  communicative ; 
when,  by  the  assistance  of  our  valuable  interpreter,  Mr. 
Miertsching,  we  found  the  tril>e  consisted  often  tents 
(this  being  the  only  approach  to  their  numbers  he 
could  obtain),  that  they  had  arrived  only  three  days 
previously,  and  that  they  hold  communication  with  a 
party  inland,  who  trade  with  the  Russian  Fur  Com- 
pany. The  evening  before,  they  had  observed  ns,  but 
could  not  imagine  what  large  trees  were  moving  about 
(our  masts),  and  all  the  tribe  had  assembled  on  the 
beach  to  look  at  them,  when  they  agreed  that  it  was 
something  very  extraordinaiy,  and  left  the  three  men 
who  met  the  boat,  to  watch  t  They  also  gave  the 
pleasing  intelligence  that  we  should  find  open  water 
along  the  coast  from  about  three  to  five  miles  distant 
during  the  summer:  that  the  heavy  ice  very  seldom  iniomiiiLoa 
came  in,  or  never  left  the  land  &rther  than  at  present :  [^i^"' 
that  they  did  not  know  if  there  were  any  islands  &rther 
north,  as  they  fijund  it  impossible  to  go  in  their  ka- 
yacks,  when  in  punuit  of  seals,  forther  than  one  day's 
journey  to  the  main  ice,  and  then  the  lanes  of  water 
allowed  of  their  proceeding  three  qijarten  of  a  day 
farther,  which  brought  them  to  very  large  and  high 
ice.  with  not  space  enough  in  any  part  of  it  to  allow 
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CHAP.  UIL  their  ksyscks  to  enter.    Tha  probable  diBl«no«,  Mr. 

Miertaching  therefore  eatimatos,  from  hi«  knowledg*  of 

the  Bsquimaux  habiti,  to  be  aboat  forty  mileB  off-ehore, 
and,  from  nhat  I  have  teen  of  the  jwck,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  this  is  perfectly  correct,  for  a  raore  unbroken 

U'Cinn't  The  natiTU  who  were  here  met  with  had  spent  their 

gSrfinr""  li'ee  between  the  Coppermine  Ri»er  and  Point  B&rrow, 
*iiiukJin.  jnj^  bom  the  circunutance  of  their  not  having  met 
with  any  of  Franklin'i  party,  Capt»n  M'CLure  con- 
cluded that  they  could  not  have  been  loat  on  thete 
abores.  "  The  coast,"  says  he,  "  ia  inhabited  through- 
out, and  the  natives  are,  to  all  appearance,  a  kind  and 
merry  race ;  and,  when  we  gave  them  preseuta,  through 
the  medium  of  the  interpreter,  we  told  them  that  ve 
were  looking  for  our  lost  brothers,  and  if  they  saw  any 
white  men  in  diatrese,  they  were  to  be  very  kind,  to 
which  they  auented  by  saying  that  they  would,  and 
give  them  '  plenty  of  deer's  flesh.'" 

So  narrow  waa  the  pasaage  of  open  water  between 
the  ice  and  the  shore,  along  which  the  Investigator  had 
to  paia,  that  she  had  great  difficulty  sometimes  in  tack- 
ing,— requiring  to  do  so,  in  some  places,  nearly  evety 
ten  minutes  ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  they  actually  took 
flhip  uncSia  the  ground  while  "  in  stays."  Fortunately,  the  bottom 
'*"""  was  eoft  clay,  and  they  hove  off  ag^n  immediately. 
Oradually,  however,  the  lane  widened,  the  reaches  be> 
came  longer  and  longer,  and  all  apprehenaion  of  being 
forced  on  ahore  waa  soon  over.  On  the  lOtb,  they 
poaaed  the  mouth  of  the  Colville  Biver,  whose  influence 
waa  found  ta  extend  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  out  to 
seal  the  sur&ce,  at  that  distance  from  shore,  being  of 
a  dirty  mud  colour,  and  scarcely  salt.  At  this  part  of 
the  coast,  they  Bgn in  fell  in  with  natives,  who  came  off 
in  two  baidart  to  the  number  of  thirty.  A  very  ani- 
mated and  carious  scene  ensued. — A  vignrons  barter 
was  immediately  commenced,  after  the  cariosity  of  tha 
wondering  Esquimaux  with  re^td  to  the  ship  waa 
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MtUfied.  Their  itnitatiTS  propenuty  naa  nther  oddly  chap,  xiil 
brought  into  play  during  the  traffic  Seeing  the  sailon  ^~" 
cut  the  tobMco  into  pieces,  to  giye  in  exchange  for 
■almon-trout,  they  at  once  b^an  to  do  the  same  with 
the  fiahl  but  were  soon  cheeked  in  thii,  and  wen 
obliged  to  BQCOumb  to  tha  white  men.  Daring  tha  intanrttDc 
alterniMn,  wliile  atanding  along  a  low  flat  island,  a  paii^^'^^. 
of  lealakin  inexpreaaiblea  were  obserred  fluttering  hata  mM"^ 
the  top  of  a  pole,  held  up  by  a  number  of  natifee,  who 
took  thia  method  of  intimating  their  deaire  to  receive 
ft  visit.  In  obedience  to  the  ngnal,  tha  boata  were 
lowered,  and  pulled  in  to  the  shore.  The  Esquimaux 
Bpp«ared  to  r^ret  their  temerity,  however,  for  on  the 
near  approach  of  the  sailoTB,  tha  inexpreuibles  were 
dropt,  and  the  whole  tribe  fled.  As  usual,  however, 
they  regained  coarage  on  observing  the  friendly  geaticn- 
lations  of  the  white  men,  and  soon  approached  them, 
toBungup  their anni, and  making otheraigna  of  friead- 
ahip ;  ending  at  laat  by  rabbing  noaes  with,  and  afleo- 
tionately  embtBcing,  the  gallant  tars.  Thme  poor 
people  had  never  seen  white  men  before :  they  had  DO 
article  of  European  manufacture  about  their  persons, 
sad  spent  their  lives  in  hunting  walmases  and  seala  on 
these  low  islands  during  the  summer  montha — retirii^ 
to  their  warm  reaidences  on  the  mainland  during 
winter.  After  holding  some  communication  nitb  them, 
through  the  medium  of  the  interpreter,  Captain  M'Clare 
left  them,  having  fint  made  them  a  few  presents,  and, 
among  other  things,  a  boat's  ensign,  in  commemoration 
of  the  first  man-of-war  whose  flag  has  floated  over  these 
sterile  regions.  The  magnificence  of  this  latter  gift  quite 
satouDded  them,  and  caused  them  to  rush  tnmnltu- 
onsly  to  their  canoes  to  carry  it  off  to  their  women, 
who  were  encamped  on  another  island  cloie  at  hand. 

Coasting  along,  as  they  found  opportunity,  they  ad- 
Ysnced  slowly — sometimes  in  clear,  sometimes  in  fi^gy 
weather — sometimes  with  much,  and  sometimes  with 
little  water,  till  the  morning  of  the  13tli,  when  the 
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t  ice  clowd  round,  and  heiDmed  them  in  completely.  In 
thii  dilemnu,  theboatewera  sent  toeoand,  and  Bliortly 
returned,  reporting  &  prftcticable  paasage  in  three 
fathoma  water.  Un  fortunately,  the;  hit  on  a  spot  with 
only  two  and  a  half  fothome,  and  so  were  aoon  bat 
a-grannd.  As  it  turned  out,  however,  the  bottom  waa 
inndy,  ao  that  no  damage  was  done  to  the  ahip;  but, 
unfortunately,  one  of  the  wbale  boata,  which  contained 
part  of  the  cargo  taken  out  to  lighten  the  vesael,  upset, 
and  eleven  csaka  of  salt  beef  were  loat.  This  waa  a 
aerious  lou  at  iuch  a  time.  After  five  hooTs'  hard 
work,  they  got  once  more  into  deep  water. 

In  this  way,  they  continued  to  coast  along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  pack  for  about  four  or  five  hundred  miles, 
when  it  became  somewhat  more  open,  and  it  was  re- 
solved to  shape  a  course  to  the  north-north-west  for 
Banks'  I«nd.  In  doing  this,  however,  they  were  fre- 
quently obliged  to  alter,  and  often  to  retrace  their 
conne,  owing  to  the  deceptive  nature  of  tha  lanes  of 
water,  and  the  perplexing  fogs  that  constantly  pro- 
vailed,  obliging  them  to  proceed  chiefly  by  soundinga. 
On  the  Slet  of  August,  they  passed  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  Biver,  and  made  the  Pelly  Islands.  Soon 
after,  they  reached  Warren  Point,  where  natives  were 
seen  on  the  shore ;  and  as  Captain  M'Clnre  wished  to 
forward  despatches  by  them,  if  possible,  to  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company's  posts  on  the  Mackenzie,  the 
boats  were  ordered  ouL  Capt»n  M'Clure  believed 
the  natives  to  have  been  in  connection  with  these 
posts,  snd  expected  a  friendly  reception  f,-om  them, 
"  Qreat,  therefore,"  says  he,  "  was  my  surprise,  upon 
approaching  the  beach,  to  find,  instead  of  being  greeted 
by  the  usual  friendly  signs,  that  two  savages,  with 
gesticulations  the  most  menacing,  having  bended  bows, 
with  arrows  on  their  strings,  and  one  with  a  Urge 
knife,  which  he  brandiahed  most  significantly,  waved 
as  off  Taking  no  heed  of  these  hostile  demonsti«- 
tions,  we  pulled  in  *,  they  -ntTcated,  yelling  furionsly. 
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Upon  onr  reauhing  the  beach,  we  made  the  same  li^s  CHAP,  xiii 
of  friendship  which  we  had  used  with  the  Esquimaux  ' — 
furtherweit,  but  without  anjr  effect,  until  joinMl  by  the 
interpreter,  who  wu  in  full  native  costume.  Thi* 
gave  them  confidence,  and,  upon  his  explaining  onr 
friendly  intentions,  they  approached ;  but  when  within 
alMot  thirty  yards,  remarking  aome  muskets  which  the 
l>oat'B  crew  had,  their  fury  revived.  To  padfy  them, 
they  were  laid  npon  the  ground,  where  they  became 
the  object  of  a  cautiouB  examination.  Still  unsatisfied, 
they  beckoned  to  take  them  to  the  boat.  Seeing  that 
nothing  short  of  this  would  allow  of  any  communtca* 
tion,  I  sent  them  away,  when  they  approached,  and 
permitted  us  to  examine  their  bows  and  arrows." 

It  was  found  that  these  Esquimaux  had  no  com- 
munication with  the  MackeoKie,  in  consequence  of 
their  being  at  war  with  Iha  neighbouring  tribes,  and 
having  had  sereral  skirmishes  with  the  Indians  of  thst 
quarter.  This  may  in  some  measure  acconnt  for  their 
fierce  dispositions — so  very  different  from  those  pre- 
viously met  with.  A  flat  braaa  button  was  observed 
suspended  from  the  ear  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  this 
tribe,  and  on  being  questioned  as  to  where  he  got  tt, 
he  replied,  that  "  it  had  been  taken  from  a  white  man 
who  had  been  killed  by  one  of  hia  trilte.  Xhe  white 
man  belonged  to  a  party  which  had  landed  at  Point 
Warren,  and  there  bnilt  a  house;  nobody  knew  bow 
they  came,  as  they  had  no  boat ;  but  they  went  inland. 
The  man  killed  had  strayed  from  the  party,  and  he  flcnnnitDrjr 
(the  chief)  and  his  son  had  buried  him  upon  a  hill  at  ^^^dr '  * 
a  littia  distance."  Ifo  aatis£ictory  or  intelligible  reply  "iiiiBmrn. 
could  be  got  as  to  when  this  event  occurred.  Captain 
H'Olure  remained  at  this  place  for  a  short  time  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter,  but  only  found  two  huts,  which, 
from  the  rottenness  of  the  wood  of  which  they  were 
bnilt,  appeared  to  be  of  a  very  old  date  indeed.  The 
grave  of  the  white  man  was  not  found. 

Allalongthiacoastjthey  mat  with  parties  of  natives, 
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CIIAP.  XHL  who  almoat  iuTftriably  Bhoned  &  hoatila  front  rat  tliur 

fint  ftppcaraoce,  and  u  inTuUblj  became  amicabla 

after  a  liLtU  coquetting.     In  thMt  inUr?iewt,  they  had 
frequently  curioni  acenes,  opecuaUy  in  the  diitribution 
of  preaenta  to  Mine  nativei  near  Cape  Btithunt,  who 
could  acarcely  b«  reatrained  when  the  gaudy  gifta  wan 
niB  iDtB-      preaentad  to  their  longing  eyea.     Mr.  Uiertaofaing,  tb« 
Inii'ced  la    ■"^T'^^"')  ^^  always  of  the  greateat  uh  on  theaa 
renuin  vitta  occaaioDB,  and  won  ao  much  the  eateeiu  of  one  oM 
m>i^'^     chie(  that,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  he  prayed  him 
to  stay  with  tha  tribe  for  erer ;  and,  by  way  of  induce- 
tnent  to  do  ao,  presentad  him  with  hia  daughtsr,  k 
protty  girl  of  about  fifteen,  to  be  hie  wiEa,  aaaaring  him, 
at  the  aamo  time,  that  a  tent,  and  all  the  etceteru  of 
an  Eaquimanx  ettabliahment,  should  be  giren  to  him 
along  with  her  1    They  were  frequently  invited  to  par- 
take of  native  hoapitality  in  the  ^ap*  of  roasted  whala 
and  Teniaon,  beudea  salmon,  blubber,  and  other  Arctio 
delkades. 

Great  numbers  of  whalei  wars  seen  about  this  tim^ 
and  a  Polar  bear  waa  also  observed  on  a  fragment  <rf 
ice.      On  the  0th  of  September,  the  hopes  of  the 
navigators  were  suddenly  raised,  and  as  speedily  cast 
down  again,  in  the  following  manner; — "The  weather, 
which  had  been  aquallf,  aocompauied  by  a  thick  fog 
during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  cleared  towards  noon, 
when  a  large  volume  of  iinoke  waa  obserTed  about 
twelve  miles  south-west.     ...     As  diveia  opiniona 
Rope*  nd-    vera  in  drculation  respecting  its  probable  otuse,  and 
mrl'^"°*   '''*  ice-m»t«  having  positively  reported  that  ftoni  tha 
doan.  crow's  nest  beoould  distinguish  several  persona  moving 

about,  dressed  in  white  ehirta,  and  obaerved  some  white 
tents  in  the  hollow  of  the  cliff,  I  certainly  had  every 
reason  to  im^ne  they  were  a  party  of  Europeaos  in 
distress,  convinced  that  no  travellers  would  remuo  for 
so  long  a  period  as  we  had  remarked  the  smoke,  for 
their  pleasure:  therefore,  to  satisfy  myself  equally  aa 
othara,  I  determined  to  send  a  boat  on  shore,  as  it  wu 
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now  calm.    Tlie  first  whale  boat,  under  Lieutenant  chap.  ziti. 

Creatwell,  with  Dr.  Arm*lTi>ng  and  Mr.  MiertMbing,       

waa  deapatched  to  examine  into  the  cause,  who,  on  their 
retDTn,  reported  the  smoke  to  emanate  from  fifteen 
amall  roonDds  of  Tolcanio  appeannce,  occupying  a 
space  of  about  fifty  yards,  the  place  strongly  impreg-  Vokula 
nated  with  aulphur,  the  lower  mounds  being  about  i"™"^ 
thirty  feet  above  the  eea-ievel,  the  highest  about  fiftj 
feet.  The  land  in  ite  vicinity  was  blue  clay,  much 
intersected  with  ravinu  and  deep  wateieourseB,  vary- 
ing in  elevation  from  300  to  000  feet :  the  mark  of  a 
reindeer  was  traced  to  a  small  pond  of  water  immedi- 
ately above  the  mounds.  Notice  of  our  having  landed 
naa  left,  which  would  not  long  remain,  as  the  cliff  is 
evidently  rapidly  crumbling  away.  Thus  the  mystery 
of  the  white  shirts  and  tents  was  most  satb&ctorily 
explained." 

At  four  A.M.  of  the  6th,  they  were  off  the  email 
islands,  near  Cape  Pany,  bearing  north-east-by-nortli, 
with  a  fine  westerly  breese.  The  same  day,  high  land 
was  observed  on  the  port-bow,  on  the  western  shore  of 
which  the  main  body  of  the  ice  rested.  This  was  the  Hnr  land 
first  sight  obtained  of  terra  ineogntta.  Hitherto  they  *i«»"™'- 
had  been  sailing  along  a  shore  which  had  in  former 
years  been  surveyed,  on  foot  and  in  boats,  by  Fianklin, 
Back,  Dease,  Simpson,  and  others ;  although,  indeed, 
theirs  was  the  first  ihip  that  had  sailed  in  these 
waters ;  but  the  land  which  now  appeared  to  them  on 
the  left  bow  was  quite  new.  Accordingly,  they  hove  Butng-i 
to ;  and,  with  the  first  whale  boat  and  cutter,  landed  J^ll^^^j^ 
and  took  possession  in  the  name  of  Her  Moat  Oiadons 
Majesty,  calling  it  "  Baring's  Island,"  in  honour  of  the 
first  lord  of  the  Admiralty.  The  south  cape  of  this 
land  was  a  fine  bold  headland,  rising  almost  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  height  of  about  a  thousand  feet,  and  wm 
named  "  Lord  Nelson's  Head."  The  latitude  was  found 
to  he  71"  6'  north,  longitude  183°  O'  west.  A  note  of 
their  progress  being  depodted  here,  they  returned  to 
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I.  the  ihip  and  sailed  along  the  easUm  coast,  ■■  being 
freer  from  ice  than  that  on  the  vest.  It  was  after- 
wards  found  that  the  island  now  taken  possession  of 
WM  the  one  whose  extreme  aorth-eastem  shore  had 
been  bintly  seen  and  ntuned  "  Banlu'  I^nd"  hj  Panr 
in  1820. 

"  We  observed,"  writes  M'Clure,  "  numerous  traces 
of  rein-deer,  hare,  and  wild-fowl;  moes,  and  diver*  spe- 
cies of  wild-flowers,  were  also  in  great  abundance; 
manjr  specimens  of  them,  eqasllf  as  of  other  subjects 
of  interest  to  the  naturalist,  were  selected  with  much 

>  care  by  Dr.  Armstrong.  From  an  elevation  obtained 
of  about  SOO  feel,  we  had  a  fine  view  towards  the  inte- 
rior, which  was  well  clothed  with  moss,  givinga  verdant 
appearance  to  the  ruiges  of  hills  that  rose  gradually  to 
between  SOOO  and  3000  feet,  intersected  with  ravinee, 
which  must  convey  a  copious  supply  of  water  to  a  large 
lake  titnated  in  the  centre  of  a  wide  plain,  about  fifUen 
niilee  distant:  the  sight  to  seaward  was  favourable  in 
the  extreme;  open  water,  with  a  very  small  quanti^ 
of  ice,  for  the  dibtance  of  full  forty  miles  towards  the 
east,  insured  good  progress  in  that  direction.  The 
weather  becoming  fc^gy,  onr  lead  was  the  only  guide 
until  ten  A.11.  of  the  9th;  it  then  cleared  for  a  short 
time,  when  land  was  observed  to  the  eastward,  about 
fifteen  miles  distant,  extending  to  the  northward  as  &r 
as  the  eye  could  reach.     The  mountuns  in  the  interior 

'^  are  lofty  and  snow-covered,  while  the  low  ground  is 
quite  free.  Several  very  remarkable  peaks  were  dis- 
cernible, apparently  of  volcanic  origin.  This  discovery 
was  named  Prince  Albert's  Land.  .  .  .  The  wind 
becoming  bir,  and  weather  clearing,  all  the  studding- 
sails  were  set,  with  the  hope  of  reaching  Barrow's 
Strait,  from  which  we  were  now  distant  about  seventy 
milea.  The  water  was  tolerably  deer  in  that  direction, 
although  much  ice  was  lying  against  the  western  land ; 
.  ,  .  much  loose  ice  was  also  in  motion,  and, 
ti'hile  endeavouring  to  run  between  two  floes,  at  the 
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TBte  of  four  knot*,  thej'  closed  bo  rapidly,  one  upon  CH*P  miL 

either  beam,  that  our  way  was  inttantlj'  stopped,  and       

the  vessel  lifted  considerablj ;  in  this  posiUon  we  were 
retained  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  pressure  cased, 
and  we  proceeded.  Our  advance  was  of  short  duration, 
as  at  two  p.n.  tha  wind  suddenly  shifted  to  the  north- 
east, and  began  to  freshen;  the  water,  which  a  few 
hours  previous  had  excited  san^ine  hopes  of  a  good 
run,  became  soon  so  thickly  studded  with  floes,  tbst  BaMbylch 
a1)ont  four  p.m.  there  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  the 
ship  freed;  this  by  mncfa  exertion  was  however  effected 
until  two  a.m.  of  the  14lh,  when  we  were  beset." 

Prom  this  time  forward,  baffling  winds  and  impen»-  BiffliDB 
trabia  floes  of  ice  conspired  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  "'"^ 
Investigator.  They  frequently  ran  great  risk  of  being 
cut  in  two,  or  crushed  by  the  rushes  of  ice  which  assailed 
them  in  the  narrow  strait  along  which  they  were  sail- 
ing; andmorethanonce  the  good  ship  was  placed  in  one 
of  those  terrible  predicamenla  in  which  man's  power  is 
vain,  and  the  Arm  of  God  alone  can  save.  But  that  Arm 
was  not  wanting  in  the  time  of  need,  and  the  vessel  was 
carried  forward  in  safety  till  the  17th  of  September, 
when  the  wind,  which  had  been  light,  gradually  died 
away,  and  they  were  almost  immediately  beset.  "  There 
were  several  heavy  floes  in  the  vicinity ;  one,  full  six 
miles  in  length,  passed  »t  the  rate  of  two  knots,  crush- 
ing everylhiug  Uiat  impeded  its  progress,  and  grazed 
our  starboard-bow.  Fortunately,  there  was  but  young  uunw 
ice  upon  the  opposite  side,  which  yielded  to  the  pres-  ""p* 
sure;  had  it  otherwise  occurred,  the  vessel  must  inevit- 
ably have  been  cut  asunder.  In  the  afternoon,  we  se- 
cured toa  modentelysized  piece,drewitig  eight  bthoms, 
which  appeared  to  offer  a  feir  refuge,  and  from  which 
we  never  afterwords  parted." 

To  this  lump  of  ice  the  Investigator  clung  with  the 
tenacity  of  a  bosom-friend,  and  followed  it,  literally, 
through  tiiick  and  thin  I  There  is  something  almost 
ludicrous,  as  well  as  striking,  in  H'Clure's  account  of 
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CHAP.  xnL  their  connexion  with  this  bit  of  iea.    "  It  conveyed 

ni,"  (Bfi  hey  "  to  OUT  &Tthest  north-out  position,  lat. 

73°  t  north,  long.   117°   IC  welt,   back  rooad   th« 
Princes*  Roysl  lalinda;  pMsed  the  l>rgeat  within  600 
Eitrutdi.     yards  to  Ut  72°  43*  north,  long.  118°  49'  west,  return- 
M^  u  ^   'OB  "Ions  t^fl  <»ut  of  Pnnce  Albert's  Land,  and  finall; 
kuK.  freecing  in  at  lat.  75"  BO'  north,  long.  117°  GS'  weat, 

npon  the  30th  of  September,  during  which  circumnan- 
gation  we  received  many  levere  nipa,  and  were  fre- 
quently driTen  close  to  the  shore,  from  wbicli  our  deep 
biend  kept  us  oC  To  avoid  eepaiation,  we  had  eacnred 
with  two  streaai-cable*,  one  chain,  two  ux  and  two  (iv«- 
inch  hawseia.  As  our  exposed  position  rendered  evety 
precaution  necessaiy,  we  got  upon  deck  twelve  tnontha* 
provisions,  with  tentt,  wtum  clothing,  &c^  and  issued 
to  each  pereon  a  pair  of  carpet-boota  and  a  blanket-bag, 
so  that  iu  the  event  of  any  emergency  rendering  it  im- 
perative to  quit  the  vessel,  we  might  not  be  destitute. 
On  the  SthofUoLober,  our  perplexities  terminated  with 
•  nip  that  lifted  the  vessel  a  foot,  and  heeled  her  4°  to 
port,  in  consequence  of  a  la^e  tongue  gettii^  beneath 
her,  in  which  position  we  quietly  remained." 

Here  the  Inveiligstor  passed  the  winter  of  16(0-61, 
during  which  eeason  a  journey  was  made  over  the  ice 
to  the  shores  of  Barrow's  Strait,  which  they  found  to 
be  connected  with  the  atrait  in  which  they  wintered ; 
thus  establishing  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  Korth- 
Weat  Passage  in  that  direction.  Yarious  other  jour- 
neys with  sledges  were  undertaken  along  the  shores  of 
Baring  Island  towards  Banks'  Land,  with  which  it  was 
found  to  be  connected ;  and  also  towards  the  southern 
extreniiLy  of  the  island,  and  along  the  shores  of  Prince 
Albert's  I«nd,  but  without  the  sliglitest  trace  of  Sir 
Tri«i  of  John  Franklin's  party  being  met  with.  In  these  ex- 
longiga  curaions,  they  frequently  found  traces  of  Ssquimaux, 
who  seem  to  have  inhabited  the  island  in  great  num- 
bers many  years  ago.  Only  one  party  was  met  with, 
however,  from  whom  they  obtained  no  information 
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worlbj'  of  notai.     The  onl^  othar  inhabiUnti  of  the  CRAP.  ZllL 

•oil  with  whom  th»y  met,  were  deer,  mtuk  oxen,  and       

beut.  One  of  theee  Imit,  on  being  opened,  wu  fonnd 
to  h&ve  dined  on  ntiiiaa,  tobiooo,  pork,  uid  adheiive 
plutar  I  Thta  extraordinfttr  medley  led  Capt^n  a  bear-i 
H'Clure  to  snppow  that  the  EnterprtM  matt  be  neu,  ""'^' 
■nd  ft  gearch  wai  iiutituted  acoordiugly,  which  only 
nntted  in  tha  diiooTeiy  of  a  preserred  meat  caniiter, 
contaioiDg  similar  article*^  and  from  which  Bruin, 
donbtleti,  had  procured  hU  cnrious  meal. 

On  the  13th  of  Jane  ISfil,  all  the  aledge-partiea  had 
returned  in  eafety  to  the  ihip,  and  ereiything  wae  in 
raadincM  to  set  huI,  tha  instant  the  huge  barrien  of 
io^  with  whioh  they  ware  enrronnded,  ihould  eat  them 

Tha  aoeount  of  the  commencement  of  opetationa  in 
qtring  ia  full  of  iotereet  We  give  it  in  H'Clure'i  own 
words.  "  The  ftrat  indication  of  open  water,"  says  lie,  Camnicna- 
"ocenrrad  to-day  (July  7th),  extending  some  distance  tpnng. 
along  tha  share  of  Prince  Albert's  Lind,  about  a  mile 
in  width;  the  ice  in  every  direction  is  ao  rapidly  da- 
aaying,  being  much  accelerated  by  sleet  and  rain,  with 
a  thermometer  standing  at  forty-five  degreei,  that,  by 
tlie  14th,  that  which  for  the  last  few  days  had  been 
slightly  in  motion,  with  large  spaces  of  water  interven- 
ing, suddenly  and  noiaelesaly  opened  around  the  vessel, 
leaving  her  in  a  pond  of  forty  yarda;  but  seeing  no 
possibility  of  getting  without  it«  limits,  we  were  oom-  Dlmptlon 
pelled  to  secure  to  the  floe  which  bad  for  ten  months''**'* 
befriended  us,  and,  with  the  whole  of  the  pack,  gradu- 
ally drifted  to  the  southward,  toward)  the  Princess 
Boyal  Islands,  which  wa  passed  on  the  eastern  side 
witliin  half  a  mile.  Upon  the  17th,  at  ten  a-m.,  being 
among  loo««  ice,  we  cast  off  from  the  floe  and  made 
•ail,  with  the  hope  of  getting  upon  the  western  shore 
where  the  water  appeared  to  be  making,  but  without 
ahipt'ing  the  rudder,  in  consequence  of  being  in  the 
vicinity  of  several  large  floes,  and  at  two  p.k.  again 
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CHAP.  XIIL  leenred  to  a  floe  between  the  Prinoera  Bo^al  knd  Bif 

ing's  Iilandi  (vre  puaed  OTer  a  ehoftl  having  nineteen 

fathoms)-  On  the  SOth,  at  half-paat  eleven  A.X-,  ft 
light  ait  aprang  np  from  the  eouth-neit,  which,  ala^' 
ing  the  ice,  gave  hope*  of  making  progrMt  to  the  north- 
east, in  which  direction  I  waa  anxiooa  to  get  for  the 
Siilp  drined  pQTpo*^  "f  entering  Barrow's  Strait,  that,  acoording  to 
iiw  iiy  ihB  circamatancee^  I  might  be  enabled  to  carry  out  my 
original  intentioni  of  proceeding  to  the  northward  of 
Melville  Island,  ai  detailed  in  my  letter  to  the  Seere- 
tai7  of  the  Admiralty,  of  July  SO,  18S0;  or,  should 
Budi  not  be  praetickble,  return  to  England  through  the 
strut.  The  aliip  waa  cast  o^  and  a  mile  gained,  when 
the  wind  died  vrnj,  and  we  were  agun  beset.  On  the 
morning  of  the  22d,  open  w^ter  appearing  in  the  north- 
east, the  mdder  was  shipped  in  expectation  of  a  start, 
which  waa  not,  however,  realind  until  the  afternoon 
of  the  23d,  when  a  light  south-west  wind  set  the  ice  to 
the  north-east,  carrying  us  over  a  shoal  upon  which 
there  waa  much  ice  grounded  in  thirteen  fathoms ;  the 
comer  of  the  floe  to  which  we  were  attached  coming 
in  contact  with  aome  of  these  masses,  gave  way,  throw- 
ing pieces  of  twelve  and  fourteen  feet  square  com- 
pletely out  of  the  water.  It  graced  the  hard  bottom 
with  a  sound  not  unlike  distant  thunder,  as  it  cratbed, 
crumbled,  and  upheaved,  throwing  an  enonnous  mound 
up  in  its  centre,  at  if  under  the  inQuence  of  Toloanie 
agency,  and  then  rent  asunder,  the  part  we  were  secured 
to  remaining  firmly  grounded,  while  the  other  and 
lighter  portion,  being  forced  onwards  with  accelerated 
TeTTiblanuh  speed,  came  direct  for  our  unprotected  stem.  To  let 
th«^??*°*  go  warps  and  anchors  was  but  the  work  of  a  minute, 
and  most  fortunate  were  we  in  accompliehing  it,  as, 
ere  they  could  be  got  on  board,  it  struck  the  stem, 
fisrcing  the  ship  ahead  at  the  rate  of  two  knot*.  A 
■mall  apace  of  open  water,  occasioned  by  the  grounding 
of  the  floe,  allowed  of  our  advance ;  when,  by  warping 
and  towing,  we  speedily  got  beyond  its  influence.    Had 
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our  poiition  imn  Ins  &Yoanble,  nothing  omM  haw  char 
Mved  the  Yeisel  from  momentary  deatruction,  and  at  — 
half-paat  eleYen  p.n.,  with  a  brefH  from  the  Muth- 
•ait,  we  made  lul  through  large  leads  of  water  towards 
the  eastern  side  of  the  strait,  and  by  the  afteraoon  of 
the  S4th,  had  nearly  reached  Point  Armstrong,  upon 
which  the  ice  was  resting,  where  onr  course  was 
checked.  Ihera  was  much  driftwood  on  the  beach,  of  imk-wd 
large  dimenNons,  mostly  American  pine.  The  cutter  u!^qa 
WBB  consequently  despatched  for  a  load,  and  some  of  "^ 
the  pieces  appeared  ao  fresh,  that  Mr.  Ford,  the  car- 
penter, was  of  opinion  that  two  yean  was  the  extreme 
of  their  quitting  the  forest  The  wind'  Tsmng  to  the 
westward  during  the  night,  set  large  bodies  of  ios  into 
the  water  wa  occupied,  which  was  rapidly  filling.  To 
prevent  being  forced  on  shore,  we  were  obliged,  at  eight 
A.K.  of  the  SCth,  to  run  into  the  pack,  where  ne  drifted, 
according  to  the  tide,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
beach;  but,  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  made  about 
two  milea  and  a  half  to  the  north-east,  from  which  I 
am  of  opinion,  when  taken  with  the  quantity  of  drift- 
wood that  is  thickly  strewed  along  the  beach,  that  on 
this  side  of  the  strait  there  is  a  slight  current  to  the 
north-east,  while,  upon  the  opposite  one,  it  sets  to  the 
southward,  upon  which  there  is  scarcely  any  wood,  and 
onrprogTcsB,  while  aimiisrly  situated,  was  in  a  southern 
direction.  We  ooutinuBd  drifting  in  the  pack,  without 
meeting  any  ofastmction,  until  ten  ajf.  of  the  1st  of 
August,  when  a  sudden  and  most  unexpected  motion  of 
the  ice  swept  ns  with  much  velocity  to  the  north-east, 
towards  a  low  point  off  which  were  several  shoals  awash, 
having  many  heavy  pieces  of  grounded  ioe  upon  them, 
towards  which  we  were  directly  setting,  decreasing  the 
soundings  from  twenty-faor  to  nine  and  a  half  fathoms. 
Destruction  was,  apparently,  not  far  distant,  when,  most  Dinnin  i 
opportunely,  the  ice  eased  a  little,  and  a  fresh  wind  '""^ 
coming  from  the  land,  sail  was  immediately  made, 
which,  assisted  by  warps,  enabled  the  ship  to  be  forced 
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CHAP.  xiiL  *]i«*d  about  SOO  Tarda,  which  ihot  na  olear  of  ioa  and 

point  into  lixteen  and  a  half  fathoms,  in  which  water 

we  roauded  th«  ahoals ;  the  i;«  thtn  again  clowd,  and 
the  ship  became  fixed  until  the  14th,  when  the  tag, 
which  UDce  the  prerioiu  day  had  been  very  den*e, 
cleared,  and  discoTered  open  wat«  abont  hdfamile 
bom  the  Tcsiel,  with  the  ice'  loose  about  hsr."  Tha 
difficnlty  of  clearing  away  large  Tniwriw  of  ice  wa«,  to 
BiuHnKtba  tome  extent,  obviated  by  blaating.  "Previmuly  to 
aonpo'ate  ^'''^^'"B  ^^'  ^°^  ^  ""^^  d«>iroiu  of  tryii^  what  ^ect 
blaating  would  have  upon  eneh  a  maaa.  A  jar  con- 
taining thirty-«ix  ponnda  of  powder  wai  let  down 
twelve  faet  into  the  wat«r  near  the  centre ;  the  averaga 
thieknesi  waa  eleven  feet,  and  ita  diameter  400  yarda, 
The  reiult  was  moat  aatia&ctory,  rrnding  it  in  every 
direction,  to  that  with  the  greatest  ease  we  could  effect 
a  passage  through  any  part  of  it." 

Notwithstanding  hia  persevering  effort^  however, 
Oaptun  M'Olure  failed  in  penetrating  into  Barrow** 
Strait,  and,  having  been  foiled  in  attempting  this  pas- 
aage^the  latter  end  of  one  sesaon,  and  the  beginning  of 
another — fae  consideved  it  altogether  impracticable,  ex- 
cept under  the  favourable  circumstaneea  of  a  continu- 
ance of  westerly  gales,  which  wonld  drive  the  ice  into 
Barrow's  Strait. 
Cammcnn        On  the  16th  of  Aagnst,  they  finally  put  abont  with 
wutM^''"   ^^^  intention  of  coasting  round  the  western  shores  of 
^omof      the  island,  hoping  to  make  the  passage  to  the  north- 
1.1.  .y '       ward  of  Banks'  Land. 

Tha  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  the  dangers  en- 
countered, in  this  attempt,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  extraeta  from  the  despatches: — "  At  £>nr  p.ic. 
of  the  ISlh,  being  ofiF  a  very  low  spit  of  sand  (Point 
Kellet),  which  extended  to  the  westward  for  about 
twelve  milfs,  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  having  it* 
seaside  thickly  studded  with  grounded  ice,  while  the 
interior  was  exempt  from  any,  I  sent  Mr.  Court  (second 
matter)  to  examine  it,  who  reported  on  excellent  and 
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oommodiona  harbour,  well  atieltered  &om  north-veat  cbap.  xiil 

to  Muth,  carrying  &Te  bthoms  witbia  ten  yuda  of  the       ' 

beach,  which  wu  shingle,  and  oorered  with  drift- 
wood. A.  Ht  of  sights  wu  obtained,  and  a  cask,  ooii' 
taining  a  notice,  was  left  there.  Upon  the  morning  of 
the  Idth,  we  left  thia  low  coast,  and  pasaad  between 
two  small  islands  lying  at  the  entianoe  of  what  ap- 
peared a  deep  inlet,  mnning  eaat-aouth-east,  and  then 
turning  sharp  to  the  north-east.  It  had  a  barrier  of  cbarutn  of 
ice  extending  across,  which  prerented  any  examina-  "" """' 
tion.  Wiahiog  to  keep  between  the  northemmoat  of 
these  islande  and  the  mainland,  to  avoid  the  pack, 
which  was  very  near  it,  we  narrowly  escaped  getting 
on  shore,  as  a  reef  extended  from  the  latter  to  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  island.  Fortanately,  the  wind  being 
light,  we  ronnded  to  with  all  the  studding-sails  set,  and 
let  go  the  anchor  in  two  and  a  half  fathoms,  having 
about  four  inches  to  spare  nnder  the  keel,  and  warped 
into  fbnr,  while  Mr.  Qourt  was  sent  to  fiud  a  channel, 
in  which  he  succeeded,  carrying  three  fathoms,  through 
which  we  ran  for  one  mile,  and  then  continued  our 
course  in  eight,  having  from  three  to  five  miles  between 
the  ice  and  land.  At  eight  p.h.,  we  neared  two  other 
iaiandi,  the  ice  resting  upon  the  westernmost,  upon 
which  the  pressure  moat  have  been  excessive,  as  large 
masses  were  farced  nearly  over  its  Bummit,  which  was 
upwards  of  forty  feet.  Between  these  and  the  main 
we  ran  through  a  channel  in  from  nine  to  fifteen 
fiithoma,  when  an  immediate  and  marked  change  took  soddm 
place  in  the  general  appearance  and  formation  of  the  ^^^^|^1^ 
land :  it  became  high,  precipitona,  sterile,  and  rugged;  uce  of  tha 
interaeeted  with  deep  ravines  and  watercounea,  having 
sixty-five  fathoms  at  a  quarter  of  a'  mile,  and  fifteen 
fathoms  one  hundred  yarda  from  the  cliffs,  wliich 
proved  exceedingly  fortunate,  as  the  whole  pack,  which 
had  apparently  only  just  broken  from  the  shore,  was 
within  half  a  mile,  and,  in  many  places,  so  dose  to  it, 
that,  to  avoid  getting  beset,  w«  had  naarly  to  tooch  the 
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CBAP,  xm  Isjid :  indeed,  upon  Mvenl  occuions,  tta*  boftta  w«r« 

compelled  to  be  topped  up,  uid  pole*  used  to  kerp  the 

tmmI  off  the  grouoded  ice,  which  extende  nil  along 
thia  coast ;  nor  conld  we  round  to,  fearful  of  cairying 
the  jib-boom  sway  against  iti  cliffa,  vhich  here  run 
nearly  eut  Mid  west.  The  cape  forming  its  western 
extreme  I  hare  called  Prince  Alfred,  in  honour  of  hi* 
Royal  HighneM.  On  the  rooming  of  the  20th,  our 
further  progren  wai  impeded  by  finding  the  ice  reat- 
ing  upon  a  point,  which  formed  a  slight  indentation  of 
the  ahore,  and  was  the  only  place  where  water  could 
be  sMU.  To  prevent  being  carried  away  with  the 
pack,  which  was  filling  np  ita  apace,  we  secured  to  the 
inihore  Bide  of  a  small  but  heaTy  piece  of  ice,  grounded 
Critiod  iwi-  in  twelve  fiithoms  aeventy-fbur  yards  from  the  beach 
luToiiicJor.  — tliB  '>f\ly  protection  agunst  the  tremendona  Polar 
ice  (setting  a  knot  per  hour  to  the  eastward  before  a 
freeh  westerly  wind),  which  at  nine  p.m.  placed  ns  in 
a  very  criUcal  position,  by  a  large  floe  striking  the 
piece  we  were  fast  to,  and  caudng  it  to  oscillate  to 
conaiderably,  that  a  tongue  which  happened  to  be 
under  our  bottom,  lifted  the  veuel  six  feet;  but,  by 
great  attention  to  the  anchore  and  warps,  we  Bn> 
ceeded  in  holding  on  during  the  conflict,  which  was 
oontianed  several  minutes,  terminating  by  the  floe 
being  rent  in  pieces,  and  our  being  driven  nearer  the 
beach.  From  this  until  the  29lh,  we  lay  perfectly 
secure,  but  at  eight  a.m.  of  that  day,  the  ice  began 
suddenly  to  move,  when  a,  large  floe,  that  must  have 
caught  the  piece  to  which  we  were  attached  under  one 
of  its  overhanging  ledges,  raised  it  perpendicular  thirty 
Friihtfii]  feet,  presenting  to  all  on  board  a  most  frightful  aspect 
^gns  i^e*  ^  ''  ascended  stKive  the  foreyard,  much  apprehension 
I"*  was  fe!t  that  it  might  be  thrown  completely  over,  when 

the  ship  must  have  been  crushed  beneath  it  Thia 
suspense  was  but  for  a  few  minutes,  as  the  floe  rent, 
carrying  away  with  it  a  large  piece  from  the  founds- 
tiouof  ODTMyluro,  when  it  gave  several  fearful  rolls 
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and  reanmed  its  brmer  pontion ;  bnt,  no  lon^r  capable  chap.  xin. 

of  redsting  the  prMsnra,  it  wu  hurried  onward  with        

the  drifting  mail.  Oar  proximity  to  the  ehore  com- 
pelled, as  our  only  hopes  of  safety,  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  holding  to  it;  we  consequently  secured  with  » 
chain,  stream  and  hemp  cable,  three  six  and  two  five- 
inch  hawsers,  three  of  which  were  passed  round  it.  Id 
this  state  we  were  forced  along,  sinking  large  pieces 
beneath  the  bottom,  and  sustaining  a  heavy  strain 
against  the  stem  and  rudder;  the  latter  waa  much 
damaged,  but  to  unsliip  it  at  present  was  impossible. 
At  one  P.M.,  the  pressure  eased,  from  the  ice  becoming  Batter 
stationary,  when  it  was  unhung  and  laid  upon  a  large  ''""'■'^ 
floe  piece,  where,  by  eight  p.v.,  owing  to  the  activity 
of  Mr.  Ford,  the  carpenter,  who  is  always  ready  to 
meet  any  emergency,  it  was  repaired,  just  as  the  ice 
began  again  to  be  in  motion ;  but  as  the  tables  were 
hooked,  it  was  run  up  to  the  davits  without  further 
damage.  We  were  now  setting  &st  upon  another  large 
piece  of  a  broken  floe,  grounded  in  nine  fathoms  upon 
the  debrii  formed  at  the  mouth  of  a  large  river.  Feel- 
ing confident  that,  should  we  be  caught  between  this 
Mid  what  we  were  fast  to,  the  ehip  must  inevitably  go 
to  pieces,  and  yet  being  aware  that  to  cast  off  would 
certainly  send  us  on  the  beach  (from  which  wa  were 
never  distant  eighty  yards],  upon  which  the  smaller  ice  EndHrmirt* 
was  hurled  as  it  came  in  contact  with  these  grounded  umui' 
masses,  I  sent  John  Kerr  gunner's  mate),  under  very 
difficult  circumstaaces,  to  endeavour  to  reach  it  and 
effect  it*  destruction  by  blasting;  he  could  not,  how- 
ever, find  a  sufficient  space  of  water  to  sink  the  charge, 
but  remarking  a  large  cavity  upcn  the  sea  face  of  the 
floe,  he  fixed  it  there,  which  so  far  succeeded,  that  it 
slightly  fractured  it  in  three  places,  ^hich,  at  the 
moment,  was  scarcely  observable,  from  the  heavy  pras- 
sure  it  was  sustaining.  By  this  time,  the  vessel  was 
within  a  few  feet  of  it,  and  every  one  was  on  deck  in 
anxious  suspense,  awaiting  what  was  apparently  the 
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CHAP,  xai  oriua  of  onr  bte;  mMt  IbrtQitBUly,  the  rtenport  took 

it  BO  &trly,  that  the  prestnre  wu  faro  and  aft,  bringing 

the  whole  strength  of  the  ship  to  hc«r;  k  heavy  grind, 
which  shook  erery  mut,  and  oauaed  b«am«  and  deck* 
to  oomplain,  at  she  trembled  to  the  violence  of  the 
•hoek,  plainly  indicated  that  the  itnigKle  wonld  be  hot 
ThTimnt       of  short  dnration.    At  this  moment  the  atream-cable 
™^'^'**'       waa  carried  away,  and  sflTwal  andiorB  drew :  thinking 
that  wa  had  now  auffidantly  risked  the  Tcsael,  order* 
were  given  to  let  go  all  the  warps,  and  with  that  order 
I  had  made  ap  my  mind  that  in  a  few  minutes  ^e 
wonld  be  on  the  beach ;  bat,  as  it  was  iloping,  con- 
ceived she  might  still  prove  an  asylam  for  tha  winter, 
and  pceaibly  be  again  got  afloat;  while,  should  she  be 
crashed  between  theee  large  gronnded  pieoee,  she  mast 
iueritably  go  down  in  ten  fathoms,  which  would  be 
certain  d^truetion  to  all ;  bat  before  the  orders  could 
be  obeyed^  a  mercifal  Proridenca  interposed,  causing 
the  ice,  which  had  been  previously  weakened,  to  aepa- 
DellrennM.   rate  into  three  pieces,  and  it  floated  onwanl  with  the 
mass,  our  stem  sUll  tightly  jammed  against,  but  now 
protected  by  it.     The  vessel,  which  had  been  thrown 
over  fifteen  d^rees,  and  risen  bodily  one  foot  eight 
inches,  now  righted  and  settled  in  the  water;  the  only 
damage  sustained  waa  several  sheets  of  copper  ripped 
off  and  rolled  up  like  a  sheet  of  paper,  but  not  a  fast- 
ening had  given  way,  nor  does  any  leakage  indicate  the 
Hoik*  or       slightest  defect.     By  midnight  the  ice  was  atationary, 
^'^,^   and  everything  quiet,  which  continued  until  the  10th 
'V-  of  September;  indeed,  from  the  temperature  having 

hllen  to  sixteen  degrees,  with  all  appearance  of  the 
setting  in  of  the  winter,  I  considered  our  farther  pro- 
gress stopped  until  next  year." 

From  this  time  forward  to  the  end  of  September, 
their  coarse  was  one  unvarying  scene  of  battling  against 
difficulties,  apparently  altogether  inBurmountable.  At 
«na  time,  they  were  forced  by  the  ice  almost  ashore — 
at  another,  swept  into  the  dangetvus  embrace  of  the 
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"PoUr  pack;" — now  retarded  by  fogs,  and  blinding  crap,  xiii 
drifts  of  aleet,  and  Mmetimes  grounding  on,  or  gruing,  ^~~ 
the  Ion  shailowB  which  stretched  out  from  the  ahore 
on  every  side.  On  one  occasion,  they  were  almost 
crushed  between  the  rushing  masses  of  ice  that  de- 
scended upon  them ;  but,  through  the  merciful  protec- 
tion of  an  CTer-watchfiil  Qod,  escaped  with  the  looa  of 
the  bulwarks  on  one  side  of  the  ship,  which  were 
entirely  swept  away. 

About  the   end   of   September,   they   reached   tha 
western  extremity  of  Banks'  I^nd,  and,  finding  that  it 
was  totally  imposaible  to  adTunoe  any  ferther  that 
season,  they  made  preparations  for  going  into  winter  Pniun  to 
quarters  at   this  point,      "  I  determined,"  continues  Hull? 
M'Clure, "  to  make  this  our  winter  quarters,  and,  having  nu*"*™ 
remarked  upon  the  south  side  of  the  bank  on  which  we 
had  grounded,  &  well  protected  bay,  Mr.  Ck>nrt  was 
desp^hed  to  sound  it;  and,  shortly  making  the  signal 
that  there  was  suffident  water,  we  bore  up,  and  at 
forty-five  minutes  past  seven  a.m.,  we  anchored  in  four 
and  a  half  fathoms,  and  that  night  were  firmly  froien  Frana  to  for 
in  in  what  has  since  proved  a  most  safe  and  excellent  in'**  "i^r 
harbour,  which,  in  giateful  remembrance  of  the  many  ofUercj-*' 
perils  that  we  had  escaped  3uring  the  passage  of  that 
terriblePolaTSea,we  have  named  the  "  Bay  of  Mercy ;" 
thus  finally  terminating  this  short  season's  operations, 
having  been  actually  only  five  entire  days  under  way. 
Preparations  were  now  made  for  housing  in,  and  every- 
thing was  completed  by  October  1st,  except  hauling 
over  the  cloth,  which  waa  not  done,  that  the  daylight 
should  be  enjoyed  as  long  as  possible,  and  a  saving  in 
lights  effected.    On  that  day,  as  a  precautionary  mea-  Cmr  int  oa 
sure,  the  crew  were  placed  upon  two-thirds  allowance  JJ^^JIlJj^ 
of  all  species  of  provieiona.    Upon  the  4th,  Mr.  Court 
waa  sent  with  a  travelling-party  to  connect  our  position 
with  that  visited  by  Lieutenant  Cresswetl  in  May  last, 
from  wbichwewereonly  distant  eighteen  miles.  On  the 
7th,  he  returned,  whioh  service  complaed  the  search 
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OHAF.  xin.  BTonnd  the  entire  coastline  of  thi«  ieUnd ;  he  reported 

open  water  a  few  miles  from  the  shore,  which,  grodu- 

ally  extending,  resched  the  cYifft  of  Banks*  Land. 
Upon  the  6th,  as,  with  two  men,  he  was  examining  a 
few  miles  to  the  sonth-eastward  of  liie  tent,  the  current 
detached  the  hpavy  grounded  land'ice  from  its  base, 
drifting  the  whole  party  off  shore  to  the  north-west ; 
fortunately,  being  unencumbered  with  the  sledge,  tiiey 
succeeded  with  difficulty,  and  by  much  ^ility,  jump- 
ing from  piece  to  piece,  in  regaining  the  shore,  and 
that  evening  no  ice  could  be  remarked  in  the  strut, 
the  whole  being  set  into  the  Polar  Bea.  On  the  lOth, 
Mr,  Boinehnry  (mate),  with  a  tnvel ling-party,  went  to 
examine  an  inlet  which  appeared  to  ran  some  distanea 
to  the  louth-west  from  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  but 
upon  the  following  day  returned,  finding  it  extended 
only  twelve  miles,  the  water  shoaling,  until  it  finally 
terminated  in  a  large  marsh,  which,  from  the  numerous 
tnoet  of  snimals  and  wild  fowl,  may  be  considered  as 
a  &TOurite  resort  during  the  summer.  As  there  ap- 
peared much  game  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  weather 
Btautlnic-  oontinued  mild,  shooting-parties  under  Lieutenant 
JJI™"  ""  Cresswell,  Mbsstb.  Wynniatt,  Court,  and  Piers,  and  the 
marines,  under  Sergeant  Wood,  were  established  in  dif- 
ferent directions  between  the  9Lh  and  23d;  to  that,  with 
what  was  killed  from  the  ship,  our  supply  of  fresh  pro- 
visions at  tlie  commencement  of  the  winter  consiated  of 
nine  deer,  fifty-three  hares,  and  forty-four  ptarmigan, 
all  in  fine  condition,  the  former  having  from  two  to 
three  inches  of  fat. 
Tiie eiliMta  "The  Weather  during  the  winter  has  be«n  much 
u  wau  a.  pjoja  boisterous,  but  in  eeci  month  several  degrees 
more  mild  than  was  experienced  in  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Strait — nearly  a  degree  and  a  half  farther  south— last 
fear,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  animalsremaining 
in  naml>ers  in  this  locality  the  entire  winter,  must,  I 
suppose,  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  its  mildness,  although 
lying  exposed  to  the  north-west  winds^  direct  from  the 


PolftrSea,  vhtch,  upon  our  first  being  frozen  in,  led  to  chaf.  xriL 
the  snticlpBtion  of  having  to  encounter  a  rery  lerere 
MMon.    Id  consequeDce  of  our  &70ured  position,  the 
crew  were  enabled  to  ramble  over  the  hills  almost 
daily  in  queet  of  game,  and  their  ex.eTtiona  happily 
supplied  a  fresh  meal  of  venison  three  times  a  fort- 
night, with  the  exception  of  about  three  weeks  in 
January,  when  it  was  too  dark  for  shooting.    The' 
■mall  game,  such  aa  ptarmigan  and  hares,  twing  scarce, 
were  allowed  to  be  retained  by  the  sportsmen  as  pri- 
vate property.     This  healthy  and  exhilarating  exercise 
kept  US  all  well  and  in  excellent  Bpirits  during  another 
tedious  winter,  so  that  on  the  lat  of  April  we  had  up- 
wards of  1000  pounds  of  venison  hanging  at  the  yard- 
ums,     Alt  wearing  so  hir  an  aspect,  and  being  desirous  Putr  er°« 
of  visiting  Winter  Harbour,  Melville  Island,  with  the  u'eiYm** 
hope  of  meeting  an  officer  there  with  whom  arrange-  i«i™* 
ments  might  be  made  in  the  event  of  any  accident 
occurring,  which  would  render  it  necessary  to  quit  tlie 
•hip,  I  proceeded  on  tlie  lllh  with  Mr.  Court  (second 
master)  and  a  sledge-party  for  that  port;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  thick  weather  coming  on  a  few  hoars  after 
leaving  the  vessel,  and  continuing  unintermittingly  for 
several  days,  we  did  not  reach  until  the  S8th.    Upon 
the  ISth,  we  observed  a  very  lofty  cape,  bearing  north- 
east-by-east  thirty  miles,  which  I  have  called  Queen 
Victoria,  in  honour  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  (the 
nme  which  had  been  remarked  last  antnmn  from  the 
high  land  near  the  ship).     The  land  to  the  north-east 
forms  the  bottom  of  Lyddon  Qul^  while  that  npon  its 
western  aide  stretched  to  the  north-west  in  one  uu- 
brolcen  mountain  line  aa  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
At  Winter  Harbour  we  obtained  a  set  of  sights  for  the  winter  Hir. 
purpose  of  testing  our  chronometers,  which  were  ascer-  ,nd  Nmb- 
tuned  to  be  going  exceedingly  well ;  and  having  de-  ""'^Jj;',^ 
posited   a  notice  of  our  visit  under  the  same  cairn  tiiinhed  on 
where  Lieutenant  M'Clintock  left  one  last  year,  npon'*"^ 
ft  large  fragment  of  sandstone,  bearing  this  inscription 
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CHAP,  xin  — namely,  'HU  Britumio  Msjetty's  Bhipa  He«1a  utd 

Qriper,  Commuidera  Paury  and  Lyddon,  wintered  id 

the  adjacent  harbour  during  the  winter  of  1B1&-90, 
A.  FUber,  Bculpsit.'  At  six  f.n.  commenced  our  re- 
turn, tnvelling  upon  flat  ice  nearly  the  entire  way, 
accompliahing  in  ten  daya  what  occupied  eighteen  upon 
the  ontward  trip,  and  reached  the  ship  npon  the  9th 
bf  May." 

Captain  M'Clure  and  hie  party  were  thva  the  firet  to 
eomplet«  the  N orth-West  Faange — that  is  to  lay,  they 
were  the  fint  who  had  actually  traTsrsed  the  Polar 
Seas  from  tbe  icaCieard  lo  tbot  point  nliich  had  already 
been  reached,  by  fonner  navigatore,  from  the  etut. 

The  winter  of  18S1-S  was  spent  cheerfully  by  the 
crew  of  the  Investigator  in  their  far-distant  home  in 
Mercy  Bay,  and  their  health  continued  almost  unin- 
terruptedly good.  Their  time  was  spent  much  in  the 
same  way  as  on  the  prerioos  winter ;  and  in  spring, 
when  game  of  every  kind  abounded,  they  eitjoyed  ex- 
cellent ^ort  Musk  oxen  were  very  numerous,  and 
hunting  these  huge  animals  furnished  them  with 
amusement — dsahed,  occasionally,  with  a  sjuoe  of  ad- 
Tsnture. 
itenrMiii  On  one  of  these  occadona,  Sei^euit  Wood  of  the 

idnotan  marines,  while  in  pursuit  of  a  wounded  deer,  unex- 
T^*°"^  pectedly  met  a  couple  of  musk  bulls,  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  killing,  evincing  the  most  soldierlike  oool- 
ness  and  intrepidity  during  the  entire  tfanaactioD; 
having  expended  his  auimunidon,  aa  one  of  the 
wounded  and  infuriated  monsters  rushed  towards  him, 
he  fired  hia  "  worm"  when  at  a  few  yards,  but  without 
much  effect.  The  snimal  continued  his  advances,  evi- 
dently, however,  weak  from  loss  of  blood,  till  he  had 
reached  within  ux  ieet,  when,  putting  his  head  to  the 
ground  previous  to  his  final  rush,  the  sei^eant,  as  his 
last  resource,  fired  his  iron  ramrod,  which,  entering 
behind  the  left  shoulder,  passed  through  the  heart  and 
out  at  the  i^ht  flank,  dropping  him  dead  at  his  feet 
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Spring  puaed  awaj,  and  (uminer  came — at  leut  that  caAP.  xin 

teason  of  tha  year  which  tyuglU  to  have  b«en  Bommer,  ^^ 

but  it  wBB  no  Bununei  to  oui  Arctic  nsTigaton.    Snow  ihs  Arctio 
covftred   the  ground;  ice  covered  the  eea;   and  all  "*^ 
uoond  woi«  the  pallid  and  cheerless  aspect  of  winter. 
True,  the  son  became  somewhat  powerful,  and,  occa* 
KOnally,  lanes  of  water  were  seen,  but  there  was  no 
indication  of  that  general  breakii^  up  of  the  ice  which 
alone  could  deliver  them  from  their  harbour.     At  last  No  hope  nf 
it  became  too  obvions  that  thewinterwaa  again  aetting  ■'■''Tcmia. 
in,  and  all  hope  of  deliverance  during  that  eeaaon  was 
consequently  cut  off. 

"  On  the  £Oth  of  Aagust,  ISfiS,"  continues  M'Gnre, 
"  the  temperature  fell  to  27°,  when  the  entire  bay  was 
completely  frozen  over,  and  on  tha  S7th,  to  19°,  bo  that 
the  whole  sapect  waa  cheerlsaa  in  the  extreme,  the 
young  ice  being  two  and  a  half  inchtt  thick,  ao  tliat  the 
whole  bay  might  be  aafuly  peiambulated ;  indred,  the 
summer  waa  fairly  gone,  for  the  uplands  were  all  anaw-  ComnnBos- 
covered,  the  wild  fowl  all  departed,  and  the  ffowen,  ^^vin 
wlueh  gave  cheerful  variety  to  this  bleak  land,  were  all  absox  issi 
withered.  The  vety  season  might  l>e  considered  as 
one  long  sunless  day,  as  Mnce  the  latter  part  of  May 
that  luminary  had  been  scarcely  viaibla,  or  his  influ- 
ence felt,  upon  those  icy  maSBea  which  block  Barrow's 
Strut  entirely  across ;  nor  do  I  imagine  that  the  Polar 
Sea  had  broken  up  that  season,  aa  not  a  drop  of  water 
had  been  aeen  in  that  direction.  Duiing  July,  and  the 
early  part  of  August,  the  crew  were  daily  employed 
gathering  sorrel,  of  which  there  waa  a  great  quanUty 
npon  the  hills  in  this  vicinity,  and,  eaten  aa  a  aalad, 
with  vinegar,  or  boiled,  whon  it  resemhled  spnach,  it 
was  found  a  moat  admirable  anti-scorbutic,  and  a  grent 
benefit  to  all,  being  exceedingly  relished  ;  but  that 
hardy  and  miserable  herbage  could  not  withstand  thia 
rigorons  summer  beyond  the  Ifith  of  the  month.  For 
several  days  the  ice  had  been  perfectly  stationary,  and 
no  water  visible  in  any  direction,  that  along  the  clifis 
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CRAP.  xiiL  of  Banka'  Lanii  being  froien,  bo  that  I  felt  assured  Uiat 

the  wiDt«r  hadfeirly  get  in,  and  sU  hope*  of  any  release 

thU  year  were  totally  annihiLated,  the  youn^  ice  being 
M-cion  five  inches  thick.  Having  previously  determined  what 
o^^HI,!^**  eourae  I  should  adopt  under  circuntBtaneea  thus  un 
openiikiDi.  &vQurabIe,  upon  the  8th  of  September  I  annonnced 
toy  intentions  to  the  crew  of  sending  half  of  them  to 
England  next  April,  nith  all  the  officers  not  in  charge 
nf  stores,  oid  Baffin's  Bay  (taking  the  boat  tntm  Cape 
Spencer)  and  the  Mackenzie,  detaining  the  remainder 
nrith  the  hope  of  extricating  the  vessel  during  the 
Bummsr  of  1663;  or,  failing  that,  to  proceed  with 
sledges  in  1804  by  Port  Leopold,  onr  provisions  nil- 
mlttii^  of  no  other  arrangement.  Although  we  had 
already  been  twelve  months  upon  two-thirds  allowance, 
it  was  necessary  to  make  preparations  for  meeting 
eighteen  months  more — a  very  severe  deprivation  and 
constitutional  test,  but  one  which  the  service  we  were 
employed  upon  called  for,  the  vessel  being  as  sound  as 
the  day  she  entered  the  ice :  it  would  therefore  be  di» 
KmoItwddi  creditable  to  desert  her  in  1853,  when  a  favourable 
ALp,  '  season  would  mn  her  through  the  Straits  and  admit 
of  reaching  England  in  safety,  where  the  successful 
achievement  of  the  long-sought-fbr  and  almost  hopeless 
discovery  of  the  North- West  Passage  would  be  received 
with  a  satisfaction  that  woald  amply  compensate  for 
the  sacrifices  made  and  hardships  endured  in  its  most 
tryin);  and  tedious  aecomplisbment :  this  statement 
was  well  received,  and  its  execution  will,  I  hope,  be 
carried  nut  without  difficulty." 

The  ship  was  banked  up  with  enow  and  housed  over 
on  tlie  13tb  of  Novetaber,  and  every  preparation  made 
(or  spending  a  third  winter  in  this  rejtion  of  ley  deso- 
lation. The  spirits  of  the  crew,  however,  did  not  flag. 
Resort  was  agtiin  had  to  the  hunting  expeditions  which 
had  occupied  and  cheered  them  so  much  in  previous 
years,  and  their  larder  was  kept  well  stocked  with  pro- 
visions.   "  The  hares  and  ptarmigan  have  descended 
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from  the  high  gronnd  to  the  •«&  ridge*,  n  that  a  >up-  chap,  siil 

plj  at  game  has  been  kept  up  during  the  winter,       

which  haa  enabled  a  freeli  meal  to  be  iuued  twice 
weekly,  and  the  utual  Chriatmaa  feBtivitiee  to  pas*  off  ChriiirnH 
with  the  greatest  cheerfulneea.  As  it  was  to  be  our  '"'"'^ 
laat,  the  crew  were  determined  to  make  it  memorable, 
and  the[r  exertiona  were  completely  successful ;  each 
mess  was  gaily  illuminated  and  decorated  with  original 
puntiogs  by  our  lowei^eck  artisti,  exhibiting  the  ship 
in  her  periloue  positions  during  the  transit  of  the  Polar 
Bea,  and  divers  other  subjects ;  but  the  grand  features 
of  the  day  were  the  enormous  plum-puddings  (some 
weighing  twenty-s[s  pounds),  haunches  of  venison, 
hares  roasted,  and  soup  made  of  the  same,  with  ptai^ 
migan  and  sea  pies.  Such  dainties  in  such  prorusion 
I  should  imagine  never  before  graced  a  ship's  lower- 
deck  ;  any  stranger,  to  have  witnessed  this  scene,  could 
bat  bintiy  im^ne  that  he  aaw  a  crew  which  had 
passed  upwards  of  two  yeaia  in  these  dreary  regions, 
and  three  entirely  upon  their  own  resources,  enjoyinii 
such  excellent  heal  til — so  joyful,  so  happy :  indeed,  such  Conttnttreni 
a  mirthful  assemblage,  under  any  circumstances,  would  ^  o'^J," 
be  most  gratifying  to  any  officer ;  hut  in  this  lonely  «"«■■ 
situation,  I  could  not  but  feel  deeply  inipreued  as  I 
contemplated  the  gay  and  plenteous  sight,  with  the 
many  and  great  mercies  which  a  kind  and  beneficent 
Providence  had  extended  towards  us,  to  whom  alone 
is  due  the  heartfelt  praises  and  thanlugivinge  of  all  for 
the  great  blesungs  which  we  have  hitherto  experi- 
enced in  positions  the  most  desolate  which  can  be  con- 
So  another  winter  passed.  The  spring  again  re- 
turned, and  the  season  rapidly  approached  when  the 
crew  was  to  divide  and  the  travelling  parties  were  to 
set  out  on  their  long  and  perilous  journeys  on  foot 
That  these  journeys  were  likely  to  prove  both  long 
and  hazardous  in  the  extreme,  could  not  be  doubted, 
and  their  nature  will  be  eo^ly  understood  by  those 
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CHAP.  XIII.  who  have  p«nis«d  the  thrilling  nurativM  of  Adventnre 

in   the    American   wildemeM   detailed    by   Franklin, 

Riehudton,  Back,  and  others.*  But  while  H'Chir« 
and  his  gallant  comradea  nere  thns  about  to  r«aort  to 
their  lut  expedient  for  oonuntmicating  with  England, 
relief  was  at  hand  of  which  they  had  little  expecta- 
tion. It  waa  BMd,  at  the  commmcament  of  thla 
chapter,  that  Captain  Kellet  bad  in  August,  when  laet 
heard  o^  made  good  progreea  on  hia  way  to  HelvillB 
Iiland  with  sappliea  for  the  relief  of  the  Investigator 
and  Enterprise,  in  ease  either  of  thewveMelg  should  twre 
tnada  their  way  from  Behring's  Btraits  to  that  place. 
On  reaching  Winter  Harbour,  the  first  thing  they  di^ 
eovered  wbb  the  notice  deposted  there  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  by  Qiptain  H'Clnre,   conveying  to 

Kiiitt  dii-     them  the  assurance  of  the  safety  of  the  Ini 
'  M^^ie'i      Mercy  Bay.  It  may  be  imsgined  with  what  ei 

mni™  u        this  waa  received  by  Captain  Kellet  and  hia  crew,  nnd 

^oar.         '  the  alacrity  with  which  they  fitttd  out  an  expedition 
to  let  them  know  that  aid  waa  at  hand. 

The  meeting  of  H'Clure  from  the  west,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Pirn  from  the  east,  with  the  party  from  th« 
JUtoluU  sent  to  his  asaistance,  ia  thns  described  in  a 
private  letter  from  Captain  Kellet; — 

"Thia  is  really  a  red-Ietler  day  in  onr  voyage,  and 
ahall  be  kept  aa  a  holiday  by  our  heirs  and  succeesore 
for  ever.  At  nine  o'clock  of  thia  day,  oui  look-ont 
man  made  the  agnal  for  a  party  coming  in  from  the 
westward :  all  went  out  to  meet  them,  and  assist  them 
in.  A  second  party  was  then  seen.  Dr.  Domville  waa 
the  first  person  I  met.  I  cannot  describe  my  feelii^ 
when  he  told  me  that  Captain  M'Clure  was  among  the 
next  party.  I  waa  not  long  in  reaching  him,  and  giv- 
ing Lim  many  hearty  shakes — no  purer  were  ever 
given  by  two  raea  in  this  world.    M'Clure  looks  well, 

■  5»  Hortheni  Cud)  oT  Ameria,  and  Om  Hndn*!  Baj  Tent- 
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bot  U  very  bungry.    Hu  deecriptiDD  of  Pim'a  making  the  goap.  xiil 
horboui  of  Merc;  would  have  been  a  fine  subject  for  the       ~~ 
pea  of  CaptAin  Manyat,  were  he  alive. 

"  M'Clure  md  his  first  Iieuteu»nt  nere  walking  on  the 
Boe.     Seeing  a  person  coming  ver;  fast  towards  them, 
thej  mpposed  he  was  chased  by  a  bear,  or  had  seen  a 
beu.    Walked  towards  him:  on  getting  onnanis  a  hun- 
dred jards,  tbe;  could  see  &om  his  proportions  that  he 
was  not  one  of  them.    Pim  began  to  screech  and  throw  up  M'Gan 
his  hands  (his  face  as  black  as  my  hat) ;  this  brought  the  nMiUiiiiwitb 
captain  sjid  lieutenant  to  a  stand,  as  they  could  not  hear  p^g,  ^^^ 
Bofficientlj  to  make  oat  his  language.  HtnJd. 

"  At  length  Pirn  ceached  the  party,  quite  beside  him- 
self, and  stammered  ont,  on  M'Clure  asking  him,  '  Who 
are  you,  and  where  are  you  come  from?'  'Lieutenant 
Pim,  Bendd,  Captain  KeUet'  Tbia  was  tbe  more  inex- 
plicable to  M'Clure,  as  I  was  Uie  hist  peisoD  he  shook 
hands  with  in  Behring's  Straits.  He  at  length  found  that 
this  solitary  stranger  was  a  trae  Englishman — an  angel  of 
light.  He  says :  '  He  soon  was  seen  fhnn  the  ship :  they 
had  only  one  hatchway  open,  and  the  crew  were  foiily 
jammed  there,  in  their  endeavour  to  get  up.  The  sick  jo^fui 
jumped  out  of  thwr  hammocks,  and  the  crew  fbigot  their  »"«'«<* 
despondency ;  in  fact,  all  was  changed  on  board  the  /n- 


"  M'Clure  had  thirty  men  and  three  officers  fully  pre- 
pared to  leave  for  the  d^t  at  Point  Bpencer.  What  a 
disappointment  it  would  have  been  to  go  there  and  find 
the  miserable  Mary  yacht,  with  four  or  five  casks  of  pro- 
visions, instead  of  a  fine  large  dep6t ! 

"  Anottier  party  of  seven  men  were  to  have  gone  by  piui  rm- 
M'Kenzie,  wiUi  a  request  to  tbe  Admiralty  to  send  out  a  ^ered 
ship  to  meet  them  at  Point  Leopold,  in  1654.    The  thirty  ^""^ 
men  are  on  their  way  over  to  me  now.     1  shall,  if  possible, 
send  them  on  to  Beechy  Island,  with  about  ten  men  of  my 
own  ctew,  to  be  taken  home  the  first  opportunity. 

"  Mat/  2i — Jnvatigato^t  second  party,  consisting  of 
Lieutenants  Cresswell  and  Wynniatt,  Mr.  Pien,  and  tir. 
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CHAP.  XIIL  MiertKhiiig,  UTiTed,  bringiiig  two  men  on  tiidr  sledge. 
Thej  made  an  extraoidinar;  puMge  ftcrou  for  men  in 
their  state.  The  greater  part  of  them  ue  aSected  with 
KUTTf,  but  are  npidl;  improving." 

Captain  Al'Cliire  and  bis  men  finaU;  retained  to  Bog- 
land  in  ISM,  banng  been  compelled  to  abandon  hit  ihip 
in  Mercy  Bay,  where  ahe  now  lies. 

Csptiun  Inglefield,  whose  retom  in  1802  brought  news 

of  Sir  B.  Belcher's  sqoadion,  reports  the  loss  of  the  Breadal' 

bone  transport  by  one  of  those  terrible  "  nips"  whi^  have 

to  frequently  threatened  to  dertioy  the  ships  of  almcet  all 

who  have  sailed  in  the  Polar  Soti.    Mr.  Fowekner  (bte 

agent  for  the  Breadalbane)  describee  the  catastrophe  in  the 

(Allowing  words  :— 

TiiraiidnKi       "  Sunday,  Anff,  2lit. — About  ten  minutes  part  four,  the 

danmioQ    ice  passing  the  ship  (Breadalbaue),  awoke  me,  and  the  door 

Bmdaitwit  of  T  cabin,  from  the  pressure,  opened ;  I  immediately 

tmuport.      hnrriedty  put  on  my  clotbee,  and  on  getting  up,  found 

some  hands  on  the  ice  endeavourii^  to  save  the  boats,  but 

they  were  inst&ntly  crushed  to  pieces ;  they  little  thoogfat, 

when  using  their  efibrts  to  save  the  boats,  that  the  ship 

was  in  so  perilous  a  situation.    I  went  forward  to  bail  the 

Pkomix,  for  men  to  save  the  boats,  and  whilst  ddng  so, 

the  ropes  by  which  we  were  secured  parted,  and  a  heavy 

nip  took  the  ship,  making  every  timber  in  her  creak,  and 

the  ship  tremble  all  over.    I  looked  in  the  main  hold,  and 

saw  Qie  beams  giving  way ;  I  hailed  those  on  the  ice,  and 

told  them  of  our  critical  situation,  they  not  for  one  moment 

suspecting  it.    I  then  rushed  to  my  cabin,  hauled  out  mj 

BraiURiu*  portmanteau  on  the  deck,  and  roared  like  a  hull  to  those 

^^°4'       in  their  beds  to  jump  oat  and  save  their  bves.    Thestart- 

piKH.  ling  effect  on  them  might  be  more  easily  imagined  than 

described.    On  reaching  the  deck,  those  on  the  ice  called 

out  to  me  to  jump  over  the  side,  that  the  ship  was  going 

over.    I  left  my  portmanteau,  and  jumped  over  the  side 

on  the  loose  ice ;  and,  with  difficulty,  and  the  assistance  of 

those  on  the  ice,  succeeded  in  getting  on  the  unbroken 

psrtj  with  the  losa  of  the  slippers  I  had  on  when  quitting 
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the  TCMel,  with  wet  feet,  &«. ;  tbe  cold  ma  little  thon^t  chap.  xm. 

of  It  the  exdting  moment— life,  not  pn^rtf,  being  the      

object  to  be  Mved.  Aftei  beii«  on  the  ice  ebont  five 
miimtea,  the  timben,  ftc,  in  the  abip  oAcking  ap  m 
DUtchee  would  in  the  bond,  it  eewd  for  t,  short  time,  and 
I  with  lome  others  returned  to  the  ship,  with  the  view  of 
MTing  lome  of  oar  effecti.  Captain  Inglefield  now  came 
mnniiig  towudg  the  «hip.  He  ordered  me  to  aee  if  the 
ice  wu  through  the  ship ;  tmd,  oo  looking  down  in  the 
bold,  fonnd  »11  the  beuni,  &&,  fftlling  about  'w  a  maimer 
that  would  hBTO  been  certain  death  to  me  had  I  ventured 
down  there ;  bnt  tiieie  waa  no  occaaion  for  that  (I  mean  to  Tatniic 
uoeitain  the  fact  ttf  the  ice  being  thiongh),  it  being  too  !?^|"f  **" 
evident  that  Uie  ship  coold  not  laatmuijiiunutee;  I  then 
sounded  the  well,  and  found  five  fteet  in  the  hold,  and 
whilet  in  the  act  of  sounding,  a  heavier  nip  than  l>efbre 
pnaeed  out  the  staiboaid-bow,  and  the  ice  was  forced  right 
into  the  forecastle.  Ever;  one  then  abandoned  the  sliip, 
with  what  few  clothes  the;  saved — some  with  only  what 
thej  had  on ;  I  merei;  saved  a  portmanteau,  with  a  few 
thin^  in  it  The  ship  now  began  to  sink  fast,  and  from 
the  time  her  bowsprit  touched  the  ice  nntil  her  maat'heada 
were  out  of  sight,  did  not  occupj  above  one  minute  and  a 
half  It  was  a  very  sad  and  unceremonious  wa;  of  being 
turned  out  of  our  ship.  From  the  tjme  the  first  nip  Uiak 
hei  until  her  disappearance,  did  not  occupy  more  than 
fifteen  minutes." 

This  occurred  neu  Cape  lUley,  at  which  place  the;  had  Pmibit  <Ua 
been  discharging  caigo,  and  was  witneaaed  by  the  crew  of  ■*  *^«*"«>- 
the  Fluenix,  in  which  vessel  the  Breadalban^s  crew  took 
refuge.     It  showa  ua  how  very  eaafly  a  vesael  may  be 
destroyed  in  tlie  Arctic  R^ons  without  a  vestige  being 
left  behind  to  teU  the  tale. 

£ut  the  saddest  episode  in  Arctic  history,  that  waa  utoMnut 
brought  to  ua  bj  Captain  Inglefield,  waa  the  death  of  b^i  -^ 
Identenant  Bellot — the  gallant  young  Frenchman  who 
acted  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  voyage  of  the  Prince 
Albert  under  Mr.  Kennedy.    Hr.  Bellot's  zeal  and  enthu- 


OftiF.  tta.  dum  had  led  Um  agun  into  the  ngkoi  of  ice  uid  enow 
-'**-  nnder  O^rtwi  In^efield.  While  tlien,  he  volouteered 
to  laid  ftpirtjonTthe  i(«,ui  Aogoat  18&S,  to  Sir  Bdwud 
Belehet'e  iqiudna,  which  wh  at  that  time  hsk  Cife 
Beechar,  in  WeUington  ChnneL  Thii  putf  oMiurted  <tf 
four  men— nemelf,  Williem  Hair^,  WiUiem  Johnion, 
Waiiam  Meddeo,  and  Dwid  Hec^ 
TtitT  Nt  On  Aidftj,  tiie  IStli  of  August,  he  alaitod  witfa  hia  little 

■"^  band  from  Beedir  Isbuid  (at  which  place  the  HoiUi  Star 

was  iTiQg),  in  charge  of  deapatchai  bom  O^ibun  PuUeo. 
At  thia  B«aaon  of  the  year,  tntTeUing  on  ice  ii  alvi^  coo- 
aidared  dangennu,  both  on  aoooont  of  its  decayed  condition, 
and  ita  liabili^  to  leparate  from  the  ahore  and  break  np. 
Aecordinf^,  Captain  Pnllen  cautioned  Kt.  fiellot  to  keqi 
M  dose  to  the  eaatem  aliore  of  WeUington  Channel  ai 
poaalble,  and  prorided  the  party  with  one  of  the  light 
Indi»4iibber  boata,  which  could  be  eatil;  dragged  on  their 
aledge,  and  without  whidi,  at  such  a  aeaaon,  it  would  have 
been  yaj  nnaafe  totraTcL  That  evening  they  enoanped 
abont  three  milat  from  Cape  Ineea.  Next  i»j  they  made 
Puiik*  '  oonaiderable  pragnaa,  and,  when  night  approached,  made 
^(Uv  oa  y^  hed  upon  the  broken  ice  over  which  they  had  beoi 
plodding  dnnng  tlte  day.  Thia  waa  near  Cape  Bowen.  On 
the  followiDg  day,  irtiich  wa«  Sunday,  they  paawd  a  oaok 
abinitfi)Qrleet<fide,ninningearcesUie«hMiiiBL  Duringall 
tiuR  time,  no  doobta  were  entertained  aa  to  the  aafeneg*  of 
the  ice ;  and  Mr.  Bellot,  in  bis  oaoal  encouraging  my,  cheered 
on  'the  men,  and  put  hia  ahoulder  to  the  tracking  linea, 
aaying  th*t  he  wiihed  to  get  to  a  cape  which  waa  Been  a 
good  way  ahead,  and  iriiicb  he  called  Cape  Crinnell.  Near 
thia  it  was  desirable  to  eDcamp  in-shoce,  if  poesibLe.  On 
arriving  at  the  cape,  it  waa  fmind  that  there  was  a  broad 
belt  of  water  between  tlie  ice  and  the  shore.  This  would 
have  been  a  matter  at  little  moment  had  there  been  no 
wind,  as  they  conld  have  eauly  crossed  it  in  the  boat;  bat 
there  was  unfortunately  a  strong  breeze  blowing  frcan  t^e 
south-east,  which  corled  up  the  nK&ee  of  the  cold  black 
wavM  in  a  Teiy  ominous  way.  Then  was  no  hdp,  however, 
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■0  the  boat  wia  laonched,  utd  Hr.  Bellot  endMToand  to  cAap.  xm. 
reach  the  ihm  in  it  alone,  intaodiiig  to  codt^  a  Une  hj  „„g'^^ 
which  the  lecuuniler  of  the  part;  and  the  proriiions  might  apertgnctd 
be  dragged  over.    In  tbU  attempt  he  failed,  the  violence  ^  luuuaf. 
of  the  gale  being  too  much  for  him;  be  therefore  retunied 
to  the  ice,  and  oideted  Harre;  and  Madden  to  get  in  and 
attempt  the  patnage  together.    This  the;  did,  and  wen 
■ncceufiil  in  landing,  after  trluch  the;  b^^  the  opentioo 
of  pitting  aikd  repaning  the  boat  between  the  ice  and  the 
ahore  b;  meaoi  of  lines.    In  this  ir^  three  loads  were 
lauded  from  the  aledge,  and  the  part?  on  the  ice  were 
hauling  the  tioat  oB  for  a  fonrth,  when  Madden,  who  bad 
hdd  of  the  shore-line,  and  was  np  t«  his  middle  in  the 
water,  called  out  suddeul;  that  the  ice  was  on  the  move, 
and  driving  off  shore.    It  was  evident  that  he  could  not 
hold  Uie  line  longer  without  being  dragged  into  deep  water, 
eo  Mr.  Bellot  called  out  to  him  to  let  go,  which  he  did. 
Mr.  Bellot  and  his  two  men  then  hanled  the  boat  on  to  Mr.  BcIM 
the  sledge,  and  ran  it  up  to  the  windward  side  of  the  ice,  "«iii'*t^ 
intending  to  latmch  it  there  attd  make  for  the  shore.    Ere  ™to  ■<■  on 
this  could  be  accomplished,  however,  the  ice,  whose  motion  ■  '<>'■ 
was  r^iidl;  inoeaaing,  had  drifted  so  br  from  the  shore, 
as  to  render  all  idea  of  reaching  it  bopeksa.    It  maj  be 
imagined  with  what  feelings  Madden  and  Earre;  now 
hastened  to  an  eminence,  and  watched  their  comrades 
drifUng  ont  t«  sea  oa  a  floe  of  ice,  with  a  bitter  breeze 
urging  them  farther  and  further  &om  hope  of  escape,  and 
deeper  amtmg  the  drifting  ice.    During  two  hours  the; 
sat  thug  watching  them,  until  at  last  Uie;  were  lost  to  view 
amid  the  driving  mow.    When  last  seen,  the  two  men 
were  itaoding  b;  the  sledge,  and  Mr.  Bellot  on  the  top  c< 
a  hummock. 

The  two  men  now  descended  to  the  shore,  and  initantl; 
bqian  their  return  joume;  to  the  ship,  walked  lound 
Qriffin  Ba;,  with  very  little  provisions,  and  reached  Cape 
Bowden,  where  the;  remuned  to  take  some  rest,    Wliile  tiib  i«a  ■«■ 
tbtte,  two  men  were  seen  hastening  towards  them.    To  ^^^"' 
tbeii  great  cuipriae  and  jo;,  tiie;  proved  to  be  Johnson 
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CHAP,  xm,  and  Hook,  who  had  almost  rairacaknuly  eacaped  fram 

their  peiilooa  pocition  on  the  ice ;  but  their  sad  counte- 

noncea  too  tmlf  told  that  their  companm,  the  brave 
jaoBg  FrenchmBD,  was  gone. 

After  getting  a  little  Tefreahment,  the  irhole  part;  now 
returned  to  their  ahip,  which  thej  reached  in  safetj,  thoagli 
not  without  much  difficult  and  aevere  priration.     The 
oelancbo);  hte  of  poor  Bellot  cannot  be  better  told  than 
bj  giving  it  in  the  worda  of  William  J<dinBon,  wbo  waa 
with  him  on  the  ice  at  the  time  of  hia  death ; — "  We  got 
Uie  proviiioM  on  ahore,"  aayB  he,  "  on  Wedneada;,  the 
17th.    After  we  had  done  that,  there  remvned  on  the  ic« 
David  Hook,  Lieutenant  Bellot,  and  mjaelf,  having  with 
us  Uie  aledge,  Maddntaah-awning,  and  little  boat    Com- 
EDdmooT    menced  trying  to  draw  the  boat  and  aledge  to  the  sooth- 
J^^^^  ward,  but  found  the  ice  driving  so  fest,  that  we  left  the 
iBi.  sledge  and  took  the  boat  only;  but  the  wind  was  so  atrang 

at  the  time  that  it  blew  the  boat  over  and  over.  We 
then  took  the  boat  nith  us,  under  shdter  of  a  piece  of  ice, 
and  Mt,  Bellot  and  ouiselvee  commenced  cutting  an  ice- 
house with  our  knives  for  shelter.  Mr.  Bellot  sat  for  half 
an  hour  in  conversation  with  us,  talking  on  the  danger  of 
our  position  I  told  him  I  waa  not  afimd,  and  th^  the 
American  Expedition  was  driven  up  and  down  this  channel 
hj  the  ice.  He  replied, '  I  know  thej  were;  and  when  the 
Lord  protects  ui,  not  a  hair  of  our  heada  shall  be  touched.' 

1  then  asked  Mr.  Bellot  what  time  it  was.  He  said, 
'  About  a  quarter  past  8  1.x.'  (Thuradaj,  the  18th),  and 
then  lashed  up  his  books,  and  said  he  wonld  go  and  see 
bow  the  ice  waa  driving.  He  bad  onlj  been  gone  about 
four  minutes,  when  I  went  round  the  same  hummock, 
under  which  we  were  sheltered,  to  look  for  him,  but  could 
not  see  him;  and,  on  returning  to  our  shelter,  saw  hia  stick 
on  the  opposite  side  of  a  crack,  about  five  fathoms  wide, 

Hr.  BdiDt*!    and  the  ice  all  breaking  up.     I  then  csUed  out  '  Mr. 

daib.  Bellot ! '  but  no  answer  (at  this  time  blowing  very  heavy). 

After  this,  I  again  searched  ronnd,  but  could  see  nothing 
of  hlTn     I  believe  that  when  he  got  from  the  shelter,  the 
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wind  blev  him  into  the  crack,  aod  his  Bouth-veBter  being  ceap.  zm. 
tied  down,  be  could  not  riae.  Finding  there  wu  no  hope 
of  ag&in  seeing  Lieuteoant  Bellot,  I  said  to  Hook, '  I'm 
Dot  afeud :  1  know  the  Lord  will  bIwsjb  eiutain  xa.'  We 
commenced  travelling,  to  ti;  to  get  to  Cape  de  Haven,  or 
Port  Philips;  and,  when  we  got  within  two  miles  of  Cape 
de  Haven,  could  not  get  on  shore,  and  returned  for  ttiia 
aide,  eudeavonring  to  get  to  the  southward,  as  the  ice  was 
driving  to  the  nortliwaid.  We  were  that  night  and  the 
fblloHing  daj  in  coming  acroGB,  and  came  into  the  laud  on 
the  eastern  share,  a  long  way  to  tho  northward  of  the  place 
where  we  were  driven  off.  We  got  into  the  land  at  what 
Lieutenant  Bellot  told  ua  was  Point  Hogarth. 

"  In  drifting  up  the  Straits  towards  the  Polar  Sea,  we 
saw  an  iceberg  Ipng  close  to  tiie  shore,  and  found  it  on 
the  ground.  We  succeeded  in  getting  on  it,  and  remained 
for  us  hours.  I  said  to  David  Hook, '  Don't  be  afraid,  Ire 
must  make  a  boat  of  a  piece  of  ice.'  Accordinglj,  we  got 
on  to  a  piece  passing,  and  I  bad  a  paddle  belonging  to  the 
India-rubber  boat.  B;  this  piece  of  drift-ice  we  managed 
to  reach  the  shore,  and  then  proceeded  to  where  the  acci- 
dent happened.  Beached  it  on  Friday.  Could  not  find 
OUT  shipmates,  oi  an;  provisions.  Went  on  tbr  Cape  Bow- 
den,  and  reached  it  on  Fridaj  night" 

Poor  Bellot!— his  was  a  brave,  a  generous,  and  a  kindly  TribaMia 
heart  His  talents  and  energy  were  deeply  appreciated  by  ^'"'^ 
the  nation  to  wbicb  he  bad  volunteered  his  services;  and 
bis  affectionate,  manly  disposition,  had  endeared  bim  to 
the  comrades  with  whom  be  bad  spent  so  many  stormy 
days  and  nights  in  the  t^ons  of  ice  and  snow.  The 
bowling  blast  of  the  north,  and  the  dark  waters  of  the 
Polar  Bess,  are  sweeping  over  bis  mortal  frame;  but  an 
imperishable  wreath— a  tribute  of  gratitude  and  affection, 
twined  by  the  hands  of  France  and  England— shall  rest 
upon  his  brow  for  ever. 

In  1853  Sir  E.  Belcher  proceeded  up  Wellington  Chan- 
nel and  reached  Cape  Beecher  to  the  noith-eaat,  ami 
wUcb,  in  lat  79°  62"  and  long.  97°  west,  a  locaLty  waa 
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CBAP.  zm.  G}tmd  ftH'  winter  qnwten.  Apprehennve  that  tiie  open 
p_j^^^  •eamn  wu  laat  approacbiDg  to  a  clow,  prepwntiiMu  were 
■Mf*  a-  made  tor  boat  uid  sledge  eiplontionB  to  the  northward ; 
i'i«''«"oi')H)dtheeewere(»nimencedoatheS3d  ofAQgugL  Ontiie 
Sfitb,  when  romidiiig  a  point  where  the  cout  nddenl; 
tonii  to  the  eutward,  the  lefflains  of  several  well-bnilt 
Eaquimaox  houau  were  diworered.  "  They  were,"  says 
8ii  E.  Belcher,  "  not  gimply  circle*  of  amati  itonee,  bat 
two  linea  of  well-lvd  wall  in  excAvated  gronnd,  filled  io 
between  bj  aboat  two  feet  of  fine  gravel,  well  paved,  and, 
withal,  presenting  the  appearance  of  great  care— more, 
indeed,  tiun  I  am  willing  to  attribate  to  the  rode  inhabi* 
tante  or  migTBtorf  fisquimaiu.  Bones  of  deer,  wdvea, 
■eala,  &c.,  niuneroiu.    Coal  fonnd." 

The  explorations  of  Sir  Edward  and  his  officen  led  to 
the  disoovery  of  vBrioas  landi,  to  the  moat  extenaiTe  of 
which  the  name  of  Nortii  Cornwall  was  given,  and  of 
several  islands  washed  by  a  sea  open  to  the  nortti,  irtiich 
Sir  E.  Belcber  regarded  as  the  Polar  Basin.  He  gave  the 
name  of  Victoria  Ardiipelago  to  a  group  of  islands  in  7S^ 
10'  north  lat. ;  and  the  eastenunoat,  fbnning  the  channel 
to  Jones's  Strait,  which  commonicatee  with  the  Polar  Sea, 
be  named  "  North  Kent"  It  is  important  to  add,  that  as 
early  as  the  20th  of  May,  he  found  tiie  sea  open  in  the 
latitude  of  Jonee's  Strait.  Bii  words  sre :  "  Polar  Sea  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  range."  He  also  states  that  the  tides 
were  most  apparent,  setting  from  east  to  west. 

Sir  Edward  Belcher  left  his  squadron  in  the  ioe  and 

Tetnmed  with  his  ciewa  Io  England  in  1864 

His  despatches  furnish  os  with  much  that  is  interesting, 

*■  both  in  regard  to  the  object  ot  his  voyage,  and  the  drcnm- 

stancea  that  induced  him  to  leave  his  squadron  in  the  ice. 

Them  despatches,  as  usual,  contain  a  stining  account  of 

the  dangers,  the  hurbreadth  escapes,  that  are  invariably 

experienced  by  Arctic  voyagers.    Captain  Inglefield,  who 

was  sent  out  in  1S54  with  despatches  for  Sir  Edward 

Belcher,  seems  to  have  had  his  fiill  share  of  these  daagere. 

After  safely  cranm(  th«  Atlantic  in  his  steamer,  the 
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Phcmlz,  aoeompaiued  by  the  lailiiig  tcbhI  Talbot,  he  pri>-  our.  m 
ceedfid  up  Baffin'i  Bkj,  ipedung  aaue  wbilsn  b;  the  yJZ^ 
wkj,  sod  touching  at  Lievel;  fw  coa],  «hkb  w  almBduit  om  phsnu 
in  theae  legioDs.    Ice  aoon  bcsan  to  retard  them,  bot  they  "*  '■"^ 
Tare  enabled  to  brealc  tlutiogb  it  maeh  more  gaiil;  Uud 
were  the  lumgaton  of  fonoer  yean,  in  oameqnence  of  the 
powec  of  (team,  whidt  has  greotl;  altered  the  mode  of 
piDgieMion  even  in  the  rtgionB  of  the  north,  not  oil;  by 
enabling  the  Teaeli  to  wend  their  way  aiooog  loeae  ice  in 
calm  weather,  but  by  giving  them  the  power  of  eAartfutg 
the  opposinff  maaacs  under  fall  ateam,  and  80  imaabifig  i 
paaaage  in  places  irtiere,  fbimerly,  the  unwieldy  luling 
ahip  would  have  been  detained  for  weeka,  and  perhapa  aet 
EKt  for  the  winter. 

"  For  ten  d^B,"  aays  In^efield, "  we  paah«d  en  thrsn^ 
heavy  ice,  blaeting,  boring,  charging  the  n^M,  and  making 
but  slow  advance,— the  bay  ice,  Ibnniag  atzmg  evoy 
ai^t,  mach  retarding  our  progMH;  Bad  on  the  17tb 
August  we  wera  doeely  beset  at  the  edge  of  a  luge  floe 
■ome  miles  in  extuit;  lncki]y,a  strong  gals  from  the  west- 
ward broke  up  the  edgee  of  this  floe,  and  on  the  weather 
moderating,  slacked  the  ice  auffidently  to  admit  of  our 
poshing  throogh,  and  on  Uie  lAth  we  were  fortunate 
NUKigh  to  get  into  the  weet  water." 

After  this  he  proceeded  to  WollaiUai  Island,  where  be  c^AOt 
foond  Uu»t  a  depAt  of  pioviiioDi  had  been  discovered  by  the  yHJ^^** 
Eaquimau,  and  almost  entindy  broken  up.    "Deeming  idiot 
it  beneficdal  Ibr  the  service  upon  which  I  was  employed, 
and  acting  under  the  dis(3«tionaty  orden  with  which  Uieii 
lordBhipa  hftve  been  pleased  to  simply  me,  I  determined 
upon  pTmnining  the  dep6t  near  W(41aaton  Island,  dqwoited 
by  the  fiorth  Btar  in  1860.    For  that  purpose  I  made  the 
sooth  shore  of  Laocwtei  Sound,  and  on  the  3lit,  ahonl 
&30  F.M.,  we  passed  near  enough  to  Ca(ie  Hay  to  ebMrve 
the  coals  d^iMited  there,  in  1849,  by  detain  Parker  of 
the  Truetove,  for  I^y  Franklin.     Obaerving  that  the 
staff  and  two  casks  containing  letters  and  proviuona  were 
misung,!  landed  and  fbund  that  no  tnce  remained  cf 
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CHAP.  xm.  thne  bnt »  pottion  of  tiie  head  of  one  of  them,  nmI  pome 

broken  pKoerred  meftt  tiiu.    The  coali,  too,  had  been 

either  carried  anj  b;  the  Eiqnimanx  or  the  ice,  there 
being  onlj  twentj-one  bags.    A  little  after  tea  we  roDuded 
Cape  Castlereagh,  and  shoitl;  found  the  remains  of  tiie 
Ninth  Btai*!  deptt    Anchoiing  in  fire  fathoms,  ire  laalwd 
the  Talbot  alongside,  and  on  landing  I  found  that  thii  spot 
i>Htniaioa    had  also  been  riiited  b;  the  Esquiroani,  and  not  only 
Ui'&Tu^^    plnndend  of  all  that  was  nseful  to  them  as  (avages,  but 
mux.  that  degiee  of  reckless  wantAiiiieu  waa  exhibited  (in  the 

deatmction  of  every  irtide  that  remwned)  so  peculiar  to 
the  habits  of  the  Qudvilised  tribes  of  man.  Of  the  60S 
casks  and  caica  that  were  landed  bjr  Mr.  Saunden  only  - 
114  remained,  and  each  had  been  stove  to  examine  their 
contents,  which  consisted  of  Sour,  peas,  Scotch  barle;, 
oatmeal,  and  tobacco.  Finding  the  flour  only  partially 
destroyed  in  each  cask,  I  determined  on  embarking  all 
that  still  remained,  and  the  whole  was  shipped  off  to  the 
Phcenix,  with  t«D  tons  of  patent  fael,  and  which  latter  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  embark,  as  Sir  Edward  Belcher  had 
sent  a  Teasel  two  years  before  to  examine  thii  depfit,  and 
directed  her  commander  to  take  the  whole  of  the  coal  boat 
the  D^hbouring  point." 
Vtuvw  e*.  From  this  point,  the  Phcenix  and  Talbot  sailed  to  Cape 
n^^'i  ^"'Tender,  at  which  [dace  they  were  Tery  nearly  lost 
Tdiiat  ■!  Oaptun  Inglefield  went  ashore  to  examine  a  oim  tiiat  be 
Cafn  War-  had  erected  there  the  prerions  year.  Betuming  on  board, 
™"'*^'  he  found  a  strong  westerly  breeze  with  ebb-tide,  which 
prevented  much  head-way  being  made,  so  they  returned 
to  seek  anchorage  for  the  night  in  Dnndas  harbour.  "  Un- 
fortunately," says  Inglefield,  "  when  picking  up  a  berth, 
we  struck  soundings  in  fifteen  fathoms,  and  immediately 
after  three,  when  both  ships  grounded  on  a  mud  bank,  and 
the  tide  falling,  every  exertion  to  get  the  Phcenix  afloat 
proved  useless,  though  the  Talbot  was  shortly  warped  off 
into  deep  water,  where,  both  her  bower  anchon  being  let 
go,  the  chain  of  the  small  one  was  passed  into  the  Phcenix's 
quarter  hawse-hole,  and  a  heavy  strain  brought  upon  it. 
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At  thim  the  following  monung  the  strong  breeze  broke  chaf.  xiil 

the  ice  ftway  from  the  head  of  t>be  hay,  and  driving  oat, 

took  the  Phffinix  on  her  atarbowd  btoadside  and  laid  her 

over  on  her  beam  ends,  fordug  her  still  fiirtber  on  shore 

and  tearing  off  the  whole  of  the  false  keeL    The  Talbot, 

though  pushed  again  on  the  bank,  escaped  any  damage 

from  the  ice,  being  sheltered  bj  this  vessel  which  was  to 

windward  of  her.    The  da;  flood  proving  only  a  half  tide, 

we  remained  immoveablj  fixed  until  the  evening,  by  which 

time  all  the  boats  of  both  vessels  had  been  laden  with 

heavy  storee  to  lighten  this  vessel,  and  I  am  happy  to  say 

that  about  1 1  p.m.  both  ships  Boated  off  into  deep  water, 

with  no  other  damage  than  I  have  stated." 

The  squadron,  towards  which  Captain  Inglefield  was 
thus  Itaring  his  devious  and  difficult  way  with  despatches 
and  provisions,  hod  been  waging  similar  warfare  with  the 
ice  in  and  aronnd  Wellington  Channel.  Immense  quantities  Br  e.  BiI- 
of  ice  had  been  met  with,  and  great  difficulty  experienced  ^^  "'*'* 
in  doing  anything  towards  the  chief  object  in  view  with  ctaund. 
the  ships  at  alL  It  was  therefore  tteolved  by  Sir  Edward 
Bdcher  that  as  much  as  possible  should  be  done  t^  means 
of  sledging  parties  so  long  as  the  state  of  the  ice  ^ould 
permit.  Indeed,  from  the  experience  that  we  have  now 
guned  of  the  possibilities  of  Arctic  travel,  it  aeems  that 
the  most  effective  operations  are  generally  performed  by 
means  of  iMats  and  sledges.  True,  onr  ships  have  pene- 
trated far  and  wide  among  the  icebergs  of  the  Polar  Seaa ; 
and  the  Union  Jock  bos  been  waved  in  triumph  over 
K^ons  where  our  ships  seemed  as  though  they  had  for- 
■okeo  their  native  element,  and  were  boring  through  the 
•olid  land ;  but  at  what  excessive  risk,  at  what  enormous 
charge,  and  at  what  fearful  loss  of  life  has  all  this  been 
accomplished ! — while  small  parties  in  open  boats,  or  during 
the  winter,  on  foot  with  slei^,  might  have  accomplished 
journeys  as  long,  ss  arduous,  and  as  effectual,  in  regard  to 
all  points  of  practical  utility.  Witness  the  expeditions  irf 
Franklin  himself  in  1621— the  more  recent  t>oat  voyages  fX 
Deaseand  Simpson—Uie  long  foot  Journeys  undertaken  t^ 
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T.  Qw  men  ot  the  later  ahip  expeditiona,  when  tbey  tmrellad 
anst  Ma  and  land  MDMitimet  npwaida  of  a  thouaaud  milea; 
and  the  Hicce«Ail  joaiaeju  cf  Dr.  Bae,  at  the  Hadaon'a 
Bay  Ctmpaiir,  irhoae  prooeedingi,  in  noveltj,  Kimplidtj  ti 
anangement,  and  daring,  almost  outshine  the  deeds  id 
predeccaaon  and  oontempofaries. 

Sir  S.  Belcher  aeama  to  hare  full;  appredated  such 
■MaOBof  prOMCutingtbeseaKh.  Fran  July  to  September, 
tiie  A»atance  bad  odIj  advanced  tea  milea,  ao  that  no- 
thing could  have  been  dtme  bj  the  Bhipa  in  furtbeisnce  of 
tbeii  object 

On  the  ad  of  May  1SS3,  the  N.B.  division  of  sled^ng 
'  partiee  left  the  ghip,  and  locu  reached  the  linutn  of  their 
discoveriea  of  the  previinia  jear.  At  tiie  var;  ovtaet,  bow- 
ever,  the;  were  damped,  not  in  Ihur  ardour,  hot  in  their 
bodies,  bj  the  ice  proving  treacberoaB  and  giving  way, 
which  gave  them  a  cold  bath  at  a  time  when  a  warm  one 
would  have  proved  much  more  pleaaant,  and  earned  them 
an  irreparable  low,  in  the  ahape  of  9S  Iba  of  bread,  one  of 
tbe  moat  important  itema  in  their  prDriwonK.  Aa  tbej 
advanced  the  pronunent  beadlands  were  neaied,  and  tbe 
ialanda,  &c  taken  poMeeuon  of  in  doe  form,  in  the  name 
of  her  Majea^,  Qoeen  Tictoria. 

During  tiiii  joome;  Sir  Edward  pnahed  towarda  Nortii 
Cornwall  and  Jonea's  Strait,  but  wa«  nnexpectadlj  ttopped 
abort  bejtmd  Cape  Diuaeli,  about  tbe  end  of  tbe  aame 
month  on  which  he  tet  oat,  owing  to  the  eari;  disruption 
of  tbe  ice. 

"  The  light  which  I  oUained  from  thia  Cape,"  saja  he, 
"elevated  680 feet  above  the  Mailed  me  to  hope  for  better 
aucccH  due  east  On  that  comae  we  proceeded  three  dajra 
P-  on  a  amootfa  Boe  (making  36  nulea),  when  we  reached,  on 
the  ISth,  the  entrance  of  a  splendid  duuinel.  Fog  bad,  for 
■ome  time,  wtnried  ns  with  indistinct  glimpses  of  the  ap- 
proaches, bnt  as  it  now  cleared  off,  and  the  sun  enlivened 
the  scene,  we  were  r^aled  with  such  a  magnificent  view  id 
snoeeniTe  beetling  headlands  on  either  tide  of  the  channel, 
and  extending  for  aboat  30  mika,  tfaat  it  reall;  hecante  a 
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pntding  matter  to  find  luunei  for  them.    Of  one  thing  I  CUP.  XiTL 
felt  quite  convinced— luunel;,  that  we  ireie  now  rHtUy  in      ~~~ 
Jonee'i  Chamwl,  and  that  bj  oothing  but  bad  taste  in 
■utniQ  oonld  we  be  deceived.    The  ktatnde,  the  direction, 
the  limit  in  longitiide  to  wliich  we  coald  see,  ool;  Tsquired 
an  exteiuion  of  60  miles  to  lead  to  the  c&im  emcted  b; 
C^ttain  Aoitin's  partf.    Who  could  dream  of  &iluie  on 
the  18th  of  Ma;  t    The  rou^meu  of  the  boiea  pack  now 
eompelled  nii  to  take  to  the  laod,  and  we  advanced  eanlj  Beicbo^ 
five  or  MX  miles,  when  a  further  stop  to  our  progress  was  '"^  «»«*• 
opposed  in  the  shape  of  an  abrupt  glader,  half  a  gale  of 
wind,  and  the  mortifying  disoovei;  that  its  base  was  washed 
by  the  oea,  and  the  off-Ipng  pack  roHen  and  tumbling 
aeander. 

"  Not  easil;  daunted,  it  wa«  determined  to  tr^  an  over- 
land route,  and  av(»d  this  nnfortDnate  hole,  as  we  then 
thought  it, 

"  Provisiont,  Ac,  were  strapped  on,  and  we  sooo  started 
to  view  what  we  liad  to  contend  with  before  deciding  tm 
our  ultimate  mode  of  action. 

*  The  hills  oootinoed  increasing  in  height  t*  we  advanced 
nntU  th^  reached  1000  fbet  We  then  descended  and  took 
np  another  pomtion  at  nearly  the  same  hei^t  M  the  last 
Uuff,  when  m  encamped  for  the  night. 

"  All  cor  hopca  were  crushed ',    Between  on  and  Uie  die-  Btopped  tjr 
tant  UulT  the  open  sea  prevailed  on  the  SOth  of  Ha;  1    The  *"*  "*■ 
borixon  was  ttraaked  with  open '  sailing  ice,'  and  aD  com- 
munication cut  off  for  aledgee.    The  bluff,  distant  16  mile^ 
was  clearty  the  turning-point  into  Jootdt  Channel ;  no  land 
wag  visible  beyond  it." 

More  than  once  their  hopes  were  ruied  dnring  the 
retorn-joumey  bj  the  discovery  of  the  remuns  of  stnic- 
tures  that  had  evidently  been  made  bj  hnman  hands,  yet 
not,  apparently,  by  those  of  the  Esquimaux. 

"  Oar  -pngteu  was  tantalizing,  and  attended  with  deep 
iaterest  and  excitement.    In  the  first  place,  I  discovered,  stnfiiiv  du- 
on  the  brow  of  a  mountain  afaoat  WO  feet  above  the  sea,  Bn«T' 
what  ^>peaied  to  be  a  recent  and  very  woitanan4ike 
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CHAP.  xnL  rtnictaire  of  a  dome  (or  rsther  »  donble  cone,  or  icehoiue), 
■  built  of  very  beavj  and  tobuUr  slabs,  nhich  no  single  per- 

son could  cany.  It  cbasist«d  of  about  40  courses,  eight 
feet  diameter,  and  eight  feet  in  depth,  when  cleared,  but 
onl;  five  in  height  from  the  hue  of  the  upper  cone  as  ire 

CuvAii  a-  "  Meet  carefully  was  erety  stone  removed,  every  atom  of 
■mtnukm  of  i|j(^  oj  earth  ecrutiniMd,  the  atones  at  the  bottom  abo 
taken  up,  but  without  a  trace  of  any  leconl,  or  of  having 
been  used  by  any  humau  being.  It  mw  filled  by  drift 
snow,  but  did  not  in  any  respect  bear  the  appearance  of 
having  been  huilt  more  than  a  Beason.  Thia  vaa  named 
'Motmt  Discovery.'"    And  a  short  time  afterwards  he 

"  Leaving  our  crew,  pretty  well  fatigued,  to  pitch  the 
tent,  and  prepare  the  cnstomary  pemmican  meal,  I  ascended 
the  mountiun  above  us,  and  discovered  that  we  really  were 
not  far  from  our  old  poeition  last  year  on  Cqw  Hogarth, 
and  bad  Cape  Hajendie  and  Hamilton  Island  to  the  west, 
about  20  milee. 

"  My  surprise,  however,  wae  checked  auddenly  by  two 
structures  rather  in  European  form,  and  tfiparentl;  graves; 
each  was  similarly  constructed,  and,  like  the  dome,  of  large 
selected  alaba,  having  at  each  end  three  aeparsto  stones, 
laid  as  we  should  place  head  and  foot  stones.  So  thoroughly 
satisfied  was  I  that  there  was  no  delusion,  I  desisted  fivm 
disturbing  a  stone  until  it  should  be  formally  done  by  the 
party  assembled. 

"  The  evening  following  (for  where  the  sun  is  so  oppres- 

aive  to  the  eyes  by  day  we  travel  by  night)  we  ascended 

the  hill,  and  removed  the  stones.    Not  a  trace  of  human 

beingpl" 

BtnfuiT  m       Thus  Sir  Edward  and  his  men  travelled  about  during 

nondwei-    ^^  whole  season,  exploring  the  coasts  around  Wellington 

UBgian         Channel,  now  on  foot,  and  then  in  boats,  as  circumstances 

ch*""''       permitted,  but  without  discovering  any  clue  to  the  fate  of 

Sir  John  Franklin.    There  is  much  that  invites  extract 

•od  remark  in  his  despatches,  but  nothing  that  bean  par- 
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ticnlailj  on  tha  miBsing  expedition,  except  tbe  {act  that  CHAP.  xm. 
the  Mtertiona  vhich  ht,re  been  made,  that  these  desolate  ' 

i^jons  were  teeming  irith  animal  life  at  cert^n  mmotu  of 
the  jear,  is  quite  unfounded,  at  least,  so  far  as  hie  expe- 
rience goea. 

"By  eztiaordinaiy  good  fortune,"  tayi  he,  "bean  might 
fall  in  the  way  of  the  inreller ;  but,  hsTing  killed  and 
eaten  his  proportion,  I  much  doubt  if  his  strength  wmld 
enable  him  to  drag  the  remains  until  another  piece  of 
similar  good  fortune  befell  him.  The  assertion,  therefore, 
of  anj '  teeming  or  abundance  of  animal  life,'  in  this  north- 
eaaten  district,  ia  utterl;  untenable." 

On  bis  retum  from  this  joumej.  Sir  Edward  Belcher  was 
informed  of  t^e  satet;  of  Captain  M'Clure  and  his  crew  in 
tbe  Bay  of  Mercy,  at  Baring  Island. 

Previous  to  this  time,  despatches  were  found  at  Princess  iMnroy  of 
Royal  Island,  which  had  been  left  there  by  Captain  Colin-  J^^" 
son  in  August  ISSl,  also  on  tbe  15th  April  1862,  and  on  luijiiidui 
Bamsay  Island  so  late  as  the  27th  August  18S2,  showing 
that  be  and  his  crew  were  well,  and  intended  to  pursue 
the  channel  separating  Wollaston  from  Prince  Albert's 
Itfnd.    These  were  discovered  by  Lieutenant  Meecham, 
who  started  from  the  North  Star,  at  Beechy  IsUnd,  with 
a  sledge  party,  in  April  1SC4,  and  returned  in  June. 

From  this  time  a  series  of  difficulties  beset  tbe  vessels  Beiciur^ 
of  Sir  Edward.    Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  ^^^'  y^ 
the  ships  out  of  the  haibonia,  in  which  they  bad  spent  tbe  tea. 
winter  of  18S3 ;  and  as  it  was  deairable  that  Sir  Edward 
should  get  to  Beechy  Island  to  superintend  tbe  despatch 
of  the  crew  of  tbe  Investigator  to  England,  ereiy  effort 
was  made,  bj  warping,  blasting,  and  otherwise,  to  advance, 
bnt  without  success ;  and  at  last  it  became  probable  that 
they  should  have  to  spend  another  winter  in  the  ice. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  of  18M,  attention  was 
chiefly  dired«d  to  rendering  assistance  U>  Captun  CoUnson. 
Dep6ts  of  provisions  were  placed  at  Melville  Island,  and 
despatches  left  in  conspicuous  places  for  his  guidance, 
while  anangementB  were  contemplated  for  carrying  on  the 
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CHAF.  sm.  MMch  for  Sir  John  Fnnklin  almg  the  mstem  abtnea  lA 
'  Bkffin'i  Bay— all  other  pUc«s,  iu  which  it  mi  at  all  likelj 

the  ill-fated  expeditioD  wold  have  been  loat,  having  been 
thoroo^;  examined.    The  ice,  honever,  prevented  theM 
plana  being  earned  out,  and,  towarda  autumn,  it  became 
endent  to  Sir  £.  Beldker  that  ereiy  eSbrt  ahonld  be 
directttl  to  extricating  the  ship*  finm  thor  ic;  poaitioiM, 
■od  bringing  them  beck  to  England.    This  (^unian,  how- 
ever, did  not  Kfifeu  to  be  shared  t^  the  officers  under  hia 
command.    Sir  Bdwaid's  ojunion,  tliat  the;  should  not 
'*«*'»'"-  risk  anotha  winter  in  the  Lee,  wai  founded  on  the  feet  that 
^™'°''      his  proTisions  were  scaiceljr  aufficient  for  another  year,  Uiat 
he  was  very  short  of  preserved  meats,  and  that  the  men 
wen  generally  a  good  deal  debilitated  bj  severe  laboo^ 
and  a  long  sojourn  in  the  Arctic  Beas.    In  th<H  ciicom' 
■taoces.  Sir  Edwsij  gave  orden  th»t  the  whole  aqusdion 
should  be  abandoned.    The  ships  were  sccor^ngly  put  in 
Older,  the  hatches  closed  down,  everything  that  was  poa- 
aible  done  for  their  preservation,  and.  about  the  end  o( 
August  18M,  the  united  crews  of  the  five  vessels  embarked 
in  the  KorUi  Star,  and  returned  to  England. 
Cnort-oitf-       Sudi  is  a  brief  cununai;  of  the  proceeding  of  the  ezpe- 
'^  ™  ""„,  dition  of  Sir  £.  Beldier.    After  its  return,  a  couit-maitial 
eiphucuhl   ""  ^^  W^  ^B  officers,  all  <A  irtuoD,  with  the  exception 
of  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  were  honourably  aoqaitt«d,  es  a 
matter  of  course,  in  consequence  of  their  having  acted 
under  orders  ;  and  their  swords  were  returned  to  titem, 
TiHir  acquit,  with  very  fiattedng   eipiessions  of  approbation.     Sir 
'^  Edward,  although  also  aoqiutted,  was  reproved  for  not 

havtj^  oonsulted  sufficiently  witii  his  colleagues,  and  had 
his  sword  returned  to  him  in  ugniftcant  silence. 

In  a  work  of  tiiis  uatDie,  it  would  be  out  of  [dace  to  enter 
into  tiie  detailsof  merits  of  a  question  upon  which  veiy 
few  indeed  an  ctHupeteot  to  form  a  judgment  Injustice 
to  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  however,  it  is  right  to  state  that 
he  made  a  long  and  able  defence ;  which,  however  it  may 
have  tailed  to  carry  ctHtvictirai  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ztitj,  at  least  convincei  the  mind  of  the  uneolighteoed 
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readar  tiiat  he  acted  conadentioiuly  for  the  best—thftt  he  OHAP.  xiil 
did  not  iu&inge  Hm  letter  of  hi*  iuatiuctiinu,  and  that  it  ^,^j^^ 
iroald  be  a  )>nzzling  thing  to  point  out  how  he  mold  have  Dpimopi  or 
acted  better.    On  the  other  hand,  Captun  Kellet  and  ^^^"^ 
otben,  men  whose  opimciu  an  not  to  be  lightly  eateemed, 
have  bioadlj  itated  that  thej  would  not  have  abandoned 
theii  ahipa  imlew  the;  had  been  ordered  to  do  bo  by  tbeir 
■nperiar  officer;  aDd  that  the;  believed  there  was  quite  a 
■ufficieno;  ol  provisions  to  have  enabled  tiaein  to  spend 
another  winter  in  the  ice,  and  so  afford  succour  to  Captain 
Colinion  and  his  taea. 

While  these  thingn  were  going  on  in  England,  anotbec 
ikote  of  informatdon  sounded  from  tbeFrcten  Seas;  but  its 
tone  was  vei;  sad.  In  October,  Dr.  Bae  airived  from 
Bepulse  Bay,  with  the  news  that  part  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin's expedition  had  been  seen  alive  by  Esquimaux  in  18S0, 
and  tliat  their  renuuns  had  been  discovered  by  another 
par^  of  Esquimaux  in  1S61.  In  corroboration  of  the 
above,  Dr.  Bae  brought  with  him  a  variety  of  articles,  Dt.Ru'idi*- 
chiefl;  silver  spoons  uid  forks,  with  the  names  of  aeveial  '"^"f—- 
of  Franklin's  party  marked  thereon,  and  one  small  piece 
of  silver-f  late  beaiing  the  name  of  the  ill-fated  commander 
— all  of  which  were  procured  b;  Dr.  Rae  from  Esquinuuix, 
who  stated  that  they  had  obtained  them  &om  another  band 
who  bad  found  the  mutilated  bodies  of  about  forty  of  the 
part;.  The  tale  of  their  death  is  very  sad,  and  all  the 
more  so  that  it  took  place  so  recently,  and  in  tbe  veiy 
neighbourhood  of  the  brave  men  who  have  perilled  life  and 
limb  to  help  them.  The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Rae'a 
journal  gives  a  graphic  and  boirowing  accoimt  of  tbe  end 
of  port,  at  least,  of  this  devoted  band. 

Dr.  Kae  was  following  up  his  discoveries  in  Uie  neigb-  ifMUsf  wtta 
bouibood  of  Boothia.   "Onthemomingof  the  2Dth,"  says  "^^ 
be,  "  we  were  met  by  a  vei;  intelligent  Esquimaux,  driving  Bcictaboiir. 
a  dog-sledge  laden  with  musk-ox  beef.    This  man  at  once  luws  o( 
consented  to  accompany  us  two  days'  joum^,  and  in  a  few  ""*''*■ 
minutes  had  deposited  his  load  on  tbe  snow,  and  was  ready 
to  join  us.    Having  explained  to  him  my  object,  he  said 
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CBAF.  sm  tiut  the  road  bj  which  he  had  come  wu  the  best  for  ns, 
and,  haling  listened  the  men'i  sledges,  we  travelled  with 
more  bcilit;.  We  were  now  Joined  by  another  of  the 
natiTea  who  had  been  absent  leal-hnnting  jeet«rdaj, 
but,  being  uuuoiu  to  ie«  lu,  had  Tinted  our  BDOw-hooM 
earij  thii  morning,  and  then  followed  up  our  track.  Tbii 
man  was  Tei;  communicatiTe,  and  on  putting  to  him  the 
nnal  queataons  as  to  his  having  aeen  'white  man'  before, 
or  any  shipe  or  boata,  he  replied  in  the  negative ;  but  aaid 
that  apaitjof 'Kabloomans'  had  died  of  starvation  a  long 
distance  to  the  w«at  of  where  we  then  were,  and  bejond  a 
large  river.  He  stated  that  he  did  not  know  the  exact 
place,  that  he  never  had  been  there,  and  that  be  could  not 
accompany  as  bo  far.  The  subetance  of  the  infonnatdon 
then  and  subeequentl;  obtained  from  varioos  wnircw  wm 
to  the  following  effect : — 

"  In  the  spring,  four  winteiB  past  (1850)  while  aomo 
£sc[uiinaux  buniliee  were  fcilMnp  seals  neu  the  nortii  shore 
of  a  Urge  isUnd,  named  in  Anowamith's  charts  Sing 
William's  Land,  about  fotty  white  men  were  seen  bavelling 
in  company  sontbward  over  the  ice,  and  dragging  a  boat 
and  aledges  with  them.  They  were  pasung  along  the  west 
shore  of  the  above-zuuned  island.  None  of  the  party  oould 
Bii  laitui-  speak  the  Esqaimaux  language  so  well  as  to  be  underatood, 
v°o^  but  by  BJgns  the  nativea  were  led  to  believe  that  the  ship 

or  ships  had  been  crushed  by  ice,  and  that  they  were  now 
going  t«  where  tbey  expected  to  find  deer  to  shoot.  From 
the  appearance  of  the  men— all  of  whom,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  officer,  were  hauling  on  the  drag-ropes  of  the 
sledge,  and  looked  thin— they  were  then  suppceed  to  be 
getting  short  of  provisions,  and  they  purchased  a  smsO 
seal,  or  piece  of  »ea],  from  the  natives.  The  officer  was 
described  as  being  a  tall,  stout,  middle-aged  men.  When 
tiieir  day's  journey  terminated,  the;  pitched  tents  to 

"  At  a  later  date  the  same  season,  but  previous  to  the 
disruption  of  the  ice,  the  coipBes  of  some  thirty  peisoua 
and  some  graves  were  discovered  on  the  continent,  and 
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five  d«td  bodies  on  an  uknd  near  it,  about  a  long  day's  cbap.  xdl 
joume;  to  the  north-weit  of  the  mouth  of  a  luge  rtitam,  p-iCZT^i,. 
which  can  be  no  other  than  Back's  Qreat  FUh  River  (named  <nnry  oftb* 
b;  the  Bsqaimaiix  Oot-koo-hi-ca-Iik),  as  ita  description  "•'•^•v  £■- 
and  that  of  the  low  shore  in  the  neij^bonrhood  of  Point  '^"'^' 
Ogle  and  Montreal  Island  agree  exactl;  witb  that  of  Sir 
OeoTge  Bock.    Some  of  the  bodies  were  in  a  tent  or  tents ; 
othen  were  under  the  boat,  which  had  been  turned  over  to 
form  a  shelter,  and  some  U;  scattered  about  in  different 
directions.    Of  those  seen  on  the  island  it  wai  supposed 
that  one  wu  that  of  an  officer  (chief),  as  he  had  a  telescope 
ttnpped  onr  his  sbonldeis,  and  a  douhle-batrdled  gun  lay 
nndetneath  him. 

"  From  the  mntilated  state  of  many  of  tiie  bodies,  and  OndnioB  at 
the  contents  of  the  kettles,  it  is  evident  that  our  wtctched  '^  rouiu 
countrymen  had  been  driven  to  the  dread  sHemative  id 
cannibalism  as  a  means  of  arnrtjining  life.  A  few  of  the 
DufoitDoate  men  most  have  mrvived  until  the  arrival  of 
the  wild-fowl  (say  until  the  end  of  May),  as  shots  were 
heard,  and  fiWi  bones  and  fealhere  of  geeae  were  noticed 
near  tht  scene  of  the  sad  event 

"There  appean  to  have  been  an  abundwt  atote  of 
ammunition,  as  the  gunpowder  was  emptied  by  the  natives 
inaheapon  the  gnnmd  oat  of  the  k^s  or  cases  confining 
it,  and  a  quantity  of  shot  and  ball  was  fonnd  below  hi^ 
mter  mark,  having  probably  been  left  on  the  ice  close  to 
the  beach  before  the  spring  commenced.  There  most  have  Rdia«f 
been  a  number  of  telescopes,  guns  (several  of  them  double-  '2^|^  ^*' 
barrelled),  watchea,  compasses,  &c.,  all  of  which  seem  to 
have  been  broken  ap,  as  I  saw  pieces  of  these  different 
artidee  with  the  natives,  and  I  porebased  as  nuuiy  as  pos- 
sible, together  with  some  silver  spoons  and  forks,  an  Order 
itf  Merit  in  the  form  of  a  star,  and  a  aniall  silver  plate 
engraved  <  Sir  John  Franklin,  K.C.B.' " 

Dr.  Bae  concludes  by  saying  that  he  is  of  opinion  that 
no  violence  had  been  offered  to  the  sufleren  by  the  natives, 
but  believes  that  they  were  starred  to  death.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  articles  obttuned  from  the  Esquimaux : — 
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CUP.  xiiL  1  silver  table-fork—crest,  im  aium«]'s  hMd  vitli  wingi 
1^"^      extended  above;  3  silver  table-forks— crest,  a  bird  with 

uudain-  wing!  extended ;  I  lilver  table-opocm — creat,  with  iuitiali 
Dr'all'"'  "^'  ^  **■  ^''  (^"P*""  Cnwiw.  Terror);  1  ailTer  tabto- 
apoon  Rjid  1  fork-merest,  bird  with  laurel  branch  io  mouth, 
taotAo,"  i^terotMliora;"  1  silver  table-apoon,  1  tea-spoon, 
and  1  deatert--fork — creat,  a  Gib'i  beftd  looking  upwards, 
with  Uorel  branches  on  each  aide ;  1  ulver  taUe^oA — 
initials,  "  H.  £.  8.  Q."  (Han;  D.  8.  Ooodair,  aMstant- 
ooigeon,  Erebus) ;  1  silver  tsble-fotk — initials,  "  A.  H'D." 
(Alexander  M'Donald,  awistant-aurgeon,  Terroi) ;  1  ulvff 
table-fork— inttiali, "  Q.  A.  H."  (Gillies  A.  Maebeao,  aecond 
QiBBter,  Terror);  1  silver  t*ble-fbrk— initials,  "J.  T.;" 
1  ailver  deHaeft-spoon — initials, "  J.  8.  P."  (John  8.  Peddie, 
BiugeoD,  Erebua);  1  round  aUva  pUte,  eognved,  "Kr 
John  Franklin,  E.C.B. ;  a  star  or  order,  with  lootto,  "  ^«c 
atptra  UrrrrU,  G.  R.  III.  MDOCCXV." 
Ru  ntami  On  obtaining  the  above  information,  Dr.  Rae  inatantlj 
to  En<i«ii(i.  jisstened  to  England  for  the  pnrpoae  of  preventiiig  any 
further  eipeditioni  bdng  despatched  in  search  el  the  lost 
navigattin.  His  report,  u  might  have  beoi  expected,  waa 
■nbjected  on  all  hands  to  critieiam  and  comment  Hanj 
were  of  opinion  that  the  information  obfauned  did  not  war- 
rant the  conclusion  that  the  whole  part;  was  lost.  Among 
otheia,  Dr.  Scoresb;  was  inclined  to  this  opinioa 

The  discoveries  made  by  Dr.  Bae  on  tbii  jonme?  aet  at 
rest  the  question  oa  to  a  pasaage  westward  existing  at  the 
head  of  PeUy  Bay.  After  quitting  that  bay  he  crossed  the 
land  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  travelled  te  Castor  and 
Pollux  River— J)esse  and  Simpson's  extreme— when  he 
searched  a  pillar  erected  there  but  found  no  records.  It 
must  ever  be  regretted  that  while  bete,  within  so  sbort  a 
distance  of  the  spot  where  the  crews  of  Franklii^s  ships 
were  reported  to  have  perished,  Dr.  Bae  did  not  continue 
his  journey  westward  in  search  of  relics  and  records.  He 
seems  to  have  felt  it  his  duty  not  to  turn  aside  from  the 
in  object  of  his  journey — the  exploration  of  the  Boothian 
>,  after  searching  the  pillar  referred  to,  he 
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cToaied  Inglii  and  Shepherd's  Baya  to  Cape  CkiWille,  where  CHaf.  XitL 
the  coast  tunu  abrupU;  to  the  Dortii.    He  Moweil  it  to 
Point  de  la  Ouiche  and  Balfour  Bay,  which  latter  was  hia 
extreme  northern  limit    Bad  weather  rendering  itimpoa- 

Bible  for  him  to  complete  the  suire;  between  the  Stagnelio 
Pole  and  BeUot  Strait,  he  returned  to  Bepulae  Bay  and 
arriTed  at  York  Factor;  on  the  Slat  Augoit  1S04. 


CUPTAIN  OOLUNBON,  ISfil-S. 


OHAFTSB  XIT. 


to  BDRhod — Tbe  SMond  AmciioiD  Binditio 
uader  Dr.  Kuio^ — Their  Adventiirfl*,  DiBooTeii«s,  uu  Suffer- 
Id^  daring  two  WinUra  in  tha  laa — Abuidonoiciit  of  tlnir 
Ship — Their  Ardnaua  Bokt  uid  Blcdgs  JonnuTi  ""l  Pinal 
DeliTCnnce  uid  Setum  to  Ameria— Orerlud  B^nb  b]  va; 
of  thi  QreaC  Fish  lUier  bj  AndenoD  uid  Stewart. 

CRAP.  xtv.  Phi  hiator;  of  Polar  Seas  and  R^ong  has,  during  tbe  laat 
ten  or  eleren  yea™,  rwolTed  itself  into  a  hiatoiy  of  tbe 
■earch  for  Sir  John  Franklin. 
Rnurkt  on  Year  hj  jear  erpeditiona  bjr  land  and  sea  have  gone 
dlu^^'^  forth,  and  returned  to  UIl  tbe  same  ud  tale,— that  the 
lost  Tessels  had  neither  been  heard  of  nor  aeen.  At  lut, 
.  OS  we  have  seen,  in  1800  and  tSM  the  position  of  their 
fiist  winter's  quarters,  and  evidence  of  tbdr  having  been 
wrecked,  reached  ub. 

Since  that  year  several  expeditions  have  returned,  each 
having  filled  up  a  portion  of  our  charts  of  the  Polar  Seas, 
or  procoied  some  additional  information  in  regard  to  the 
unfortunate  Erebus  and  Terror. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  CJoUinson  and  M'Clure  set 
out  together  in  the  Enterprise  and  Investigator  at  the 
b^inning  of  18B0,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to 
Behring's  Straits,  and  sailing  theoce  eastward  to  meet  the 
Franklin  Expedition.  Od  tbe  IDth  of  Jul;  1851,  Captain 
CoUinson  left  Port  Garence  in  Behrin^s  Struts,  and 
entered  the  ice,  which  tmraunded  and  carried  him  (fortu- 
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natel?)  in  the  direction  in  which  he  wished  to  go.    Foiut  chap.  xiv. 

Bbitow  wm  doubled  on  the  26th.    Proceeding  dong  the  p„,^^ 

northern  coast  of  America  with  some  difficultj,  owing  to  diuini  nnt 

the  ice,  he  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River  on  "ixuiib. 

the  6th  of  Aiigiut    The  effect  of  thia  river  wu  to  widen 

the  ch&nnel  between  the  pack  and  the  land  to  60  miles, 

At  which  distance  from  the  shore  no  bottom  was  obtained 

at  160  bthoms.     On  the  20th  the;  sighUd  the  Felly 

Islands,  and  discovered  two  islets  to  the  north-east  c€ 

them.    On  the  26th  Cape  Parry  was  in  ught,  and  Cape 

Erebus  was  discovered  to  the  northward.    "  Hauling  up 

close  to  the  land,"  writes  Collinson,  "  we  entered  a  strait 

on  the  28th,  in  which,  on  the  following  day,  two  islets  were 

seen ;  on  landing  I  foond  a  whale-boat  and  depAt  of  pn>- 

visions,  with  a  notice  of  Comraander  M'Cliire'B,  dated 

June  IS,  1651.    Continuing  our  course  we  reached  the 

north  end  at  midnight,  on  the  30th,  when  another  beacon 

was  seen  on  the  north  shore,  where  similar  information  to 

that  deposited  on  tlie  Princess  Boyal  Isles  wsa  found. 

Here  in  laL  73°  30"  N.,  and  long.  114°  36'W.,  our  pn^ress 

was  barred  b;  large  fields  of  ice,  leaving  no  coast  water  in 

which  a  ship  could  navigate,  either  to  the  eastward  or 

westward." 

Fmding  it  impossible  to  advance,  Captain  Collinson  winter 
looked  out  for  winter  quarters  in  Prince  of  Wales  Strait ;  JJJJl™ "" 
but,  failing  to  find  a  suitable  spot,  he  proceeded  to  the 
western  coast  of  Baring  Island,  where,  on  Point  Eellet, 
he  found  another  record  of  M'CIure's  ship,  dated  August 
18,  ISGl.  On  the  Tth  September  be  reached  a  small 
islet  in  lat.  70°  54',  long.  125°  12*,  where  lus  advance  was 
checked  for  that  season.  Returning  to  the  BDuth*&rd  he 
finally  found  winter  quartera  in  a  spot  on  Pnnce  Albert's 
Land,  near  to  the  entrance  of  Prince  of  Wales  Strait. 
To  the  south  of  their  position  a  sound,  GO  miles  deep 
(Hinto  Inlet),  was  discovered.  They  were  frozen  in  on 
21st  October  18S1,  and  early  in  April  1862  depAt*  for 
travelling  parties  were  lud  out. 

The  Southern  Bxpe^tion,  under  Lieutenant  Jago,  ex- 
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CRAP.  XIV.  piored  the  coast  toward*  Wollutait  Land.  It  mw  foond 
gjjTjI'V^  to  maintain  a  loutherly  direction  to  lat  7tf*  38",  when  it 
dJthn  wider  anumed  an  euteii;  trend.  The  penerering  and  dahog 
LiraMom  efforts  of  Captun  Collinion  were  doomed  to  comparatiTS 
disappointment,  inaimuch  ai,  while  all  the  danger  and 
trouble  of  diicoTerj  were  undergone,  the  hoDoon  wen 
found  to  have  been  anatched  away  beforehand  by  Captuu 
H'Clnre,  who«e  cjlinden  and  recotda  were  ereiywhera 
met  with.  Lieutenant  Jago,  on  this  expedition,  reached 
lat  70°  SZ*,  long.  116°  2S';  here  a  part;  of  Eiquimaux 
were  met  with,  who,  however,  showed  no  sign  of  having 
net  with  the  mining  Teuela.  A  Bound  here  la;  befbre 
them.  It  appeared  t«  be  SO  mile*  wide,  and  n>  deep  that 
ita  easterl;r  termination  waa  not  seen.  At  this  point  Lien- 
tenant  Jago  returned  back  and  reached  the  ship  after  49 
dajs'  absence. 
Tm  dedgs  To  the  northward  two  expeditions  were  sent  out  on  the 
i;^^*"'  IGthof  the  same  month,~one  under  Captain  CoUinwn, 
the  other  under  Lieutenant  Parkea.  The;  proceeded 
through  the  Prince  of  Wales  gtiait  together  and  then 
diverged —Collinson  to  the  eastward,  along  the  north  coast 
of  Prince  Albert* 8  Land  towards  Cape  Walker ;  Parkes  to 
the  northward,  across  the  ice  towards  Melville  Island, 
which  he  waa  to  reach  if  possible.  Had  he  done  so,  he 
would  have  thus  accomplished  the  connecting  link  of  that 
channel  of  the  norUi-weat  passage — an  honour  which,  aa 
we  have  already  seen,  was  reaerved  for  U'Cture.  Parkea 
found  the  ice  impassable,  and  returned  to  the  ahip  on  the 
21st  of  May.  The  captain  reached  lat  7^  ilV,  and  long. 
113°  Iff,  where  he  found  a  deep  bay— now  named  CoUin- 
Bon's  Inlet— and  returned  to  the  ahip  on  8th  June.  The 
season  of  tB52  remuned  closed  till  the  first  week  in  Sep- 
tember, when  they  succeeded  in  sailing  int«  the  inlet 
examined  by  Lieutenant  Jago,  which  they  hoped  would 
lead  them  "  into  the  centre  of  the  Arcbipelago."  It  proved 
to  be  a  gulf,  however,  and  is  now  named  Prince  Albert^a 
Soiud.  By  this  discovery  Captain  OoUinson  proved  that 
WoUiutoo,  TictOTJa,  and  Prinoe  Albert's  Lands  are  joined. 


*:* 
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The  captain  now  made  the  hold  detennination  of  push-  Chap.  xnr. 
ing  south-eastward,  through  Dolphin  and  Union  Straits, 
and  wintering  at  the  south-eastern  extreme  of  Victoria 
Land.  The  attempt  was  hazardous,  owing  to  the  uncertain 
depth  of  these  narrow  channels,  the  increasing  darkness, 
and  the  absolute  uselessness  of  the  compasses,  owing  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  magnetic  pole.  They  reached  Cambridge 
Bay  on  the  26th  of  September,  and  met  with  a  party  of 
Esquimaux,  among  whom  were  found  some  implements 
of  brass  and  iron  which  were  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  Franklin's  Expedition,  but  no  information  could  be 
obtained  regarding  them. 

Another  winter  passed,  and,  early  in  April  1853,  depots  East  eoMt  of 
were  sent  out  to  facilitate  the  exploration  of  the  east  coast  Y]^^ 
of  Victoria  Land.    On  the  12th  of  that  month  the  sledge  piorwL 
party  set  forth,  following  the  coast,  which  trended  to  the 
southward  of  east  as  far  as  the  102d  meridian,  where  it 
turned  to  the  north.    Proceeding  onward  they  reached  an 
islet  (Gateshead  Island)  in  lat  70""  26"  N.,  and  long.  100"" 
45'  W.,  beyond  which  no  land  was  seen.    Returning  to  the 
main  of  Victoria  Land  they  found  that  it  trended  vfestward 
as  far  as  lat  70''  12^  N.  and  long.  102^  W.   This  was  their 
furthest  point.     But  here,  again,  they  found  that  the 
honours  of  discoveiy  had  been  gathered  beforehand  by  Tracei  of 
Dr.  Rae,  who,  in  1851,  had  reached  nearly  the  same  point  J*®^  ^^ 
and  left  a  record  in  a  cairn  which  they  discovered.    Little 
did  either  Rae  or  CoUinaon  know,  at  that  time,  that  they 
had  actually  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fatal  spot 
where  Franklin's  ships  had  been  wrecked.    The  recent 
return  of  Captain  M'Clintock  in  the  Fox  now  shows 
that  the  spot  where  Franklin  perished  is  only  a  few 
hours'  journey  from  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Victoria 
Land. 

In  1851  Dr.  Rae  had  descended  the  Coppermine  River,  Dr.  rm  in 
and  crossing  Dolphin  and  Union  Straits  to  Wollaston  ^^^' 
Land,  he  explored  that  coast  eastward  to  ]  10°  W.,  and 
westward  to  llT*  17'  W.,  but  without  discovering  any 
trace  of  the  lost  expedition. 
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CHAP.  ziv.  CftptMn  CoUinson  iru  more  Bocceaaful.  Bcaidea  the 
— Z_-4  '''■•*  """^  i™*  implements  »bovB  referred  to,  t,  fragoient  of 
a  compMuon-hatehwaj,  oi  iooi-tnme,  mu  found  on  an 
island  of  the  Finlajaon  group.  Thii  was  aAerwaida  con- 
TCjed  to  England,  proved  to  have  been  supplied  b; 
Qovenunent,  and  supptwed,  therefore,  to  have  belonged 
either  t«  the  Erebus  or  Tbttot. 

Puling  to  discovei  further  traces  of  Fraoklin,  Captain 

CoUinson  now  deemed  it  right  to  make  good  hit  retreat 

from  the  Polar  R^os.    In  Angiut  the  Enterprise  onee 

more  put  to  sea  and  turned   her  prow  westward  for 

Bebring's  Straits ;  but  she  was  destined  to  spend  another 

wisMr  of     winter  in  the  ice.    The  winter  of  1853-64  was  passed  in 

!•*»-*■         Camden  Bay.     Here  thej  were  visited  bj  a  party  of 

Egquimauz  who  had  in  their  poesenion  a  notice,  printed 

ou  board  the  Plover  in  4th  July  1663,  by  which  they 

learned  that  at  that  date  the  Inveatjgator  had  not  been 

seen,  concluding  that  Captain  M'Clura  must  therefore  be 

shut  op  on  the  west  face  of  Baring  Land ;  Collinsou 

determined  to   open   communication  with  Commander 

Maguire,  t«  obtain  provisions  that  he  might  return  to 

M'Clure'a  relief.  On  reaching  Port  Clarence,  however,  the 

CoOiiaon'i    news  of  M'Clure's  safety  rendered  this  unnecessary,  and, 

2^^      on  the  leth  September  1864,  the  Enterprise  sailed,  via 

Hong  Eong,  for  England. 

We  now  turn  to  the  most  stirring  and  romantic  of  all 

the  expeditions  that  have  been  sent  out  in  search  of  Sir 

Beeaaa  Qrto-  John  Franklin's  ships, — namely,  the  second  Amencan 

Si'Sto     Expedition  fitted  out  by  Mr.  Qrinnell,  of  America,  and 

fir.  Ku«.      placed  under  the  command  of  Bliiba  Kent  Eane,  of  ^e 

U.S.   navy.     This  heroic  young  officer,  whose  end  was 

nndonbtediy  hastened  by  the  sufferings  which  he  endured 

on  this  expedition,  has  left  behind  him  a  record  of  energy, 

peneveiance,  endurance,  and  courage,  under  the  most 

trying  drcumstonces,  than  which  nothing  more  remarkable 

has  appeared  in  the  annals  of  Arctic  story.    The  quiet, 

deep-seated  enthusiasm  of  the  leader,  and  the  manly, 

stro^htforvaid,  irresistible  energy  of  his  little  band  of 
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heroeR,  h«  not,  ire  think,  been  equalled — ceitainl;  baa  cBaf.  Xtv. 
not  been  excelled—  bj  an;  fotmer  navigators  in  those  in- 
hospitable  r^ons.     We  tberefoie  feel  that  no  apology 
need  be  offered  for  giving  the  »econd  QrioDell  Expedition 
prominence,  and  dweiling  upon  it  at  considerable  length. 

In  the  month  of  December   1852,  Dr.  Kane  received  pnUminuv 
Bpedal  ordera  from  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  »ff»°«^ 
Havy, "  to  conduct  an  expedition  to  the  Arctic  Seas  in  ""^ 
search  of  Sir  John  Franklin."    The  prelimina:;  arrange- 
ments are  thus  given  in  the  doctor's  futcinating  book : — 

"  I  had  been  engaged  under  Lieutenant  Be  Haven,  in 
the  Orinnell  Expedition,  which  sailed  from  the  United 
States  in  18C0  on  the  same  errand;  and  I  had  occupied 
myself  for  some  months  after  oar  return  in  maturing  the 
scheme  of  a  renewed  effort  to  rescue  the  mitung  party,  or 
at  least,  to  resolve  the  mystet;  of  its  fiat«. 

"  Mr.  Qiinnell,  with  a  liberaUtf  altogether  charad«ristic,  Kr.  Ofia- 
had  placed  the  Advance,  in  which  I  sailed  Ijefore,  at  my  JJ^JLjjj^ 
disposal  for  the  cruise ;  and  Mr.  Peabody,  of  London,  the 
geoerona  lepresentative  of  many  American  sympathies,  had 
proffered  his  aid  largely  toward  her  outfit  The  Qeogra- 
phical  Society  of  New  York,  the  Smithsonian  Inatitution, 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,— I  name  tiiem  here 
in  the  order  in  which  they  announced  their  contributions, 
—and  a  uumbet  of  scientific  associatioDB  and  friends  of 
science  besides,  had  come  forward  to  help  me;  and  by  their 
aid  I  managed  to  secure  a  better  outfit  for  purposes  of 
observation,  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible  to 
a  party  so  limited  in  numbers,  and  shsorbed  in  other 
objects." 

The  hand  of  brave  and  picked  men,  who  set  outin  search  n<ernTud 
of  our  lost  countrymen,  nnmbered  eighteen  souls  including  H'^Jt'^^.- 
the  conimander.  The  Advance,  in  which  they  sailed,  was 
a  hermaphrodite  brig  of  144  tons,  a  good  sailer,  stiength- 
ened  for  her  peculiu  work,  and  fitted  out  with  every  re- 
quisite— but  f^  luxuries — for  a  prolonged  search  through 
the  Arctic  Seas.  They  had  five  boats,  one  of  which  was 
a  metallic  life4>oatk    The  equipment  "consisted  of  Uttle 
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CRAP.  XIV.  else  than  a  quantity  of  rough  boards,  to  seire  for  bousing 
over  the  vessel  in  winter,  some  tents  of  India-rubber  and 
canvas,  of  the  simplest  description,  and  several  carefully 
built  sledges."  Besides  the  ordinary  stores  and  necessaries 
for  an  Arctic  voyage,  they  were  supplied  with  a  large  and 
well-chosen  library,  and  a  valuable  set  of  instruments  for 
scientific  observation. 

There  was  a  vigour,  a  Spartan-like  simplicity,  a  thorough- 
going straightforwardness,  in  the  arrangements  and  opera- 
tions of  this  little  expedition,  that  entitle  it  to  a  promipeut 
place  in  Arctic  history.  The  chief  men  were  at  once 
practical  and  scientific,  and  the  reliance  that  was  placed 
in  them  may  be  gathered  from  the  fbllowing  quotation : — 
"  We  did  not  sail  under  the  rules  that  govern  our  national 
ships ;  but  we  had  our  own  regulations,  well  considered 
and  announced  beforehand,  and  rigidly  adhered  to  after* 
ward  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  expedition.  These 
included — first,  absolute  subordination  to  the  officer  in 
command,  or  his  delegate;  second,  abstinence  from  all 
intoxicating  liquors,  except  when  dispensed  by  special 
order ;  third,  the  habitual  disuse  of  profane  language.  We 
had  no  other  laws." 

The  plan  of  search  included  sledge  travelling  on  terra 
firmay  and  ''  was  based  upon  the  probable  extension  of  the 
land  masses  of  Greenland  to  the  Far  North,— a  fact  at 
that  time  not  verified  by  travel,  but  sustained  by  the 
analogies  of  physical  geography."  Their  intention  at  start- 
ing was,  to  pass  up  Baffin's  Bay  to  its  most  northern 
attainable  point;  and  thence,  pressing  on  towards  the  Pole, 
as  far  as  boats  and  sledges  could  carry  them,  examine  the 
coast-line  for  vestiges  of  the  lost  party. 

On  the  30th  of  May  1853,  this,  the  second  QrinneU 
Expedition  left  New  York,  and  about  the  end  of  July 
they  were  battling  with  the  ice  at  the  head  of  Baffin's 
Bay,  on  the  threshold  of  the  scene  of  their  future  trials 
and  triumphs.  At  the  very  outset  they  had  an  indication 
of  the  coming  strug^e.  Fearing  that  they  should  be  beset 
in  the  ice  during  a  fresh  breeze  while  heading  towards 
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Cftpe  Tork,  the;  endeftTtmred  to  make  bit  to  » laige  ic«-  CHU>.  xit. 

berg.    "  After  eight  hours,"  writes  Euie,  "  of  very  heavy       

Iftbour,  warping,  heaving,  and  planting  ice  anchora,  we 
nioceeded  in  effecting  it 

"  We  had  hardly  a  breathing  spell,  before  we  were  itunw 
Startled  by  a  set  af  load  crackling  Bounds  above  iu ;  and  ^"■P^ 
small  fragments  of  ice,  not  laiger  than  a  walnut,  began  to 
dot  the  water  like  the  fint  dropa  of  a  lummer  shower. 
The  indications  were  too  plun ;  we  bad  barely  time  to  cast 
off  before  the  face  of  the  berg  fell  in  mins,  crashing  like 
near  artilleiy." 

Having  escaped  this  danger,  they  continued  all  that 
night  to  do  baitle  with  the  floes  in  rough  weather,  losing 
sixty  fathoms  of  whale  line,  driving  into  a  couple  of  berga, 
canyii^  away  their  jibboom  and  Bhroods,  and  destroying 
one  of  theii  quarter-boata.  Bugged  work  this—an  earnest 
of  what  was  yet  in  itwre ! 

Passing  onwards  into  Smith's  Bound  at  tJie  head  of  Admian- 
Baffin'a  Bay,  the  Advance  sailed  into  the  unknown  seas  ^  ^»">* 
beyond,  and  the  double  work  of  exploration  and  discovery 
begaa  Meanwhile,  during  the  voyage  to  the  scene  of 
their  labours,  the  new  had  been  employed  in  constructing 
sledges,  sewing  up  blanket  bags,  and  otherwise  nuking 
preparation  for  the  winter  campugn.  The  coast  here  is 
described  as  particularly  nninviting.  "  Ai  we  look  far  off 
to  the  west,"  says  Dr.  Kane,  on  the  6th  of  August,  "  the 
snow  conies  down  with  heavy  unifonnity  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  the  patches  of  land  seen  as  mte  aa  the  summer's 
snow  on  the  hills  about  gukkertoppen  and  Fiskemaea.* 
On  the  right,  we  have  an  array  ot  cliffs  whose  fivwning 
grandeur  might  dignify  the  entiance  to  the  proudest  of 
Southern  Seas.  I  should  aay  they  would  average  from 
400  to  COO  yards  in  height,  with  some  of  their  precipices 
800  feet  at  a  single  steep.  They  have  been  until  now 
the  Arctic  pillars  of  Hercules ;  and  they  look  down  on 
na  as  if  they  challeng«d  our  right  to  paaa    Bven  the 

*  OBaorthaGnanliBdCalaiik*, 
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sailors  are  impressed  as  we  move  under  their  dark  sha- 
dow." 

On  reaching  Littleton  Island,  they  landed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  dep^t  of  provisions,  and  huiying  one  of 
the  boats  to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  disaster.  This 
accomplished,  they  passed  onward  into  the  unknown 
North. 

While  passing  the  Danish  settlements  on  the  Greenland 
coast,  Dr.  Kane  had  secured  the  services  of  an  Esquimaux 
youth,  named  Hans,  whose  powers  as  a  hunter,  and  a  man 
of  endurance,  were  notorious.  He  also  procured  a  niunber 
of  Esquimaux  dogs,  which  he  intended  to  make  much  use 
of  as  sledge  haulers  in  his  winter  journeys.  Writing  t>f 
these  fine  animals,  he  says : — 

''  It  may  be  noted  among  our  little  miseries  that  we  have 
more  than  fifty  dogs  on  board,  the  majority  of  which  might 
rather  be  characterized  as  '  ravening  wolves.'  To  feed  this 
family,  upon  whose  strength  our  progress  and  success 
depend,  is  really  a  difficult  matter.  The  absence  of  shore 
or  land  ice  to  the  south  in  Baffin's  Bay  has  prevented  our 
rifles  from  contributing  any  material  aid  to  our  commis- 
sariat Our  two  bears  lasted  the  cormorants  but  eight 
days ;  and  to  feed  them  upon  the  meagre  allowance  of  two 
pounds  of  raw  flesh  every  other  day  is  an  almost  impossible 
necessity.  Only  yesterday  they  were  ready  to  eat  the 
caboose  up,  for  I  would  not  give  them  pemmican.  Com, 
meal,  or  beans,  which  Penny's  dogs  fed  on,  they  disdain  to 
touch ;  and  salt  junk  would  kill  them." 

In  order  to  provide  for  these  dogs  Dr.  Kane  and  a  party  set 
out  with  their  rifles  to  shoot  walrus,  of  which  elephantine 
creatures  there  were  many  in  the  sea  around  them ;  but, 
although  they  aimed  well,  the  hides  of  the  walrus  were  so 
thick  that  their  "  rifle-baUs  reverberated  from  their  sidec( 
like  cork-pellets  from  a  pop-gun  target,"  and  they  failed  to 
get  within  harpoon  range.  However,  they  were  somewhat 
consoled  by  the  discovery  of  a  dead  narwhal  or  sea-imicom, 
which  secured  for  them,  as  the  doctor  writes,  "  at  least 
600  pounds  of  good,  fetid,  wholesome  flesh ! "     The 
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horn  of  thia  cieatim  ma  four  feet  long,  and  hii  blubber  chip,  xir 

yielded  two  bttnela  of  oil.    But  thia  aupplj  did  not  lavt       '~~ 
then)  long,  as  we  find  from  tbe  following  puMge,  which 
occuTB  a  few  dajs  later. 

"  Uoie  bother  with  theae  wretched  dogs !  wone  than  a  n*  dog* 
Btieet  of  CoDitantiiKiple  emptied  upon  oar  decks;  tbe"^' 
luind;,  thiering,  wild-beast  pack  i  Not  a  beai's  paw,  or 
an  Esquimanz  cranium,  or  basket  of  moeaea,  or  an;  sped- 
men  whatever,  can  leave  j'oni  handi  for  a  moment  without 
their  making  a  nuh  at  it,  and,  after  a  jelping  sciauible, 
Bwallowiiig  it  at  a  golp.  I  bare  seen  them  attempt  a  whole 
feather-bed;  and  here,  this  ver;  morning,  one  of  my 
Earsuk  brutes  has  eaten  up  two  entire  bird'fr-nesta  which 
I  had  just  before  gathered  ftom  tbe  rocks,— featben,  filth, 
pebblM,  and  tnoso— a  peckfnl  at  least  ....  When  we 
reach  a  floe,  or  berg,  or  temporary  harbour,  they  start  out 
in  a  body,  neither  voice  nor  laah  restraining  tbem,  and 
•cunperofflikeadioTeofbogHiQanlllimjis  oak-(^euing. 
Two  of  onr  largest  left  themselvefl  behind  at  Fog  Inlet, 
and  we  bad  to  send  off  a  boat  parlj  to-day  to  their  rescue. 
It  cost  a  pull  through  ice  and  water  of  about  eight  miles 
before  they  fovnd  tbe  recreants,  fat  and  sancy,  beside  tbe 
carcass  of  tbe  dead  narwhal" 

Proceeding  onwards  through  Smith's  Sound  th^  ad-  Dujien» 
vanced  sometimes  rapidly,  sometimes  slowly,  according  to  ""* 
wind  and  the  state  of  the  ice ;  but  geuetally  their  progress 
was  made  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties.  Frequently, 
too,  they  were  almost  wrecked  in  those  terrible  gales  which 
sometimee  occur  in  the  Arctic  B^iions,  rendering  the  uni- 
rersal  sterility,  if  possible,  more  awful  and  savage.  On 
the  19th  of  August  there  were  indioitiras  of  tbe  approadi 
of  one  of  those  storms. 

The  sk;  looked  sinister,  and  a  sort  of  scowl  overhang 
the  blink  under  the  great  brow  of  the  clouds  te  the  south- 
ward. The  dovekies  deserted  IJte  channel  as  if  they  dia- 
trusted  the  weather,  and  grim  walrus  approached  to  within 
twenty  feet  of  the  brig,  mowing  up  the  sea-ripples  with 
their  tusks.    The  close  approadi  to  land  of  theee  sphinx- 
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CHAP.  XIV.  ftoed  moQiten  it  uid  to  portend  &  itorm,  tnd  on  thia 
ODcaaioi]  the  Mjiog  wu  full;  verified.  On  tbe  folkiwiag 
dkj  it  blew  ft  perfect  huiricane.  Thej  hkd  «een  it  coming, 
and  were  readj  with  three  good  hawten  oat  ahead,  fixed 
to  a  ledge  of  rocka,  named  Q«d-Miid  ledge,  and  everTthing 
■nog  OD  bowd  the  litUe  brig. 

Tmibi*  Bat  the  gale  proTed  fiercer  than  had  been  anticipated. 

■***-  On  it  came  heavier  and  heavier.    Dr.  Kane  had  just  tamed 

in  to  warm  and  di;  himseU  alter  proUacted  watching  and 
exponire,  when  he  heud  the  sharp  twanging  roi^  of  a 
cord.  Their  liX'inch  hawser  had  parted,  and  ihej  were 
■winging  bj  the  two  otben— the  gale  loaring  like  a  lion  to 
the  southward.  Half  a  ainate  more  and  "  twang,  twang ! " 
went  a  second  report,  which,  b;  the  shrillDen  of  the  ring, 
was  known  instantlj  to  be  the  whale-line.  Tliej  were 
now  left  swinging  bj  onl;  one  hawaer,  but  that  one  wu 
good  and  strong,  a  "  noUe  ten-inch  mm  ilia"  On  hearing 
the  snap  of  the  whale-line  Dr.  Kane  sprang  up  and  waa 
in  the  act  of  huiiTing  on  hi*  socki  and  seal-ekin  boots 
when  M'Qarj,  one  of  tbe  crew,  wNit  down  the  companion- 
ladder,  exclaiming  that  he  tbouj^t  the  hawser  could  not 
bold  on  much  longer.  On  reAchiug  the  deck  the  captain 
tbund  the  cable  proving  ita  eicellence,  and  the  craw  aa  the; 
gathered  round  him  were  loud  in  ita  praiaes. 

Pnttnf  <4        "  We  could  hear,"  writes  Dr.  Kane,  "  its  deep  Eolian 

tba  luviCTK  chant,  swelling  through  all  tbe  rattle  of  the  nmning-geai 
and  moaning  of  the  sbronda  It  waa  the  deaih-song  I 
The  atrands  gave  wa;  with  the  noiae  of  a  abotted  gun ; 
and  in  the  smoke  that  followed  their  recoil  we  were 
dragged  out  b;  the  wild  ice  at  its  mere;." 

Inatantl;  the;  were  hurried  awa;  into  the  ruahing  drift, 
and  it  aeemed  aa  if  notbbg  could  be  looked  for  but  iwift 
destruction.  But  their  course  was  not  yet  run.  There 
was  work  for  them  stiU  to  do,  and  the  hand  of  the  Almighty 
preaerved  them  in  this  terrible  criaia.  Abead  of  them,  in 
the  direction  in  which  the;  were  being  driven,  hear;  ice- 
tablea  were  grinding  ap  and  clinging  the  paaaage.  Out  of 
thia  the;  must  keep  at  all  hazards.    There  waa  bat  one 
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oouTBe  left, — to  drop  the  ancbon  ere  thej'  clMed  with  the  chap.  xiv. 
piling  maasea.    The  heaviest  anchor  wm  let  go  with  the      ~'~* 
desperate  hope  of  winding  the  brig ;  but  there  was  no  with- 
■taadiiig  the  Ice-torrent  th&t  followed  them.     The;  had 
onl;  time  to  fasten  a  spsi  as  a  buo;  to  the  chain  and  let 
her  dip.    So  went  the  best  bower  ] 

The;  tiow  drifted  with  the  gale,  scia(ung  helplesd;  on  a  Brtg  nrrpt 
lee  of  ice  seldom  leu  than  thirty  feet  thick.  One  up-  "J^  '^  "*• 
turned  mass  nwe  above  the  gunwale,  smashed  in  the  ^^ 
bulwBib,  and  depcailed  half  a  ton  of  ice  in  a  lump  on  the 
deck.  Untravelled  readen  can  form  but  a  faint  conception 
ot  the  terrible  situation  in  which  thej  were  placed ;  driving 
along  in  the  midst  of  warring  masses  of  ice,  anj  two  at 
which  could  have  crushed  the  brig  like  a  nutshell  had  she 
been  canght  between  them ;  the  water  of  the  sea  so  cold 
that  had  the;  been  suddenl;  left  to  struggle  in  it  b;  the 
sinking  of  their  veiBel,  the;  would  have  been  cramped  and 
rendered  powerless  in  a  few  seconds ;  the  dreaij  desolation 
of  the  wild  scene,  Vhe  bawling  storm,  and  all  this  coupled 
with  the  fact,  that  even  in  the  evAt  of  escaping  the  waves 
the;  would  have  been  left  to  perish  miserabl;  on  an  unin- 
habited and  utterl;  bairen  shore. 

Soon  a  new  enem;  came  in  sight  ahead.  Just  be;ond  He*  dugoa 
the  line  of  the  ice-floes  agunst  which  the;  were  altematel;  ''""^ 
sliding  and  thumjung  was  a  gionp  of  beiga.  The;  had  no 
power  to  avoid  fbem,  and  their  hopes  were  almoet  giving 
wa;  as  the;  rushed  towards  them,  when  a  narrow  passage 
was  observed  between  the  bergs  and  the  floe-edge.  In  a 
moment  the;  were  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  then,  to  their 
alarm,  the;  found  that  the  bergs  were  not  at  rest,  bnt  bear- 
ing down  on  each  other,  and  threatening  to  crush  the  brig 
between  them ;  at  the  same  time  the  wind  failed,  from 
some  inexplicable  (suse.  Just  then  a  low  sconce-piece,  or 
water-washed  berg,  came  driving  up  from  the  southwards. 
Dr.  Kane,  one  mun  feature  of  whose  characterwas  prompt 
action  in  the  moment  of  danger,  ordered  an  anchor  to  be 
cast  upon  the  little  berg  as  it  aped  past  It  was  done,  and 
tbi*  noble  tow-horse  dragged  them  on  with  the  apra;  dash- 
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CHAP.  xnr.  ing  o*er  hu  windwird  flanki  »nd  bis  forehead  ploughing 
^~~~'      Dp  the  letter  ice  u  if  in  Morn.    The  berga  encrawhed  m 
inuDiaeiit      the?  advanced.    IThe  chumel  ntimwei  to  a  width  ot  aboat 
diBSB'         forty  feet,  compelling  them  to  brace  the  jaida  to  clear  the 
impending  ioe-walla,  and  thej  paved  in  tafbtf ;  but  it  wu 
a  doae  shaTe,— «o  close  that  the  port-quarter  boat  would 
have  been  cnuhed  had  the?  not  taken  it  in  from  the  daviti. 
Next  moment  thej  wen  under  the  lee  of  a  berg  in  a  com- 
paratJTcl;  open  lead.     "Never,"  condadea  Dr.  Esne, 
"  Dever  did  heart-tried  men  acknowledge  with  more  grati- 
tude thdr  merciful  deliverance  from  a  wretched  death." 

This  IB  but  one  of  the  numeroui  storms  and  dangen  to 
which  the  American  Expedition  waa  ezpcaed  on  ita  adven- 
tonma  voyage  to  the  ttr  north.  There  are  manj  mch 
■tirring  incidenta  recorded  in  Dr.  Eane'a  moat  interestiDg 
volume,  but  limited  space  compels  us  unwillingly  to  pais 
the  moat  of  them  over  in  silence.  The  conduct  of  the  crew 
OD  these  nerv»-ti;iug  occasions  was  IxTond  all  praiBS.  In 
speaking  of  this  the  doctor  sajs  ;— 
Oiiuiit  coo-  "  During  the  whole  of  the  scenea  I  have  been  trying  to 
"^"^J^™  describe,  I  oould  not  help  being  struck  by  the  compoeed 
t^gtr.  '"^  Dunly  demeanour  of  my  comndea.  The  turmoil  of 
ice  under  a  heavy  sea  often  conveys  the  impression  of 
danger  where  the  reality  is  absent;  bnt,  in  thia  fearful 
passage,  the  parting  of  our  hawseis,  the  loss  of  our  snchors, 
the  abrupt  crushing  of  our  stoven  bulwarla,  and  the  actual 
deposit  of  ice  upon  our  decks,  would  have  tried  the  nerres 
of  the  moat  experienced  ice-men.  All — officers  and  men — 
worked  alike.  Upon  each  occaiiim  of  ctdliaion  with  the 
ice  which  formed  onr  lee-coast,  efforts  were  made  to  carry 
out  lines;  snd  some  narrow  eaaapee  were  incurred,  by  the 
leal  of  partiea  leading  them  into  positions  of  danger.  Hr. 
Bonsoll  avoided  being  crushed  by  leaping  to  a  flostdng 
fragment;  and  no  less  than  four  of  our  men  at  one  time 
were  carried  down  by  the  drift,  and  could  only  be  recovered 
by  a  relief  par^  after  the  gale  bad  subuded." 

After  this  the  brig  got  into  sballowB  and  frequently 
grounded,  but  fortunately  sustuned  little  damage  beyond 
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the  loting  of  her  false  keel  Ou  one  occaiioD,  howerer,  cbaf.  zit 
they  had  a  nurow  «8cape  from  fire.  While  a  pirtj  were  ^^^^^ 
OD  the  ice-belt  "tracking"  the  brig  along  b;  meftiiR  of  dianiua d 
ropes,  she  took  the  ground  at  high  water.  Ab  there  was  n.'i«"»"i- 
no  hope  of  getting  her  off  before  tbe  next  tide,  Dr.  Eane 
oidered  beaij  tackle  to  be  fastened  to  the  rockg  which 
lined  the  base  of  the  diffa,  and  trusted  to  the  strength  of 
the  noble  little  ciaft  enabling  ber  to  withstand  the  stiun 
to  which  she  was  subjected.  The  succeeding  higli  tide 
rose  and  retiied,  but  she  still  remtuned  liut,  and  feon  were 
entertained  as  to  her  being  got  off  at  alL  ETeiything  that 
could  be  got  out  on  the  rocks  was  landed,  all  the  boats 
were  filled  with  heavy  stores  alongside,  the  judder  was 
sunk  astern,  the  heavj  anchor  was  lowered  into  one  i£  the 
quarter  boats,  and  heav;  hawsers  were  fastened  to  a 
grounded  lump  of  ice,  ready  for  instant  bearing.  While 
tbe;  were  in  this  position,  the  brig  Buddenl;  heeled  ovei 
during  the  night,  tumbled  the  men  out  of  tlieir  berths, 
and  upset  the  cabin  atove,  which  was  hlled  with  gbwing 
anthracite.  Tbe  deck  blazed  smartl;  for  a  time,  but  the 
fire  was  happily  smothered,  at  the  cost  of  a  pilot-cloth  coat 
which  wss  sacrificed  for  tbe  public  good,  and  scTeral 
buckets  of  water  finally  extinguished  it 

Finding  it  impossible  to  sdvance  further  at  this  time  Tha  "  rarinm 
with  tbe  brig,  a  boat  eltpedition  was  planned  and  carried  '"V* 
into  effect,  under  the  title  of  the  "forlorn  hope."  Into 
the  details  of  this  interesting  journey  we  cannot  enter.  It 
was  rough  and  toilsome.  The  boat  was  bood  abandoned, 
and  the  advance  continued  ou  a  sledge.  Their  usual  night 
balls  were  upon  knolts  of  snow  under  the  rocks,  on  one  of 
which  they  were  oragbt  by  the  ri«ng  tide,  and  not  being 
able  to  effect  a  retreat  in  time,  had  ta  stand  in  the  water 
holding  their  sleeping  gear  in  their  arms,  until  the  tide 
fell.  The  skeletons  of  Musk  oxen  were  found  in  various 
places  along  the  coast,  which  was  rocky  and  wild  in  tbe 
extreme.  Protruding  tongues  of  glacieis  and  wide  chasms 
in  the  ice-belt  were  crossed  with  much  difficulty;  and  when, 
at  last,  they  arrived  at  places  over  which  tbe  sledge  oould 
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were  ttnpped  on  the  shoulden  of  tlie  stoutest  men,  and 

the  joomej  waa  eontjoned  on  foot  On  tbeir  fifth  daf 
uut  they  foand  Uiat  thej  had  advanced  fortj  mile*  to  the 
northward,  and  soon  after,  thej  came  upon  a  huge  baj  of 
open  water,  into  which  a  noble  rivei  emptied  itaeIC  This 
iTurVin-  liver— the  hvgest  yet  known  in  North  Oreenland— ~was 
tara  ritv.  ^bout  three  quaiteni  of  a  mile  wide  at  ila  mouth.  It  was 
named  the  Harj  Mintom  River,  after  the  sister  of  Hrs. 
Hemy  Orinnell.  Here  the;  encamped,  and  listened  with 
delight  to  the  unusual  sound  of  running  waters;  and 
"  here,"  write*  Pr.  Kane,  "  protected  from  the  frost  by 
the  infilbation  of  the  melted  snows,  and  fostered  hj  the 
nverberstion  irf  solar  best  Ilrom  the  rocks,  we  met  a  flower 
growth,  which,  though  drearily  Arctic  in  its  type,  was  rich 
in  varied  and  colouring.  Amid  festuca  and  other  tofled 
grasses,  twinkled  the  purple  lychius  and  the  white  star  of 
the  duckweed;  and,  not  wiUumt  its  pleasing  associations, 
I  recognised  a  solitary  hesperis,  the  Aictic  representative 
of  the  wallflowers  of  home."  Numerous  tracks  of  deer 
were  found  in  the  moss-beds  near  this  liver,  which  is 
situsled  near  78°  62"  north  latitude,  and  78^  41'  west  longi- 

Cips  Sixteen  miles  beyond  this  tbe;  reached  a  bold  headland 

JJU"?^^    which  was  named  Cape  Thackeiy.    Eight  miles  further 

HiwkH,       cm  another  headland  was  gmned,  and  named  Cape  Francis 

Hawkes.     This  was  tbeir  turning  point  at  thst  time. 

From  bis  observation  of  the  coast  and  state  of  the  ice.  Dr. 

Eane  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  further  advance  in  the 

biig  that  season  was  inpossUile,  so  be  made  up  his  mind 

to  lay  her  up  in  the  bay  in  which  she  had  been  left,  and 

to  continue  the  search  by  means  of  sledges  during  the 

winter. 

nttan  M         On  returning,  the  order  was  at  once  given  to  warp  into 

ffBitff-iir"     ^^  ^^'  ^^'^  *'"  named  Rensselaer  Hsrboor,  and  the 

brig  was  securely  moored  in  seven  fiithonw  water,  within 

the  shelter  of  the  surrounding  rocks.    It  was  destined  tc 

be  a  long  resting-place  for  the  good  little  craft  that  had 
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battled  bo  long  and  brarel;  iritb  the  ice,  "for  the  Mune  cbap.  ziv. 
ic8  a  Monnd  her  dtill."  

FiepantionB  were  now  made  for  apending  the  winter  in  PniMntiina 
these  remote  aai  dreary  regions.    By  the  10th  of  Septem-  ^'  winnt. 
ber  the  thermometer  had  fallen  t«  14%  and  the  yaang  ice    '' 
had  ixmeDted  the  floes,  bo  that  they  could  walk  and 
sledge  rouod  the  biig.    The  long  dark  night,  too,  began 
to  set  in,  and  before  the  middle  of  October  the  ann  took 
final  leave  of  them,  and  the  only  indication  of  day  was  a 
faint  gleam  of  light  on  the  borizen.    Even  this  &ded 
away  at  last,  and  the  whole  ice-bound  region  would  have 
been  shrouded  in  total  darkness,  but  for  the  Aurora 
Borealis,  and  the  start  which  shone  as  bright  at  noon-day 
as  at  night.    Their  winter  was  sunless  for  one  hundred 
and  forty  days. 

The  ^ect  of  this  long  continued  darkness  was  depressing  ^g^a  or 
in  the  extreme,  especially  on  the  poor  dogs,  many  of  which  ii»rkB»  on 
died  during  the  winter.  Referring  to  this,  Dr.  Kane  ^'^ 
writes:— "This  morning  at  five  o'clock— fw  I  am  so 
afflicted  with  the  inaomnium  of  this  eternal  night,  that  I 
rise  at  any  time  between  midnight  and  noon— I  went  upon 
deck.  It  was  absohitely  itA;  the  cold  not  permitting  a 
swinging  lamp.  There  was  not  a  glimmer  came  to  me 
through  the  ice-cmsted  window-panee  of  the  cabin.  While 
I  was  feeling  roy  way,  half  puzzled  as  to  the  best  method 
of  steering  clear  of  whaterer  might  be  before  me,  two  of 
my  Newfbundland  dogs  put  their  cold  oosea  against  my 
band,  and  instantly  commenced  t^e  most  eiuberaot  antics 
of  satisfaction.  It  then  occuired  to  me  how  very  dreaiy 
and  forlorn  must  these  poor  animals  be,  at  atmospheres 
10°  in-doora  and  GO^  without;  Uving  in  darkness,  howling 
at  an  accidental  light  as  if  it  renunded  them  of  the  moon ; 
and  with  nothing,  either  of  instinct  or  sensation,  to  tell 
them  of  the  passing  houn,  or  to  explun  the  long-lost  day- 
Ught    They  shall  see  the  lanterns  more  frequently." 

During  the  course  of  the  fint  winter  they  made  several 
aledge  excursions  to  the  northward,  and  when  not  engaged 
in  this  way,  they  occupied  themselves  in  hunting  ami  m 
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CBA?.  XIV.  taking  adentific  obserratioDs,  besides  the  domestic  rontiDS 

of  their  little  domicile.    The  doctor's  graphic  description 

of  a  day's  occapstions  is  most  interesdng:— 
asst'ioccs-  "At  six  in  the  moming  M 'Oar;  is  called  with  all  baikds 
paUao  In  frho  have  dept  in.  The  decks  are  cleaned,  the  ice-hole 
^™"-  opened,  the  refreahing  beef-nets  eiamined,  the  ice-t*ble« 
measured,  and  things  aboard  put  to  rights.  At  half-paat 
seren  all  bands  rise,  wash  on  deck,  open  the  doors  for 
ventilation,  and  come  belov  for  breakfast.  We  an  sbott 
of  fuel,  and  tbereforo  cook  in  the  cabin.  Our  breskfait, 
for  all  fare  alike,  is  hard  tack,  pork  steired,  stewed  apples 
frosen  like  molasGes-cand^ri  t^  snd  coffee,  with  a  deUcate 
portion  of  raw  potatoe.  After  breakfast  the  smokers  take 
th^  pipe  till  nine;  then  all  hands  turn  to,  idlers  to  idle, 
and  workers  to  work;  Oblsen  to  his  bench.  Brooks  to  his 
'preparations'  in  canTss,  M'Garj  to  pla^r  tailor,  Whipple 
to  make  shoes,  Bonasll  to  tinker,  Baker  to  skin  birds,  and 
the  rest  tt>  the  'Office.'  Take  a  look  into  onr  Arctic 
Bureau .'  One  table,  one  salt  pork  lamp  witii  nisij  chloii- 
nated  flame,  three  stools,  and  as  man;  waien-faced  men 
with  their  legs  drawn  up  under  them,  the  deck  at  zero 
being  too  cold  for  the  feei  Bach  has  bis  department 
Kane  is  writing,  sketching,  and  projecting  maps;  Hajrea 
copying  logs  and  meteorologicala ;  Sontag  reducing  his 
work  at  Fern  Rock ;  a  fourth,  as  one  of  the  working 
members  of  tiie  hive,  haa  long  been  defunct;  jou  wUl  find 
him  in  bed  studying  'Littells'  Living  Age.*  At  twelve, 
a  business  round  of  inspection,  and  orders  enough  to  fill 
up  the  da;  with  work.  Meit,  the  drill  of  the  Esquimaux 
d(^,— mj  own  peculiar  recreation,— a  dog-trot  speciallj 
refreshing  to  1^  that  creak  with  evei;  kick,  and  rheumatic 
shoulders  that  chronicle  ever;  descent  of  tiie  whip.  And 
so  we  get  on  to  dinner-time,  the  occasion  of  another  gather- 
ing, which  misses  the  tea  and  coffee  of  breakfast,  hut 
rejoices  in  pickled  cabbage  and  dried  peaches  inatesd. 
ContiDucd.  "  At  dinner  as  at  breakfast  the  raw  potatoe  comes  in, 
our  hygienic  lusurj.  Like  doctor-stuff  generally,  it  is  not 
ta  appetizing  as  desirable.   Grating  it  down  nicely,  leaving 
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(Hit  tbe  iigl;  red  epAa  Ubenill;,  and  adding  the  ntmost  oil  CHAP.  ZIT. 
ai  ft  lubricant,  it  ia  M  much  aa  I  can  do  to  persuftde  the       ~~" 
mess  to  shut  tbeii  ejes  and  bolt  it.    Two  absolutely  refiue 
to  taste  it. 

"  Sleep,  exercise,  amoHment,  and  yiork  at  Till,  cany  on  A  dar'atcn. 
the  day  tjll  our  ail  o'clock  supper,  a  meal  sometiung  like  J|^[^'° 
breakfast,  and  something  like  dinner,  onlj  a  little  more 
scant;  and  the  officers  come  is  nith  the  reports  of  the  da;. 
Doctor  Hayes  sbows  me  a  log,  I  sign  it;  Sontag  the 
weather,  I  sign  the  weather;  Mr.  Bonsall  tbe  tides  and 
thermometers.  Thereupon  comes  in  mine  ancient  Brooks, 
and  I  enter  in  his  journal  No.  3.  all  the  work  done  under 
his  charge,  and  discuss  hislabours  for  the  morrow.  M'Qaiy 
cones  next,  with  the  clearing  up  anangementa  Inside,  out- 
tide,  and  on  decks;  and  Mr.  'Wilson  follows  with  ice- 
meosuremente;  andlost  of  all  comes  mjr  own  record  of  the 
day  gone  by;  every  line,  as  I  look  back  upon  its  pages, 
givtng  evidence  of  a  weakened  body  and  harassed  mind. 
We  have  cards  sometimes,  and  chess  sometimes,  and  a 
few  magazines,  Mr.  Littell's  thoughtful  present,  to  cheer 
away  the  evening. 

"  All  this  seems  tolerable  for  common-place  routine ;  but  ContbiHd. 
there  is  a  lack  of  comfort  which  it  does  not  tell  oC  Our 
fuel  is  limited  to  three  hucketa-fiill  of  coal  a  day,  and  our 
mean  temperature  outside  is  40°  bebw  lero ;  46°  below  as 
I  write.  London  Brown  Stout,  and  somebod/s  Old  Brown 
Bherry,  ireeze  in  tbe  cabin  lockets ;  and  the  carlines  over- 
head are  hung  witb  tubs  of  chopped  ice,  to  make  water  for 
OUT  daily  drink.  Oui  lamps  cannot  be  persuaded  to  bum 
salt  lard ;  our  oil  is  exhausted,  and  we  wori  by  muddy 
tapers  of  cork  and  cotton  floated  in  saucers.  We  have  not 
a  pound  of  fresh  meat  and  only  a  barrel  of  potatoes  left. 
Kot  ft  man  now,  except  Pierre  and  Morton,  is  exempt  from 
scurvy;  and  as  I  look  round  upon  the  pale  faces  and 
haggard  looks  of  my  comrades,  I  feel  that  we  are  fighting 
the  battle  of  life  at  disadvantage,  and  that  an  Arctic  night 
itnd  an  Arctic  day  age  a  man  more  rapidly  and  harshly 
than  a  year  anywhere  else  in  all  this  wear;  wod^' 
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CHAT.  Xtv.  Thia  recotd  of  dailj  nratiDe  m  tbdr  Aictio  booM  wm 
given  in  March — &  month  tlukt  turned  oat  to  be  the  coldest 

t^**^  of  the  Polw  jear,  ftltbough,  in  the  experience  of  prerimn 
vojogen,  February  bitd  proved  the  coldest  month.  Tbe 
mean  tempenture  in  March  was  41°  belov  lero,  while  that 
of  Pany  in  lat  74"  30"  was  only  29=  below  zero.  It  -wv 
obeerved  that  at  such  a  low  tempenture  the  snow  offered 
great  resiBtance  to  tbe  Bledge-ruimen,  the  paittclea  resemb- 
ling fine  dry  sand,  which  creaked  aa  Uie  sledges  passed 

pnptnuana      During  tbe  winter  Dr.  Kane  and  his  men  busied  them- 
ftir  iprinc      selves  in  making  preliminary  amuigementi  for  the  spring 
"""'•         search  after  Sit  John  Franklin,  as  well  as  in  providing  for 
their  daily  neceasilJes.    DepAta  of  provisions  were  placed 
at  considerable  intervals  along  the  intended  line  of  search 
to  facilitate  the  advance  of  aledge  parties,  and  form  a 
reserve  on  which  to  fall  back  in  case  of  disaster.    A  party 
loWtisr        was  lUso  sent  out  under  Dr.  Hayes  U>  explore  tbe  interior 
•■p)"^      of  the  country  and  ascertain  its  tSBaurcea  as  a  hunting 
field.   This  party  penetrated  into  the  interior  about  ninety 
miles,  when  their  progress  was  arrested  by  a  glacier, 
400  feet  high,  and  extending  to  the  north  and  west  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach.     This  munificent  body  of 
interior  ice  formed  on  ita  summit  a  complete  plateau — a 
mer  de  glace,  abntUng  upon  a  broken  plain  of  rock.    They 
fbund  no  lakes,  but  saw  a  few  reindeer  at  a  distAnce,  and 
numeroui  hares  and  rabbits. 
Biu!  Among  other  annoyances  they  were  much  pestered  by 

rata  during  their  residence  in  the  Polar  Rei^ons.  These 
creatures  swarmed  in  every  comer  of  tbe  ship,  ate  or 
destn^ed  eveiytbing  that  tJiey  could,  and  at  last  became 
so  insolent  and  insufferable  that  a  determined  effort  waa 
made  to  smoke  them  out.  Tbe  crew  set  about  this  task 
with  their  usual  vigour.  The  vilest  poauble  compound  of 
smells  was  created  by  vapours  of  brimstone,  burnt  leather, 
and  arsenic.  Then  the  hatches  were  shut  and  tiie  rats 
left  to  enjoy  their  new  atmosphere,  while  the  men  spent  a 
cuM  night  in  a  deck  bivouac  to  give  the  experiment  (iwr 
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jtlay.    The  rata,  however,  mrrived  the  ordeal,  »  it  wm  chap,  xiv, 
leeolTed  to  tr;  the  effect  of  buTDing  charcoaL   Acoordiuglj,  ^^^^^ 
three  stores  wen  started  in  full  blaze,  the  hatches  shut  mpt  bva 
down,  and  eveij  fissure  that  coannunicated  aft  paeted  up,  ^^ 
in  order  to  give  the  eneaij  the  full  bene&t  of  tiie  fumiga- 
tioa    As  the  gas  generated  rapidlj  great  caution  Imd  to 
be  exercised,  hut  Pierre  Schubert,  the  cook,  stole  belovr, 
against  orders,  to  season  a  soup,  and  vell-nigh  fell  a  victim 
to  his  profession^  leaL     Morton  fortunatel;  saw  hiin 
staggering  in  the  dork,  and,  reaching  him  with  great  diffi- 
cult; as  be  fell,  both  were  hauled  up  at  last  almost  in  a 
state  of  insenaibilitf.     Not  long  after  this  tbeir  vessel 
caught  fire  near  one  of  the  stoves,  but  before  much  damage 
was  done  Dr.  Kane  and  a  few  of  the  men  succeeded  in 
extinguishing  it    The  doctor  refers  to  this  narrow  escape 
with  feelings  of  awe  and  thankfulness ; — as  well  be  might, 
for  to  have  been  burnt  out  of  their  wooden  home  in  such  a 
spot  would  have  insured  to  them  protracted  HuffeiingB  and 
a  miserable  death. 

The  winter  of  1853,  with  ila  toils  and  trials,  passed  awa;  fita  tn«g 
and  spring  at  length  drew  near.  The  first  traces  of  return-  "^  n«oniini 
ing  light  weie  observed  on  the  2lst  of  January,  when  the 
southern  horizon  bad  for  a  short  time  a  distinct  orange 
tint.  The]'  had  been  neoring  the  sunshine  for  thirtj-two 
days,  and  hod  just  reached  that  degree  of  mitigated  dark- 
ness which  mode  the  extreme  midnight  of  Sir  Edward 
Pan;  in  latitude  7*'  AT.  An  attempt  was  mode  to 
ascertain  the  solar  influence  on  the  31st  b?  means  of  two 
very  sensitive  daguerreotype  plates,  treated  with  iodine 
and  bromine,  but  no  impression  whatever  was  made  on 
them  when  exposed  to  the  southern  horiion  at  noon. 
The  camera  was  used  in-doors  to  escape  the  effects  of  cold. 

The  thermometers  about  this  period  indicated  remark-  -mamaak*- 
abl;  low  temperature.    So  cold  did  it  become  that  they  '■'*' 
found  it  almost  impceuUe  to  continue  the  magnetic  obser- 
vations in  the  observatory  on  Fern  Ishuid,  which  was  in 
fact  an  ice-house  of  the  coldest  imaginable  deacription, 
iMtwithstandlng  fires,  buSolo-robes,  and  an  arras  of  inveat> 
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CHAP.  XIV.  ing  nil-doth.  The  mean  tempCTitnie  conM  not  be  kept 
op  to  tbe  freezing  point,  and  it  wu  qnite  common  to  find 
the  platform  on  vbich  the  otwerrer  stood  fullj  S0°  below 

MiRiiUJe  Beferring  to  the  aerere  duties  connected  with  thia  ieo- 

terni-iimy.  ■  j^uge  obeeTTfttoiy,  the  doctor  writes,—"  Imagine  it  a  tenn- 
day,  a  magnetic  tetm-daj.  The  observer,  if  he  were  onlj 
at  home,  would  be  the  '  observed  of  all  obeervera.'  He  is 
dad  in  a  pair  of  seal-e)dD  pants,  a  dog-akin  cap,  a  lein-deer 
jumper,  and  walma  boots.  He  uts  upon  a  box  that  once 
held  a  transit.  A  stove,  glowing  with  at  least  a  bucketful 
of  anthracite,  represents  pictoriallj'  a  heating  ^)pantas, 
and  reduces  the  thermometer  as  near  sa  ma;  be  to  ten 
degrees  below  zero.  One  hand  holds  a  chronometer,  and 
is  left  bare  to  warm  it ;  the  other  luxuriates  in  a  fox-akin 
mitten.  The  right  hand  and  the  left  take  it '  watch  and 
watch  about'  Aa  one  burns  with  cold,  the  chronometer 
ihifia  to  the  other  and  the  mitten  takes  its  place.  Perched 
on  a  pedestal  of  &ozen  grovel  is  a  magnetometer ;  stretch- 
ing out  from  it,  a  telescope ;  and,  bending  down  to  this  an 
abject  human  eye.  Ever?  six  minutes  said  e;e  takes  cog- 
nizance of  a  finely  divided  arc,  and  not«s  the  result  in  a 
cold  memorandum -book.  This  process  continues  for 
twenty-four  hours,  two  sets  of  eyes  taking  it  by  turns ; 
and,  when  tweutj-four  houn  are  over,  term-day  is  over 
too." 
oiwTtuioni  The  doctor  pleases  to  write  facetiotisly  on  this  subject, 
Sm'alu*'  *™*  *  '''*'*  thought  will  convince  ua  that  such  work  was 
no  trifling  matter  at  the  time.  It  was  the  puiBoit  of 
science  under  the  most  trying  dreumstances,  and  at  a  time, 
too,  when  a  severe  battle  was  going  on  for  the  bare  main- 
tenance of  life  and  health. 

On  the  17th  of  January  the  thermometeis  stood  at  iPP 
below  zero — on  the  SOth  they  ranged  down  to  67°  below 
lero.  On  the  6th  of  Februaiy  they  indicated  the — we 
might  almost  say— terrible  temperatiu«  of  TS°  bdow  zero, 
or  lOT"  below  the  freenng  point  of  water!  At  such 
temperatures  chloric  ether  became  solid,  and  corefyiy 
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|a«p«red.  chlorofbim  exhibited  &  gnonlar  pellicle  oa  its  chap.  sir. 

aurfiice.  Spirit  of  wphth*  fiflie  at  6*°,  and  oH  of  BatM&aa  ,^^1^^,^ 
at  49°.  Tbe  exhalations  from  the  surface  of  the  bod;  in- 
Tested  the  ezpoaed  ot  partiallj  clad  parts  with  a  wreath 
of  vapour.  The  sir  bad  a  perceptible  pungency  upon  inspiia' 
tion,  and  when  breathed  for  an;  length  of  time  it  imparted 
a  sensation  of  dijness  to  the  ai^-paasagea,  inducing  the  men 
to  breathe  guardedly  irith  compressed  lips. 

The  return  of  the  sun  was  a  gladaome  event  in  the  Rahmtrth* 
histoij  of  the  torely  tried  crew  of  the  Advance.  On  the  "^ 
21at  (^  February  the  doctor  started  off  t«  a  hill-top  with 
characteristic  energy,  deapite  icurvy  and  general  dehiUty, 
to  welcome  back  the  great  luminary,  which  for  some  days 
past  had  been  silvering  the  ice  between  the  head-lands  of 
the  bay.  We  can  fancy  that  he  realized  that  day,  more 
fully  than  he  had  ever  done,  the  import  of  Gat  passage  in 
Scripture, "  It  is  a  blessed  thing  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the 

From  this  time  things  began  to  wear  a  more  favooTable  Tiia  do(a 
and  cheerful  aspect,  and  active  preparations  were  made  for 
the  spring  search,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  most  of  the 
dogs.  Kane  hod  counted  on  these  noble  animala  as  hia 
chief  reliance  in  the  intended  sledge  operations,  but  during 
that  severe  winter  nine  splendid  Newfonndlanden  and 
thirty-five  Esquimaux  dogs  had  perished.  Only  six  out  ot 
tbe  whole  pack  remained,  and  even  of  this  small  number 
one  was  unfit  for  draught  Still,  with  these  he  resolved  to 
puah  into  the  unknown  regions  of  the  north  in  search  of 
Franklin  and  his  comrades. 

The  first  of  tbe  expeditions  raganized  for  the  purpose  of  Eiptdiiim 
making  a  depflt  of  provisions  in  advance,  was  despatched  "i^^ 
on  the  20th  of  March.   The  manner  in  which  Kane  started  ^*^ 
it  was  characteristic    The  caipenter  luid  uiged  him  to 
use  the  Qreenland  sledge  for  this  purpose,  and  he  bad 
agreed  to  this— although  against  his  better  judgment.   "  I 
taw  the  depAt  party  off  yesterday,"  he  writes.    "  They 
gave  tbe  uaua]  three  cheeia,  with  three  for  myself    I  gave 
them  tbe  whole  of  my  brother's  great  wedding-cake  and 


»>Me<. 
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CiiAP.  XIV.  iii;bit  twobottleaof  poTt,(uid  they  pulled  the  dedge  the; 

>..J^h  "BM  bwnewed  to  &ibimu1j.  But  I  wm  not  satisfied.  I 
could  see  it  wuhwdvc^;  and  beddea,  they  were  witbont 
the  boat,  or  enough  extra  pemmicanto  make  their  deposit 
of  importance.  I  fblloved  them,  therefore,  and  found  that 
the;  encamped  at  8  p.m.  only  five  milea  from  the  btig. 
When  I  overtook  them  I  uii  nothing  to  discouiage  them, 
and  gave  no  new  orders  for  the  morning ;  but  alter  laugh- 
ing at  good  Ohlaeo'e  rueful  face,  and  listening  to  all 
Pet«nen's  Msniaacea  that  the  cold,  sod  sotiung  but  the 
cold,  retarded  hie  Qreenland  dedge,  and  that  no  sledge 
of  any  other  construction  could  have  been  moved  at  all 
through  minus  40°  snow,  I  quietly  bade  them  good^iight, 
leaving  all  hands  nnder  their  buffalo-robes. 
"  Once  returned  to  the  brig  all  my  tired  remainder-men 
'  were  summoned.  A  large  sledge  with  bioad  runnen, 
wliich  I  had  built  somewhat  after  the  neat  Admiral^  model 
sent  me  by  Sir  Francis  Beaufort,  was  taken  down,  scraped, 
polished,  lashed,  and  fitted  ont  with  track  ropes  and  ni«- 
raddia  [shoulder  belts] ;  the  hnes  arranged  to  draw  as 
ne*r  as  possible  in  a  line  with  the  centre  of  gravi^.  We 
made  an  entire  cover  of  canvas,  with  snugly  adjusted 
fastenings;  and  b;  one  in  the  morning  we  had  our 
discarded  excess  of  pemmican  and  the  boat  once  more  in 
stowage. 
"  Off  we  went  to  the  camp  of  the  sleepers.  It  was  vei; 
'*  cold,  but  a  thoroughly  Arctic  night  The  snow  just  tinged 
with  the  crimson  stratos  above  the  sun,  which,  equinoctial 
as  it  was,  glared  beneath  the  nortiiem  bcrizon  like  a 
smelting  fiimsce.  We  found  the  tent  of  tiie  part;  by 
the  bearingR  of  the  stranded  bergs.  Quietly  and  stealthily 
we  hauled  away  their  Esquimaux  sledge,  and  placed  her 
cargo  upon  the  '  Faith.'  Five  men  were  then  rue-raddied 
to  the  tracklmes,  and,  with  the  whispered  word,  '  Now, 
boys,  when  Mr.  Brooks  gives  his  third  snore,  off  with  you !' 
offthey  went,  and  the 'Faith'  after  them  as  &ee  and  nimble 
at  a  volunteer.  The  trial  was  a  triumph :  we  awakened 
tbe  sleepers  with  three  cheers ;  and,  giving  them  a  second 
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gooi-hjt,  retuined  to  the  brig,  canjing  the  diahoiiouTed  chap.  xiv. 
vehicle  aloDg  with  ns.    And  now,  bating  mishspB  part 
anticipation,  I  shaU  have  a  depAt  for  m;  loog  trip." 

The  party  which  rtaited  thus  Mupidotul;  were  doomed  Diiutnui 
to  dia^pointment  and  diaaster.  Their  fina]  rescue  hj  Dr.  «*tn^t*™- 
Kane  and  his  enfeebled  men,  is  one  of  the  most  heroic 
deeds  on  recotd  in  the  anuaU  of  Arctic  daring,  and  eihibiU 
fordbl;  thai  iodomitsble  eneisf  and  peneverance  on  the 
part  of  their  leader,  which  was  more  than  once  the 
means  of  saving  the  little  band  of  adventureis  from  d&- 
stniction. 

The  depot  part;  bad  been  absent  upwards  of  a  week,  uottiwicid 
when,  one  night,  towards  midnight,  those  on  boani  the  ^^  "^ 
brig  beard  ateps  ^iproachii^,  i^a  die  next  minute,  three 
of  the  absentoea,  Sontag,  Ohlaen,  and  Petersen,  entered 
the  cabin.  Their  manner  startled  Kane  even  more  than 
their  nnexpected  appearance  on  board.  Thej  were  swollen 
and  haggard,  and  hordl;  able  to  apeak.  Their  stor;  was  a 
fearful  one.  The;  had  left  their  companions  on  the  ice, 
riakii^  their  own  livea  to  can;  the  newi  to  the  brig. 
Brooks,  Baker,  Wilson,  and  Pierre  (the  remainder  of  the 
party),  were  Ijring  fi:oien  and  disabled.  Wheret  the; 
canld  not  tell ;  somewhere  in  among  the  hummocks  to 
the  north  and  east  It  was  drifting  heavil;  roond  them 
whet)  the;  parted.  Irish  Tom  had  remained  behind  to 
care  for  the  othen.  Tbote  «ho  had  thna  pushed  forward 
to  tell  the  tale,  were  so  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  banger, 
that  the;  could  scatcel;  be  rallied  sufBdentl;  to  point  out 
the  direction  in  which  the;  had  come. 

Eane'a  first  impulse  was  to  start  (fat  ODoe ;  but  where  Tnrmama 
to  aeuch  among  the  drifts  was  the  difficult;  that  pressed  ^  """  »>• 
most  heavil;  on  his  mind.  Instant  actlbo,  however,  waa 
neceiaai;,  and  Kane  was  not  a  man  to  luw  a  moment  in 
such  an  emergencj.  Orden  were  promptlj  given,  and  as 
prompt!;  obeyed.  Ohlsen  seemed  to  have  bis  faculties 
more  at  command  than  the  others,  "hut  if  he  accompanied 
the  rescue  par^  to  point  the  wa;,  it  was  cleat  that  he 
must  be  carried,  as  be  was  sinking  from  ezbaaatioo. 
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CHIP.  2tv  While  some  of  the  men  bnaied  tbemselTea  in  preparing  ftHxl 

for,  and  attending  to  their  disabled  comndes,  otben  were 

rigging  out  the  sledge  called  the  "  Little  Willie,"  with  a 
buffalo  cover,  a  smaU  tent,  and  a  package  of  pemmican. 

oiiiiHi         Aa  Boon  as  the  airangementd  could  be  hurried  throu^ 

""•"J^'  Ohlsen  wa*  strapped  on  in  a  fur  bag,  hia  legs  wrapped 
in  dog-skins  ud  eidernlown,  and  tbej  were  off  upon  the 
ice. 

suniogof        This  rescue  party  consiBted  of  ten  men,  including  Dr. 

JJl^^"™'  Kane,  almost  all  of  whom  would,  in  otdiuaty  circom- 
Btancea,  have  been  placed  on  the  sick  list.  But  life  and 
death  were  in  the  balance  now,  and  ever;  man  nerred 
himselfto  the  work.  The  thermometer  st«od  at  TO  decree*! 
below  the  freeziiig  poiot,  nerertheleBs,  the;  started  with  no 
other  covering  than  the  clothes  on  their  backs.  After 
sixteen  bouis'  travel  the;  lost  their  way.  Ohlsen,  who  had 
been  for  fifty  hours  without  rest,  fell  asleep  the  moment 
tbe;  began  to  move,  and  awoke  with  unequivocal  signs  id' 
mental  dtstivbance,  so  that  the  poor  fellow  became  a  use- 
less incumbrance  Id  the  part;.  Dr.  Kane  knew  that  the 
lost  meu  must  be  within  a  radius  of  fort;  miles  from  where 
the;  stood,  but  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  the  point  of 
the  compaas  towards  which  the;  ought  to  travel  Pushing 
ahead  of  the  part;,  Kane  clambered  over  some  rugged  ice~ 
piles,  from  which  he  descried  a  long  level  floe,  which,  he 
thought,  might  probabl;  attract  the  e;es  of  weary  men  in 
cirmuDBtancea  like  their  own.  Here  he  gave  orders  to 
pit«h  the  tent,  abandon  the  sledge,  and  disperse  on  foot  in 
all  directions.  The  theimometer  had  now  fallen  to  49° 
below  zero,  and  a  sharp  breeze  was  blowing  &om  the  north- 
west, so  that  it  was  absolutel;  impossible  to  prevent  them- 
selves from  freezing  except  b;  unremitting  and  vigoroos 
exercise.  The;  could  not  even  melt  water  for  drink,  and 
an;  attempt  Ui  eat  snow  was  iostantl;  followed  b;  blood; 

The  March.       The  men  noff  spread  ^emselves  in  all  directions.  "But 

though  the;  all  obe;ed  heartil;,"  sa;s  Kane,  "  some  pain- 
ful impress  of  solitu?  danger,  or  perhaps  it  ma;  have  been 
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the  WTing  cODfigantion  of  ti»  ice-field,  kept  tfaem  cloeing  CHAF.  UV. 

up  continual];  into  a  single  group.    The  stnuiga  manner 

in  which  tome  of  ns  were  affected  I  now  sttiibut«  as 

much  to  shattered  nerves  aa  to  the  direct  influence  ot  the 

cold.     Men  like  U'Qaiy  and  Bonsall,  who  bad  sbiod 

out  onr  severest  marches,  were  adzed  with   trembling 

fits  and  short  breath ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  mj  efforts  to 

keep  up  an  example  of  sound  bearing,  I  fainted  twice  on 

the  anow. 

"  We  had  been  nearl;  eighteen  hours  out  without  water  Tnoa  of  lott 
or  food,  when  a  new  hope  cheered  us.  I  think  it  was  f"r  ^i™"- 
Hani,  onr  Esquimaux  hunter,  who  thought  he  saw  a  broad 
sledge-track.  The  drift  had  nearly  effaced  it,  and  we  were 
some  of  us  doubtful  at  first  whether  it  was  not  one  of  those 
accidental  rifts  which  the  galea  make  in  the  surface  snow. 
But  as  we  traced  it  on  to  the  deep  snow  among  the  hum- 
mo<:^,  we  were  led  to  footsteps ;  and,  following  these  with 
religioua  care,  we  at  last  came  in  sight  of  a  small  American 
flag  flattering  from  a  hummock,  and,  lower  down,  a  little 
Masonic  banner  hanging  bom  a  tent-pole,  hardly  above 
the  drift  It  was  the  camp  of  our  disabled  comrades. 
We  reached  it  after  an  unbroken  maich  of  twentj-one 
houra," 

The  doctor  was  not  the  first  to  reach  the  tent,  but  on  TigtaDi 
combg  up,  he  found  the  men  standing  silently  in  file  on  ^''"'""^ 
each  side  of  it.  With  a  kindness  and  dehcacy  of  feeling  that 
might  scarcely  have  been  lookedfor,  they  intunated  their  wish 
that  be  abould  enter  first  Crawling  in,  Kane  was  received 
witbabnrst  of  joyful  welcome  by  the  four  poor  fellows  who 
were  stretched  on  their  hacks.  "They  had  expected  him; 
they  were  sure  he  would  come  i "  And  well  might  they 
trust  him,  for  their  noble-heaited  leader  never  failed  bis 
comrades  in  the  hour  of  need. 

They  were  now  fifteen  aouls ;  the  thennometer  76°  below  Trjrtni  «ii»- 
tfae  freezing  point,  and  their  sole  accommodation  a  tent,  "°^ 
barely  able  to  hold  eight  men.    Half  of  the  worn-out  party 
had  therefore  to  keep  themselves  from  literally  freezing  to 
death,  by  walking  up  and  down  outside  while  the  othen 
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CHAP.  ziv.  slept    Each  psrtj  slept  for  two  boon,  and  then  th^  pre- 

jijj^T,      pwed  for  the  homemid  march— a  jonmey  of  fifty  houn, 

unitifbrth*  The  dck  men,  with  theti  limbs  sewed  up  in  deer-skiiu, 

■''^  were  tubed  on  a  sledge,  and  so  rolled  up  in  fan  that  onlj 

an  opening  opposite  their  months  was  left  for  breathing. 

The  operation  of  stripping,  refreshing,  and  packing  the 

men,  cost  their  rescuen  four  houra  of  hard  labour,  and 

several  frost-bitten  fingers.  After  repeating  a  short  prayer, 

they  started  for  the  ship. 

But  terrible  was  tbe  trial  they  underwent  before  reaching 
it.  The  ice  was  almost  impassably  rough,  and  the  sled- 
load  of  men  veiy  heavy,  and  before  they  got  to  within  nine 
milee  of  the  tent  they  had  pitched  on  the  floes,  the  energies 
TMrat  or  of  the  whole  partj  failed,  almost  without  premonition. 
»^P"  "^  BonsaU  and  Morton,  two  of  the  stoutest  men,  begged  per- 
miauon  to  lie  down  on  the  snow  and  sleep, — "  They  were  not 
cold  ;  tiie  wind  did  not  enter  them  now ;  a  little  sleep  was 
all  they  wanted."  Presently  Hans  was  found  nearly  stiff 
undef  a  drift ;  Thomas,  bolt  npright,  had  his  ejea  closed 
and  could  hardly  axticulate,  and  John  Blake  threw  himself 
down  and  refused  to  rise.  Aware  o(  their  extreme  peril. 
Dr.  Kane  wrestled,  boxed,  ran,  argaed,  jeered,  and  repri- 
manded in  vain.  A  halt  was  called,  the  tent  pitched  with 
great  difficulty,  the  sick  men  placed  within  it,  and  as  many 
of  the  others  as  it  could  hold.  Without  food,  without  fire, 
and  without  epirita  (for  even  the  whisky  had  frraen),  th^ 
hMdled  together  in  deep  sleep,  while  their  indomitable 
capttun  pushed  forward  with  William  Godfrey,  leaving 
orders  for  the  paitj  to  follow  after  four  hows'  rest.  His 
object  was  to  reach  the  tent,  make  a  fire,  thaw  some  snow 
and  pemmican,  before  the  otheis  should  arrive.  The  two 
went  forward,  they  scarce  knew  how,  in  a  sort  of  stupor, 
and  reached  the  tent  in  four  hours.  They  retuued  a  con- 
fused recollection  of  what  happened  by  the  way,  but  they 
A  bMT  MDL  remembered  seeing  a  hear  which  walked  leisurely  before 
them,  and  tore  up,  as  he  went,  a  jumper  that  K'Qaxj 
had  thrown  away  the  day  before.  It  also  overturned  the 
tent,  but  went  away  without  doing  any  further  injury. 
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On  BirinDg,  they  crept  into  their  deeping  twgB  without  chap.  xiv. 
■peakiog,  and  instuitlj  fell  into  profound  slumber,  from 
which  the  doctor  ftWkkened  to  find  hig  long  heard  a  mua  of 
ice,  and  fast  frozen  to  the  buffalo  akiiL     Qod&ej'  had  to 
cut  him  out  with  a  jack  faiife.    When  the  party  rejoined 
them,  hot  sonp  wu  prepared,  and  after  a  short  reat  the; 
continued  the  jonmey.    But  the  broken  ice  became  woree  DincniiiM 
and  worse,  so  that  their  progress  was  alow  and  tedious,  udtiuiiof 
Halts,  too,  had  to  be  made  more  frequently,  and  on  these  "■•J""™'''- 
occavons  thej  fell,  half-sleeping,  on  the  snow.  The  doctor 
could  not  prevent  it,  so  he  timed  the  men,  and  allowed 
thetn  three  minntes  sleep  at  a  time.    Short  though  it  was, 
this  homceopathic  dcae  of  slumber  did  them  good.   At  last 
they  readied  the  brig,  bat  in  such  a  stAte  of  mental  and 
bodily  prostiktion,  that  they  were  quite  delirious,  and 
moved  about  like  men  in  a  dream.    A  few  days  after,  Kane 
writes  in  his  journal :    "  The  leecued  men  are  not  out  of 
danger,  but  their  gratitude  is  very  touching.    Pray  Qod 
that  they  may  lira '. " 

They  did  live,  with  one  exceptJcm.    Jefferson  Baker  died  Bakv^ 
of  lock-jaw,  and  was  buried  on  Pern  Bock.  ''^■ 

Soon  after  tlus  a  party  of  EsqnimauK  arrived  at  the  brig,  Eaqniiuui. 
and  an  intimacy  was  begun  with  these  simple  inhabitants 
(tf  the  north  whidi  lasted,  almost  unbroken,  till  the  voyagers 
left  their  winter  home.  They  hunted  together,  traveled 
together,  and  frequently  slept  t'other  in  the  snow  villages 
which  were  built,  often,  in  a  few  hours. 

In  the  month  of  April  18M,  the  first  exploring  part?  FInt  nipior- 
started,  under  command  oT  Dr.  Eane.  It  consisted  of  '"Bi*"/"" 
himself  and  seven  men,  with  a  dog-sledge.  "  This  was," 
says  the  leader,  "  to  be  the  crowning  expedition  of  the 
campaign,  to  attain  the  Ultima  Thnle  of  the  Greenland 
shore,  mestnue  the  waste  that  lay  between  it  and  the  un- 
known West,  and  seek  round  the  Ihrtheat  circle  of  the  ice 
for  an  ontlet  to  the  mysterious  channels  beyond."  This 
journey  was  nndertaken  under  the  most  disadvantegecus 
drcmnstances,  the  men  being  reduced  in  strer^  and 
health;  but  it  was  carried  on  with  unflagging  ea«^  >Sk 
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CRAP.  iiv.  the  lace  of  inconceivable  difficultiei.    At  one  point  thej 
Pttk'u^     were  almost  stopped  b;  the  depth  ud  Mftoeu  of  the  bdow; 
ittoBjei.     at  oDoUier  the;  found  tliat  die  bean  hod  destrojed  the 
cache  of  provUiona,  on  vhich  they  diieflj  depended,  and 
woise  than  all,  Bjrmptonui  of  Bcorvj  began  to  break  the  men 
down.    Dr.  Kane  himself  bad  to  be  strapped  on  the  sledge 
and  dragged  along  for  some  time,  having  frozen  his  foot, 
besides  being  so  unveil  as  to  become  deliiious.    Dr.  Hayes, 
in  his  report,  sajs  of  Kane,  that  he  wu  canied  to  the  brig 
nearly  insensible  I^  the  more  able-bodied  men  of  the  part;, 
and  so  swoUen  from  scurvy  as  to  be  lioidly  lecognkohle. 
His  recovery  at  the  time  vas  regarded  as  nearly  bopelew. 
But  about  this  time  another  of  tJie  party  was  struck  down. 
Sctinbef*'!     The  doctor  writes  thus:— "Poor  Schubert  is  gone.    Our 
•''"^  gallant,  neiry-bearted  companion  left  us  some  ten  days 

ago,  for,  I  trust,  a  more  genial  world  It  is  sod,  in  this 
dreary  little  homeBtead  of  ours,  to  miss  his  contented  face, 
and  the  Joyous  troll  of  his  ballads." 
Dr.  Hutu'  Although  foiled,  the  crew  of  tiie  Advance  were  not 
jmnwj.  disheartened.  Dr.  Hayes,  being  almost  the  only  fresh  man 
on  board,  was  sect  out  with  a  dog-sledge  and  party,  on  an 
expedition  to  the  north,  eu  the  20th  May.  He  was  to 
cross  Smith's  Straits,  and  make,  as  near  as  possible,  a 
straight  course  for  Cape  Sabine.  On  the  1st  of  June  he 
returned,  and  had  to  be  led  to  Kane's  bedside  to  make  his 
report,  being  perfectly  snow-bhnd.  The  gallant  surgeon 
did  not  cease  to  advance  on  this  journey  nntil  they  broke 
down— dogs  and  alL  For  some  time  they  were  so  affected 
by  snow-blindness  as  to  be  obliged  to  encamp  until  they 
got  better.  The  highest  latitude  reached  was  79°  45*  nortl^ 
longitude,  69°  IZ*  west.  The  coast  here  trended  to  the 
westward,  and  Vas  sighted  for  thirty  miles  to  the  north- 
ward and  eastward.  This  was  the  culminating  point  of 
Dr.  Hayes'  survey.  Two  large  headlands.  Capes  Joseph 
Leidy  and  John  Fraier,  indicate  it. 
MDrtoD'i  u-  Another  expedition  was  set  on  foot  in  June,  and  placed 
pKUOon.  under  the  command  of  Morton.  On  this  journey  they 
proceeded  as  tax  nortli  as  latitude  81°  22*  wnth,  and  dis- 


,    Open  Folir 
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covered  mi  open  ocevi  entirel;  free  from  ice.  A  lofty  cnpe  C 
here  baffled  all  hU  efibito  to  tAnace.  It  was  lumed  Cape 
Constitatian.  There,  ftma  a  height  of  480  feet,  vbich  ^m^'" 
Gommaiided  a  horizon  of  almoat  fortj  miles,  hii  ean  vers 
gladdened  with  the  novel  miuic  of  dashing  wavea.  "  Be- 
jond  thii  oqm  tH  ia  surmise.  The  high  ridges  to  the 
north-ireat  dwindled  off  int«  low  blae  knobs,  which  blended 
final!;  with  the  air."  Animal  life  was  extremel;  abundant 
The  furthest  north  point  of  land  wen  was  named  Mount 
Edward  Parry,  in  latitude  82^  3V,  longitude  66°  weet. 

Here,  then,  was  a  discovery  that  seemed  to  justify  the 
theory  of  an  open  polar  baain,  and  earnestly  did  Dr.  Kane 
long  to  launch  forth  upon  its  bright  and  lonely  wal^rsi  but 
it  bad  been  otherwise  ordained.  The  Advance  was  not 
freed  from  the  ice  that  season,  and  the  ai^iniacb  of  another 
winter  found  her  still  locked  in  the  cold,  but  irresistible, 
embrace  of  Rensaellaer  Harbour. 

Seeing  that  there  was  little  hope  of  release  that  year,  B«e  upedu 
Dr.  Kane  planned  a  boat  expedition  to  Beechy  Isknd,  to  ^^^ 
commnnicat«  with  Sir  Edward  Belchei's  squadron,  and  i^jai 
procure  supphes  for  another  winter.    About  the  middle  of 
July  the  attempt  was  made  most  energetically,  hut  failed; 
and  they  retunied  to  the  brig  about  the  hE^nning  of 
August.    A  last  effort  was  then  made  to  extricate  the  brig 
from  her  ice<tadle  by  meani  of  sawmg,  blasting,  Sx.,  but 
without  success.     The  prospect,  indeed,  was  hopeless. 
They  were  beset  by  heavy  ice  which  grounded  on  the 
shallows,  and  long  diains  of  icebergs  also  took  the  ground 
in  their  neighbourhood,  and  obstructed  the  paaaage  of  the 
floes.    At  last  the  young  ice  began  to  form,  and  the  winter 
of  18M  closed  in  oa  the  luckless  crew. 

The  prospect  was  indeed  dreaiy.  Sick  in  mind  and  ABoiiirr*i». 
body,  without  fresh  provisions  and  short  of  fuel,  they  had  |^^^j^',m 
to  face  the  tedium  of  another  long  and  dreary  winter.  On 
August  20,  the  joumal  entry  runs  thus:  "  Sunday,  Best 
for  all  hands.  The  daily  prayer  is  no  longer, '  Lord,  accept 
our  gratitude  and  bless  our  undertaking,'  but '  T<ord,  accept 
our  gratitude  and  restore  us  to  our  homes.'    The  ice  %Uci7« 
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CooneUof 
the  crew 
•mnmoned. 


CHAP.  XIV.  BO  change;  after  a  boat  and  foot  journey  aionnd  the  entire 
aouth-eastem  curve  of  the  hay,  no  signs ! " 

Dr.  Kane  now  made  up  his  mind,  ill  prepared  though  he 
was,  to  stand  by  the  brig  for  another  winter ;  but,  feeling 
that  he  had  no  right  to  expect  that  his  men  would  run 
similar  risk,  he  summoned  a  council  of  the  crew,  stated 
their  circumstances  and  prospects,  and  left  it  to  themselves 
to  remain  or  to  attempt  the  long  and  dangerous  journey  to 
the  south  Greenland  colonies.  Eight  agreed  to  remain. 
The  others,  nine  in  number,  left  the  brig  with  a  fair  share 
of  food  and  stores  on  the  28th  August,  and  with  a  written 
assurance  that,  should  they  be  compelled  to  return,  they 
would  receive  '*  a  brother's  wdoome."  One  of  the  men 
returned  a  few  days  afterwards;  but  weary  months  went 
by  before  the  rest  were  driven  back  to  their  old  home  in 
Renssellaer  Harbour. 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  the  sufferings  heroi* 
cally  endured  by  the  doctor  and  his  gallant  crew  during  the 
succeeding  winter.  The  following  extract  shows  the  risks 
they  sometimes  ran  while  seal-hunting.  Dr.  Kane  and  his 
Esquimaux  himter  were  on  their  dog  sledge  travelling  out 
on  the  floes :  "  Hans  sang  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
*  Pusey !  puseymut !  seal !  seal ! '  At  the  same  instant 
the  dogs  bounded  forward,  and  as  I  looked  up,  I  saw 
crowds  of  grey  netsik— the  rough  or  hispid  seal  of  the 
whalers — disporting  in  an  open  sea  of  water. 

"  I  had  hardly  welcomed  the  spectacle  when  I  saw  that 
we  had  passed  upon  a  new  belt  of  ice  that  was  obviously 
unsafe.  To  the  right,  and  left,  and  front,  was  one  great 
expanse  of  snow-flowered  ice.  The  nearest  solid  floe  was 
a  mere  lump,  which  stood  like  an  island  in  the  white  level 
To  turn  was  impossible ;  we  had  to  keep  up  our  gait  We 
urged  on  the  dogs  with  whip  and  voice,  the  ice  rolling  like 
leather  beneath  the  sledge  runners.  It  was  more  than  a 
mile  to  the  lump  of  solid  ice.  Fear  gave  the  poor  beasts 
their  utmost  speed,  and  oiur  voices  were  soon  hushed  to 
silence. 

"  The  suspense,  unrelieved  by  action  or  effort,  was  in- 


Dangenof 
■eal  lionting; 
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tolerable.  We  knew  that  there  wu  na  remed;  but  to  CBAP.  xnr, 
reach  the  floe,  and  that  evetTthing  depended  on  our  dogi,  c^^mj 
and  OUT  dogs  alone.  A  moment's  check  would  plnnge  the  hui  inak 
whole  concern  into  the  i»pid  tidewaj,  No  presence  of '''"'«''  "•* 
mind  or  resource,  bodily  or  mental,  could  avail  ns.  This 
desperate  race  against  fote  could  not  last  The  lolling  of 
the  tough  salt-water  ice  terrified  our  dogs;  and  when  with- 
in fifty  pac«s  of  the  floe  they  paused.  The  left  hand 
lunner  went  through ;  our  leader, '  Toodlamick,'  followed, 
and  in  one  second  the  entire  left  of  the  sledge  was  suh- 
meiged.  Hy  first  thought  was  to  liberate  IJie  dogs.  I 
leaned  forward  to  cut  poor  Tood's  traces,  and  the  next 
minute  was  swimming  in  a  little  circle  of  pasty  ice  and  water 
alongside  him.  Ham,  dear  good  fellow,  drew  near  to 
help  me,  nttering  piteous  eipreswons  in  broken  En^h ; 
hut  I  ordered  him  to  throw  himself  on  his  belly,  with  bia 
hands  aod  legs  extended,  and  to  make  Iot  the  island  by 
cog^Dg  himself  forward  with  his  jack-knife.  In  the  mean 
time— a  mere  instant— I  was  floondering  about  witb  sledge, 
dogs,  and  lines,  in  confused  puddle  around  me. 

"  I  succeeded  in  cutting  poor  Tood's  lines  and  letting  immimnt 
him  scramble  to  the  ice,  for  the  poor  fellow  was  drowning  ^"aWJ*- 
me  with  his  piteous  camsee,  and  made  my  way  for  the 
sledge ;  but  I  found  that  it  would  not  bn<>y  ne,  and  that 
I  had  no  resource  bat  to  try  the  circumference  of  the  bole. 
Around  this  I  paddled  faithfully,  the  miserable  ice  always 
yielding  when  my  hopes  of  a  lodgment  were  greatest. 
During  this  process  I  enlarged  my  circle  of  operations  to 
a  very  uncomfortable  diameter,  and  was  beginning  to  feel 
weaker  after  every  eflbrt  Hans  meanwhile  had  reached 
the  firm  ice  and  wag  on  hia  kneea,  like  a  good  Moravian, 
praying  incoherently  in  English  and  Esquimaux.  At  every 
fresh  crushing  in  of  the  ice  he  would  ejaculate  '  God !'  and 
when  I  recommenced  my  paddling  he  recommenced  bis 
prayers. 

"  I  was  nearly  gone.  My  knife  bad  been  lost  in  cutting 
out  the  dogs ;  and  a  spare  one  which  I  carried  in  my 
trousers-pocket  was  so  enveloped  in  the  wet  sbina  ihsA  L 
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CHAP.  XIT.  could  not  reach  it    I  <iw«d  mj  extrication  at  last  to  a 
Hu^rti  to  "ewly-broken  tmn  dog,  who  *«  still  fast  to  the  sledge, 
giopt.         and  in  iiniggjing  earned  one  of  the  mnner^  chock  against 
tfaeedgeofthe  ciTcl&    All  m;  previous  attempts  to  nae 
tlie  sledge  ss  a  bridge  bad  failed,  for  it  broke  Uirough,  to 
tJie  much  greater  iojuiy  of  the  ice.    I  felt  it  vu  a  last 
chance.    I  threw  mjself  on  my  back,  so  as  to  lessen  as 
much  as  possible  mjr  weight,  and  placed  the  nape  of  m; 
'  neck  against  the  rim  or  edge  of  the  ice ;  then  with  caution 

slowlj  bent  m;  leg,  and,  pUdng  the  ball  cf  mj  moccaasined 
foot  against  the  sledge,  I  pressed  steadil;  against  the 
runner,  listening  to  the  haUjieMing  craoch  of  the  kw 
beneath. 
BiTtdt  "  Presently  I  felt  that  my  bead  ithb  pillowed  by  the  ice, 

and  that  mj  wet  fur  jumper  was  sliding  up  the  surface. 
Kext  came  my  shouldeiB ;  they  were  fairly  on.  One  more 
decided  push  and  I  was  launched  upon  the  ice  and  safe. 
I  reached  the  ice-floe  and  was  frictioned  by  Hans  with 
ftightfiil  seal  We  saved  all  the  do^  but  the  sledge, 
Kayack,  tent,  guns,  snow-shoes,  aikd  everything  besides 
were  left  behind.  The  thermometor  at  8°  will  keep  them 
&ozen  fast  in  the  sledge  till  we  can  come  and  cut  them  oat" 
Ttiiii  uid  Their  ezplMts  with  bears  and  walrus  in  company  with 
tidoitudM.  iMtives  were  numerous,  and  always  more  or  less  accora- 
panied  with  danger.  But  at  times  they  were  totally  de- 
serted by  natives,  bean,  and  w&Inisses,  and  scurvy  broke 
them  down  so  thoroughly  that  there  was  scarcely  a  man 
of  the  whole  crew  fit  even  for  the  lightest  duties,  and 
Dr.  Eane  himself  bad  at  last  to  undertake  the  cleaning 
and  cooking  of  the  ship.  Despite  all  this  be  planned 
future  lines  of  search,  but  was  never  peimitted  to  cany 
them  out  It  sooD  became  evident  that  the  ship  was 
destined  to  remain  for  ever,  a  monun^nt  of  baffled  en- 
terprise, in  Renssellaer  harbour.  On  the  20th  of  May 
Tha  tiTiK  1856,  the  crew  quitted  the  brig  and  made  for  the  open 
siwiid«n(d.  vater  to  the  south,  draggbg  their  boats  on  sledges  after 
them.  But  many  a  lung  day  and  night  of  toil  and  trial 
did  th^  undergo  ere  they  reached  the  south  Qreenland 
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■ettlementa,  and  rnui;  a  h^-breodth  escape  the;  had  in  chap.  XIT. 
traverting  the  solid  ice  plain*  under  sail  as  if  the;  were 
Bctuall;  on  the  open   lea,  and  in  afterwards  ploughing 
through  the  tc6-encumbered  ocean. 

Sometima  thej  received  help  &om  the  Esquimaux.  KLndnaaDf 
Once  theit  dedge  broke  so  tax  throi^  the  ice  that  the  ?^^"*" 
boat  floated  off.    "  Just  then,"  sajt  Eane,  "  seven  of  the 
natives  came  up  to  us— five  sturd;  men,  and  two  almost  ai 
sturd;  women— and  without  woitbg  to  be  called  on,  worked 
with  MB  most  efficiently  for  more  than  half  a  da;,  asking 
no  reward."    In  the  course  of  the  vojage  another  of  their 
comrades,  Ohisen,  was  struck  down  b;  death,  and  was  in-  Dncta  or 
terred  near  a  cape  which  now  bears  his  name.    More  than  otiim. 
one*  thej  were  nearlj  nipped  by  the  floea,  and  towards  the 
end  of  their  voyage  they  were  on  so  short  aUowance  of  food 
that  they  bad  scarce  strength  left  to  manage  their  bouts, 
and  were  on  the  point  of  being  starved  to  death,  when, 
providentially,  they  came  on  a  seal  which  was  seenunglj 
fast  asleep  on  a  lump  of  ice.    "  But,"  writes  Eane,  "  he 
was  not  asleep,  for  he  reared  his  head  when  we  were  almost 
witJiin  rifle-shot ;  and  to  this  day  I  can  remember  the  bard, 
careworn,  almost  despuring  expression  of  the  men's  thin 
faces  as  they  saw  bim  move :  tbeir  Uvea  depended  on  his 
capture." 

Providentially  they  got  within  range  and  shot  the  seal  na  lUning 
dead.  "  I  would  have  ordered  another  shot,"  continues  ™  ^"^  " 
the  narrative,  "but  no  discipline  could  have  controlled 
the  men.  With  a  wild  yell,  each  vociferating  according  to 
bis  own  impulse,  they  mged  both  boats  upon  the  floes.  A 
crowd  of  hands  seized  the  seal  and  bore  him  up  to  safer 
ic«.  The  men  seemed  half  crazy.  I  bad  not  realized  bow 
much  we  were  reduced  by  absolute  &mine.  They  ran  over 
the  floe,  crying,  and  laughing,  and  brandishing  their  kuives. 
It  was  not  five  minutes  before  every  man  was  sucking  his 
bloody  fingers  or  mouthing  long  stnps  of  raw  blubber." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  good  fortune.  Soon  after, 
more  seals  were  shot,  and  in  a  few  days  they  neaied  the 
Danish  eetUementa.     Ibere  is  lometJiing  uiex'^mjaSdvi 
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CHAF.  xiT.  toucMng  in  the  aimple  Tecord  of  the  feelings  that  gitshed 
~ — '      over  thew  heart-tried  men  ai  the;  heard  the  first  sound  of 
d  ■  diuiwi  the  Toke  of  dvili/ed  maa    It  was  a  mis^  day,  and  thej 
*<'°*'  were  toiling  at  the  oais  when  a  faint "  halloo"  was  heard. 

"'IJsten,  Petersen  I  oais,  menl'    'What  is  it?— and 
he  listened  quietl;  at  first,  and  then,  trembling,  said  in  a 
half  whisper,  Dannemarkeis '....,  By-and-b;  the  aingle 
mast  of  a  small  shallop  showed  itaelf ;  and  Petersen,  who 
had  been  very  quiet  and  grave,  hurst  out  into  an  incohe- 
rent fit  of  crying." 
Tha  em  of      About  the  beginning  of  August  they  landed  in  safety  at 
Meh^toT^  the  Damsh  settlements,  having  lived  for  eighty-four  days 
iiuiith         in  the  open  tit.    "  Our  habits,"  says  Kane,  "were  hard 
wiUeinaiu.   ^nd  weatherworn.    We  could  not  remain  within  the  four 
walls  of  a  house  without  a  distressing  sense  of  suffocation. 
But  we  drank  coffee  that  night  before  many  a  boapitable 
threshold,  and  listened  agun  and  again  to  the  bymn  of 
welcome,  which,  sung  by  many  voices,  greeted  deliverance." 
Here  the  long  lost  mariners  learned  that  Sir  John 
FranUin  had  perished  nearly  a  thousand  miles  to  the 
south  of  where  they  had  been  searching  for  him  ;  and  here, 
too,  they  met  the  squadron  of  the  gallant  men  who  had 
been  sent  out  to  search  for  them.    Dr.  Kane  and  his  men 
went  out  to  meet  them  in  the  Uttle  boat  that  had  carried 
HmHiiK 01111  them  through  many  miles  of  ocean.     "Presently,"  he 
^^^J"        writes,  "  we  were  alongside.    An  officer,  whom  I  shall  ever 
remember  as  a  cherished  (iiend,  Capt^  Hartstene,  huled 
t,  little  man  in  a  ragged  flannel  shirt—'  Is  that  Dr.  Kane  I' 
and  with  the  '  Yes  i'  that  followed,  the  rigging  was  manned 
by  our  countrymen,  and  cheen  welcomed  us  back  to  the 
social  world  of  love  which  they  represented." 

The  kind  heart  and  gallant  spirit  that  had  battled  so 

long  and  so  bravely  with  the  noithem  ice  was  soon  called 

Dtatii  or  Dr.  to  another  world  where  love  reigns  supreme.    A  constitu- 

^"*  tion  which  had  never  been  strong  was  irreparably  shattered 

by  the  severe  trials  and  privations  it  had  nndetgone.    Dr. 

Elisha  Kent  Kane  died  at  Bavannab  in  February  1S57. 

Just  at  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Kane's  voyage,  another 
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expedition  b;  land  was  in  cauise  of  preparation.    This  et-  CHAP.  Xir. 
pedition  wa*  fitted  out  and  conducted  by  the  Hudson's  u,,nrrLj 
Bay  Company.    It  consiited  of  a  bark  canoe,  and  wai  placed  obieea  ortii* 
under  the  command  of  Meaare  Anderson  and  Stewart,  «p«mui>iL 
gentlemen  in  the  serrice  of  the  company.    Its  object  was 
to  proceed  down  the  Great  Fish  River  to  ita  mouth,  and 
examine  Montreal  Island  and  iU  neighbourhood,  near 
which,  according  to  Esquimaux  reports,  Franklin  aod  big 
followers  perished. 

Little  more  was  accomplished  by  this  expedition  than  Thar  •m  odi 
the  corroboration  of  the  report  brought  home  by  Dr.  Rae.  ^'^'J"5|°^ 
The;  set  out  on  their  journey  on  the  22d  June  1855,  and  f^^  siin. 
on  their  way  down  the  river  fell  in  with  Esquimaux  with 
whom  were  seen  various  articles  which  had  evidently  be- 
longed  to  a  boat — such  as  tentpoles,  paddles,  &c.,  formed 
out  of  ash  oon,  and  pieces  of  oak,  elm,  mahogany,  and 
pine ;  also,  copper  and  sheet  iron  bailers,  tin  soup-tureens, 
pieces  of  instruments,  a  letter-nip  dated  1S43,  and  sundry 
tools, — all  of  which,  they  were  informed,  bad  come  from  a 
boat,  and  Uiat  the  white  men  who  owned  it  had  been 
starved  to  death.  This  inforaiatian  was  conveyed  to  them 
by  signs,  as  none  of  the  party  could  speak  tbe  Esquimaux 
language.  AbouttheendofAugusttbey  reached  Montreal 
Island  which  was  carefully  examined,  and  several  Esqui- 
maux c&ches  were  found  containing  chain-hooks,  chisels,  iiiiia  tami 
a  bar  of  unwiought  iron,  and  several  other  articles ;  a  small  '"  xontmi 
piece  of  stick  was  also  found,  on  which  wh  cut  *'  Mr. 
Stanley,"  surgeon  of  the  '  St^iu.'  A  piece  of  wood  was 
also  fbiud  with  the  word  '  Terror'  cut  on  it.  But  not  a 
scrap  of  paper  could  be  found ;  and  although  a  strict  search 
WIS  made  on  the  island  and  on  the  neighbouring  main,  not 
a  vestige  of  the  remains  of  the  nnfortunate  crew  was  dis- 
covered. After  a  ten  days'  search  the  expedition  returned 
to  winter  quarters.  It  seems  to  bave  been  a  strange  over- 
sight to  have  sent  off  an  expedition  of  this  kind— which 
was  deugned  to  make  a  thorouf^  investigation — without  an  ■ 

bterpreter !    Little  could  have  been  expected  from  it,  and 
we  are  not  niiprised  that  little  wu  accomplished. 
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CHAPTER  Xy. 

Expedition  wider  Captain  M'Ciintock— Discovery  of  a  Record 
of  the  lost  Expedition,  and  (he  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin, 

Voyage  of  Captain  M'Clintock  in  the  Fox— First  Winter 
spent  in  the  Tack  of  BaflSn's  fiay  —Dangers  of  Disruption — 
Deliverance  and  Advance — Winter  in  Beliefs  Strait— Autumn 
and  Sprinff  Travelling  Parties — Discovery  of  Remains  of  the 
Franklin  Expedition— Lieutenant  Hobson's  Discovery  of  a 
Boat  and  a  "  Record,"  which  intimates  the  Death  of  Sir  John 
Franklin — Skeletons  and  numerous  Relics  of  the  lost  Crews 
found — Discoveries  of  Captain  Young — Return  Home — 
Franklin's  Party  the  first  to  discover  the  North- West  Pass- 
age— Proposed  Expedition  by  the  Americans  towards  the 
Pole. 


Prellniinary 
remark!. 


CHAP.  XV.  The  voyage  of  the  Fox  in  the  Arctic  Seas  in  the  years 
1857,  '68,  and  *69  (recently  published),  brings  down  the 
history  of  Polar  Seas  and  Regions  to  the  present  time,  and 
clears  up  the  mystery  of  the  fate  of  the  Franklin  Expedi- 
tion, the  search  for  which  has  been  so  long  and  so  eneiige- 
tic&lly  carried  on  by  Great  Britain  and  aJso  by  America. 
It  is  now  ascertained  beyond  doubt,  from  a  document  dis- 
covered in  the  Arctic  Regions,  that  the  crews  of  the 
Erebus  and  Terror  perished  while  travelling  on  foot  over 
the  ice  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Fish  River,  that 
the  gallant  Sir  John  Franklin  was  the  discoverer  of  the 
l^orth-West  Passage,  and  that  he  died  on  the  Uth  of 
No  detaUed  June  1847.  No  detailed  records  of  the  ill-fated  expedition 
mordsof  the  jjj^yg  \^qqj^  found,— no  letters  or  documents  to  aflford  us  the 
melancholy  satisfaction  of  dwelling  on  the  last  moments 
and  the  last  words  of  the  leader.  Enough,  and  only 
enough,  has  been  reclaimed  from  the  Arctic  Seas  to  assure 
us  that  all  have  perished.  It  seems  as  if  the  Almighty 
had  mercifully  permitted  one  mysterious  whisper  from  the 
unseen  world  to  reach  us,  to  allay  that  anxiety  which  has 


pedition 
found. 
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■0  long  been  felt  bj  the  nation,  and  bordeDcd  the  he&rta  chap,  xv. 
of  the  noble-spirited  Ladjr  Fruiklin  and  the  relations  of 
the  loat  crevB. 

Before  proceeding  iritb  onr  epitome  of  Captain  M'CIin- 
tock's  most  interesting  journal,  it  maj  be  well  to  remind 
the  reader  of  the  state  of  Arctic  reEcarcb  at  the  tune  of 
the  Fox's  setting  ssiL 

It  wiU  be  remembered  that  the  last  expeditions  which  stats  of 
returned  m  1654  sdded  nothing  to  the  intelligence  pre-  '"J^  J^ 
TJonslj  aacertsined,  namely,  that  the  Erebus  and  Terror  u,,  Fu  m 
had  spent  their  first  winter  (16«-46)  st  Beechj  Island,  ■»ii. 
from  which  thej  departed  without  leaving  an;  discoTerable 
record  of  their  past  doings  or  future  intentions.    The  next 
information  we  have  of  the  lost  ships  was  brought  by  Dr. 
Rae,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  told  b;  the  Esquimaux, 
later  in  the  same  year  (1854),  that  fort;  white  men  had 
been  seen  on  the  west  coast  of  King  William  Land  in  the 
spiii^  of  1860,  who  were  ^veiling  sonthward,  and  were 
anppcaed  to  have  perished  at  the  mouth  of  a  loi^e  river, 
which  Boe  concluded  must  be  the  Great  Fish  River. 

In  the  following  jear  (1855),  as  has  been  shown,  the  CBniiuBcii 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  fitted  out  acanoe  eipedition  which, 
under  the  command  of  Mr.  Anderson,  one  of  their  own 
officers,  explored  the  Great  Fish  Kiver  from  the  interior 
to  its  mouth.  Anderson  did  Utile  more  than  prove  the 
correctness  of  Rae's  supposition.  He  found  that  part  of 
the  missing  crews  had  been  on  Montreal  Island,  at  the 
mouth  of  that  river,  and  he  discovered  a  few  relics,  but 
having  no  interpreter,  he  could  hold  no  iutorcourse  with  the 
Elsquimaux  except  hy  signs.  Unfortunately,  his  slender  bark 
canoes  were  almost  worn  out  by  the  rough  treatment  they 
had  experienced  in  descending  the  turbulent  rapids  and 
cToaaing  the  rough  portages  of  that  river  to  the  sea,  so  that 
he  was  compelled  to  discontinue  the  search  at  that  very 
point  beyond  which  it  might  have  been  prosecuted  with 
good  hope  of  a  successful  issue. 

On  Mr.  Anderson's  return,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  discovering 
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CHAP.  XV.  the  remuDB  of  the  Franklin  expedition.  It  wm  geaentll; 
believed  thst  there  could  not  now  be  a  siirrivor  of  the 
unfortunate  crews,  and,  believing  that  an;  further  search, 
while  it  could  not  save  life,  would  be  incurring  needless 
risk,  and  entuling  unneceHBsi?  expense,  it  ww  nsolved 
that  the  attempt  should  be  finally  abandoned. 

jjL/tr  Fnnk-     The  feelings  that  still  actuated  the  sorrowing  but  hr&ve 

iiD'.  ftn^  heart  of  Ladj  Franklin,  who  bad  heraelf  fitted  out  three 
expeditions,  still  u^ed  her  to  "  hope  against  hope." 
Ilaving  appealed  moat  eameatl;,  but  nnsucceasfiilly,  to 
Oovemment,  she  resolved  once  more  to  fit  out  an  expedi- 
tion at  her  own  expense.  She  was  backed  in  this  noble 
effort  by  many  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  fiiends,  who,  rewlv- 
ing  that  she  shonld  not  bear  the  entire  expense  of  such  an 
undertaking,  subscribed  loi^y  towards  it.  The  Govern- 
ment also,  when  the  project  was  regularly  set  on  foot, 
came  forward  with  supplies  of  stores  and  mnch  of  the 
needful  materiel  of  an  Arctic  voyage,  so  that,  although 
the  season  of  18S6  had  been  lost  bj  I^dj  Franklin  in  vuo 
entreaties,  there  was  now  an  activity  and  enthusiasm  in 
the  preparations  which  guaisnteed  that  there  should  be  no 
further  delay. 

CDTrtciiiMi      It  is  worthy  of  remark  here,  that  the  news  brought  home 

ir.  Kini"!  by  the  Fox  is  singularly  corroborative  of  the  correctness  of 

the  opinion  of  Dr.  King  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the 

missing  ships.    Referring  to  this  subject,  a  writer  in  the 

Mtdieal  Tima  says:— 

"  The  news  recently  brought  home  as  to  the  fate  of  Sir 
John  Franklin  shows  very  remarkably  the  foult  committed 
by  Oovemment  in  neglecting  to  follow  the  advice  of  a 
well-known  member  of  our  profession,  Br.  King.  It  is 
now  known  that  Franklin's  ships  were  wrecked  close  to 
an  island — King  William's  Island — lying  off  the  western 
land  of  North  Somerset ;  and  traces  of  the  expedition 
have  been  found  on  the  southem  shore  of  this  island,  at 
Point  Ogle  on  the  continent  of  America,  and  at  Montreal 
Island  in  the  estuaiy  of  the  Qraat  Fish  River.  Now,  in 
February  1S4S,  Dr.  King  propoeed  to  Lord  Qrey,  then 
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Colonial  Secretary,  to  go  b;  the  Sreat  Fish  River  to  the  c 
wesUm  land  of  Noitii  Somerset  to  aid  the  Ftauklin  expe-  ^ 
ditioD  in  its  survey.  Two  yeais  aflerwards,  when  aniiety  pi 
was  felt  for  the  fote  of  the  expeditioo,  Dr.  King  made  bis  '^ 
second  offer  to  Lord  Qrey  to  go  by  the  same  route  to  the 
same  cout  to  search  for  and  assist  the  expedition  in  its 
difficult;.  The  letter  makiog  this  offer  was  dated  June 
10,  IM7,  and,  curiously  enough,  it  is  now  ehotni  that 
FrankLndiedon  the  11th  of  June,  one  da;  onlj  after  this 
letter  was  vritten,  near  the  very  spot  which  Dr.  King  pro- 
posed to  explore.  After  Franklin's  death,  it  appears  &om 
the  records  fonnd  by  Captain  M'CIintock,  105  BurriTOni 
were  on  the  road  to  the  Great  Fish  Biver  in  April  1848 ; 
BO  that  bad  Dr.  King's  propoaaU  of  1S45  and  1M7  been 
accepted,  he  must  have  met  the  part;  and  rescued  them. 
Tear  after  year  Dr.  King  reiterated  his  warnings  and 
offers,  and  in  1856  memorialized  the  Admiralty  to  arrange 
a  combined  effort  by  sea  and  land,  again  directed  t«  the 
precise  spot  where  the  remains  of  the  expedition  have 
been  found.  Had  his  offers  been  accepted,  not  onlj  wonid 
our  gallant  countrymen  have  been  rescued,  but  no  neces- 
sity would  have  arisen  for  the  expeditions  of  Boss,  Kich- 
aidson,  Collinson,  Austin,  Penny,  Belcher,  or  Kellett,  at  a 
OoTemment  expense  of  two  millions ;  nor  for  the  private 
expeditions  under  Boss,  Kennedy,  and  M'CIintock,  or  the 
American  efforts  of  De  Haven  and  Kane." 

Lady  Franklin's  first  care  was  to  provide  a  snitable  vessel  Tke  Foi  por- 
and  an  able  commander.    A  screw  steam  yocbt,  named  ^^^^ 
the  Fox,  of  177  tons  burthen,  was  purchased  by  her  at  a  ipihIdio]  is 
coat  of  £2000  in  the  spring  of  1857,  and  the  command  of  <»nuiiuid 
her  was  offered  to,  and  at  once  accepted  by.  Captain 
M'CIintock,  B.N.,  a  gentleman  who  bad  already  served  in 
three  previous  expeditions,  from  1848  to  1354,  and  who, 
besides  being  eminently  fitted  for  the  work,  by  long  expe- 
rience in  Arctic  travel,  and  by  scientific  attainments,  also 
bad  his  "  whole  heart  in  the  cause.''* 
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CHAP.  XV.  Before  proceeding  to  sea,  the  Fox  bad  to  imdei^go  a  com- 
jj^^^^^j  plete  refit  The  velvet  hangings  and  splendid  furniture,  and 
the  Fox.  everything  not  constituting  a  part  of  the  vessel's  strength- 
ening, were  removed.  The  large  sky-lights  and  capaciooa 
ladder-ways  were  reduced  to  limits  more  adapted  to  a 
Polar  clime.  The  whole  vessel  was  externally  sheathed 
with  stout  planking,  and  internally  fortified  by  strong 
cross  beams,  longitudinal  beams,  iron  stanchions,  and  dia- 
gonal fastenings ;  the  false  keel  was  taken  ofi" ;  the  slender 
brass  propeller  replaced  by  a  massive  iron  one ;  the  boiler 
taken  out,  altered,  and  enlarged ;  the  sharp  stem  was  cased 
in  iron  until  it  resembled  a  ponderous  chisel  set  up  edge- 
ways, and  the  rig  considerably  altered.  "  IntemaUy  the 
little  vessel  was  fitted  up  with  the  strictest  economy  in 
every  sense,  and  the  officers  were  crammed  into  pigeon- 
holes, styled  cabins,  in  order  to  make  room  for  provisions 
and  stores."  The  mess-room,  for  five  persons,  measured 
eight  feet  square. 
Stores,  rap-  Of  course  the  stores  and  supplies  of  every  kind  were 
2J^  P"»^**  ample  and  of  the  best  quality.  Powder  and  shot,  rockets, 
maroons,  and  signal-mortars;  ice  anchors,  saws,  and 
claws ;  pemican  and  provisions  of  every  kind  for  twenty- 
eight  months,  besides  scientific  instruments  were  supplied 
by  Government.  In  short,  few  vessels  ever  left  our  shores 
so  well,  and  none  better,  fitted  out  for  an  Arctic  cruise  ; 
but  then,  it  must  be  remembered  that  few,  if  any,  expedi- 
tions have  set  forth  on  such  a  hazardous  enterprise  as 
this ;  for,  while  most  other  ships  have  gone  in  twos  and 
threes  to  dare  the  dangers  of  the  ice,  and  in  later  years 
these  northern  seas  have  been  crowded  with  ships  of  every 
shape  and  size,  the  Fox  set  out  on  her  voyage  alone  at  a 
period  in  Arctic  history  when  all  other  vessels  had  re- 
turned home  discomfited— all,  at  least,  that  had  not  shared 
the  fate  of  Franklin,  and  been  wrecked  in  the  Polar  Seas. 
British  British  "  pluck  "  is  well  known.    At  the  very  outset  this 

••pluck."  expedition  called  it  forth.  M'Clintock,  in  writing  on  the 
subject,  says, — '^  Expeditions  of  this  nature  are  always 
popular  with  seamen,  and  innumerable  were  the  applica- 
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tions  lent  to  me ;  but  Btill  more  abnmlAnt  vat  the  offen  chap.  xv. 

to  '  serve  in  tnj  capacity'  vhich  poured  in  torn  all  parte      

□ftbe  coiuiti7,&om  people  of  all  clanea,  manyofvhomhad 
never  seen  the  tea."  It  ia  this  cbivaliouB  love  of  difficult 
and  dangerous  work,  ttus-dare-anytbingspiiit  of  enterprise, 
that  has  contributed  «o  largely  to  make  Britain  what  sbe  is. 

Thecrewof  the  Fox— in  addition  to  Captain  M'Clintock,  cnwotUi* 
Lieutenant  W.  B.  Hobson,  B.H.,  Captain  Allen  Young,  ''"■ 
who  joined  as  sailing-master,  and  David  Walker,  M.D.,Kho 
volunteered  for  the  poet  of  surgeon — consisted  of  twenty-one 
men,  among  whom  we  find  the  name  of  Carl  Peteiseu,  the 
Esquimaux  interpreter,  familiar  to  all  who  have  read  the 
account  of  the  expeditioiu  under  Captain  Penny  and 
Dr.  Kane. 

On  the  lart  day  of  June  1857  Lady  Franllb  went  on  U1J7  Tnttk- 
board  the  Fox  to  aay  farewell  and  bid  them  God-speed.  J^^^""" 
Her  "  instnictiona"  to  M'Clintock  might  well  be  taken  as 
a  pattern  hy  tbt  Admiralty.  Placing  unlimited  confidence 
in  the  man  to  whom  ahe  had  committed  the  charge  of  her 
expedition,  she  aimply  wrote  him  a  short  letter  explaining 
what  she  wanted  him  to  do,  and  left  it  to  his  own  judg- 
ment to  determine  how  to  do  it. 

"As  to  the  objecta  of  the  expedition  and  their  relative  Hw"Iik 
importance,"  she  wrote,  "I  am  sure  you  know  that  the  ""«"'"*■' 
reacue  of  any  possible  survivor  of  the  Erebus  or  Terror 
would  be  to  me,  as  it  would  be  to  you,  the  noblest  result 
of  our  efforta.  For  this  object  I  wish  every  other  to  be 
subotdioate  -,  and  next  to  it  in  importance  is  the  recovery  of 
the  unspeakably  precioua  documents  of  the  expedition, 
public  and  private,  and  the  personal  relics  of  my  dear 
husband  and  his  companions.  And  lastly,  I  trust  it  may 
be  in  your  power  to  confirm,  directly  or  inferentially,  the 
cluma  of  my  husband's  expedition  t«  the  earliest  discovery 
of  the  passage,  which,  if  Dr.  Raffs  report  be  true  (and  the 
Government  of  our  country  has  accepted  and  rewarded  It 
aa  such),  these  martyrs  in  a  noble  cause  achieved  at  their 
last  extremity,  after  five  long  years  of  labour  and  suffering, 
if  not  at  an  eailiet  period." 
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'.  The  intended  plan  of  search  wm,  finrt,  to  tooch  at  tome 
of  the  Banish  eeUlementa  in  QreenlAod  to  purchaae  aledge- 
dogs ;  then  to  proceed  to  Beechj  Island,  and  there  to  fill 
up  stores  from  the  depAt  left  bj  Sir  E.  Belcher.  Next,  to 
endetiTour  to  proceed  down  Feel  Sound  (Huppooed  tA  be  » 
ttrait),  but,  failing  bj  that  channel,  to  try  down  B^enlfa 
Inlet,  and  bj  the  soppoaed  Bellot  Stnits  to  reach  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Great  Fish  River.  The;  were  to 
tearch  the  adjacent  ihores  during  the  summer  of  1S57  and 
following  spring,  and  then  return  home  either  bj  tbo 
Atlantic,  or  through   Behring's   Stniti  and  aaoea  the 

iia  On  the  1st  of  Jul;  1857  the  Fox  set  fbrth  on  her  lonely 
'  voyage,  and  on  the  12th  of  tbe  same  month  they  ngfalcd 
Greenland.  As  one  of  the  men  had  showed  symptoms  of 
diseased  lungs  the  captain  determined  to  land  him  at 
Frederickshaab.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  it  waa 
necessary  to  force  their  vessel  through  the  remsjkable  Bad 
dangerous  stream  known  as  the  Spltibergen  current,  which 
carries  a  thick  pack  of  heavy  ice  down  the  eastern  coast  of 
Greenland,  round  the  cape,  and  np  along  the  western  coast 
for  a  distance  of  250  miles.  The  whalers  dread  this 
current,  for  many  good  ships  and  valuable  lives  have  been 
lost  there,  and  it  blockades  the  porta  of  south  Qreenland 
during  the  greater  part  of  t^e  summer.  The  Spitibergen 
current,  however,  hke  everything  else  in  this  world,  has  its 
good  points.  It  conveys  to  tiie  shoree  of  the  Oreeolander 
an  immense  number  of  hears  and  seals,  and  furnishes  him 
with  a  large  and  valuable  supply  of  drift  wood  from  the 
rivers  of  Siberia. 

The  Pox  forced  this  barrier  in  safety,  and  reached  Fred- 
erickshaab in  time  to  procure  a  homeward  passage  for  the 
ailing  seaman.  Referring  to  these  Danish  colonies, 
M'Clintock  says, — "For  trading  purposes  Qreenland  ia 
monopolized  by  the  Danish  Government  Its  Esquimaux 
and  mixed  population  amount  to  about  7000  souls.  About 
1000  Danes  reside  constantly  there  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  tiie  trade,  which  consists  almost  excluuvely  id 
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the  exchange  of  European  goods  for  oil  and  the  Bkioi  of  CHAP.  XV. 
seals,  reindeer,  and  a  few  other  ammoU.     The  Bsqni-  y^,"^,^ 
maiiz  are  not  suhject  to  Danish  laws,  but,  although  proud  coinnia  nr 
of  their  nominal  independence,  the;  are  sincerel;  attached  OnsuuiL 
to  the  Danes,  and  with  abundajit  reason.     A  Lutheran 
dergjman,  a  doctor,  and  a  scboolmastor,  whose  dutj  it  is 
to  give  gratuitous  instruction  and  relief,  are  paid  by  the 
Oovenunent,  and  attached  to  each  district ;  end  when  these 
improvident  people  are  in  distress,  which  not  unfreqnentlj 
hqipens  during  the  long  winters,  proTistons  are  issued  to 
tJiem  free  of  coat.    Spirits  are  strictly  prohibited.    All  of 
then]  have  become  Christians,  and  oiany  can  read  and 

Continuing  the  voyage  they  readied  the  island  of  Disco  Va^is*  eon. 
on  the  31st  of  July.  Here  they  met  with  the  commanders  Jj^^. 
of  two  wbale-sbips  that  had  been  crashed  to  pieces  by  the 
ice  in  Helville  Bays  few  weeks  before.  Captain  H'CIintock 
speaks  of  Disco  fiord  as  the  most  enticing  spot  in  Greenland 
for  a  week's  shooting,  fishing,  and  yachting ;  hares,  ptar- 
migan, wild-ducks,  and  splendid  salmon  trout  being 
abundant  Having  procured  some  Esquimaux  dogs  and 
a  native  driver  named  Christian,  besides  a  supply  of 
smoked  and  dried  salmon  trout,  they  pushed  out  into  the 
ice-laden  waten  of  Baf&n'a  Bay.  In  passing  part  of  the 
Disco  shore  a  low  range  of  sandstone  cUSii  were  seen,  in 
which  there  were  horizontal  seams  of  coaL  The  opportunity 
was  too  good  to  neglect  The  anchor  was  let  go  and 
coaling  vigorously  commenced  forthwith. 

Their  Esquimaux,  Christian,  was  a  volunteer,  about  Chriitiui. 
twenty-three  yeara  of  age,  nnmarried,  and  an  orphan.  ^^1^"^' 
Whenhecameon  board  the  men  soon  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  cropped  him,  soap  and  sdssors  being  novelties  to  an 
Esquimaux.  They  then  rigged  him  in  sailors'  clothes. 
He  was  evidently  not  at  home  in  them,  but  was  not  the 
less  proud  of  hia  improved  appearance. 

At  the  little  settlement  of  Proven,  and  also  at  Upernivick, 
more  dogs  and  food  were  obtained,  and  on  the  7th  of 
August,  having  landed  the  last  letters  for  home,  thej  wA 
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C&AP.  XV.  uil,  uhI  soon  left  the  hit  tracea  of  semi-dTiliied  human 

life  behmd  them. 

FoiiDd  la  It-  An  attempt  was  now  node  to  ctobb  Baffin's  Bbj  hj 
'*"'*S(b'"'  Penetrating  the  "middle  ice,"  the  edge  of  which  thej 
Baf,  "  reached  about  (event;  milea  to  the  weat  of  UpemiTicl;  but  it 
waa  found  to  he  impenetrably  packed  together,  w  that 
although  the;  ran  along  ita  edge  for  forty  milea,  no  paasage 
could  be  found.  Pushing  northward,  therefore,  in  search 
of  an  opening,  th^  reached  Melville  Ba;  on  the  IZth,  and 
^hted  a  nugniftcent  Racier— the  parent  of  many  ice- 
berg that  floated  round  them. 

"  There  is  much,"  vrrites  M'Clintock,  "to  excite  intense 
admiration  and  wonder  around  us.  One  cannot  at  once 
liifniBunt  appreciate  the  grandeur  of  this  mighty  glacier,  extending 
«'»='"■ "'  unbroken  for  forty  or  fifty  miles.  Its  «ea-cli&,  about  five  or 
^'  six  miles  from  us,  appear  comparatively  low ;  yet  the  )t»- 
bergs  detached  from  it  are  of  the  loftiest  description.  Jlere, 
on  the  spot.  It  does  not  seem  incorrect  to  compare  the  ice- 
bergs to  mere  cbippiuga  off  its  edge,  and  the  floe  ice  to  the 
thinnest  shavings.  The  fai^ff  outline  of  the  glacier,  seen 
against  the  eastern  sky,  has  a  f^t  tinge  of  yellow.  It  ia 
almost  horizontal,  and  of  unknown  distance  and  elevation. 
There  ia  an  unusual  dearth  of  birds  and  seals.  Everything 
around  na  is  painfully  still,  excepting  when  an  occasioDal 
icebeig  splits  off  from  the  parent  glacier ;  then  we  hear  a 
rumbling  crash  like  distant  thunder,  and  the  wave  occa- 
sioned by  the  launch  reaches  us  in  ux  or  seven  miuut«s, 
and  makes  the  ship  roll  ladly  for  a  umilar  period.  I  can- 
not imagine  that  within  the  whole  compass  of  nature's 
varied  aspects  there  is  represented  to  the  human  eye  a 
acene  so  veil  adapted  for  promoting  deep  and  serious 
reflection,  for  lifting  the  thoughts  from  trivial  things  of 
eveiy-day  life  to  others  of  the  higlieat  import" 
rnpetul  At  this  time  the  Fox  sailed  in  a  blaze  of  perpetual  eud- 
•""*''•'  shine.  Midnight  differed  from  mid-day  only  in  this— that 
the  sun  skimmed  along  the  horizon  instead  of  across  the 
Hnith.  A  seaman's  chest  was  picked  up  here.  It  con- 
tained only  a  spoon,  a  fork,  and  some  tin  canisters. 
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On  the  17th  they  poahed  inUi  the  ice,  bat  thick  fcg  cbap.  xv. 
cime  on,  and  &  gale  of  wind  doBed  up  tiie  floea,  thus  cut-  _    ~    L.^ 

rtT^  *  1     «■  .  -n  I  '       ■  wttiiiig  With 

ting  off  retreat  and  precluding  advance.  From  thiBtime  ihakc 
forward,  until  thej  were  fairly  beset,  their  voyage  wu  a 
tough  Iwttle  with  the  ice,  in  wliich  thej  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing only  a  few  milei— aometiniea  a  few  jarfa— at  a  time. 
Eveiy  effort  wai  nuwle  to  force  a  passage.  The  sawi  and 
blasting-powder  were  resorted  to,  but  without  success ;  and 
at  length  it  became  evident  to  the  aniiens  conunaader  of 
the  expedition  that  they  were  doomed  to  spend  the  winter 
in  the  pack. 

During  their  struggles  in  tbe  ice  Christiaii,  the  Esqui-  gnihiiDUnE, 
roaux,  became  a  succMsful  hunter  of  seals,  and  secured  so  "•"os 
many  that  the  dogs  &red  sumptuougly.     "  Forty-three       "*' 
seals,"  writes  M'CliutDck, "  have  been  secured  for  the  dogs ; 
one  dog  is  missing,  the  temaining  twen^-nine  devoured 
their  two  days'  allowance  of  seal's  flesh  (sixty  or  sixty-five 
pounds)  in  forty-two  seconds !    It  cuutained  no  bone,  and 
had  been  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  and  spread  out  upon  the 
■now,  before  they  were  permitted  to  rush  to  dinner.    In 
this  way  the  weak  enjoy  a  fair  chance,  and  there  is  no  time 
for  fighting," 

About  the  18th  of  September  the  Fox  was  completely  FroHm  in  inr 
&ozen  in.  Nevertheleaa,  although  all  their  plans  bad  been  ^jb*^  b1'° 
thus  prematurely  blasted,  and  they  were  doomed  to  spend 
a  long  winter  of  absolute  inutility  and  in  comparative  peril 
and  privation,  the  commander  and  bis  men  faced  tlieir 
difficulties  cbeerfuby,  and  prepartions  for  wintering  aud 
sledge  travelling  were  carried  on  with  unflagging  energy. 
On  the  24th  two  bean  were  seen  and  chase  was  given,  but 
without  success.  Games  upon  the  ice  and  skating,  with 
occasional  seal-shooting  excursions,  served  to  fill  up  leisure 
time.  Among  other  sources  of  amusement  they  had  a 
beautiftil  hand-organ  on  board.  It  bad  been  presented  by 
Prince  Albert  to  the  searchbg  vessel  bearing  his  name, 
which  WIS  sent  out  by  Lady  Franklin  in  185],  and  was 
now  about  to  pass  its  third  winter  in  the  Arctic  r^ons. 
ltd  effect  on  Christian  was  amusing  and  interesting.    Qt 
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CBAP.  XV.  count  he  had  never  Hen  such  an  iiutniment  before,  aoil 

he  regarded  it  with  guch  iwe  and  admiration,  aod  eeemed 

BO  entranced  its  he  turned  the  handle,  that  hia  ahipmates 

felt  quite  envioui ! 

Ship  bouad       As  there  wi«  non  no  hope  of  releue,  the  ship  vas  housed 

""-  over  and  banked  up  nith  mow  all  round ;  but  althongh  ahe 

waa  thni  stationary  in  the  pack,  the  littJe  Fox  was  bj  no 

means  at  rest,— the  ice  wag  carried  steadilj  and  slowlj  to 

the  soutiiward.    With  reference  to  the  ice  round  them, 

however,  all  remained  hard  and  fiut    Ksmblea  over  tiie 

floes  were  now  of  daily  oocurrence,  both  for  the  sake  of 

killing  seals  and  bears,  and  the  keeping  up  of  health. 

PurioDB  gales  frequently  swept  over  Uieir  wooden  home  ; 

tMoni  but  the;  hod  warm  cabins  and  heeded  them  not    A  school 

"'"^         was  set  on  foot  under  the  auapiws  of  Dr.  Walker,  and  was 

immediately  filled   with   lealoua   students  of   "reading, 

'riting,  and  'rithmetic,"  from  the  forec«st!e. 

Some  experiments  were  also  made  t«  detemine  the 
mean  hourly  change  of  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  due  to 
the  earth's  diurnal  motion ;  hut  as  the  pendulum  was  only 
11^  feet  in  length,  accuracy  could  not  be  obtained.  The 
mean  of  several  oheervations  gave  17°  14',  whereas  the 
SdDiUSc  change  due  to  their  latitude  was  about  14°  3ff.  A  single 
eipwiDimii  e  jperinjent  gave  14°  1  ff,  and  this  waa  the  longest  in  point 
of  time  of  any  of  them,  the  pendulum  having  swung  for 
thirty-six  minutes.  A  little  box  perforated  with  small 
holes  was  fastened  to  the  mast  abont  fifty  feet  high,  in  which 
was  placed  a  piece  of  prepared  paper  to  det«ct  the  presence 
and  amount  of  orone  in  the  air. 

As  the  winter  advanced  the  days  shortened  until  per- 
petual night  settled  down  over  the  dreary  sea.  But  the 
sailoTS  were  light-hearted  and  sanguine,  and  their  mono- 
tonous hfe  was  occasionally  relieved  by  such  exciting  inci- 
dents as  the  following ;  "  There  was  a  sudden  coll  '  to 
A  bsu- 1  arms'  to-night  Whether  sleeping,  prosing,  or  schooling, 
every  one  flew  out  upon  the  ice  on  the  instant,  as  if  the 
magazine  or  the  boiler  nas  on  the  point  of  explosion.  The 
alarm  of  *a  bear  close-to  fighting  with  the  dogs,'  was  the 
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cuue.     The  luckless  beast  had  approached  to  irithin  CHAP.  xv. 
tweatf-flTe  yards  of  the  ship  ere  the  quutermMter*!  eje  y^,!^ 
detected  his  iDdistinct  outline  against  the  mow ;  so  silent);  fli;iii  uid  the 
had  be  crept  np  that  he  vos  within  ten  jards  of  some  of  t1<:<b[T' 
the  dogs.    A  shont  started  them  up,  and  the;  at  once  flew 
round  the  bear  and  embarrassed  his  retreat    la  crossing 
some  Ter;  thin  ice  he  broke  through,  and  there  I  found 
him  surrounded  b;  yelping  dogs.     Poor  feUow !     Bobson, 
Young,  and  Petersen,  had  each  lodged  a  bullet  in  him ;  but 
these  only  seemed  to  increase  his  rage.    He  succeeded  in 
getting  ont  of  the  water,  when,  fearing  harm  to  the  nnmei^ 
oua  bystanders  and  dogs,  or  that  he  might  escape,  I  fired, 
and  luckily  the  bullet  passed  through  his  brain.     He 
proved  to  be  a  full-grown  male,  seven  ttet  three  inches  in 
length.    As  we  all  aided  in  the  capture,  it  was  decided 
that  the  skin  should  be  offered  to  Lady  Franklin. 

"  For  the  few  moments  of  its  duration  the  chase  and  EidUnK 
death  was  exciting.    And  how  strange  and  novel  the  scene !  JJ"""  "' "" 
A  misty  moon  affording  but  scanty  light ;  dark  figures  glid- 
ing singly  about,  not  daring  to  approach  each  other,  for  the 
ice  trembled  under  their  feet ;  the  enraged  bear,  the  wolfish 
bowlings  of  the  dogs,  and  the  bright  flashes  of  the  deadly 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th  October  there  occurred  an 
unwanted  and  alarming  disruption  of  the  ice  not  200 
yards  from  the  Teasel.  The  sound  sometimes  resembled 
the  continued  roar  of  distant  surf;  at  other  times  it  was 
loud  and  harsh,  as  if  truns  of  heavy  waggons  with  ungreased 
ailes  were  slowly  labouring  along. 

The  sun  took  his  final  leave  for  the  winter  on  the  1st  Depvtnn  of 
November,  and  thenceforth  they  dwelt  in  constant  lamp-  ^"  "^ 
light  inboard,  and  occasional  star-aurora-moonligbt  out- 
side ;  but  oftentimes  these  latter  were  quenched  in  stormy 
clouds  and  whirling  drifls  of  snow. 

Arctic  foxes  white  and  blue,  bears,  and  numbers  of  seals, 
kept  about  them  nearly  the  whole  winter,  affording  an 
abundant  supply  of  food  for  the  dogs  and  occasionally  for 
the  men.    The  dogs  were  not  allowed  to  sleep  on  bosivL 
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CBAP.  xr.  Little  holes  were  escavated  b  the  bank  of  mow  round  the 
ship,  and  in  these  ic;  kennels  the  hardj  animaU  lived  in 
comparative  comfort— each  having  a  bole  to  himsell 

Up  to  this  time  it  had  fared  veil  with  all  on  board  the 

Foz,  but  in  the  begiiming  of  December  death  visited  the 

Death  of       little  communltj,    ScoU,  the  engine-driver,  died  in  conse- 

3™"<  '''■      qnence  of  internal  injuries  occasioned  b;  a  falL    On  the 

dij,^,  4th  of  December  a  hole  was  cut  through  the  ice  to  the 

wat«r  and  the  bod;  was  committed  to  the  deep.    The  loss 

of  this  man  was  seriousl;  felt,  ss  there  was  only  one  other 

nun  on  board  who  could  work  the  engines,  and  afterwards, 

when  the  Fox  was  struggling  with  the  ice,  the  surviving 

engineer  waa  obhged  to  do   duty  as  long  as  overtaxed 

nature  would  permit,  and  then  the  en^es  were  stopped 

for  a  time  while  he  snatched  a  few  hours  repose  1 

DriniiiB:  la         It  is  with  difficulty  that  the  mind  can  form  any  con- 

!**■      ception  of  the  position  of  theee  voyagers.    Unable  to  move 

from  theii  icy  bed,  yet  constantly  drifting  over  miles  and 

miles  of  oceAO— uncertain  as  to  tbe  where  or  the  when 

of  their  deLrerance  from  the  pack— eiposed  to  the  terrible 

dangers  of  disrupting  ice,  and  surrounded  by  the  depiessiog 

gloom  of  the  long  Arctic  night. 

The  winter  passed  away  at  length,  and  returning  day 
cheered  their  spirits  and  revived  their  hopes,  which,  how- 
ever, to  do  the  men  justice,  hod  scarcely  ever  sunk.  But 
as  deliverance  drew  near,  danger  increased  tenfold.  In 
the  earlier  port  of  winter  we  &nd  M'Clintock  writbg  thus : — 
CugaiaT  "Nob  16. — A  renewal  of  ice-crushing  within  a  few 
theiumipi-  hundred  yards  of  us.  I  can  hear  it  in  my  bed.  When  the 
heavy  masses  come  into  collision  with  much  impetus,  it 
fully  realiTes  the  justness  of  Dr.  Kane's  descriptive  epithet, 
'ice-artillery.'  If'ortunately  for  us,  our  poor  little  Fos 
is  well  within  the  margin  of  a  stout  old  fioe ;  we  are,  there- 
fore, undisturbed  spectators  of  ice-conflicts,  which  would 
be  irresistible  to  anything  of  human  construction."  We 
cannot  forbear  reflecting  on  tbe  fata  that  would  have 
overtaken  tbe  Fox  bod  she  not  been  within  the  margin 
of  that  *taut  old  floe,  to  which  she  had  been  led  by  Um 
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merest  chance,  OT  rather,  tij  tbe  merciful  hand  of  Ood.  cbap.  xv. 

"  Immediately  ftboHt  the  ship,"  continues  M'ClLnt«ck,  "all 

is  atill,  and,  aa  far  as  appearances  go,  she  is  preciselj  as 

she  vould  be  ID  a  secure  harbour — boused  all  over,  bajiked 

vp  with  snow  to  faer  gunwales.     In  fact,  her  winter  plumage 

is  BO  complete  that  the  masts  alone  are  visible." 

As  spring  advanced,  howeTer,  they  not  only  witnessed, 
but  felt  the  power  of  the  ice.    In  February  the  record  runs 
thus:    "Daylight  reveals  to  us  evidences   of   vast  ice- VmI ice- 
movements  having  taken  place  during  the  dark  months  «"'•"«>'' 
when  we  fancied  all  was  still  and  quiet,  and  we  now  see  how 
greatly  we  have  been  favoured,  what  iimumerable  chances 
of  destruction  we  have  unconsciously  escaped.    A  few  days 
1^0  the  ice  suddenly  cracked  within  ten  yards  of  tbe  ship, 
and  gave  her  such  a  smart  shock  that  every  one  rushed  on 
deck  with  astonishing  alacrity.    One  of  these  sudden  dis- 
ruptions occurred  between  me  and  the  ship  when  I  was 
returning  from  the  icebe^ ;  the  sun  was  just  setting  as  I 
found  myself  cut  off.    Had  I  been  upon  the  other  aide  I  U'Ciintodi 
would  have  loitered  to  enjoy  a  refi'eehing  gaze  upon  this  "'  ^ir™* 
dark  streak  of  water;  hut  after  a  smart  run  of  about  a 
mile  along  its  edge,  and  Gnding  no  place  to  cross,  visions 
of  a  patrol  on  the  floe  for  the  long  night  of  fifteen  hours 
began  t«  obtrude  themselves  1    At  length  I  reached  a 
place  where  the  jagged  edges  of  tbe  floes  met,  so  crossed, 
alid  got  safely  on  board." 

Again,  in  March : — "  Last  night  the  ice  closed,  shutting 
up  our  lane,  but  its  opposite  sides  continued  for  several 
hours  to  move  paat  each  other,  rubbing  off  all  projections, 
crushing,  and  forcing  out  of  water  masses  four  feet  thick. 
Although  120  yards  distant,  this  pressure  shook  the  ship 
and  cracked  the  intervening  ice."  Soon  after  we  find  that 
a  heavy  gale  bunt  on  them  from  the  S.E.  which  blew  so  Harj  ciie* 
furiously,  and  encircled  them  with  snowdrift  so  dense,  that  ^.1"""'" 
they  could  neither  hear  nor  see  what  was  going  on  twenty 
yards  oS,  At  night  tbe  ship  became  suddenly  detached 
iKun  her  winter  bed,  and  heeled  over  to  tbe  storm,  inducing 
them  to  believe  that  the  whole  pack  had  been  brokea  m.-^ 
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CHAP.  XV.  and  yna  pressing  agsiost  them.    ThU  was  not  the  cms  ; 

but  when  the  tftona  ftbated  the;  found  that  their  guudian 

floe  bad  been  fwrfull;  ctutailed,  and  that  ice  of  fooi  and  a 
half  feet  thick  bad  in  tome  pUcea  been  crushed  to  atoms  for 
a  distaac;e  of  about  fifty  yarda.    Soon  after  the  floe  yielded, 
Fai  ii  nipt    and  the  Fox  receiTed  a  "  nip,"  which  inclined  her  to  port, 
brthtkt,     ^li  lifted  her  item  about  a  fbot,  while  ocoaional  groaning* 
within  her  sturdy  little  hull  replied  to  the  wild  largings  of 
the  ice  without.    The  danger  was  ao  great  that  boatfl, 
pioTisions,  sledgea,  bufwacks,  &c,  were  got  ready  for  a 
haat;  departnie  abould  the  ship  go  down.    AU  this  time 
seals  were  being  constantly  diot,  and  nanrtiala  were  Iie~ 
quently   seen   migrating   northward.      Bean  were   also 
numerous,  as  was  evidenced  by  their  tracks,  but  they  seldom 
ventured  near  the  ship  except  at  night. 
One*  man        In  April  the  Soe  on  which  the  Foi  rested  cracked  across, 
*">*''  and  she  was  once  more  afloat ;  but  the  only  tJiing  that 

could  be  done  was  to  warp  her  into  a  place  of  comparatiTe 
security  within  a  projecting  point  Soon  the  floes  all 
round  began  to  break  ap  under  the  influence  of  continued 
gales  which  raised  a  heavy  swell.  On  the  24th  M'CUntock 
write*,— "It  ia  now  ten  o'clock;  the  long  ocean  swell 
already  lifts  its  crest  five  feet  above  the  hallow  of  the  aea, 
causing  ita  thick  covering  of  icy  fragments  to  dash  against 
each  other  and  agunst  us  with  unpleasant  violence.  It  ia, 
however,  veiy  beautiful  to  look  upon— the  dear  old  familiar 
swell  I  it  has  long  been  a  stranger  to  us,  and  is  welcome  in 
our  solitude.  A  floe-piece  near  us,  of  100  yards  in  diameter, 
was  speedily  cracked  so  as  to  resemble  a  sort  of  labyrinth, 
or,  still  more,  a  field-spider's  web.  In  the  course  of  half 
BmUnK  np  an  hour  the  fomily  resemblance  was  totally  lost,  they  bad 
'"^  so  battered  each  other,  and  struggled  out  of  their  original 
regularity.  The  rolling  lea  can  no  longer  be  checked; 
'  the  pack  has  taken  upon  itself  the  functions  of  ao  ocean,' 
as  Dr.  Kane  graphically  expresses  it." 

Gradually  the  ice  opened  out,  and  the  Fox,  by  aid  of 
wind  and  steam,  bored  slowly,  but  steadily  out  of  the  pack, 
receiving  and  returning  many  a  sounding  thump  that  caused 
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her  frame  to  stutke,  hei  bells  to  nag,  and  her  creir  to  CRAP,  xv. 
Bti^Eger.     Totrardg  the  end  of  April   1858,  thej  were  i,„'^ 
merciiitilr  delivered  from  theic  dongerom  positioD,  having  uung  ica. 
drifted  down  Baffin's  Bajand  Davie  Straits  l]94ge(%nr 
phicat,  or  1385  statute  miles,  during  their  sojourn  of  242  dafi 
in  the  packed  ica 

On  being  Bet  &ee  M'Clintock  immediatel;  sailed  for  the 
coast  of  Oreeuland,  in  order  to  reSt  and  repair  damagee 
before  lecomntencing  the  vojiage  northward. 

Passing  over  that  part  of  the  v<^age  up  Baffin's  Bay, 
which  was  a  repetition  of  that  of  the  previous  year,  we 
resume  our  narrative  at  the  point  where  the  Fox  escapes 
from  the  much  dreaded  "Middle  Ice,"  and  sails  for  Ponds 
Bay  on  the  western  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay. 

On  the  14th  of  Jul;  1853,  they  were  becalmed  off  Cape 
noisburgh,  when  shouta  on  shore  were  heard,  and  soon  Xtet  «ith 
after  three  families  of  Esquimaux  boarded  them.  Peter-  E*iiiim«it. 
sen's  powers  as  interpreter  were  immediately  put  to  the 
test,  but  no  information  regarding  the  missing  ships  was 
obtained.  On  the  26th  they  fell  in  with  the  Diana 
whaling  steamer  off  Cape  Walker,  the  Captain  of  which  took 
charge  of  their  letters  for  England,  and,  on  the  2Tth,  they 
arrived  in  Ponds  Bay.  Ilere  again  they  met  with  natives, 
and  a  very  close  and  probnged  inquiry  was  instituted,  but 
no  satial^ctury  information  was  obtainsd.  These  nati?es, 
we  are  told,  had  excellent  memories  for  names  and  places. 
They  remembered  the  visits  of  former  navigators  to  that 
part  of  the  coast,  and  described  the  positions  of  wrecks 
that  bad  taken  place  long  ago,  and  with  the  existence  and 
position  of  most  of  which  Captain  M'Clintock  was  already 
well  acquainted,  but  no  wrecks  of  recent  date  were  known 
to  them. 

While  here  the  Fox  had  another  narrow  escape.    The  Kumw 
ice  forced  her  almost  ashore,  and  for  two  hours  she  was  in  <*™P^ 
imminent  danger,  and  was  only  saved  by  ice-blasting  and 
warping,  by  which  she  got  clear  of  the  drilling  masses  only 
foarminvta  before  these  were  crushed  up  against  the  rocks. 

Quitting  Ponds  Bay  they  now  steered  into  Lancaster 
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CHAP.  XV.  Sound,  in  which  the;  experienced  some  Mrere  weather. 
On  tbe  nth  August  tbej  anchored  iniide  Cape  Rilej,  and 
commeDced  embaiking  coals,  &c.,  from  the  depdt  left  then 
ITuiila  tablet  by  former  eipcdltioni.  At  Godhaven  a  marble  tahlet  »>■ 
fa)  iDtnHH7  o(  fouDd  which  bad  been  sent  out  by  Lad j  Franklin,  in  the 
American  expedition  of  185S,  for  the  purpoae  of  bdng 
erected  at  Beechj  laland  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  hia  unfortunate  crewi.  The  Americans  had 
fuled  to  accomplish  thai  object,  and  Captain  M'Clintock 
had  nowlhemelancholjaatiaiiKtionof  aettingthe  taUetnp 
in  its  destined  place,— on  tbe  rMsed  flagged  aqnaie  in  the 
the  centre  of  which  stands  the  cenotaph  recording  the  names 
of  those  who  perished  in  the  Qovenunent  expedition  under 
Sir  E.  Belcher.  Near  the  same  spot  there  is  also  a  tablet 
erected  to  tbe  memoi;  of  tbe  gallant  Lieutenant  BelloL 

These  objects  completed,  they  once  more  set  sail  on  the 
IGth  of  August.    And  now  the  interesting  part  of  thmi 
voyage  began.    Ilitberto,  for  many  months,  they  had  been 
engaged  in  an  almost  desperate  struggle  to  reach  the 
ground  they  wished  to  search.    That  ground  was  at  length 
gained,  and  henceforth  they  were  to  proceed  with  the 
proepect,  at  any  hour,  of  discovering  the  remains  of  the 
Erebus  and  Terror.    At  first  it  seemed  as  if  tbe  ice  bad 
relented,  aiid  was  resolved  to  obstroct  them  uo  more,  for 
Fm  nini      they  bad  a  rapid  and  almost  nninterrupted  run  dawn  a 
doon  pni     considerable  part  of  Peel  Strait ;  but  on  the  18th  their 
*"  rising  hopes  were  crushed,  by  tbe  sight  of  an  unbroken 

barrier  of  solid  ice,  extending  across  it  from  shore  to  shore. 
M'Clintock  saw  at  a  glance  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
its  breaking  up  soon,  so  he  iounediately  put  about,  and 
passing  round  the  north  of  North  Somerset,  ran  down 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  intending  to  attempt  to  reach  the 
sauthem  waters  of  Peel  Strait  by  way  of  Bellot  Strait, 
which  had  been  discoveied  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  during  hia 
adventurous  voyage  in  the  Prince  Albert  in  1851.  On  the 
way  they  anchored  at  Port  Leopold,  to  examine  the  state 
of  the  steam-laonch,  provisions,  and  stores,  left  there  in 
1849,  as  adverse  circumstances  might  oblige  them  to  &U 
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back  npoD  it  u  ft  point  of  support    On  the  2I(t  the;  chap.  xv. 

approached  Brentford  Bay,  and  anchored  in  a  convenient      

baj  near  to  FosseBsion  Point.    As  a  depAt  of  provisions 
was  landed  here,  it  was  temporartl;  namel  Dtpdt  Bay. 

They  iiod  now  reached  Bellot  Strait,  and,  entering  upon  Benoi  Striii 
its  unknown  waters,  forced  the  ship  eight  miles  to  the  nub<^ 
westward— about  half  way  through  it— when  they  were 
checked  b;  five  or  six  miles  of  close,  heavy  pack-ice.  As  a 
clear  channel  was  seen  beyond,  however,  their  hopes  were 
not  much  disappointed,  and  it  was  confidently  expected 
that  the  bonier  would  soon  paaa  away.  But  dangers  as 
usual  beset  them  on  every  side. 

"At  the  turn  of  the  tide,"  writes  MKHintock,  "we  pec-  Dwfsnia 
ceived  that  we  were  being  earned,  together  with  the  pack,  *•  8i™it 
hack  to  the  eastward ;  every  moment  our  velocity  was 
increased,  and  presently  we  were  dismayed  at  seeing 
grounded  ice  near  us,  but  were  very  quickly  swept  past  it 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  six  miles  an  hour,  though  within  200 
yards  of  the  rocks,  and  of  instant  destruction  \  As  soon 
OS  we  possibly  could,  we  got  clear  of  the  packed  ice,  and 
left  it  to  be  wildly  hurled  about  by  various  whirlpools  and 
rushes  of  the  tide,  imtil  finally  carried  out  into  Brentford 
Bay.  The  ice-masses  were  large,  and  dashed  violently 
against  each  other,  and  the  rocks  lay  at  some  distance  off 
the  southern  shore.  We  bad  a  fortunate  escape  &om  such 
dangerous  company." 

The  appearance  ofBellot  Strut  isdescribed  as  bemgveiy  A?pnir>iiir< 
grand  and  rugged,  about  twent;  miles  long,  and  scarcely  a  o'KcHm 
mile  wide  in  the  narrowest  part ;  within  quarter  of  a  mile  *    '' 
of  the  north  shore  the  depth'naa  ascertained  to  be  400 
feet    Some  of  the  bill  ranges  rise  to  about  IGOOfeetabove 
the  Bea,  and  the  granitic  clift  were  bold  and  precipitous. 
The  tides  in  this  strait  were  found  to  run  through  it  with 
tremendous  rapidity,  and  it  was  observed  that  the  tide 
from  the  west  was  the  stronger.    The  next  few  days  were 
spent  in  fruitless  effoita  to  penetrate  the  strut,  in  landing 
Rtores,  &c,  at  PepAt  Bay,  and  in  searching  for  a  more 
southerly  passage.    While  thus  engaged  the  cs^tun^tioV. 
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CHAP.  XV.  anopportunitytoIandandBxpIoretheinterioroftiBOOuiitij 

for  a  short  distance. 
ituiiMa  Into  "  I  enjoyed  a  delightfully  re&eihing  nmble,"  he  writes, 
iba  lawior.  u  ^  ^g  gj  j^g  inland,  tbniDgfa  a  gently  Mcendii^  vallej, 
then  two  milea  along  the  nanoir  maigin  of  a  pretty  lake 
between  mountuns,  beyond  vbich  lay  a  much  laiger  one, 
four  or  five  miles  in  diameter ;  tbig  further  lake  was  only 
partially  dive«t«d  of  its  winter  ice.  Here  the  sceneiy  ia 
not  only  grsnd,  but  beautiful  There  was  enough  of 
vegetation  to  tint  the  cn^y  hilMdea,  and  to  make  the 
sheltered  hollows  absolutely  green.  Deer-tracks  and  the 
foot-printa  of  wild  fowl  were  everywhere  numerous  along 
the  wat«r-iide.  I  saw  two  decayed  skulls  of  musk  oxen, 
and  circles  of  stones,  by  the  little  lake,  douUless,  at  some 
remote  period,  the  summer  residence  of  wandering  Esqui- 
maui ;  hence  I  infer  that  fish  alxiund  in  the  lake,  and 

that  this  valley  la  a  favourite  daer-pass Yesterday 

Petersen  shot  an  immense  bearded  seal.  It  sank,  but 
floated  up  an  hour  afterwards.  This  animal  measured 
eight  feet  long,  and  weighed  about  five  hundred  pounds. 
We  prefer  its  flesh  to  that  of  the  small  seals,  and  its 
blubber  will  afford  a  valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of  lamp 
oil  for  the  coming  winter." 
TinuiMng  It  was  very  tantalizing  to  our  discoverers  to  behold  an 
iiewo/opeD  ppgjj  ggj  j]g„  of  ijg  „  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  to  the 
eastward,  while,  to  the  west,  the  direction  in  which  they 
wished  to  go,  little  or  no  open  water  was  visible.  But, 
bitterly  disappointed  though  they  were,  they  hoped  against 
hope.  Again  and  agun  did  they  storm  the  ice  battlements 
of  this  narrow  pass,  only  to  return  vanquished  to  their 
fortress  in  DepAt  Bay.  That  our  language  is  not  exagger- 
ated, such  a  par^raph  as  the  following  sbowa : — 

"  Last  evenings  amusement  was  most  exdting ;  nor  was 
it  without  its  peculiar  perils.  With  cunning  and  activity 
worthy  of  her  name,  our  little  craft  warily  avoided  a  tilting 
match  with  the  stout  blue  masses  which  whirled  about,  as 
if  with  wilful  impetuosity,  through  the  narrow  chaoneL 
Some  of  them  were  so  large  as  to  ground  in  ux  or  seven 
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fcthonu  mter.   UuiT  were  dnwa  into  the  eddiM,  and,  chap,  xv 
acquiring  convderable  velocity  in  a  contcai;  direction,  cg^eidot 

inddenl?  broke  bounds,  chu^ng  out  into  tiie  Bbeun,  and  i tmm 

entering  into  mighty  conflict  with  their  fellowi.  After 
Buch  a  &oltc  the  massea  would  revolve  peacefully  or  unite 
with  the  pack,  and  awijt  quietl;r  their  certain  diasolution. 
May  the  day  of  that  wiahed  for  disKlution  be  near  at 
band !  Nothing  but  itrong  hope  of  succeu  Inducea  me  to 
encounter  such  dang«:Dua  opposition.  I  not  only  hoped, 
but  alffloet  felt,  that  we  deaerred  to  lacceed." 

Two  plans  now  occupied  the  mind  of  U'Clintock.  One  ■'lua  of 
waa  to£nd  some  aeries  offalleys,  orchainof  lakes,  or  con-  ""^^ 
tinuous  lowland,  to  the  coiat  of  Peel  Strut,  along  which 
sledge  loads  of  provisions  might  he  dragged  in  autumn  and 
deposited  at  intervals  along  the  rente  of  search,  which  he 
intended  to  follow  up  with  sledges  la  spring,— for  it  was 
now  becoming  evident  that  they  were  doomed  to  pass  the 
winter  at  the  eastern  end  of  Bellot  Strait.  The  other 
plan  was  to  land  a  small  depAt  of  provisions  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  to  the  southward,  and  down  Prince  Regent's  Inlet, 
in  order  to  bcilitate  communication  with  the  Estinimaui, 
either  that  autumn  or  early  the  following  spring.  Both  of 
tliese  plans  were  afterwards  successfully  carried  ont  Mean- 
while strennous  bntonavailiog  efforta  to  pass  through  the 
stiait,  both  by  ship  and  boat,  were  continued  up  l«  the 
close  of  the  season.  The  Fox  did,  indeed,  succeed  in  pen&- 
tiating  to  its  weatern  extremity,  but  here  the  solid  pack, 
stretching  far  and  wide  over  Peel  Strait,  arrested  their 
progress,  andfinally  convinced  them  that  sledge  journeying 
in  spring  was  their  only  hope  of  accomplishing  the  main 
object  of  the  voyage. 

During  one  (^  the  excuisiona  made  to  the  neighbouring  lus<  i>ka 
hill  tops,  a  long  level  lake  was  discovered,  occupying  a 
valley  which  Ues  between  a  small  inlet  near  Cape  Birdan* 
Haiaid  Inlet  This  was  a  fortunate  discovery,  as  it  would 
afford  a  good  level  road  to  the  west,  Utrough  a  country  so 
rugged  that  grave  doubts  bad  been  forced  upon  the  captain 
US  to  thepracticabiUtyofaledge  tiavellingoverit  atalL   Aa 
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CHAP.  ZV.  to  Bellot  Stnut,  from  the  continual  bre&king  np  of  Hm 
ice  b;  the  tide,  Qtete  wu  little  pnepect  of  its  being  paw- 
able  in  winter. 
AiipnjMti  of  PrepawtionB  for  spentUng  tiie  winter  were  now  he«rtilj 
witiia.  cotmncnced.  September  bad  set  in,  the  days  were 
shortening,  the  thermometer  wu  f&lling,  and  the  approach 
of  the  reign  of  ice  became  evident  Hunting  became  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  sailors  were  supplied  with  muskets 
and  anusuultion,  and  the  counti;  was  scoured  in  quest  of 
game.  But  birds  and  other  animals  weni  becoming  scarce. 
Three  seals  were  shot  one  day,  and  a  bear  seen ;  on  an- 
other, only  two  hares,  an  ermine,  and  an  owl  were  observed, 
but  not  shot  Some  peregrine  falcons  were  bagged,  how- 
ever, which  Petersen  declared  were  "  the  best  beef  in  the 
country,  and  that  the  young  birds  were  tender  and  white 
as  chicken."  Among  other  incidents  of  minor  importance, 
a  mouse  was  discovered  alive  in  a  cask  of  biscuit  This 
cask  was  a  strong,  water-tight  one,  had  been  packed  on 
shore  at  Aberdeen  in  June  IMT,  and  remained  ever  since 
unopened.  As  there  was  no  hole  in  it  by  which  the  mouse 
could  get  in  or  out,  it  was  evident  that  it  had  subsisted  all 
that  time  on  confined  air  and  dry  biscuit ! 
Furaniiiiro  Up  to  the  latest  hour  the  ship  was  held  in  readiness  to 
~'  prosecute  the  voyage  should  the  ice  at  the  western  extremity 
of  Bellot  Strait  open  up ;  but  at  length  severe  frost  set  in, 
snow  fell  in  abundance,  and  after  a  last  desperate  effort  to 
get  through,  they  tan  back  to  their  winter  harbour,  which 
was  now  named  Port  Kennedy,  after  the  discoverer  of  the 
strait  Thej  had  delayed  almost  too  long.  On  the  SSth  - 
of  September  M'Clintock  writes :  "  It  was  only  yesterday 
that  we  left  the  western  ice,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
vast  accumulation  of  young  ice  in  Bellot  Strait,  we  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  reaching  the  entrance  of  Port 
Kennedy.  All  within  was  so  firmly  frozen  over,  thatafter 
three  hours'  steaming  and  working  we  only  penetrated  a 
hundred  yards ;  however,  we  are  in  an  excellent  position, 
although  our  wintering  place  will  be  further  out  by  a  quarter 
of  ft  mile  than  I  intended." 


qnulen. 
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The  bnunesB  of  wioter-quartera  was  now  commeoced  in  ceap.  xT. 
eunest, — unbending  aula,  unshipping  und  landing  Btorea,  p„^|j^ioBt 
housing  over  and  banking  Up  with  snow,  building  obsei-  ftir  >Lnicrlnc 
Tatoriei  with  blocks  of  ice,  and  shooting  deer  and  sealB, '"  ^'^ 
occupied  their  minds  fiilljr  for  a  considerable  time ;  but  at    °° 
length  the  novelty  of  all  this  wore  off,  the  perpetual  night 
of  winter  settled  down  on  them,  and  their  chief  efforts 
were  directed  to  warding  off  the  gloom  and  ennui  of  an 
Aivtic  winter.    Their  vicinilj  to  Beilot  Strait  proved  in 
one  respect  to  be  most  unfortunate.  Owing  to  the  strength 
of  the  tide  before  refeirod  to,  parts  of  it  were  liept  open 
daring  the  whole  winter,  and  the  black  vapours  arising 
from  the  holes  proved  to  be  a  constant  source  of  annoy- 
ance.    Moreover,  the  strait  itself  seemed  as  a  sort  of 
funnel  for  the  biting  winds  of  these  regions  to  howl  through, 
and,  no  matter  what  the  state  of  the  weather  in  other  parte 
of  the  country,  there  were  almost  continual  storms  revelling 
around  Port  Kennedy,  which  confined  the  crew  of  the  Fo», 
much  more  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case,  to 
their  cabins.    In  spite  ot  this,  however,  they  managed  to 
live  in  tolerably  good  health  and  spirits,  and  kept  up  their 
various  meteorological  and  scienti&c  observations  with  the 
utmost  regularity.    DepOt  parties  were  also  despatched 
at  various  times,  and  caches  of  provisions  made  along  the 
routes  of  the  intended  spring  search. 

Three  separate  eipeditiona  were  planned  and  eventually  Thm  upc 
carried  out    Each  party  was  to  consist  of  a  leader  and  five  ^"^om 
men,  with  a  dog  sledge,— M'Clintock,  HobsoD,  and  Young,  ^''^'^ 
twing  the  leaden. 

The  first  party,  under  M'Clintock,  was  to  proceed  to  the 
Great  Fish  Kiver,  examining  l^e  ahoies  of  King  William's 
Land  in  going  and  returning. 

The  second  party,  under  Hobson,  was  to  explore  the 
western  coast  of  Boothia  as  for  as  the  magnetic  pole,  during 
the  early  part  of  tlie  current  winter,  and  from  Qateshead 
Island  westward,  next  spring. 

The  third  party,  under  Young,  was  to  trace  the  shores 
of  Prince  of  Wales  Land  from  Lieutenant  Browne's  fuith^tf. 
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CHAP.  XV.  to  the  Knith-westward,  to  Osbom'«  furthe«t,  tnd,  if  pos- 
sible,  to  examine  between  Four  Biver  Point  and  Cspe 
Bird. 

Two  monUiH'  pMvuiooE  were  to  be  taken  b;  sach  putj, 
and  aboDt  the  middle  of  March  wai  fixed  for  letting  out 
DntHHtr        Ueanwhile  the  winter  dragged  heaviljon.    We  find  tbe 
wIdmc         (bllowing  entry  in  the  journal,  of  dat«  2d  November; 
"  Terj  dall  times.    No  amount  of  ingenui^  could  make  a 
dial?  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on.  An  occanonal  nven 
flieapast;  a  couple  more  pt«miigsii  have  been  shot;  another 
N.W.  gale  ii  blowing,  with  temperature  down  to  IS^." 
Nama  And  again,  in  reference  to  a  depAt  party  that  had  gone 

anpeor       ojf  uniier  Hobson  ;   "Saturday  nighi.     The  N.W.   gale 
j[^5sr  blew  without  iotermiision  for  serenty  hours,  the  tempera- 

HubHiiL  ture  being  about  1C°;  we  hoped  that  anr  absent  ship- 
mates might  be  housed  safelj  in  snow  hute.  This  afternoon 
all  daubta  respecting  them  were  dispelled  b;  their  airival 
in  good  health,  but  they  evideDtl;  have  snfiered  from  cold 
and  exposure  during  their  absence  of  nineteen  days.  For 
the  first  six  days  they  journeyed  outward  successfullj;  on 
that  night  they  encamped  upon  tJie  ice.  It  was  at  spring 
tide  1  a  N.E.  gale  sprung  up,  and  blowing  off  shore,  detached 
the  ice,  and  drifted  them  off !  ....  As  soon  as  thej  dis- 
covered that  the  ice  was  drifting  off  shore  with  them,  tbey 
packed  their  sledges,  homeesed  the  dogs,  and  passed  the 
night  in  anxious  watching  for  some  chance  to  escape. 
When  the  ice  got  a  little  distance  off  shore,  it  broke  up 
under  the  influence  of  the  wind  and  sea,  until  the  piece 
thej  were  upon  was  scarce  SO  yards  in  diameter.  This 
drifted  acroas  the  mouth  of  a  wide  inlet  until  brought  up 
against  the  opposite  shore.  The  gale  was  quickly  followed 
by  an  intense  frost,  which,  b  a  single  night  formed  ice 
sufficiently  strong  to  bear  them  in  safety  to  the  land, 
although  it  bent  fearfully  beneath  their  weight" 
DuHi  or  A  second  time  death  visited  this  band  of  sorely  tried 

*"■''■  Toyagera,  During  the  winter,  Mr.  Brand,  the  engineer, 
was  found  dead  in  his  bertL  It  is  sapposed  that  the  cause 
was  apoplexy.    His  remains  were  interred  on  shore,  and  a 
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headboard  with  an  inicriptioii  was  placed  over  them.  CRAp.  xv. 

There  was  now  no  one  left  on  board  who  understood,  or      

could  manage  the  raachiDei;  of  the  steam-engine. 

Two  of  the  preliminat;  searching  eipeditioni  ut  out  on  PniininuT 
their  liaveU  on  the  17th  of  Februaiy.    Thej  were  led  bj  J^^j[^, 
M'CUntock  and  Young.    "  Our  equipment,"  writes  the  m  oar. 
former,  eoneisted  of  a  ver;  Boiall  brown  Holland  tent,  Mao- 
intosfa  floor  cloth,  and  felt  robes;  besides  this,  each  mm 
had  a  bag  of  double  blanketing,  and  a  pair  of  fur  boots  to 
Bleep  in.    We  wore  mo<:assins  over  the  pieces  of  blanket 
in  which  our  feet  were  wrapped  up,  and,  with  the  eiceptJon 
of  a  change  of  this  foot-gear,  c»rried  no  spare  clothes." 

On  the  1st  of  March  M'Clintock's  party  encamped  about  E^nimiu 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  magnetic  pole,  and  here  thej  JSJTJIilllliJu 
met  with  Esquimaux,  one  of  whom  had  a  naval  button  on  pgia. 
his  coat,  which,  they  aud,  had  bten  obtamed  from  tome 
whUt  people  wko  viere  ttarved  upon  an  iiland  where  there 
are  salmon.     This  was  the  firsl  indication  of  the  Franklin 
expedition  the;  obtained.    Next  da;  the;  accompanied  the 
Esquimaux  to  their  village,  and  here  many  more  relics  of 
the  lost  ships  were  obtained,  and  some  information  gained. 

The  relics  purchased  from  them  were  aa  follows: — six 
silver  spoons  and  forks ;  a  silver  medal,  the  proper^  of 
Mr.  A.  M'Donald,  assistant  surgeon  \  port  of  a  gold  chain ; 
several  buttons,  and  knives  made  of  the  iron  and  wood  of 
the  wreck;  also  bows  and  arrowa  constructed  of  materiaU 
obtained  from  the  same  source.  One  of  their  sledges  was 
made  of  two  sUiut  pieces  of  wood,  which  might  have  been 
a  boat's  keel. 

The  information  obtuned  was  to  the  effect  that  a  ship  inRinniitliHi 
having  three  mosta  had  been  crushed  bj  the  ice  out  in  the  "«^'»k 
sea  to  tlie  west  of  King  William's  Island,  and  sank,  but 
that  all  the  people  had  landed  safely.  That  the  while 
men  had  travelled  towuds  Montreal  Island,  where  the; 
had  perished,  and  that  none  of  themselves  had  seen  the 
whites,  but  that  one  of  them  had  seen  their  bones  on  the 
island  where  the;  died.  The  information  thus  obtained 
bore  out  the  principal  statements  of  Dr.  Bae,  and  aim 
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CHAF.  XV.  accoanUd  fbr  tiie  disappeannce  of  one  of  Hie  ahipa,  but 

left  Uie  fate  of  the  other  still  uncertuii. 

M'CuntKk'i  Their  provisiona  bdng  now  expended,  M'Clintock  and 
lariT  rMuni.  j,^  puty  tunted  to  retrace  tbeii  tteft,  and  reached  the 
Fox  OD  the  14th  March  1859,  iumag  been  absent  twent;- 
fivB  days,  during  which  they  travelled  420  English  miles, 
and  completed  the  discovei;  of  the  coaBt-line  of  continental 
America,  thereby  adding  120  geographical  miles  to  our 
charts.  The  mean  temperature  throughout  the  journey 
nas  30°  below  lero  of  FsLrenbeit. 
CiTiiia  Captwn  Allen  Young  and  his  party  had  airired  before 

TiiMB't  them,  on  the  3d  Mardi,  having  met  with  nothing  worthy 
dtpSt  jutj.  of  particolai  notice.  They  placed  their  depAt,  however,  on 
the  sbore  of  Prince  of  Wales  Land,sbaat  seventy  miles  8.W. 
of  the  ship.  Toung  seems  to  have  been  fond  of  rough 
travel,  for  on  the  ISth  of  the  same  month  we  find  him, 
during  «  S.W.  gale  heading  another  party  consisting  of 
two  men  and  eighteen  dogs,  which  were  despatched  to  Fury 
Beach  depAt  for  the  puipoae  of  procuring  three  casks  of 
augar,  a  deficiency  to  that  extent  of  that  indispensable 
article  of  food  having  been  ascertained  tu  exist  in  the 
stores  of  the  Fox.  Dr.  Walker,  also,  ma  a  zealous  sledge 
traveller. 
ProiiJiioni  Young's  party  returned  with  eight  cwt  of  sugar  on  the 
»^*bm^  25th.  Their  1  jwms  had  been  very  severe.  The  ice  was 
so  rough  that  sledge  travelling  was  almost  impOESible. 
One  sledge  bhDke  down,  and  all  the  sugar  bad  to  be  piled 
upon  the  other,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  it 
would  only  run  freely  on  smooth  ice,  and  directly  any 
hummocks  were  encountered,  the  dogs,  with  their  usual 
instinct  not  to  drag  a  sledge  unless  it  runs  freely,  would 
lie  down  and  oblige  Cajitain  Young  and  his  two  men 
to  unload,  and  cany  the  packages  over  the  obstacles  on 
their  backs.  Afterthis,  Young  and  one  of  his  men  became 
snow-blind,  and  the  third  man  had  to  lead,  load,  and 
unload  them,  when  these  portages  occurred. 

On  the  2d  of  April  the  extended  searching  expeditions 
aet  forth.    Captain  M'Clintock  and  Lieutenant  Hobson 
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traTelled  in  compan;  as  far  u  C&pe  Ticterift,  where  thej  OBap.  xv. 
separated ;  the  former  proceeded  southward  down  the  east  ^^TTT. 
coast  of  King  William's  Land  ;  the  latter  marched  direct  Hinhiiif 
for  Cape  Feliz,  iatending  to  travel  down  its  western  upadttiaiit 
shoreg.     Proceeding  eonthward,    along  hia   old   track,  **' 
H'Clintock  extended  his  joume;  onward  to  Montreal 
Island.     He  completed  the  exploration  and  circuit  of 
King  William's  Land,  passed  on  foot  through  the  ddI; 
feasible  North-Weat  Passage  in  that  direction,  and  obtained 
additional  information  and  relics  of  the  Franklin  eipedi- 
tioa     The  Esquimaux  with  whom  the;  fell  in  corro- 
borated the  ioformaWon  formerly  obtained.     They  said  iBftmnition 
that  two  ships  had  been  seen  b;  the  natiTea  of  King  ^^..y,. " 
William's  Island.     "One  of  them,"   writes  U'Clintock,  mui. 
"  was  seen  to  sink  in  deep  water,  and  nothing  was  obtwned 
from  her,  a  circomstance  at  which  they  expressed  much 
regret;  but  the  other  was  forced  on  shore  by  tiie  ice, 
where  they  suppose  she  still  remains,  hnt  is  much  broken. 
Prom  this  ship  they  have  ohtwned  mostof  their  wood,  &C., 
and   Oot-Ioo-lik  is  the  name  of  the  place  where  she 
grounded."     It  was  also  said  that  the  body  of  a  man  was 
found  on  board  the  ship ;  that  he  must  have  been  a  very 
lai;ge  man,  and  had  loi^  teeth.    Little  now  remained  of 
the  wreck,  they  said,  and  she  was  without  masts.    There 
had  been  many  boolt,  but  the  weather  had  destroyed 
them  long  ago.    An  old  woman  and  a  boy  were  pointed 
out  as  having  been  the  lost  to  visit  the  wreck,  in  1857- 
66.    From  this  old  woman  they  learned  that  many  of  the 
white  men  had  dropped  by  the  way  as  they  went  to  the 
Great  River ;  that  some  were  bmied,  and  some  were  not. 
M'Clintock  could  not,  however,  arrive  at  an;  approximation 
to  the  nninbera  of  the  while  men,  nor  to  the  yeaia  that  ^^ 

had  elapsed  since  the;  bad  perished.  Relics  of  the  wreck 
were  found  in  the  possession  of  the  Esquimaux  all  along 
the  rout«.  Montreal  IsUnd  was  searched,  but  the  onl; 
relics  found  were  a  piece  of  a  preserved  meat  tin,  two 
pieces  of  iron  hoop,  some  scraps  of  copper,  and  an  iron 
hoop  bolt.    Ko  record  of  any  kind  was  discovered.    T^u» 
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CHAP.  XV. 
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ground  at  the  time  being  oovered  with  snow  rendered  a 
search  almost  useless.  We  cannot  help  expressing  sur- 
prise, however,  that  no  efifort  was  made  to  discover  the 
cache  made  by  Dr.  King  on  that  island  many  years  before. 
This  cache  was  known  to  exist  by  Franklin,  and  doubtless 
must  frequently  have  been  referred  to  by  him  in  the 
presence  of  his  officers,  who,  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose,  would  have  sought  it  out  and  placed  some  record 
in  it  during  the  period  of  their  sojourn  on  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Montreal  Island.  Captain  M'Olintock 
does  not  even  refer  to  this  cache,  leading  us  to  suppose 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  its  existence. 

From  Montreal  Island  they  began  the  return  journey, 
and  in  doing  so  passed  Point  Ogle  Peninsula,  which  they 
examined  with  care ;  and  it  will  here  be  observed  that 
M'Clintock,  having  joined  the  track  of  Dease  and  Simpson 
from  the  westward,  proved  the  existence  of  a  Korth-West 
Passage  in  that  direction.  The  party  were  now,  however, 
on  the  point  of  discovering  that  sad  record  which,  while  it 
told  of  the  death  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  also  showed  that 
his  party  had  actually  been  the  Jh'st  to  traverse  the  last 
link  of  that  celebrated  passage. 

"We  were  now,"  says  M'Clintock,  "upon  the  shore 
along  which  the  retreating  crews  must  have  marched.  My 
sledges,  of  course,  travelled  upon  the  sea  ice  close  along  the 
shore ;  ,and,  although  the  depth  of  snow  which  covered  the 
beach  deprived  us  of  almost  eveiy  hope,  yet  we  kept  a  very 
sharp-look  out  for  traces,  nor  were  we  unsuocessfuL 
Shortly  after  midnight  of  the  25th  May,  when  slowly 
walking  along  a  gravel  ridge  near  the  beach,  which  the 
wind  kept  partially  bare  of  snow,  I  came  upon  a  human 
skeleton,  partly  exposed,  with  here  and  there  a  few  frag- 
ments of  clothing  appearing  through  the  snow.  The 
skeleton, — ^now  perfectly  bleached, — was  lying  upon  its 
face,  the  limbs  and  smaller  bones  either  dissevered  or 
gnawed  away  by  small  animals. 

"  A  most  careful  examination  of  the  spot  was  of  course 
made,  the  snow  removed,  and  every  scrap  of  doth  gathered 
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Up.    A  pocket-book  kfforded  strong  gnnmda  for  hope  th&t  CEJlf.  xv. 

■ome  information  might  be  Bubtequently  obtained  respect-       ' 

iDg  the  iinfoctuiiate  owner  ind  the  calamitoiu  march  of 
the  lost  crem,  but  at  the  time  it  wm  frozen  haid.  Tlie 
nibatance  <A  that  which  we  gleaned  upcn  the  ipot  ma; 
tliiiB  be  sununed  up : — 

"This  victim  wu  a  young  man,  aligfatl;  built,  and  sat^aceot 
perhape  above  the  common  height ;  the  dreea  appeared  to  ^ 

be  that  of  a  steward  or  officer's  servant,  the  loose  bow-  ^_ 

knot  in  which  his  neck  handkerchief  wu  tied  not  being 
nsed  by  seamen  or  officers.  In  every  particular  the  dreaa 
confirmed  our  conjecturea  as  to  his  rank  or  office  in  the 
late  expedition,— the  blue  jacket  with  slashed  sleeves  and 
braided  edging,  and  the  pilot-doth  gieat-coat  with  plain 
covered  buttons.  We  found,  also,  a  clothes  brush  near, 
and  a  horn  pocket-comb.  This  poor  man  seems  to  have 
■elected  the  bare  ridge  top,  as  aflbrdlDg  the  least  tiresome 
walking,  and  to  have  fallen  upon  his  face  in  the  position  ia 
which  we  fbmid  him.  It  was  a  melancholy  truth  the  old 
woman  spoke  when  she  said, '  They  fell  down  and  died  as 
they  walked  along.' " 

M'Clint«ck  had  strong  hope  of  finding  some  record  in  c*p<  H«r. 
the  cairn  which  was  known  t«  have  been  erected  at  Cape  '"^  ""^ 
Herschel,  but  was  disappointed  in  this.    About  twelve 
milos  beyond  the  cape,  however,  a  small  caim  wss  found. 
It  had  been  built  by  Lieutenant  Eobson's  party,  who  had 
passed  the  spot  six  days  previously,  without  having  tees 
anything  of  the  wreck  or  of  natives.    But  Hobson  had 
found  a  rtcord  for  which  the  gallant  crew  of  the  Fox  had  Bteoid  dli- 
sought  so  diligently, — areeoTdoftke  FranMin  expedition,  ""rrtbj 
He  found  it  at  Point  Victoij  on  fte  N.W.  coast  of  King    "*^ 
William's  Land.  Thispapercontainedtbebrief  and  touch- 
ing story  of  the  Franklin  expedition  up  to  the  desertion  of 
the  ships  in  ISM.    It  was  one  of  the  printed  forms  usually 
supplied  to  discovery  ships  for  the  purpose  of  being  enclosed 
in  bottles  and  thrown  overboard  at  sea,  with  a  printed  note 
in  six  different  languages  requesting  any  one  who  should 
find  it  to  forward  it  t«  the  Secretaiy  of  tiie  Admiralty. 


Error  In  tb0 
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CHAP.  XV.      Here  we  transcribe  M'Clintock's  narrative : — 

"Upon  it,"   he  says,   "was  written,   apparently  by 

Lieutenant  Gore,  as  follows : — 

(  H.  M.  Ships  Erebus  and  Terror  wintered 
TheBeconL    28thof  May,1847.<  in  tbe  ice  in  lat  70**  OJT  N.,  long.  dS* 

l2S'W. 

Earing  wintered  in  ld46-47  at  Beechy  Island,  in  lat.  74* 
4^  28"  N.,  long.  91"  3^  16"  W.,  after  having  ascended  Welling- 
ton  Channel  to  lat  77%  and  returned  by  the  west  side  of  Com- 
wallis  Island. 

Sir  John  Franklin  commanding  the  expedition. 

All  well. 

Party  consisting  of  two  officers  and  six  men  left  the  ships  on 
Monday  24th  May,  1847. 

(Signed)  Gm.  Gore,  Lieutenant. 

Chas.  F.  Des  Voeuz,  Mate. 

"  There  is  an  error  in  the  above  document,— namely,  that 
the  Erebus  and  Terror  wintered  at  Beechy  Island  in 
1846-^7 ;  the  correct  dates  should  have  been  1845-46 ;  a 
glance  at  the  date  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  record 
proves  this,  but  in  all  other  respects  the  tale  is  told  in  as 
few  words  as  possible  of  their  wonderful  success  up  to  that 
date.  May  1847. 

''We  find  that,  after  the  last  intelligence  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  was  received  by  us  (bearing  date  of  July  1845) 
from  the  whalers  in  Melville  Bay,  his  expedition  passed  on 
to  Lancaster  Sound,  and  entered  Wellington  Channel,  of 
which  the  southern  entrance  had  been  discovered  by  Sir 
Edward  Parry  in  1819.  The  Erebus  and  Terror  sailed  up 
that  strait  for  150  miles,  and  reached,  in  the  autumn  of 
1845,  the  same  latitude  as  was  attained  eight  years  subse- 
quently by  H.  M.  S.  Assistance  and  Pioneer. ....  Having 
accomplished  this,  they  returned  southward  from  latitude 
7T  north,  which  is  at  the  head  of  Wellington  Channel, 
and  re-entered  Barrow's  Strait  by  a  new  channel  between 
Bathurst  and  Comwallis  Island." 

Thus,  during  his  first  season,  Franklin  accomplished 
more  than  almost  any  previous  navigator ;  and  when  the 
ships  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Beechy  Island  in 
1845-6,  the  results  of  their  first  year's  labour  must  have 
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been  matt  cheering.    "  These  results  were  the  exploration  CHAP.  xv. 
of  Wellington  and  Queen's  Channels,  and  the  additJon  to  .yi„7|!J^|,„j 
our  charts  of  extensive  lands  on  either  hand.    In  1846  ■tpediuan  lo 
tbej  proceeded  U>  the  south-west,  and  eventually  reached  is««-t. 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  north  extreme  of  King  William's 
Land,  when  their  progress  was  arrested  by  the  approach- 
ing winter  of  18*6-7.    That  winter  aeema  to  have  passed 
without  aujr  serious  loss  of  life ;  and  when  in  the  spring 
Lieutenant  Gore  learea  with  a  party  for  some  especial 
purpose,  and  very  probably  to  connect  the  unknoini  coast- 
line of  Eing  William's  Land,  between  Point  Victory  and 
Cape  Herschel,  those  on  board  the  Erebus  and  Terror 
were  '  all  well,'  and  the  gallant  Franklin  still  commanded. 
"  But  alas !  round  the  margin  of  the  paper,  upon  which 
lieutenant  Qore  in  1847  wrote  those  words  of  hope  and 
promise,  another  band  bad  subsequently  written  the  fol- 
lowing words : — 

"  >  April  2S,  184S.— H.  M.  Ships  Teiror  and  Erebus  wen  Ifurglnia 
deserted  on  the  22d  April,  Glesffnes  N.N.W.  of  thia,  having  note  on  iba 
been  beaet  unce12th  geptcmber  184S,    The  oScera  md  crews,  nemi. 
ciDBisUoKof  lOSioula,  under  the  com niaikd  of  Captain  F.  U.  M. 

'•     ■      ^ rST'irW.,  long.  Se°«' W.   Sir 

iin  aieci  on  tne  Jl-^  '---  '"'"    -— '  ■■-  '-■-'  '— 
bj  deaths  in 
Sheta  men. 
(Signed)  (Signed) 

'  P.  K.  H.  Croder.  '  Janies  Pitsjamv, 

'  CapUin  and  Senior  Offieer,  '  Captain  H.  M.  S.  Erebus. 

'  and  start  (on)  to-morrow, 
2Stli,  for  Back's  Pisb  BiTer.' 

"  This  marginal  information  was  evidently  written  by 
Captain  Fitzjames,  excepting  only  the  note  stating  when  and 
where  they  were  going,  which  was  added  by  Captain  Croaer. 

"There  is  some  additional  marginal  information  relative  A' 
to  the  transfer  of  the  document  to  its  present  position  '^ 
(namely,  the siteofSirJamesBoGs's pillar),  fiomaspotfour 
miles  to  the  northward,  near  Point  Victory,  where  it  had 
been  originally  deposited  by  the  late  Commander  Gore. 
This  Uttle  word  hte  sbows  us  that  he,  too,  within  the 
twelremonth,  had  passed  away. 
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"  In  the  short  space  of  twelve  months  how  mournfol  had 
become  the  history  of  Franklin's  expedition  ;  how  changed 
from  the  cheerful '  all  well '  of  Qraham  Qore !  The  spring  of 
1847  found  them  within  ninety  miles  of  the  known  sea  off 
the  coast  of  America ;  and  to  men  who  had  already  in  two 
seasons  saUed  over  500  miles  of  previously  unexplored 
waters,  how  confident  must  they  have  felt  that  that  forth- 
coming navigable  season  of  1847  would  see  their  ships  pass 
over  so  short  an  intervening  space !  It  was  ruled  oUier- 
wise.  Within  a  month  after  Lieutenant  Gore  placed  the 
record  on  Point  Victory,  the  much  loved  leader  of  the 
expedition,  Sir  John  Franklin,  was  dead ;  and  the  follow- 
ing spring  found  Captain  Crozier,  upon  whom  the  com- 
mand had  devolved,  at  King  William's  Land,  endeavouring 
to  save  his  starving  men,  105  souls  in  all,  from  a  terrible 
death,  by  retreating  to  the  Hudson  Bay  territory  up  the 
Back,  or  Great  Fish  River." 

Those  who  have  read  the  account  of  Franklin's  previous 
travels  through  the  desolate  part  of  the  territory  referred 
to,  will  be  able  to  form  some  faint  idea  of  how  desperate 
a  forlorn-hope  these  gallant  men  attempted,  and  they 
wiU  not  be  surprised  that  they  perished  in  the  attempt. 

Hobson's  note  conveying  this  information  to  M'Olintock 
also  told  him  that  quantities  of  clothing,  and  articles  of 
all  kinds,  were  lying  about  the  cairn,  as  if  the  crews 
had  been  aware  that  they  were  retreating  for  their  lives, 
and  had  abandoned  everything  they  considered  super- 
fluous. 

M'Clintock  now  pushed  forward  with  redoubled  ardour, 
in  the  hope  of  discovering  the  wreck  which  Hobson  had 
missed,  owing,  he  thought,  to  the  bad  weather  he  had  ex- 
perienced. M'Clintock  was  now  following  Hobson's  track 
along  the  western  coast  of  King  William's  Island,  the 
extreme  west  point  of  which  he  named  after  Captain 
Crozier.  From  Cape  Crozier  the  coast  turned  sharply  to 
the  eastward.  On  the  30th  May  another  sad  relic  was 
found, — a  boat  which  had  belonged  to  the  Franklin  expedi- 
tion,— and  in  it  was  found  a  note  from  Hobson,  stating  that 
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he  had  beeD  there,  uid  had  examiDed  Uie  boat,  but  vrithoat  CBap  zv. 
discorering  record,  journal,  pocket-book,  or  memonmdum      ~~~ 
of  any  description. 

Having  now  foUowed  M'Clinbick  tiua  far  on  his  home-  Unienut 
ward  journey,  we  will  turn  back  to  Lieutenant  Hobson's  ^"^JJ^'j^'^ 
expedition,  and  trace  it  to  the  aame  point.    Having  parted  aim  nur 
from  M'CliDtodc  at  Cape  Victoria,  he  croised  to  Cape  '^v  ^'"^ 
Fdix,  near  to  which  be  discovered  a  caiin.    Quantities  of 
clothes  and  blankets  were  fbnud  here.    CoDtinuiog  along 
shore,  he  discovered  a  large  cairn  on  the  6th  of  Uaj, 
inside  of  which  he  found  the  melancholy  record  already 
mentioned.    Hodi  clothing,  &c,  was  found  here,  also  a 
sextant,  on  wfalch  was  engraved  the  name  of  Frederick 
Hornby.    Near  Cape  Croiier  he  found  the  boat  (before 
referred  to)  by  a  imall  iron  stAnchion  which  was  just 
visible  above  Uie  snow.    The  boat  was  inimediatelj  cleared 
out,  and  two  human  skeletons  were  found  lying  at  the  sktieton* 
bottom  of  it,  oneof  these  under  a  heap  of  clothing.    There  '"''  "J'**, 
were  also  watches,  chronometers,  silver  spoons,  money,  a  ),o^ 
number  of  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  wid  other  religious  books, 
and  a  copy  of  the  '  Ticv  of  Wakefield,'  but  not  a  single 
line  of  writing  to  throw  light  on  the  intended  proceedings 
of  the  retreating  crews.     Two  guns  rested  on  the  aide 
of  the  boat,  one  barrel  of  each  being  loaded  and  cocked. 
The  boat  had  evidently  been  equipped  with  the  greatest 
care  for  the  ascent  of  the  Qreat  Fish  River.    Paddles  sup- 
plied the  place  of  oars  and  rudder.     A  sloping  canvu 
roof  tbrmed  part  of  the  equipment    There  were  fif^ 
fothoms  of  deep  te*  sonnding  line,  and  an  ice-gmpnel 
near  her.    The  boat  was  mounted  on  an  oak  sledge  of 
onnsual  weight  and  strength. 

Among  other  portions  c^  clothing,  Sx.,  there  were  seven  )i»uh,  ta^ 
or  eight  purs  of  boot*,— cloth  winter  boota,  tea-boota,  ^' '"  **• 
heavy  ankle-boots,  and  strong  shoes ;  silk  handkerehieb, 
Uack  and  white ;  figured  towels,  soap,  sponge,  tooth-brush, 
andhur  combfl;  beaidea  which  were  found  a  lai^  quantity 
of  small  stores;  but  the  only  provisions  that  could  be  fonnd 
were  a  little  tea  and  chocolate,  and  a  small  portion  of 
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CHAP.  XV.  tobacco.  The  position  of  the  boat  was  about  fifty  miles 
from  Point  Victory,  seventy  miles  from  the  skeleton  found 
near  Cape  Herschel,  and  150  miles  from  Montreal  Island. 
As  the  boafs  head  wafi  turned  in  a  N.K  direction, 
M'Clintock  concludes  that  the  exhausted  crews  having 
found  it  too  heavy  to  drag  were  on  their  return  to  the 
ships,  and  that  the  two  men  found  in  it  had  been  unwell, 
and  were  left  by  their  comrades  with  a  supply  of  provisions 
to  last  until  t^ey  could  rejoin  them.  As  the  wreck  was 
Probable  &t«  not  discovered,  it  is  supposed  either  that  it  is  lying  on 
ofuieahipa,  gQme  ^f  the  numerous  islands  to  the  westward  of  King 
William  Island,  or  that  it  has  been  run  over  by  the  ice. 
Another  record  was  found  by  Hobson,  which  had  been 
deposited  by  Lieutenant  Qore,  on  the  south  side  of 
Back  Bay  in  1847,  but  it  contained  no  additional  infor- 
mation. 

This,  then,  is  probably  the  last  that  we  shall  ever  learn 
regarding  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 
The  fate  of  our  brave  countiymen  is  now  known,  although 
the  minute  details  of  their  sufferings  have  been,  perhaps 
mercifully,  witheld.  The  venerable  hero  of  Arctic  dis- 
covery sleeps  in  his  icy  tomb,  unmindful  now  of  those 
biting  frt)sts  and  howling  northern  winds,  against  which 
he  battled  so  long,  so  often,  and  so  valiantly,  for  the  good 
of  science  and  the  honour  of  his  countiy's  name.  No 
marble  monuments  of  purest  white  could  mark  the  scat- 
tered graves  of  our  lost  countiymen,  half  so  appropriately 
as  the  mighty  bergs  that  shall  surround  them  hencefor- 
ward in  these  dark  regions  of  everlasting  ice  and  snow. 
Hobwn  After  carefully  examining  the  boats  and  relics,  Lieu- 

thrj^jL*  tenant  Hobson  examined  the  coast  beyond  Cape  Crozier, 
and  returned  to  the  Fox  on  the  14th  of  June.  He  was  in 
a  very  exhausted  state,  having  suffered  from  scurvy  so 
severely  during  the  whole  journey,  that  he  had  been  for 
many  days  upon  his  sledge,  and  had  to  be  carried  in  and 
out  of  his  tent  by  his  gallant  comrades.  Five  days  after- 
wards Captain  M'Clintock  arrived,  having  been  absent 
eighty  days,  in  course  of  which  he  had  surveyed  the 
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coMt  bom  Bellot  Btnit  to  the  Magnetic  Pole ;  trovelled  CIUF.  xv. 
completelj  round  King  Williani  Island  and  filled  up  its  h-cU^JJ^^-, 
unknown  coasts,  besides  making  valuable  o^uervationa  diKoroiH. 
with  a  dip  circle  which  he  curi^  with  him.    He  found 
that  onotbeT  of  his  Uttle  band  bad  fallen  before  tbe  King 
of  Tenon.    The  stewaid  of  the  Fox  had  died  of  scurvj  a  Dniii  «t  ihg 
few  dajB  previouslj,  and  was  buried  betide  hia  shipmate  ■t"*'^ 

Tbe  third  expedition  imder  Captain  Toung  bad  not  re- 
turned, and  as  some  anxiet?  was  felt  aa  to  the  cause  of 
such  a  prolonged  absence,  M'Clintock  went  off  in  search 
of  him.  Hia  part;  vaa  found  in  a  vei?  exhausted  state 
travelling  alowlj  towards  the  ship.  Young  had  com- 
menced his  spring  exploration  on  the  7th  of  April  with  a 
sledge  part;  of  five  men,  four  of  whom  he  sent  back,  bow- 
ever,  and  continued  his  travels  with  onl;  ont  num  for 
fort}  dajs,  encamping  in  such  snow  buta  each  night  as 
the;  were  able  to  build ;  and  this,  too,  although  he  was  in 
so  bad  a  state  of  health  that  the  doctor  bad  entiled  a 
written  protest  against  bis  leaving  the  ship ! 

On  this  hazardous  journey  Toung  had  crossed  Tictoria  Cmpuin 
{now  Franklin)  Straits,  discovered  M'Clintock  Channel,  ^ 
coasted  along  Frinee  of  Wales  Land  to  the  north-westward,  n 
and  proved  it  to  be  an  island  bj  travelling  to  tbe  point 
reached  b;  Captain  Bberard  Osbom  from  the  north.  He 
then  returned  to  the  ship,  and  again  setting  out,  re-croesed 
Franklin  Strait  to  complete  tbe  search  to  the  northward 
upon  Prince  of  Wales  Land,  and  the  unknown  land  of 
North  SomeiMt  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  he  wet 
with  no  trace  of  tbe  Franklin  expedition. 

The  object  of  the  voyage  having  now  been  accomplished, 
the  erew  of  the  "  Fox  "  henceforward  spent  their  time  in 
recruiting  their  exhausted  energies,  in  shooting  such  game 
aa  came  near  them,  and  in  making  preparation  for  thor 
voyage  borne.  Thecaptain,  among  other  duties,  undertook 
to  work  the  engines,  which  had  been  left  by  tbe  deaths  of 
Scott  and  Brand  without  any  one  who  understood  bow  to 
control  them.    About  the  middle  of  July  there  was  open 
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CHAP.  xv.  water  in  Bellot  Straits,  but  Prince  Regent  Inlet  was  still 
fast,  and  continued  in  this  condition  so  long,  that  the 
anxious  discoTerers  b^;an  to  entertain  fears  that  they 
should  not  escape.  But  the  Almighty,  who  had  guided 
them  hitherto  in  safety  through  so  many  dangers,  merd- 
iully  willed  it  otherwise.  A  gale  arose  on  the  7th  of 
August,  and  broke  up  the  ice.  On  the  9th,  steam  was 
got  up,  and,  bidding  adieu  to  the  harbour  in  which  they 
had  spent  eleven  months,  they  pushed  out  into  the  pack. 
On  the  following  day  the  north  side  of  Oreswell  Bay  was 
reached,  and  here  they  were  nearly  crushed  between  the 
ice  and  the  land,  but  by  hanging  on  to  a  grounded  mass 
Retarn  of  the  of  ice  they  escaped.  From  this  time  they  met  with  little 
E^^rilmd.  obstruction  in  their  homeward  voyage,  and  on  the  20th  of 
September  1859,  the  Fox  arrived  in  England. 

♦  #  #  #  # 

Before  closing  this  brief  account  of  the  last  Arctic  ex- 
pedition, we  think  it  right  to  make  a  few  remarks  in 
reference  to  the  closing  words  of  M'Clintock's  interesting 
narrative,  in  which  he  states  that  Franklin's  party,  before 
they  perished, ''  achieved  the  grand  object  of  their  voyage^ 
Renuuki  on  — the  Diicovery  of  the  North-West  Passage,**    Those  who 
the  diKorenr  ^^  acquainted  with  the  conformation  of  the  Polar  r^ons, 
%^' '"^-  knowLt a yart archipd<vo rtretches from  the  n^bem 
Peasegft       shore  of  North  America  towards  the  pole,  and  that  it  has 
been  amongst  those  islands  the  ships  of  the  civilized  world 
— especially  those  of  England — have  been  battling  for 
centuries  past,  to  discover  the  north-west  passage  from  ihe 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Captain  M'Olure,  of  the  Investigator,  was  the  first  (in 
1854)  to  convey  to  this  country  the  intelligence  that  such 
a  passage  really  existed  round  the  north  of  Bank's  Land. 
Long  prior  to  this  voyage  of  M'Clure,  the  northern  coast 
of  America  had  been  surveyed  by  various  travellers  (among 
whom  was  Sir  John  Franklin  himself)  from  Behring 
Straits  eastward  to  Simpson's  furthest,  near  the  peninsula 
of  Boothia.  From  Behring  Straits  to  Point  Barrow  was 
surveyed  by  Mr.  Elson  in  the  barge  of  the  Blossom,  which 
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went  out  to  co-operate  with  Fnmldin'B  land  expedition  in  CHAP.  XV. 
1826,  which,  at  the  eame  time,  Burreyed  the  const  from  n^TTT 
the  north  <k  the  Msckemie  River  to  Point  Tumagain.  tutiuanaj 
HesBTS.  Dense  and  Simpson  connected  the  surrey  of  the  ""•>•  «""> 
coast  between  Points  Turnagun  and  Banow  in  1837,  and  p^^_ 
in  the  smmnera  of  1838-39  tJiey  continued  their  survey 
eastward  to  Castor  and  PoUoz  River.  From  this  point 
eastward  the  peninsnla  of  Boothia  extended,  as  has  been 
proved  by  £r.  Bae,  who,  in  1854,  travened  the  isthmus 
from  Repolse  Bay,  connected  his  discoveries  with  those  of 
Dease  and  Simpson,  and  proved  that  the  north-west  paasage 
did  not  lie  in  this  direction.  It  remuned,  therefore,  to  be 
ascertuned  whether  the  sea  did  not  extend  in  an  nnbroken 
line  northward  round  the  shores  of  Boothia  and  North 
Somerset.  Former  navigattm,  entering  those  seas  from 
the  tatt  by  Barrow  Strait,  had  traced  the  shores  of  North 
Somerset  a  considerable  distance  to  the  south.  Tarioits 
travellers,  as  we  have  shown,  had  traced  tlie  shores  of  tbe 
Arctic  Sea  from  Behring's  Stiaita  on  the  icctt,  and  Bae 
pushed  on  the  discoveiy  is  this  direction  a  considerable 
distance  along  tbe  western  shore  of  Boothia.  There  was, 
therefore,  only  a  small  portion  of  unexplored  region  between 
these  two  points  lying  to  the  northward  of  King  William 
Land.  J^it  portion  we  now  know  to  be  the  ocean,  and, 
taaa  the  record  bronght  home  by  M'Clintock,  we  learn 
thai  it  wat  traverted  on  foot  by  tie  FranHin  expedition 
in  1846, — four  years  before  M'Clnie  discoTered  Au  channel 
of  the  north-west  passage. 

Id  commenting  on  this  subject,  some  writers  hare  some- 
what mineceasarilj  stood  op  in  defence  of  M'Clure's  dia- 
eoveiy.  They  seem  to  forget  that  the  great  problem  to 
be  solved  was,  not  the  practicalility,  but,  the  exittenee 
of  a  north-west  passage.  We  have  already  shown  that  itA 
existence  was  discovered  hj  the  Pranklin  eipedit^n  is 
1848,  while  M'Clure  made  his  discovery  in  1852.  We 
raadilj  grant  that  U'Clure  and  his  paity  were  the  fint 
who  actually  traversed  the  north-west  passage,  entering 
at  Behring'a  Straits  and  emerging  into  the  Atlantic.    Bi^ 
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CHAP.  XY.  it  must  be  remembered  that  M'Clure's  ship  still  lies  in 
~"^      the  Bay  of  Mercy.     He  and  his  party  completed  the 

Franklin.  passage  071  foot  over  the  ice.  If  the  honour  of  having 
discovered  tiie  north-west  passage  is  due  only  to  him  who 
sails  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  round  the 
northern  coast  of  America,  then  no  one  has  discovered  it 
Captain,  now  Sir  R.  M'Clure,  discovered  its  existence  in 
1852,  and  in  addition  to  this,  accomplished  it,  with  his 
gallant  men,  on  foot.  Sir  John  Franklin's  heroes,  all 
unknown  to  the  world,  discovered  the  north-west  passage 
in  1848,  and,  having  fulfilled  the  object  of  their  voyage, 
they  died  on  the  scene  of  their  triumph. 

Remukson      In  reference  to  the  practicability  of  any  particular 

the  prmctici,.  passage.  Opinion  and  experience  lose  much  of  their 
*  weight  when  we  find  that  the  opinion  and  experience  of 


one  year  are  flatly  and  practically  contradicted  by  another. 
Lieutenant  Browne  (of  the  Austin  and  Ommaney  expedi- 
tion) explored  the  western  coast  of  Peel's  Sound  to  lat 
72^  49^  N.,  long.  96^  40'  W.,  and  pronounced  it  as  his 
opinion  that  it  was  mostly  frozen  solid  to  the  bottom,  and 
therefore  rarely,  if  ever,  open  to  navigation.  Yet  there  is 
the  strongest  reason  for  believing  that  Sir  John  Franklin's 
two  ships  sailed  ri^ht  through,  and  far  beyond  this  channel 
in  the  year  1846. 

As  the  sad  fate  of  the  gallant  Franklin  has  been  ascer- 
tained, and  the  north-west  passage  has  been  discovered, 
we  might  have  supposed  that  these  realms  of  ice  would 
henceforth  be  left  to  the  bears  and  the  Esquimaux.  But 
man's  ambition  is  not  easily  satisfied.  We  learn  from  a 
New  ezpedi-  transatlantic  paper  that — "  Another  Arctic  expedition  is 

^b^'to**''"  P'^P*"^^  ^  ®**^  ^®^*  spring.  Dr.  I.  I.  Hayes,  the 
Americana  suigeon  of  the  Kane  expedition,  will  be  at  the  head  of  it, 
and  it  will  be  entirely  sustained  by  the  scientific  associa- 
tions of  the  United  States,  which  have  entered  into  it  with 
great  interest.  The  leading  object  will  be  to  complete  the 
explorations  commenced  by  Dr.  Kane,  and  settle  the 
question  of  the  open  Polar  Sea,  and  the  other  scientific 
problems  connected  with  it     As  there  is  no  reason  for 
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following  the  course  of  fornier  ezplontions  agua,  Di.  chap.  zt. 

Hsjea  proposea  to  push  rapidly  up  the  Eennedj  Cluuiiiel,      

and  directly  od  towivda  Uie  pole  with  aa  Uttle  delay  u 
possible. 

It  IB  probable,  therefore,  that  we  have  not  yet  wiittea 
the  last  chapter  of  "  Polar  Skm  and  S^iotu." 
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CHAPTEB  XIL 

The  Northern  Whah-FiAery. 

Objects  of  the  Whale-fishery— Early  practised  on  the  Coasts  of 
Europe— First  Fishing-yoys^es  to  tiie  Arctic  Sea— Disputes 
between  the  different  Nations— Accommodation  effected— 
Dutch  Fishery— English  Fishery ;  Its  slow  Progress  and 
ultimate  Success— Various  Attempts  to  form  Fishing  Settle- 
ments on  the  Arctic  Shores— Mode  of  conducting  the  Fishery 
—Equipment — Voyage— Attack  and  Capture  of  the  Whale — 
Operation  of  Flensing,  &c — Situations  in  which  the  Fishery 
is  carried  on  ;  Its  Dangers — Various  Shipwrecks  and  Acci- 
dents— Recent  Changes  in  the  Fishing-stations  ;  Increased 
Dangers— Capital  invested  in  the  Trade  ;  Its  Produce  ;  Ports 
whence  it  is  carried  on — ^Disasters  and  Shipwrecks  of  1830 ; 
Adventures  on  the  Ice  ;  Extrication  of  the  remaining  Vessels ; 
General  Results — Abstract  of  the  Whale-fishings  from  1815 
to  1834  inclusive— Statement  from  1835  to  1842— Details  for 
1848  and  1844. 


Arctic  UA 


CHAP.  XVL  Wb  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  notice  the  great 
number  and  stupendous  magnitude  of  those  animal  forms 
with  which  nature  has  filled  the  abysses  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  The  cetaceous  orders,  which,  in  some  respect^ 
belong  exclusively  to  those  northern  depths,  would  for 
ever  have  remained  undisturbed  in  the  vast  domain  which 
Providence  has  assigned  to  them,  had  not  the  spirit  of  ava- 
rice commenced  a  deadly  warfare.  Man,  ever  searching 
for  objects  which  may  contribute  to  his  accommodation, 
discovered,  in  those  huge  animals,  a  variety  of  substances 
fitted  for  the  supply  of  his  wants.  Even  after  his  more 
refined  taste  rejected  their  flesh  as  food,  the  oil  was  re- 
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ita  firm,  flexible,  and  elastic  quality,  is  peculEarly  fitted 
for  Tarioua  artjcleg  of  ireea  and  ornament. 

It  haa  been  generally  anppoaed  that  whale-fishing,  n  AnHqnitj'  U 
a  commercial  pursuit,  arose  subsequently  to  the  revival  J^^*''* 
of  nsTigation  in  Europe ;  but  the  reteorchet  of  Mr 
Scoresby  leave  no  doubt  ttiat,  on  a  small  scale  at  least, 
it  existed  at  a  much  earlier  period.  Even  the  voyage  ot 
Ohthere,  In  800,  shows  that  ita  operations  were  already 
carried  on  with  some  activity  on  the  coast  of  Norway : 
indeed,  it  was  natural  that,  in  this  native  region  of  the 
eeUuxOf  their  capture  ahould  commence  sooner  than  else- 
where, and  at  an  era  probably  ascending  ior  beyond 
human  records.  Still  this  was  not  the  true  whale, — an 
animal  which  never  leaves  its  haunts  within  the  Arctic 
tone.  It  wss  that  spedes  of  dolphin  called  bottle-nose, 
which  alone  reachesthenorthemcstremities  of  Europe; 
is  occauonally  stranded  on  the  coasts  of  Orkney  and 
Shetland ;  and  at  times  penetrates  much  farther  south. 

The  Northmen,  In  their  career  of  conquest  and  settle-  tn<nle 
ment,  introduced  on  the  coast  of  France  the  hunting  ot  tJ'heryoftlM 
the  whale,  which,  to  these  hardy  marineis,  wss  at  onco  a 
trade  and  a  sport, — haviuj:;  found  in  the  aouthem  seas  an 
inferior  special  attracted  thither  by  the  shoals  of  herrings 
on  which  it  feeds.  These  smaller  fisb  frequent  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  to  which  they  seem  to  make  a  periodical  mi- 
gration, and  where  they  are  arrested  by  the  wide  circuit 
ofilsshores.  AncientdocumentsprovetfaattheNormans, 
the  Flemings,  and  even  the  English,  regarded  them  as  a 
valuable  commodity ;  less,  however,  for  the  oil,  which  in 
this  species  is  not  very  abundant,  thui  for  the  fiesh,  which 
satisfied  the  hunger  and  even  pleased  the  palat«  of  our 
rude  ancestors.  Whales*  tongues  are  ranked  among 
the  delicacies  that  adorned  the  table  during  the  middle 
ages. 

The  bay  just  named  was  the  principal  scene  of  this  Haj  << 
fishery,  which  was  almost  entirely  engrossed  by  the  "■**''■ 
people  inhabiting  ita  interior  shores ;  those  of  Beam  and 
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CHAP.  XVI.  Gflflcony  on  the  French  side,  and  of  Biscay  on  the  Spa- 
nish. The  Basques  in  particular  soon  surpassed  all  other 
nations,  and  carried  to  such  perfection  the  processes 
connected  with  this  pursuit,  that  the  most  expert  whale- 
fishers  in  modem  times  have  done  little  more  than  copy 
their  usages.  By  degrees  they  extended  their  adven- 
tures into  the  northern  seas,  where  they  met  the  people 
of  Iceland,  a  Norwegian  colony,  who  had  already  engaged 
in  this  trade ;  and  here,  combining  their  efforts  with 
those  of  the  natives^  they  soon  brought  it  into  a  very 
flourishing  state. 

It  was  still,  however,  conducted  on  a  small  scale,  when 
compared  with  the  enterprise  of  modem  times.  Yet  the 
first  northern  navigators  were  not  attracted  thither  by 
this  special  object,  but  stumbled  on  it,  as  it  were,  in  the 
course  of  their  attempts  to  accomplish  a  passage  to  India 
by  the  Arctic  seas.  Barentz,  in  1696,  discovered  Spits- 
bergen, long  the  main  seat  of  the  fishery,  and  even  ex- 
amined a  considerable  extent  of  its  shores ;  but  as  the 
obstruction  presented  by  this  island  defeated  his  hopes  of 
reaching  India,  and  as  his  voyage  closed  at  last  in  disaster, 
no  other  result  was  obtained  beyond  a  certain  knowledge 
of  geography  and  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  English  were  the  first  who  pushed  their  opera- 
tions into  the  depth  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  Bear  Island 
of  the  discoverer  just  mentioned,  being  rediscovered  and 
named  after  Alderman  Cherie,  gave  rise  to  a  series  of 
voyages  for  the  capture  of  die  walrus,  of  which  some 
account  has  been  already  given.  The  views  of  the  mer- 
chants were  much  extended,  when  Hudson,  having  en- 
gaged in  his  daring  attempt  to  reach  tlie  Pole,  surveyed 
Spitzbergen  or  East  Greenland  to  its  northern  extremity ; 
and  although  unable  to  penetrate  farther,  he  gave  infor- 
mation regarding  the  immense  number  of  whales  which 
were  seen  on  those  shores.  Thenceforth  the  adventurers 
fitted  out  for  discovery  were  instructed  to  cover  their 
expenses,  as  far  as  might  be,  by  the  occasional  capture  of 
these  valuable  animals.  This  arrangement,  as  formerly 
remarked,  was  not  happy,  so  far  as  the  interests  of 
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geognphkal  acicDce  were  concerned,  since  the  conridei«-  chap,  zvl 
tiotu  of  profit  too  often  nipeneded  the  main  object  '*^ oattia' 
the  voyage.  Poole,  in  1610,  confined  hie  viem  almost  Puoia- 
entirely  to  the  capture  of  the  wainu ;  bnt,  as  he  nw  a 
great  abundance  of  whales,  the  Company  next  ytat  sent 
out  the  Mary  Harg&ret,  fnmished  with  Biscayan  har- 
poonera,  and  with  every  thing  requisite  for  the  great 
fiehery.  Captain  Edge  accordingly  nicoecded  in  taking 
■■m&llwhale,  which  yielded  twelve  tunsof  oil;  the  first,  pint^jij, 
u  he  conceives,  that  was  ever  extracted  in  thoae  seas.  Bibaj. 
Though  the  termination  of  thia  voyage  waa  unfortunate, 
the  Muacovy  Company  next  season  sent  out  two  ahips^ 
the  WluJe  and  the  Seahorse,  to  follow  up  the  design. 
The  Datch,meantime,intenton  every  form  of  commercial 
adventure,  had  vessels  that  very  year  for  the  same  pur- 
pose in  the  Greenland  waten.  These  our  countrymen 
chose  to  oonmder  bb  interlopers,  and,  being  the  stronger 
party,  compelled  them  to  decamp  without  even  attempt- 
ing the  fishery  ;  and  the  following  rammer  the  Company 
obtained  a  royal  charter,  prohibiting  all  bemdes  them- 
selves to  intermeddle  in  any  shape  with  this  valnahle 
branch  of  industry.  To  make  good  tins  privilege,  which 
the  Dutch  were  not  disposed  to  consider  well  founded, 
they  fitted  out  seven  well-armed  sbipe,  whose  com-  « 
inaiiden,  on  reaching  Spitsbergen,  saw  Uiemselvee  an-  ^ 
tidpated  by  veBsela  belonging  to  different  nations.  All 
these  they  compelled  either  to  depart,  or  to  fish  under 
the  condition  of  delivering  half  of  the  proceeds  to  the 
English  as  the  lords  of  the  nortbern  seas.  So  busy  were 
they,  however,  in  excluding  others,  that  they  themselves 
returned  very  slenderly  laden.  Foreigners  exclaimed 
ngainst  this  iuterierence  aa  a  moat  flagrant  instance  of 
tyranny  perpetrated  by  the  new  mistress  of  the  ocean ; 
and,  indeed,  the  grounds  on  which  England  rested  her 
claim  do  not,  in  any  point  of  view,  appear  valid.  She 
alleged,  indeed,  the  prior  occupation  by  Sir  Hugh  Wil- 
loaghby;  but  supposing  that  the  mere  glimpse,  through 
mist  and  tempest,  of  the  Spitziiergen  coast  could  hava 
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CHAP.  XVL  established  a  permanent  right  to  mle  over  the  neigh- 
bouring waters,  this  discoYery  was  shown  by  Peter 
Plancius  the  cosmographer  to  have  been  made  by  Barenti, 
and  not  by  Sir  Hugh.  The  commencement  of  Uie  fishery 
by  our  countrymen  formed  certainly  a  better  claim ; 
though  by  no  means  sufficient  to  establish  a  perpetual 
sovereignty  over  those  vast  seas.  The  Hollanders,  there- 
fore, determined  not  only  to  refuse  acquiescence,  but  to 
repel  force  by  force ;  for  which  purpose  they  sent  out 
fleets  BO  numerous  and  so  well  armed,  that  for  soma 
years  only  slight  annoyances  were  sustained  by  them  ; 
while  the  two  governments  appear  to  have  looked  on 
and  aUowed  the  adventurers  to  fight  it  out.  At  length, 
in  1618,  a  general  encounter  took  place,  which  termi- 
nated to  the  disadvantage  of  the  English,  one  of  whose 
iliips  was  taken  and  carried  into  Amsterdam.  The  Dutch 
administration,  reluctant  to  involve  themselves  in  a 
quarrel  with  their  powerful  neighbour,  prudently  re- 
stored the  vessel  wiUi  its  lading  and  crew, — bestowing 
at  the  same  time  a  reward  on  the  gallant  seamen  who 
bad  made  the  capture.  It  now  appeared  expedient  to 
put  an  end  to  this  unseemly  collision.  There  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  room  enough  for  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
provided  they  ceased  to  interfere  with  each  other ;  and 
therefore  a  division  was  made  of  the  coasts  and  bays  of 
Spitzbergen  among  such  states  as  had  been  accustomed 
to  resort  to  the  finery.  The  English,  aUowed  in  some 
dense  to  have  the  best  claim,  were  fiivoured  with  the  first 
choice ;  they  pitched  upon  Horizon  Bay,  Clock  Bay, 
Safety  Port,  and  Magdaiena  Bay,  in  the  more  southern 
part  of  the  coast,  and  near  the  laj^  island  called  Charles' 
Foreland.  Then  followed  the  otiber  nations  in  the  order 
of  their  adjudged  rights.  The  Dutch  selected  the  fine 
ialand  at  the  north-west  extremity,  which  they  named 
Amsterdam,  with  three  bays,  one  of  which,  between  it 
and  the  mainland,  they  called  Hollanders'  Bay.  The 
Danes  and  Hamburghers  found  an  island  and  a  bay 
between  the  Dutch  and  English  stations:  while  the 
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Flench  and  Spaniards  were  obliged  b>  conUnt  themselTM  chap,  xvl 
with  Biscaynera*  Point  and  other  bleak  promontoriea       — 
along  the  northern  coast. 

The  HnscoTy  Company  by  this  arrangemeDt  were  UueDTy 
allowed  full  scope  forcarryingon  the  trade,  from  which  Co"P»r' 
they  diligently  excluded  the  rest  of  their  countrymen. 
Their  pursuits,  howewLT,  were  probably  too  various, 
and  their  transactions  on  too  great  a  scale,  for  permit- 
ting them  to  bestow  on  this  difficult  blanch  that  close 
attention  which  conld  atone  render  it  productive.  The 
gaJna  of  their  fisheij  being  more  than  abaorbed  by  ex- 
tensive  losses,  they  gndnolly  limited  their  transactions, 
till  England  scarcely  sent  a  ship  to  the  north,  and  saw 
all  the  markets  filled  by  her  industrious  rivals. 

The  Dntch,  meantime,  snceeeded  in  converting  it  into  Brut  waaum 
■  grand  toorce  of  national  wealth.  At  firrt,  according  """  """"^ 
to  the  nsage  of  the  time,  they  constitnted  an  exclusive 
company,  though  on  a  somewhat  liberal  scale.  The 
original  body,  formed  at  Amsterdam,  was  obliged  to 
admit  others  belonging  to  Zealand  and  Friesland,  and 
finally  to  receive  into  their  number  many  wealthy 
Individuals  of  the  province  of  Holland,  The  nation, 
having  thns  invested  an  immense  capital  in  this  trade, 
carried  it  on  with  their  characteristic  prudence,  and  soon 
raised  it  to  the  highest  pitch  of  prosperity.  On  theii 
fint  arrival  in  the  northern  seas,  the  whales  were  seen 
extended  on  the  face  of  the  deep  without  any  fear, 
and  presenting  themselves,  as  it  were,  to  the  sboke  of 
the  harpoon.  The  only  difficulty  was  to  carry  them 
homo ;  for  one  or  two  such  large  animals  were  sufficient 
to  lUl  a  ship.  They  therefore  adopted  the  plan  of  ex- 
tracting on  the  spot  the  oil  and  bonea ;  thus  reducing 
all  the  valuable  substance  into  eo  small  a  compass,  that  ^^n'bt™ 
one  ship  could  convey  the  produce  of  an  extensive  fish-  huidid. 
ery.  They  founded  tho  village  of  Smeerenbeig,  in  the 
bay  of  the  some  name,  where  fitb  were  discovered  in 
extraordinary  abundance.  Boilers,  tanks,  coolers^  and 
all  the  requisite  apparatus,  were  erected  on  an  immense 
scale ;   and  this  station,  during  the  s 
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CHAP.  XVL  crowded  and  popalons^  realizing  in  some  deg;ree  the 
indttstTT  and  ^^^  ^^^  northern  Batavia.    In  this  dreary  comer,  too, 
hizaxy.         were  enjoyed  all  the  lozories  of  life,  among  which  are 
specially  mentioned  hot  rolls,  prepared  every  morning ; 
and  upon  a  hell  heing  rung,  all  the  inhabitants  ran  to 
snpply  themselyes  with  a  dainty  that  seemed  to  belong 
to  a  different  climate.    Zorgdrager  mentions  that  he 
entered  this  bay  in  1697»  and  found  it  occupied  by  188 
▼essels,  having  on  board  the  produce  of  1959  fish. 
Chanffnof        Under  these  circumstances,  the  trade,  even  in  the 
groand.         hands  of  an  exclusive  company,  became  an  abundant 
source  of  wealth.    Soon,  however,  it  experienced  an 
unforeseen  reverse.    The  whales,  pursued  and  killed  in 
such  vast  numbers,  learned  to  dread  the  assault  of  that 
mighty  destroyer  who  had  invaded  their  haunts^  undis- 
turbed for  so  many  ages.    They  gradually,  and  at  last 
almost  entirely,  deserted  Smeerenberg,  removing  into 
North  Bay,  where  they  were  still  taken  with  &dlity ; 
but  much  loss  of  time  was  incurred  in  the  conveyance 
of  the  carcasses  to  the  former  station.    From  ihiB  re- 
treat, also,  they  gradually  receded,  and  the  fishers  were 
obliged  to  follow  them  into  the  open  sea,  where  both 
the  capture  and  transportation  became  more  and  more 
difficult.    These  valuable  animals  relinquished  part  after 
part  of  their  native  deeps,  and  were  every  where  com- 
pelled to  give  way  before  a  power  which  Uiey  could  not 
otherwise  escf^ ;  seeking  their  final  refuge  near  that 
great  bank  of  ice  which  forms  the  western  boundary  of 
the  Whale-fishers'  Bight  in  the  Greenland  Sea.    Thither 
Increasinff     ^^  behoved  the  pursuers  to  repair ;   where,  mooring 
difBcnities  of  themselves  to  frozen  fields,  they  watched  with  no  small 
^^'    hazard  the  movements  of  their  prey.    The  expense  and 
delay  of  conveying  their  prizes,  sometimes  2000  miles, 
to  Uie  harbour  of  Smeerenbeig,  becoming  very  incon- 
venient, arrangements  were  made,  by  which  the  whale, 
being  fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  ship,  was  flen^edy  or 
cleared  of  its  blubber  and  bone  ;  after  which  the  carcass 
was  consigned  to  the  deep.    The  port  then  lost  every 
foundation  on  which  its  prosperity  had  rested.    The 
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Btorea,  liiniac«B,  capackos  tcmcIb,  and  nnmeToua  uttn-  chap.  xvt. 
■ib^  were  carried  away ;  hence  it  is  bqw  difficult  to  BB„^ia^ 
trace  the  spot  on  which  stood  that  once-flourishin)z  dtnertrd. 
Mttlement.    At  the  aame  tune  the  trade,  becoming  at 
once  expennTe  and  perilous,  was  no  longer  conmdered 
ad?antagtoua  to  an  ezcInnTe  bodjr.    The  company  wai 
accotdingly  dinolTed,  and  the  fisher;  thrown  open  to 
■11  who  choM  to  engage  in  it :  and  nich  ia  the  actirity 
of  individual  enterprise,  ttiat,  even  under  a  diminished 
prospect  of  ancoes,  a  greater  number  of  ships  than  ever 
were  fitted  out  from  the  ports  of  Holland. 

The  English  meantime  did  not  remain  altogether'  nn-  London 
coueeraed  spectators  of  this  commercial  indnstry  on  the  Caavnr 
part  of  their  neighbouia.  After  the  Huscovy  Company 
was  off  the  field,  another  was  instituted  under  the  title 
of  "The  Company  gf  Merchants  of  London  trading 
to  Greenland."  Tfaey  anbacribed  a  capital  of  £40,000, 
which  was  increased  snccessively  to  ^£82,000,  though 
only  f  4fi,000  waa  actually  paid.  This  undertaking 
proved  BO  dEaaatrous  that  in  nine  yeaiB  the  entire  funds 
were  lost  and  the  concern  broken  up.  Its  &11  is  traced 
hy  Elk ing  to  the  wasteful  management  incident  to  large 
MBOciations  carrying  on  their  buiinesa  by  unlutereated 
■genta.  Their  officers  and  men  were  paid  by  a  fixed 
salary  instead  of  receiving  a  ahare  of  the  produce  ;  and 
ther^re  it  is  not  sniprisbg  that  they  should  have  spent 
long  intervals  on  shore,  amusing  themselves  with  hunt- 
ing deer,  and  appropriating  to  their  own  use  the  fruit* 
of  the  chase.  The  wreck  of  their  last  ship,  after  the 
capture  of  eleven  whalei^  pracifntated  their  ruin. 

The  legislature,  mortified  that  this  trade,  which  was  gnnth  3m 
enriching  the  neighbouring  nationa,  should  prove  so  Ci^PU} 
fruitless  in  the  hands  of  Britona,  redoubled  their  eu- 
eoaragements,  and  exempted  from  all  duty  the  produce 
of  the  natjonal  whale-fisheriea.  Thus  fiivoured,  and 
stimulated  by  the  representations  of  Mr  Etking,  the 
South  Sea  Company  deteirnined  to  embark  in  this 
pursuit  a  large  proportion  of  their  capital ;  and  accord- 
ingly in  17ZJS  they  built  twelve  large  vessels,  fiiUy  scp- 
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CHAP.  XVL  plied  with  all  fishing-implements.  These  ships  went 
out  in  spring,  and  returned  with  twenty-five  fish,  which 
did  not  quite  pay  the  expense  of  equipment ;  howevet 
ihisy  upon  the  whole,  was  thought  not  a  had  heginning, 
and  gave  hopes  of  improvement,  which  were  far  firom 
heing  fulfilled.  In  1730  twenty-two  were  sent  out, 
and  returned  with  only  twelve  whales ;  so  that  a  loss 
was  incurred  of  nearly  jC9000.  The  following  season 
was  little  better;  and  the  Company,  finding  that  in 
eight  years  they  had  expended  an  immense  sum  with- 
out the  least  prospect  of  repayment  or  profit,  threw  up 
the  trade  altogether. 

Notwithstanding  these  repeated  and  signal  failures, 
the  British  government  did  not  relax  their  zeal.  In 
1732  a  bounty  of  twenty  shillings  per  ton  was  granted 
to  every  ship  exceeding  200  tons  employed  in  the  whale- 
fishery.  Several  private  individuals  were  thus  induced 
to  embark  in  the  trade,  and  with  tolerable  success  ;  yet 
there  being  still  no  appearance  of  its  rising  to  any 
national  importance,  the  bounty  was  extended,  in  1749, 
to  forty  shillings.  This  produced  at  length  the  desired 
effect.  In  1752  no  fewer  than  forty  sail  went  out, 
including  several  from  Scotland,  whose  merchants,  in 
1750,  had  begun  to  participate  in  the  adventure.  In 
five  years  they  increased  to  eighty-two  ;  and  dovm  to 
1775  the  trade  continued  in  a  varying  but  generally 
prosperous  state.  Some  regulations  had  been  intro- 
duced, with  the  view  of  making  it  more  efficient  as  a 
nursery  of  seamen ;  and  in  1769  it  was  considered  firmly 
established,  after  the  nation  had  paid  in  bounties  up- 
wards of  £600,000,  then  reckoned  an  enormous  sum. 
These  considerations  induced  the  legislature,  in  1777» 
to  reduce  the  rate  to  thirty  shillings ;  but  the  fishery 
could  not  support  itself  on  this  encouragement,  and 
between  the  years  1775  and  1781  the  vessels  employed 
fell  firom  105  to  39.  The  allowance  of  forty  shillings 
being  restored,  it  regained  its  full  prosperity,  which 
soon  appeared  so  steady  as  to  admit  the  reduction  of 
the  bounty ;  the  total  amount  of  which,  paid  down  to 
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1786,  had  not  bllenahoit  of  £1,266,000.  It  waa  there-  chap.  z\x 
tota  reduced,  in  1787,  to  thirty  Bhiliiogi ;  in  1792,  to  sooM-ofOM 
twenty-five  ^illingt ;  and  in  1796,  t«  twenty  ehillingB.  Britlih  wkm 
Even  under  thU  lowest  grant  the  fishery  increased  ;  able  ''""™' 
ind  intelligent  whale-captains  were  formed ;  and  Britain 
soon  outstripped  all  other  nations  in  a  pnisnit  in  which 
her  first  steps  had  been  so  tardy.  Another  circum- 
stance doubtless  much  favoured  this  progteas.  Tbo 
Dutch,  having  imprudently  admitted  the  French  into 
their  territory,  were  soon  absorbed  in  the  destructive 
Tortex  of  that  revolationary  power.  Involved  in  her 
long  war  with  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  and  subjected  to 
the  anti-commercial  policy  of  Napoleon,  Holland  saiv 
all  her  fisheries,  with  every  other  branch  of  her  foreign 
commerce  completely  annihilated,  and  British  vetseU 
enjoying  the  undisturbed  possesion  of  the  northern 
seas.  Peace,  indeed,  at  length  re-opened  to  that  nation 
all  these  channels  of  industry  ;  but  during  a  suspension 
of  twenty  years  tbeir  hahits  were  altered,  their  con- 
nexions dissolved,  their  most  skilful  and  intrepid  whale- 
fishen  had  died  out ;  while  England,  which  bad  been 
in  a  stale  of  constant  activity  and  improvement,  was 
now  eveiy  way  an  overmatch  for  her  formerly  success- 
ful rival. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  operations  of  the  Attemiiiii 
whale-fishery,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  some  at-  JS^^JlJl!* 
tempts  which,  with  a  view  to  its  more  effectual  pro-  ium 
secution,  were  made  to  establish  colonies  on  the  shores 
of  the  Polar  Sea. 

In  1633  the  Dutch  planned  a  settlement  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Spitzher^en,  seven  sailots  having  volun- 
teered for  this  arduous  undertaking.  On  Uie  30th 
August  the  fleet  left  them  in  Nortii  Bay,  where  they 
not  only  undertook  to  live  during  the  winter,  but  even 
to  provide  themselves  with  fresh  provisions.  They 
Tinted  all  the  surrounding  shores,  took  three  reln-deiff 
and  a  number  of  sea-swallows,  collecting  also  a  great 
quantity  of  a  i^ecies  of  water-cress.  Their  great  am- 
bition was  to  catch  a  whale ;  but,  though  tantaliaed  by 
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CHAP.  XVI.  the  sight  of  many,  all  their  attempts  failed.  Even  one 
ibund  dead  and  fresh  on  the  margin  of  the  sea  was 
floated  out  hy  the  tide  before  they  could  secure  it. 
Setting  In  of  It  was  on  the  dd  October  that  the  extreme  cold  began 
uiremecoUL  ^  ]^  f^jt^  accompanied  by  the  flight  of  numerous  birds 
passing  to  the  southward.  On  the  Idth  one  of  the  casks 
of  beer  was  frozen  three  inches  thick.  The  winterers 
were  obliged  to  break  the  ice  in  pieces,  and  thaw  it 
before  the  fire  ;  but  it  made  a  yery  unpalatable  liquor. 
On  the  15th,  having  ascended  one  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  they  could  see  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
sun's  disk  on  the  veige  of  the  horizon,  and  in  a  few  days 
it  entirely  disappeared  ;  there  was  still  a  faint  twilight 
of  eight  hours,  which  was  soon  reduced  to  five,  and 
became  every  day  shorter  and  shorter.  In  November 
the  cold  increased  to  the  utmost  pitch ;  they  could  not 
sleep  in  their  beds,  but  were  obliged  either  to  crouch 
over  the  fire  or  run  at  full  speed  through  the  hut,  to 
keep  up  the  vital  eneigy.  At  length  they  ranged  all 
their  couches  round  the  fire-place  and  a  stove,  yet  still 
found  it  necessary  to  lay  themselves  down  between  the 
stove  and  the  fire,  holding  their  feet  to  the  very  embers. 
BoreaiiA  On  the  20th  December  they  saw  a  very  bright  illumina- 
tion, resembling  the  Aurora  Borealis,  over  the  southern 
part  of  the  sky.  They  could  not,  however,  believe  it  to 
be  the  real  Aurora,  wnich  they  afterwards  saw  of  pecu- 
]iar  splendour  in  its  proper  place.  Night  and  winter 
continued  in  their  utmost  intensity  till  the  22d  January, 
when  they  again  enjoyed  a  twilight  of  six  hours ;  at 
mid-day  of  the  26th  there  was  no  longer  a  star  to  be 
seen ;  but  it  was  the  22d  February  ere,  from  a  moun- 
tain-top, they  could  descry  any  portion  of  the  sun's  disk. 
Throughout  the  whole  period  they  had  dreadful  contests 
SJ'pSir''^"'  *o  maintain  with  the  Polar  bear.  On  the  3d  March  one 
bear.  of  these  animals  had  received  two  balls  in  the  throat, 

which  he  was  endeavouring  to  pluck  out  with  his  paws, 
when  the  whole  seven  sailors  rushed  on  him  with  their 
lances.  The  bear  dashed  at  one  of  them,  tore  the  lance 
from  his  hand,  and  threw  him  on  the  ground ;  but,  as 
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the  ulimal  vea  about  to  destroy  hia  victim,  another  CBA?.  ZVL 
Hsilor  stmck  and  obliged  him  to  quit  his  hold.     After-        — 
wardi,  however,  though  panned  by  all  the  seven,  he 
pluDged  iDto  the  sea  and  escaped. 

It  ia  remarkable  that  these  persons  paved  this  bard  Hidthoriiw 
winter  withont  any  severe  attack  of  scarry ;  and  on  the  «»'«>'"» 
27th  Hay  they  were  overjoyed  by  the  Ttew  of  a  boat, 
which  conveyed  them  to  a  neighbouring  bay,  where 
several  Dutch  ships  had  aasembled  for  the  fishery.  The 
active  life  led  by  these  seamen  mast  have  been  Uie  chief 
cause  by  which  their  health  was  so  well  preserved. 

The  success  of  this  experiment  induced  the  »»™ejj„|„^y^ 
Company  to  repeat  the  attempt  in  the  following  year,  wand 
when  seven  other  sulors,  well  famished  with  victuals,  **'<''''*■ 
and  apparently  with  every  means  of  withstanding  the 
rigour  of  the  cUmate,  undertook  to  winter  in  Spitzbergen. 
T^ey  appear,  however,  to  have  been  of  a  less  active  dis> 
podtion  than  their  predecenot^  and  &iled  in  every  at- 
tempt to  procnre  fresh  victuals.  The  sun  having  quitted 
them  on  the  20th  October,  they  shut  themselves  np  in 
their  hat,  out  of  which  they  scarcely  ever  stirred.  In  a 
few  weeks  they  were  attacked  by  searvy  in  its  most 
malignant  form,  which,  in  the  abaence  of  fresh  meat  and 
vegetables,  aesamed  continually  a  more  alarming  type, 
till  three  died,  whose  bodies  the  others  with  difficulty 
enclosed  in  coffins.  The  survivors  killed  a  dog  and  a 
fox,  which  afibnled  some  relief,  but  not  enough  to  arrest 
the  progresB  of  the  malady.  The  bears  b^an  to  approach 
the  hut,  and  would  have  been  a  blesing,  had  the  men 
retained  strength  either  to  shoot  the  animals  or  to  drag  ^^J^'"' 
borne  the  carcass.  Their  months  became  ulcerated;  they  dcuh. 
were  unable  to  chew  their  biscuit ;  and  only  Jetoma 
Carloen  had  power  to  rise  from  bed  and  kindle  a  fire. 
The  sun  appeared  on  the  24th  February  ;  but  they  ooald 
no  longer  derive  aid  from  this  benignant  luminary.  The 
last  entry  in  their  journal  is  in  the  following  terms : — 
"  We  are  all  four  stretched  on  our  beds,  tid  are  still 
alive,  and  would  eat  wUlingly,  if  any  one  of  us  were 
able  to  rise  and  light  a  fire.     We  implore  the  Almighty, 
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CHAP.  XVL  with  folded  band*,  to  deliver  as  from  thia  life,  which  it 
Rrtiin«(tlM  *"  impomible  to  prolong  without  food  or  anything  lo 
itifm.  wanu  our  frozen  limbs.     None  of  ub  can  help  the  o^er ; 

each  muat  lupport  hii  own  miaeiy." — Early  in  spring 
the  fishiug-Teasuli  arrived,  and  a  party  hastened  to  the 
hat.  It  was  BO  fast  closed  that  an  entrance  could  only 
be  effected  by  opening  the  roof.  They  found  it  a  tomb. 
Three  of  the  men  were  enclosed  in  the  coffins  wbiuh 
had  been  fiaaied  for  them ;  the  other  fbnr  lay  dead, — 
two  in  their  beds,  and  two  on  a  piece  of  nil  spread  on 
the  floor.  These  last  had  perished  in  consequence  of 
mere  inability  to  malce  the  effort  iii  1 1  umij  for  lifting 
and  dressing  tiie  food ;  and  they  had  suffered  convnlsiona 
so  dreadful,  that  their  kneea  and  chin  had  come  into 
contact,  and  their  bodies  resembled  a  roonded  block. 

Tlie  Dntch  about  the  same  time  made  an  attempt  to 
establish  a  colony  an  the  island  of  Jan  Hayen,  but  with 
a  result  equally  fatal.  The  journal  of  the  unfortunate 
seamen  contains  little  except  a  very  exact  register  of 
the  weather. 

No  farther  attempts  were  made  at  that  time  to  colon- 
ise Spitzlieigen  ;  and  the  next  instance  of  wintering  on 
those  dreaiy  shores  arose  from  necessity.  A  Russian 
TeGsel,  which  had  sailed  &om  Archangel  for  the  wbale- 
fisheiy  in  1743,  being  driven  by  the  wind  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island,  found  itaelf  beset  amid  floating  ice 
without  hope  of  deliverance.  One  of  the  party  lecol- 
lected  that  a  hut  had  been  erected  on  this  coast  by  some 
of  his  countrymen,  under  the  apprehension  of  being 
obliged  to  spend  the  winter  there.  He  and  three  othai* 
set  out  to  discover  the  place.  With  much  difficulty 
tliey  reached  the  land,  leaping  from  fragment  to  frag* 
ment  of  moving  ice ;  then,  spreading  themselves  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  they  found  the  cottage,  which,  tbongh 
ruinous,  afforded  shelter  for  the  night.  Eiarly  in  the 
morning  they  hastened  to  the  shore,  to  convey  to  their 
comrades  this  happy  intelligence.  But  wliat  must  have 
been  their  horror,  when  they  saw  only  a  vast  open  (ea, 
without  a  vestige  of  the  ship,  or  even  of  the  numerous 
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Ic«I>«rgl  which  had  been  toaaing  through  the  wares.     A  chap.  s\ 
Tiolent  gale  had  dupened  them  all,  and  apparently  abw 
destroyed  the  vessel,  which  was  oever  heard  of  more. 

These  fotu  nnfoitimste  seameti,  abandoned  in  such  caant*  ■> 
fiightfiil  circamatancee^  having  the  long  winter  to  pass  J^**^ 
wltbont  food,  or  implements  to  procure  any,  did  not, 
however,  gire  way  to  despair.  They  had  a  gan,  with 
which  they  shot  twelve  deer ;  then  their  amnmnitiOD 
failed ;  but  some  pieces  of  iron  were  found  on  the  shore, 
which  they  cootrived  to  fashion  into  pikes.  At  the 
moment  when  their  stock  of  venbon  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted, they  fbnnd  occasion  Ut  employ  these  weapons 
gainst  a  Polar  bear  by  which  they  were  assailed.  The  Succanhi 
animal,  being  vanqni^ed  and  killed  afler  a  formidable  p^"t^ 
straggle,  supplied  for  the  present  all  their  wants.  His 
flesh  was  food,  his  skin  clothing,  his  entiails,  duly  pre- 
pared, furnished  the  string,  which  alone  had  been  waul- 
ing to  complete  a  bow.  With  that  instrument,  they 
were  more  than  a  match  for  the  rein-deer  and  the  Arctic 
fox,  with  the  spoils  of  which  they  filled  both  their  pantry 
and  their  wardrobe ;  aud  thenceforth  they  avoided,  un- 
less in  cases  of  necessity,  the  encounter  of  the  bear. 
Being  destitute  of  cooking-utensils,  they  were  obliged  to 
devour  the  food  nearly  raw — dried  either  by  Buspension 
in  the  smoke  during  the  long  winter,  or  by  exposure  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun  during  the  short  sommer.  Yet  this 
Tegular  supply  of  ftesh  meat,  and,  above  all,  the  constant 
exercise  to  which  necesnty  prompted,  enabled  them  to 
preserve  their  health  entire  during  six  yesn,  in  which  ^J^ 
they  looked  in  vain  for  deliverance.  In  this  time  they 
killed  10  been^  260  rein-deer,  and  a  multitude  of  foxes. 
At  the  end  of  the  period  one  of  them  died,  when  the 
throe  sarvivora  sank  into  despondence,  giving  up  all 
hopes  of  relief,  and  looking  forward  to  the  moment 
when  the  last  of  them  would  become  the  prey  of  the 
bears.  Suddenly,  on  the  15th  August  1749,  having  de- 
scried a  vessel  at  sea,  they  lighted  fires  on  the  heights, 
hoisted  a  flag  formed  of  roin-deer  skins,  and  were  at 
length  discoTered  by  the  ship,  which  proved  to  belong 
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CHAP.  XVL  to  their  native  country.     They  loaded  her  ^th  sach  a 
Eacapeftwi  quantity  of  skins  and  lard  as  enabled  them  to  pay 
Owiceb         eighty  rubles  for  their  passage,  and  afterwards  to  make 
a  profitable  voyage. 

The  example,  thus  involuntarily  set  by  these  Russian 
nilors,  has  been  followed  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
their  countrymen,  some  of  whom  have  since  regularly 
wintered  in  huts  on  the  Spitzbergen  coast,  employing 
themselves  in  chasing  the  walrus  and  seal  along  the 
shore,  and  the  deer  and  Arctic  fox  in  the  interior.  They 
f^*^  are  constantly  engaged  in  hunting,  unless  when  inter- 
rupted by  tempest ;  and,  even  when  the  hut  is  blocked 
up  with  snow,  they  find  their  way  out  by  the  chimney. 
They  have  a  reserve  of  salt  provisions ;  but  as  much  as 
possible  subsist  on  the  flesh  and  drink  the  warm  blood 
of  the  rein-deer,  digging  under  the  snow  for  cochlearia, 
sorrel,  and  other  plants  that  act  as  antidotes  to  scurvy. 
By  this  regimen  they  generally  preserve  their  health 
completely  uninjured ;  though  the  British  employed 
in  whale-fishing  have  occasionally  found  the  body  of  a 
Russian  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  Uus  dreadful  mialady. 
It  is  now  time  to  give  some  account  of  the  mode  of 
catching  whales,  as  practised  by  the  two  great  fishing- 
nations  of  the  present  day, — ^the  British  and  the  Dutch, 
wiwie  ihips  rpjjg  fijgt  object  is  to  fit  out  a  ship  suited  to  the  trade. 
While  the  fishery  was  carried  on  in  bays,  or  on  the  ex- 
terior margin  of  icy  fields,  very  slight  fabric^  were  suffi- 
cient; but  now  that  the  vessels  depart  early  in  the 
season,  and  push  into  the  very  heart  of  the  northern 
ices^  they  are  liable  every  moment  to  the  most  severe 
shocks  and  concussions.  The  ship,  therefore,  must  be 
constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  possess  a  peculiar 
Fmtiflcd  <1®8TM  of  strength.  Its  exposed  parts  are  secured  with 
bow&  double  or  even  treble  timbers ;  while  it  is /bribed,  as 

the  expression  is,  externally  with  iron  plates,  and  in- 
ternally with  stanchions  and  cross-bars,  so  disposed  as 
to  cause  the  pressure  on  any  one  part  to  bear  upon  and 
be  supported  by  the  whole  structure.  Mr  Scoresby  re- 
commends the  dimension  of  360  tons  as  the  most  eligible. 
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A  ship  of  thii  size  ia  Bometimea  filled  ;  and  the  number  CHAP.  XVI. 
of  men  required  for  iCa  nsTigation,  being  also  necesrary  ^^^^  ^^ 
for  manning  the  boats  employed  in  the  fishery,  could  tomuca. 
not  be  reduced  eren  in  a  much  Hmaller  vessel.  A  larger 
tonnage  than  3A0,  being  scarcely  ever  filled.  Involves 
the  proprietor  in  uselesa  expense.  The  Dotch  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  vessels  destined  for  this  service  shonld 
be  112  feet  long,  29  broad,  and  12  deep,  carrying  seven 
boats,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  seamen.  One  of  the  moat 
eaaeotial  particulars  is  tlie  crow's  nest,  a  apecies  of 
sentry-box  made  of  canvass  or  light  wood,  pitched  on 
the  maintop-mast,  or  lop-gallant-maBt  head.  This  is 
the  poat  of  honour,  and  also  of  aevere  cold,  where  the 
master,  provided  with  a  telescope  and  a  speekiog- 
trumpet,  often  site  for  houra  in  a  temperature  Uiirty  or 
forty  degrees  below  the  freeiing-point,  and  whence  ho 
can  descry  all  the  movements  of  the  snmranding  seas, 
and  give  directions  accord ingly. 

The  whaling-venela  umally  take  their  departure  in|J;^';^||]^ 
such  time  as  to  leave  the  Shetland  Isles  about  the  bft-Ttaicli, 
ginning  of  April,  and  before  the  end  of  the  month 
arrive  within  the  Polar  Seas.  It  was  long  customary 
to  spend  a  few  weela  at  what  is  colled  the  Seal-fisher's 
Bight,  extending  along  the  coast  of  Greenland,  ere  they 
poshed  into  those  more  northern  waters  where,  amid 
fields  of  ice,  tbe  whale  ia  commonly  found  ;  but  in  later 
times  it  has  become  usual  to  aail  at  once  into  that  centre 
of  danger  and  enterprise. 

As  soon  as  they  have  arrived  in  those  seag^  the  ereW'^'*ni""of 
must  be  every  moment  on  the  alert,  keeping  watch  day 
and  night.  The  seven  boats  ore  suspended  by  the  sidea 
of  the  ship,  rendy  to  be  launched  in  a  few  minutes ; 
and,  when  the  state  of  the  weather  admits,  one  of  tiiem 
is  usually  manned  and  afloat  These  boats  are  from  2S 
to  28  feet  long,  about  6^  feet  broad,  and  constracted 
with  a  special  view  to  lightness,  buoyancy,  and  ea^ 
steerage.  Aa  soon  as  the  person  in  the  crow's  neat  heats 
the  blowing  uf  the  huge  animal  which  they  seek  to  at- 
tack, or  sees  its  back  emeiKing  from  the  waves,  he  gives 
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CHAP.  xvi.  notice  to  the  watch  who  are  stationed  on  deck,  part  of 
Whale  in  ^^om  leap  into  a  boat^  which  is  instantly  lowered 
tight  down,  and  followed  by  others.    Each  of  the  boats  has  a 

harpooneer  and  one  or  two  subordinate  officers,  and  is 
provided  with  an  immense  quantity  of  rope  coiled  up 
and  stowed  in  different  quarters  of  it,  the  several  parts 
being  spliced  together  so  as  to  form  a  continued  line, 
usually  exceeding  four  thousand  feet  in  length.  To 
^'^'V*'^"^  the  end  is  attached  the  harpoon  (fig.  1),  an  instrument 
formed,  not  to  pierce  and  kill  the  animal,  but,  by  enter- 
ing and  remaining  fixed  in  the  body,  to  prevent  its 
escape.  One  of  the  boats  is  now  rowed  towards  the 
whale  in  the  deepest  silence,  cautiously  avoiding  to  give 
an  alarm,  of  which  he  is  very  susceptible.  Sometimes 
a  circuitous  route  is  adopted  in  order  to  attack  him 
from  behind.  Having  approached  as  near  as  is  con- 
sistent with  safety,  the  harpooner  darts  his  instrument 
^  hid'"'  ^^  "^^  ^®  hack  of  the  monster.*  This  is  a  critical  mo- 
ment; for,  often  when  the  mighty  animal  feels  the 
wound,  he  throws  himself  into  violent  convulsive  move- 
ments, vibrating  in  the  air  his  tremendous  tail,  one  lash 
of  which  is  sufficient  to  dash  a  boat  in  pieces.  More 
commonly,  however,  he  plunges  rapidly  into  the  sea,  or 
beneath  the  thickest  fields  of  ice.  While  he  is  thus 
moving,  at  the  rate  usually  of  eight  or  ten  miles  an 
hour,  the  utmost  diligence  must  be  used,  that  the  line 
to  which  the  harpoon  is  attached  may  run  off  smoothly 
and  readily  along  with  him.  Should  it  be  entangled 
for  a  moment,  the  strength  of  the  whale  is  such  that  he 
would  draw  down  the  boat  and  crew  after  him.  The 
first  boat  ought  to  be  quickly  followed  up  by  a  second, 
to  supply  more  line  when  the  first  is  run  out,  which 
gi^jj^  often  takes  place  in  eight  or  ten  minutes.  When  this 
inconvenience  is  dreaded,  the  men  hold  up  one,  two,  or 
three  oars,  to  intimate  their  pressing  need  of  a  supply. 


*  The  harpoon  is  sometimes  discharged  from  a  peculiar 
species  of  gan,  in  which  case  the  form  fig.  4  is  employed ;  bat 
this  mode  has  not  come  into  very  general  use. 
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CHAP.  XVL  At  the  same  time  they  turn  the  rope  once  or  twice 
ReurdiM     found  a  kind  of  post  called  the  hollard  or  hiUet-head, 
the  Unoi        by  which  the  motion  of  the  line  and  the  career  of  the 
animal  are  somewhat  retarded.    This,  however,  is  a 
delicate  operation,  which  brings  the  side  of  the  boat 
down  to  Uie  very  edge  of  the  water,  and  if  the  rope  is 
drawn  at  all  too  tight,  may  sink  it  altogether.    While 
the  line  is  whirling  round  the  bolard,  the  friction  is  so 
violent  that  the  harpooneer  is  enveloped  .in  smoke,  and 
water  must  be  constantly  poured  on  to  prevent  it  from 
catching  fire.    When,  iit&r  all,  no  aid  arrives,  and  the 
crew  find  that  the  line  must  run  out,  they  have  only 
one  resource, — ^they  cut  it,  losing  thereby  not  only  the 
whale,  but  the  harpoon  and  all  the  ropes  of  the  boat. 
Snrninoniiig      When  the  whale  is  first  struck  and  plunges  into  the 
Uiecrew.      waves,  the  boat's  crew  elevate  a  flag  as  a  signal  to  the 
watch  on  deck,  who  give  the  alarm  to  those  asleep  be- 
low, by  stamping  violently  on  the  deck,  and  crying 
aloud — "  A  fail !  A  fall  /"    (Dutch,  fjal^  expressing  the 
precipitate  haste  with  which  the  sailors  throw  themselves 
into  the  boats.)    On  this  notice  they  do  not  allow 
themselves  time  to  dress,  but  rush  out  in  their  sleeping- 
shirts  or  drawers  into  an  atmosphere  the  temperature  of 
which  is  often  below  zero,  carrying  along  with  them 
their  clothing  in  a  bundle,  and  trusting  to  make  their 
toilet  in  the  interval  of  manning  and  pushing  off  the 
boats. 
Reftppetr-         The  period  during  which  a  wounded  whale  remains 
irtuOSi  under  water  is  various,  but  is  averaged  by  Mr  Scoresby 

at  about  half  an  hour.  Then,  pressed  by  the  necessity 
of  respiration,  he  appears  above,  often  considerably  dis- 
tant from  the  spot  where  he  was  harpooned,  and  in  a 
state  of  great  exhaustion,  which  the  same  ingenious 
writer  ascribes  to  the  severe  pressure  that  he  has  en- 
dured when  placed  beneath  a  column  of  water  700  or 
800  &thoms  deep.  All  the  boats  have  meantime  been 
spreading  themselves  in  various  directions,  that  one  at 
least  may  be  within  a  starty  as  it  is  called,  or  about  200 
yards  of  the  point  of  his  rising,  at  which  distance  tliey 
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can  ea^j  reach  and  pierce  him  with  ooe  or  two  more  CHAP.  XVt. 

hupoom  before  he  again  deaceDds,   On  his  re-appeannce  fj^^ 

a  general  attack  is  made  with  lancea  (fig.  C),  which  are  uiMk. 

Htrnck  a»  deep  as  possible,  to  reach  and  penetrate  the 

vital  parts.    Blood  mixed  with  oil  streams  copioosly 

from  liis  wounds  and  from  the  blow-hole^  dyeing  tha 

sea  to  a  great  distance,  and  sometimes  drenching  the 

boats  and  crews.    The  animal  now  becomes  more  and  j,,^^  ^g^ 

more  exhausted ;  but,  at  the  approach  of  death,  he  often  wialM. 

makes  a  convnlsive  struggle,  rearing  his  tail  liigh  in  the 

air,  and  whirling  it  with  a  noise  which  is  hew^  at  the 

distance  of  several  mile&     At  length,  quite  overpowered, 

he  lays  himself  on  his  side  or  back,  and  expires.     The 

flag  is  then  taken  down,  and  three  lond  hnzaas  raised 

from  the  sarroouding  boats.    No  time  la  lost  in  piercing 

the  tall  with  two  holes,  and  through  these  ropes  are 

passed,  by  which  the  fish  is  towed  to  the  vesseL 

The  whale  being  secured  to  the  aides  of  the  ship,  the  Ruds^ 
next  operation  Is  that  ofJUiuing,  or  removing  the  blub- 
ber and  whalebone, — a  process  which.  If  the  full  strength 
of  the  crew  be  put  upon  It,  may  be  executed  in  about 
foul  hoars,  though  a  much  longer  time  is  often  employed. 
The  captain  goes  round  and  gives  a  dram  to  e^  sea- 
man, with  double  allowance  to  important  personagea 
called  the  kings  of  the  blubber  (Dutch  tptck-kdtiitts), 
whose  office  it  is  to  Tcceive  that  precioua  commodity, 
and  stow  it  in  the  hold.  Another  high  functionary, 
called  the  tpecMtnutr,  has  the  direction  of  all  the  cut- 
ting operations.  The  fiiBt  step  is  to  form  round  the  *ecM«B««r. 
fish,  between  the  neck  and  the  fin^  a  circle  called  the 
kent,  aroond  which  aU  prooeedlnga  are  to  be  conducted. 
To  it  is  fastened  a  machinery  of  blocks,  called  the  kent- 
purchaae,  by  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  windlass,  the 
body  of  the  whale  can  be  turned  on  all  sides.  The  bar- 
pooneers  then,  under  the  apeckwoneer'B  direction,  begin 
with  a  kind  of  c^wde  (fig.  3),  and  with  huge  knives,  to 
make  long  parallel  cuts  from  end  to  end,  which  are 
divided  by  crosscuts  into  pieces  of  about  half  a  ton 
These  are  conveyed  on  deck,  and,  being  reduced  into 
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CHAP.  XVL  nnaller  portions,  are  receired  by  the  two  kings,  who 
PacMaffttM  '^^  ^em  in  the  hold.  Finally,  being  by  other  pro- 
biubben  cesses  still  &rther  divided,  the  blabber  is  put  into  casks, 
and  the  packing  completed  by  the  instmment  No.  2. 
As  soon  as  the  cutting  officers  have  cleared  the  whole 
sur&oe  lying  above  water,  which  does  not  exceed  a 
fonrth  or  a  fifth  of  the  animal,  the  kent-machinery  is 
applied,  and  tains  the  carcass  roand  till  another  part 
yet  antouched  is  presented.  This  being  also  cleuned, 
the  mass  is  again  tamed,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  has 
been  exposed,  and  the  blubber  removed.  The  kent  it- 
self is  tlien  stripped,  and  the  bones  of  the  head  being 
conveyed  on  boud,  there  remains  only  the  krengy  a 
huge  heap  of  muscular  substance,  which  is  abandoned, 
either  to  sink,  or  be  devoured  by  the  flocks  of  ravenous 
birds  and  sharks  which  duly  attend  on  this  gratlfyii% 
occasion. 

The  success  of  the  fishery  varies  with  the  spot  in 
which  whales  are  found ;  the  most  advantageous  being 
the  border  of  those  immense  fields  of  ice,  with  which  a 
great  extent  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  covered.  In  the 
open  sea,  when  a  whale  is  struck,  and  plunges  beneath 
the  waters,  he  may  rise  in  any  part  of  a  wide  circuit, 
and  at  any  distance  from  the  boats ;  so  that,  before  a 
second  harpoon  can  be  struck,  he  may  plunge  again, 
and  by  continued  struggles  effisct  his  extrication.  But, 
in  descending  beneath  the  ice  he  is  hemmed  in  by  the 
floor  above,  and  can  only  find  an  atmosphere  to  breathe 
by  returning  to  its  outer  boundary.  The  space  in  which 
iMMrUiTiMi  ^0  can  rise  is  Uius  contracted  from  a  large  circle  to  a 
semicircle,  or  even  smaller  segment.  Hence  a  whale 
in  this  position  is  attacked  with  much  better  chance  of 
success ;  even  two  may  be  pursued  at  the  same  moment, 
^-a  measure  which,  in  the  open  sea,  often  occasions  the 
loss  of  both.  In  the  flourishing  state  of  the  Dutch 
fishery,  a  hundred  of  their  vessels  have  been  seen  at 
once  ranged  on  the  margin  of  one  of  those  vast  fields, 
along  which  the  boats  formed  so  continuous  a  line  that 
no  whale  could  rise  without  being  immediately  struck. 
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Thii  Eitustion,  at  the  eame  time,  is  attended  n 
vdereble  danger  from  the  disraptioiu 
to  which  theM  plains  are  liable. 

When  the  ship  ia  anirounded  with  floating  fragment!  Adnntum 
of  ice,  the  fisfaeiy,  though  difficnlt,  is  nnially  productive^  *""  iJmho 
Bnt  the  com  u  rery  difl^rent  when  these  pieces  are 
packed  together  into  a  man  imperrioiiH  to  the  boats,  yet 
leaTing  Dmneroaa  holes  or  openings,  through  which  the 
whale  can  mount  and  respire,  without  coming  to  the 
open  margin  or  within  reach  of  hii  mrjiilnntn.  The 
fiahen,  when  they  see  the  whale  lilowing  tlirough  one 
of  these  apertttrcs,  must  alight  on  the  ice,  and  ran  full 
■peed  to  the  spot  with  lance  and  harpoon.  Attack  In 
■Qch  circnmstances,  however,  is  Bxtremely  perilous; 
and  even  when  the  whale  ia  killed,  the  dracging  of  his 
body  either  under  or  over  the  ice  to  the  ship  is  a  most 
laborious  task,  which,  in  the  last  case,  cannot  be  effected 
without  cuttbg  the  carcass  in  pieces. 

In  the  progress  of  the  season,  when  the  froien  nir&ce  B»r  lea 
becomes  open  at  Tarions  points,  the  fishery  is  liable  to 
the  same  evils  as  occur  among  packed  ice.  Still  worse 
Is  the  case  when  the  sea  ia  overspread  with  that  thin, 
newly  formed  crust  called  bay-ice ;  for  the  whale  earily 
finds  or  beats  a  hole  through  this  covering,  while  the 
boats  can  neither  penetrate  nor  the  men  walk  over  it, 
without  the  most  imminent  danger.  Yet  Mr  Scoresby 
mentions  a  plan  fay  which  he  continued  to  carry  on  his 
movements,  over  a  very  slender  snrface  of  this  kind. 
He  tied  together  his  whole  crew,  and  made  them  thus  ^^'™* 
walk  in  a  long  line  one  behind  another.  There  never 
fell  in  above  four  or  five  at  a  time,  who  were  easly 
helped  out  by  the  rest.  The  safferen  had  a  dram  to 
console  them  after  their  cold  pluuge ;  and  the  com- 
pensation  was  conudered  so  ample,  that  Jack  was  su»- 
pected  of  sometimes  allowing  himself  to  drop  in  with 
the  view  of  being  thus  indemnified. 

Another  grand  distinction  respects,  first,  the  Green- 
land Ssherj,  which,  generally  speaking,  is  that  already 
described,  and  ia  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  immense 
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CHAP.  XVI.  fields  of  ice  which  cover  the  ocean ;  and^  secondly^  the 
DaTis'^tnlt  ^^  Strait  fishery,  where  that  element  appears  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  moving  mountains,  tossing  through  the 
deep.  This  last  is  dangerous,  but  usually  productive. 
It  commenced  at  a  comparatively  late  period,  since  it  is 
not  mentioned  by  the  Dutch  writers  prior  to  1719  ;  and 
Mr  Scoresby  has  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  date  when 
it  was  begun  by  the  British.  At  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  however,  it  experienced  a  remarkable  extension, 
of  which  a  full  account  will  be  given  in  the  course  of 
this  chapter. 

The  hazards  of  the  whale-fishery,  in  spite  of  the 
utmost  care,  and  under  the  direction  even  of  the  most 
experienced  mariners,  are  many  and  great. 

The  most  obvious  peril  is  that  of  the  sliip  being  beset 
and  sometimes  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  collision  of  the  icy 
mountains  with  which  those  seas  are  continually  filled. 
The  Dutch  writers  mention  numerous  shipwrecks, 
among  which  the  following  are  the  most  remarkable : — 

Didier  Albert  Raven,  in  1639,  when  on  the  border 
of  the  Spitzbergen  ice,  was  assailed  by  a  furious  tempest. 
Though  the  ship  was  violently  agitated,  he  succeeded  in 
steering  her  clear  of  the  great  bank,  and  thought  him- 
self in  comparative  safety,  when  all  at  once  there  ap- 
peared before  him  two  immense  beigs,  upon  which  the 
wind  was  violently  driving  his  vessel.  He  endeavoured, 
by  spreading  all  his  sails,  to  penetrate  between  them ; 
but  in  this  attempt  the  ship  was  borne  against  one  with 
so  terrible  a  shock  that  it  was  soon  felt  to  be  sinking. 
By  cutting  the  masts  she  was  enabled  to  proceed ;  yet, 
as  she  continued  to  take  in  water,  several  boats  were 
launched,  which,  being  overcrowded,  sunk,  and  all 
hands  perished.  Those  left  on  board  found  their  con- 
dition more  and  more  desperate.  The  fore-part  of  the 
vessel  being  deep  in  the  water,  and  the  keel  rising 
almost  perpendicular,  made  it  extremely  difficult  to 
avoid  falling  into  the  sea ;  while  a  mast,  to  which  a 
number  had  clung,  broke,  fell  down,  and  involved 
them  in  the  fate  of  their  unfortunate  companions.    At 
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length  the  stern  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  YBanel,  chap.  3C\'i. 
carrymg  with  it  Beveral  more  of  the  sailote.  The  wir-  f^^^^ 
vivoTB  still  adhered  to  the  wretched  fragmentB,  bat  one  ulTDcUiBft 
after  another  was  washed  olf  by  the  Fury  of  the  wavca. 
while  some,  half-dead  with  cold  and  unable  to  retain 
their  grasp  of  the  rop<^  and  anchors,  dropped  in.  The 
crew  of  eighty-six  was  thus  reduced  to  twenty-nine, 
when  the  ship  suddenly  changed  iU  position,  and  as- 
fumed  one  in  wiiich  they  could  more  easily  keep  their 
footing  on  board.  The  sea  then  calmed,  and  duriiiR  the 
respite  thus  afforded  they  felt  an  irresistible  propensity 
to  sleep  ;  but  to  some  it  was  the  fatal  sleep  of  extreme 
cold,  from  which  they  never  awoke.  One  man  sug- 
gested the  construction  of  a  raft,  which  was  accordingly 
framed,  contrary  to  the  captain's  advice ;  happily,  no 
sooner  was  it  launched  than  the  waves  swallowed  it 
np:  The  remnant  of  the  vesael  encountered  next  night 
another  severe  gale  ;  and  the  sufferings  of  the  crew, 
from  cold,  hunger,  and  burning  thirst,  were  so  extreme 
that  death  in  every  form  seemed  now  to  have  encom- 
paased  them.  In  the  morning,  however,  a  sail  waa 
descried,  their  signals  were  understood,  and  being  taken 
on  board,  twenty  survivors,  after  forty-eight  honts  of 
this  extreme  distress,  were  restored  to  safety. 

In  1670  the  Bleacher,  Captain  Fit,  was  driven  against  wreck  ottla 
the  ice  with  such  violence  that  in  an  instant  oil  her  rig-  BloKlicr. 
ging  was  dashed  in  pieces.  Soon  after  twenty-nine  of 
the  crew  quitted  the  vessel,  and,  leaping  by  the  help  ol 
poles  and  perches  from  one  fragment  of  ice  to  another, 
contrived  to  reach  the  main  field.  The  captain  with 
seven  men  remained  on  board,  and  endeavoured  to  open 
a  passage ;  but  the  ship  soon  struck  again,  when  they 
were  obliged  to  go  into  a  boat,  and  commit  themselves 
to  chance,  the  snow  fulling  so  thickly  that  tliey  could 
scarcely  see  one  another.  As  the  weather  cleared  they 
discovered  their  companions  on  the  ice,  who  threw  n 
whale-line,  and  dragged  them  to  the  same  spot.  There 
tbe  party,  having  waited  twelve  hours  in  hopes  of  relief 
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CHAP.  XVT.  at  length  trusted  themselves  to  the  boats,  and  in  twelre 

hours  were  taken  up  by  a  Dutchman. 
DiMflters  of  Captam  Bille,  in  1675,  lost  a  ship  richly  laden,  which 
Captain  Biiie.  ^^^^  down  suddenly  ;  and  the  crew  were  not  saved 
until  after  having  been  exposed  in  boats  fourteen  days. 
Thirteen  other  vessels  perished  that  year  in  the  Spitz- 
beigen  seas.  Three  seasons  afterwards  Captain  Bille 
lost  a  second  ship  by  the  violent  concussion  of  the  ice, 
the  crew  having  just  time  to  save  themselves  on  a  frozen 
field.  At  the  moment  of  their  disaster  they  were  moored 
to  a  large  floe  along  with  another,  a  brig  called  the  Red 
Fox ;  which  last  shortly  afterwards  underwent  a  similar 
fate,  being  struck  with  such  violence  that  the  whole, 
hull  and  masts  together,  disappeared  almost  in  an  in- 
stant,— the  sailors  having  had  merely  time  to  leap  on 
the  ice.  The  united  crews  now  adopted  various  plans, 
— some  remaining  where  they  were,  others  setting  out 
in  boats  in  difierent  directions ;  but  all,  in  one  way  or 
other,  reached  home.  The  same  year  the  Ck>ncord 
went  down  in  an  equally  sudden  manner;  but  the 
crew  were  happily  rescued  by  a  neighbouring  ship, 
t^^xpected  But  the  whale-fishery  is  not  more  remarkable  for 
examples  of  sudden  peril  than  for  unexpected  deliver- 
ance from  the  most  alarming  situations.  For  instance, 
three  Dutch  ships,  in  1676,  after  having  completed  a 
rich  cargo  on  the  northern  coast  of  Spitzbei^n,  were 
at  once  so  completely  beset,  that  the  crews  in  general 
uiged  the  necessity  of  proceeding  over  the  ioe,  and  en- 
deavouring to  reach  some  other  vessel.  Ouvekees, 
however,  captain  of  one  of  the  three,  pressed  the  obliga- 
tion of  doing  all  in  their  power  to  preserve  such  valu- 
able property,  and  they  agreed  to  make  a  farther  trial ; 
when,  in  twenty  days,  the  ice  opened,  and  they  had  a 
happy  voyage  homeward. 
Maru  EUxa-  The  Dame  Maria  Elizabeth,  in  1769,  had  set  out  early 
^^  for  the  fishery,  and  was  so  fortunate,  by  the  30th  of  May, 

as  to  have  taken  fourteen  whales.    Then,  however,  a 
violent  gale  from  the  south  blew  in  the  ice  with  such 
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violence,  tbat  the  captain  fonnd  himself  completely  bo-  CHAP.  xvi. 

set,  and  aaw  two  Dutch  vetsels  and  one  ^English  go  to       — 

pieces  at  a  little  distance.    At  length  a  (tirring  breeie 

from  the  north  gare  him  the  hope  of  being  extricated ; 

when  presently  he  waa  inrolved  in  a  deoN  fog,  which  iw.^  lof, 

Froxe  M  thickly  upon  the  sails  and  rigging  that  the  ship 

appeared  a  mere  floating  iceberg.     On  the  atmosphere 

clearing,  the  faint  light,  and  the  migraUon  of  birds  to 

the  southward,   announced  the  approach  of  winter. 

Unable  to  make  any  pn^ress,  the  seamen  contemplated 

with  despair  the  necessity  of  spending  the  season  in 

that  frozen  latitude.    They  had  nearly  come  to  the 

end  of  their  proTisions,  and  famine  was  alceady  staring  ''*'|^^ 

them  in  the  &ce,  when  they  thought  of  broiling  the 

whaled  tails,  which  prared  very  eatable,  and  even 

salutary  against  the  scurry.    Thus  they  hoped  to  exbt 

till  the  middle  of  Fabmary,  beyond  which  the  prospect 

was  very  dismal;  bnt  on  the  12th  November  there 

arose   a  violent  north   wind,   that  dispersed   the   ice. 

Their  hopes  being   now  awakened,  every  uffort  was 

strained ;  and  on  the  IBth  a  north-wester  brought  on 

so  heavy  a  rain  that  next  day  they  were  entirely  dear 

of  the  ice,  and  had  a  prosperous  voyage  homeward. 

The  year  1777  was  one  which  exhibited  on  a  large  i/aaofMn 
scale  all  the  vicissitudes  of  this  occupation.  Captain  "^^ 
Broerties,  in  the  Guillamine,  arrived  that  year  on  the 
28d  June  at  the  great  bank  of  ice,  where  he  found  fifty 
vessels  moored  and  busied  in  the  fishery.  He  began  it 
sDccessfnlly :  indeed,  the  very  next  day  he  killed  a 
large  whale.  On  the  morrow  a  tempest  drove  in  the 
ice  with  such  violence  that  twenty-seven  of  the  ships 
were  beset,  and  ten  were  lost  On  the  2Sth  July, 
seeing  some  appearance  of  an  opening,  he  canaed  the 
Guillamine  to  be  warped  through  by  the  boats ;  hut 
after  four  day^  labour  he  found  himself,  with  four 
other  ships,  in  a  narrow  baun  enclosed  by  icy  barriers 
on  every  side.  Apprehending  the  danger  of  being  per- 
manently beset,  he  obliged  the  men  to  submit  to  a 
diminution  of  their  rationa. 
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CHAP.  XVL  On  the  Ist  August  the  ice  began  to  gather  thickly; 
Qath^riBf  of  and  a  violent  storm  driving  it  against  the  vessels^  placed 
^^  *^  them  in  the  greatest  peril  for  a  number  of  days.  On 
the  20th  a  dreadful  gale  arose  from  the  north-east, 
in  which  the  GuiUamine  suflfered  very  considerable 
damage ;  and  in  this  awful  tempest,  out  of  the  five  ships 
two  went  down^  while  a  third  sprung  a  number  of  leaks. 
The  crews  were  taken  on  board  of  the  remaining  two, 
which  they  greatly  incommoded.  On  the  25th  all  the 
three  were  completely  frozen  in,  when  it  was  resolved 
to  send  a  party  of  twelve  men  to  seek  aid  from  four 
vessels  which  a  few  days  previously  had  been  driven 
into  a  station  at  a  liUle  distance;  but  before  they 
arrived  two  of  these  had  been  dashed  to  pieces,  and 
the  other  two  were  in  the  most  deplorable  condition. 
ConHiraed  ^^^  Hambuighers,  somewhat  farther  removed,  had 
tempest  perished  in  a  similar  manner.  Meantime  the  GuiUa- 
mine and  her  consorts  came  in  sight  of  Grale  Hamkea^ 
Land  in  Greenland,  and,  the  tempest  still  pushing  them 
gradually  to  the  southward,  Iceland  at  length  appeared 
on  their  left.  The  two  others  just  mentioned,  com- 
manded by  Dirk  Broer  and  Boel  of  Meyer,  found  a 
little  opening,  through  which  they  contrived  to  escape. 
The  crews  of  the  three  first  were  beginning  to  hope 
that  they  might  at  last  be  equally  fortunate,  when,  on 
the  13th  September,  a  whole  mountain  of  ice  fell  upon 
Wreck  of  the  ^^  Guillamine.  The  men,  half  naked,  leaped  out  upon 
GiiUkiniiiei  the  frozen  surface,  saving  with  difiiculty  a  small  portion 
of  their  provisions,  and  the  broken  remnants  of  the 
vessel  were  soon  buried  under  enormous  piles  of  ice. 
The  second,  commanded  by  Jeldert  Janz,  had  just  met 
a  similar  fate,  and  there  remained  only  that  of  Jans 
Castricum,  to  which  all  now  looked  for  refuge.  By 
leaping  from  one  fragment  to  another,  the  men,  not 
without  danger,  contrived  to  reach  this  vessel,  which, 
though  in  extreme  distress,  received  them  on  board. 
Shattered  and  overcrowded,  she  was  obliged  immediately 
afler  to  accommodate  fifty  other  seamen,  the  crew  of  the 
Jans  Christiaanz  of  Hamburgh,  which  had  also  gone 
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down,  tli«  chief  Itarpooncr  and  twdTe  of  the  raarinen  chap,  xvl 
having  periabed.  Theae  DDmerouB  companies  vqueesed  ^ndi  o( 
into  the  cnzy  bark  of  Castricuni,  oufi^red  every  kind  """Jam^ 
of  dirtren^  and  were  betides  menaced  with  the  dread  of 
fomine.  All  remoter  feaia,  however,  gave  way,  when, 
□n  the  11th  October,  the  Tessel  went  to  pieces  in  the 
•ame  sudden  manner  as  the  others,  leavmg  the  uofbrtn- 
nate  sailon  acanwly  time  to  remoTo  to  the  ice  with 
their  remaiuiDg  store*.  With  great  difficulty  they 
reached  a  6eld  of  some  extent,  and  with  their  torn  sails 
contrived  to  rear  a  sort  of  covering ;  bat  sensible  that 
by  remuning  on  this  desolato  spot  they  must  certainly 
perish,  they  saw  no  safety  except  by  attempting  to  reach 
the  cwtst  of  Greenland,  which  was  in  view.  With  in- 
finite toil  they  efiected  their  object,  and  happily  met 
some  inhabitants,  who  ent^rtuned  them  hospitably, 
and  regaled  them  with  dried  fish  and  seal's  flesh. 
Thence  thay  pushed  across  that  dreary  region,  treated 
sometimes  well,  sometimes  churliahly  ;  bat  by  one 
means  or  other  they  succeeded  at  leng^  on  the  13th 
March,  in  reaching  Uie  Danish  settlement  of  Fredericks- 
hoab.  Here  they  were  received  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness ;  and,  being  recruited  ^m  their  faUgues,  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  embarking  for  Denmark,  whence 
they  afterwards  sailed  to  their  native  country. 

The  Davis*  Strait  fishery  has  also  been  marked  with  Sjl^^" 
veiy  frequent  and  fatal  shipwrecks.  In  1814,  the 
Boyalist,  Ciptain  Edmonds,  was  lost  with  all  her  crew ; 
and  in  1817  the  London,  Captain  Mathews,  shared  the 
same  fole.  The  only  account  ever  received  of  either  of 
these  ships  was  from  Captain  Bennet  of  the  Venerable, 
who,  on  th«  l&th  April,  saw  the  London,  in  a  tremen- 
dous storm,  lying  to  windward  of  an  extensive  chain  Ot 
icebergs,  fay  some  of  which  it  is  probable  she  was  dashed 
to  pieces  that  very  evening. 

Among  accidents  on  a  smaller  scale,  one  of  the  moat 
freqnent  is  that  of  boats  employed  in  {lursuit  of  the  whale 
being  overtaken  by  fogs  or  storms  of  mow,  which  prevent 
them  from  nsgaioing  the  vecBel.    A  fatal  instance  of  thii 
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CHAP.  XVI.  kind  occnrred  to  the  Ipswich,  Captain  Gordon  ;  four  of 
LoM  oTbcMtB  ^^^^^  boats*  crews,  after  a  fish  had  been  caught,  and  even 
crawa  brought  to  the  ship's  side,  were  employed  on  a  piece  of  ice 

hauling  in  the  line,  when  a  sudden  storm  drifted  her  so 
rapidly  away,  that  notwithstanding  the  utmost  efiEbrts^  she 
never  came  within  reach  of  the  unfortunate  men  who 
composed  the  greater  part  of  her  establishment*  Mr 
Scoresby  mentions  several  casualties  of  the  same  nature 
which  occurred  to  his  boats'  companies ;  all  of  whom, 
however,  in  the  end,  happily  found  their  way  back. 
One  of  the  most  alarming  cases  was  that  of  fourteen 
individuals  who  were  left  on  a  small  piece  of  floating  ice, 
with  a  boat  wholly  unable  to  withstand  the  surrounding 
tempest ;  but  amid  their  utmost  despair  they  fell  in 
with  the  Lively  of  Whitby,  and  were  most  cordially 
received  on  botu^. 
?J2J^  The  source,  however,  of  the  greatest  danger  to  the 

danger.  whale-fisher  arises  from  the  physical  strength  of  the  ani- 
mal with  which  he  ventures  to  contend.  Generally,  in- 
deed, the  whale,  notwithstanding  his  immense  power,  is 
extremely  gentle, — seeking,  even  when  he  is  most  hotly 
pursued,  to  escape  from  his  assailants  by  plunging  into 
the  lowest  depths  of  the  ocean.  Sometimes,  however,  he 
exerts  his  utmost  force  in  violent  and  convulsive  struggles ; 
and  every  thing  with  which,  when  thus  enraged,  he  comes 
into  collision,  is  dissipated  or  destroyed  in  an  instant. 
The  Dutch  writers  mention  Jacquez  Vienkes  of  the  Gr6rt 
VienSa  Moolen (Barley  Mill), who,  after  awhale  had  been  struck, 
was  hastening  with  a  second  boat  to  the  support  of  the 
first.  The  animal,  however,  rose,  and  with  its  head 
struck  the  boat  so  furiously  as  to  shiver  it  in  pieces,  and 
Vienkes  was  thrown  with  its  fragments  on  the  back  of 
the  huge  creature.  Even  then,  ^is  bold  mariner  darted 
a  second  harpoon  into  the  body  of  his  victim  ;  but  un- 
fortunately he  got  entangled  in  the  line  and  could  not 
extricate  himself,  while  the  other  party  were  unable  to 
approach  near  enough  to  save  him.  At  last,  however, 
the  harpoon  was  disengaged,  and  he  swam  to  his  men. 
Mr  Scoresby  9  in  one  of  his  earliest  voyages,  saw  a  boat 
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thrown  several  yards  into  the  air,  which  falling  on  its  OHAP.  XVL 
side,  plunged  the  crew  into  the  sea;  but  they  were       — 
happily  taken  up,  when  only  one  was  found  to  have 
receired  a  severe  contusion.    Captain  Lyons,  command-  (^pt^,j 
iDg  the  Raith  of  Leith,  on  the  Labrador  coast,  in  1802,  Lyun& 
had  a  boat  thrown  fifteen  feet  into  the  air :  it  came  down 
into  the  water  with  its  keel  upwards,  yet  all  the  men 
except  one  were  saved. 

In  1807,  a  party  under  Mr  Scoresby  the  elder  had 
struck  a  whale,  which  soon  reappeared,  but  in  a  state  of 
such  violent  agitation  that  no  one  durst  approach  it.  The 
captain  courageously  undertook  to  encounter  it  in  a  boat 
by  himself,  and  succeeded  in  striking  a  second  harpoon  ; 
but  another  boat  having  advanced  too  close,  the  animal 
brandished  its  tail  with  so  much  fuzy  that  the  harpooner,  Remarkable 
who  was  directly  under,  judged  it  most  prudent  to  leap 
into  the  sea.  The  tail  then  struck  the  very  place  he  had 
left^  and  cut  the  boat  entirely  asunder,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  planks,  which  were  saved  by  having  a  coil  of 
ropes  laid  over  them ;  so  that,  had  he  remained,  he  must 
have  been  dashed  to  pieces.  Happily  all  the  others 
escaped  injury.  The  issues,  however,  were  not  always 
so  fortunate  ;  for  the  Aimwell  of  Whitby,  in  1810,  lost 
three  men  out  of  seven,  and  in  1812  the  Henrietta  of 
the  same  port  lost  four  out  of  six,  by  the  boats  being 
upset  and  the  crews  thrown  into  the  sea. 

In  1809,  one  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  Resolution  JJj  J^*^ 
struck  a  sucking- whale ;  ai%er  which  the  mother,  being 
seen  wheeling  rapidly  round  the  spot,  was  eagerly 
watched.  Mr  Scoresby,  being  on  this  occasion  in  the 
capacity  of  harpooner  in  another  boat,  was  selecting  a 
situation  for  the  probable  reappearance  of  the  parent 
fish,  when  suddenly  an  invisible  blow  stove  in  fifteen 
feet  of  the  bottom  of  his  barge,  which  filled  with  water 
and  instantly  sunk.    The  crew  were  saved. 

Entanglement  in  the  line,  whUe  the  retreating  whale 
is  drawing  it  off  with  rapidity,  is  often  productive  of  great 
disaster.  A  sailor  belonging  to  the  John  of  Greenock,  in 
1818,  happening  to  step  into  the  centre  of  a  coil  of  r\iu.- 
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CHAP.  XVI.  ning  rope,  had  a  foot  entirely  carried  ofF,  and  was  obliged 
to  have  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  amputated.  A  har- 
pooner,  belonging  to  the  Henrietta,  had  incautiously  cast 
some  part  of  the  line  under  his  feet ;  when  a  sudden  dart 
of  the  fish  made  it  twist  round  his  body.  He  had  just 
time  to  cry  out, — **  Clear  away  the  line !  0  dear  V*  when 
he  was  cut  almost  asunder,  dragged  overboard,  and  never 
more  seen. 

A  whale  sometimes  causes  danger  by  proving  to  be 
alive  after  having  exhibited  every  symptom  of  death* 
Mr  Scoresby  mentions  an  instance  of  one  which  appeared 
so  decidedly  dead  that  he  himself  had  leaped  on  the  tail, 
and  was  busy  putting  a  rope  through  it,  when  he  sud- 
denly felt  the  animal  sinking  from  beneath  him.  He 
made  a  spring  towards  a  boat  at  some  yards'  distance,  and, 
grasping  the  gunwale,  was  assisted  on  board.  The  fish 
then  moved  forward,  reared  his  tail  aloft,  and  shook  it 
with  such  prodigious  violence  that  it  resounded  to  the 
distance  of  several  miles ;  but  after  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes of  this  violent  exertion,  he  rolled  on  his  side  and 
expired. 

Even  after  life  is  extinct  all  danger  is  not  over.  In  the 
operation  of  flensing,  the  harpooners  sometimes  fall  into 
the  whale's  mouth,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  being 
drowned.  In  the  case  of  a  heavy  swell  they  are  drenched, 
and  sometimes  washed  over  by  the  suige.  Occasionally 
they  have  their  ropes  broken,  and  are  wounded  by  each 
other's  knives.  Mr  Scoresby  mentions  an  instance  of  a 
man  who,  after  the  flensing  was  completed,  happened  to 
have  his  foot  attached  by  a  hook  to  the  kreng  or  carcass, 
when  the  latter  was  inadvertently  cut  away.  He  caught 
hold  of  the  gunwale  of  the  boat ;  but  the  whole  im- 
mense mass  was  now  suspended  by  his  body,  occasioning 
tlie  most  excruciating  torture,  and  even  exposing  him  to 
the  risk  of  being  torn  asunder,  when  his  companions 
contrived  to  hook  the  kreng  with  a  grapnel,  and  bring 
it  back  to  the  surface. 

The  whale,  in  attempting  to  escape,  sometimes  exerts 
prodigious  strength,  and  inflicts  upon  its  pursuers  not 
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only  danger,  but  the  loss  of  their  property.    In  the  year  chap.  xvi. 

1812,  a  boat's  crew  belong^  to  the  Resolution  struck  prod^Qs 

one  on  the  margin  of  a  floe.    Supported  by  a  second  boat,  icrenffth  of 

they  felt  much  at  their  ease,  there  being  scarcely  an  ^^  ^***^ 

instance  in  which  the  assistance  of  a  third  was  required 

in  such  circumstances.    Soon,  however,  a  signal  was 

made  for  more  line,  and  as  Mr  Scoresby  was  pushing  with 

his  utmost  speed,  four  oars  were  raised  in  signal  of  the 

greatest  distress.    The  boat  was  now  seen  with  its  bow 

on  a  level  with  the  water,  while  the  harpooncr,  from  the 

friction  of  the  line,  was  enveloped  in  smoke.    At  length, 

when  the  relief  was  within  a  hundred  yards,  the  crew 

were  seen  to  throw  their  jackets  upon  the  nearest  ice, 

and  then  leap  into  the  sea ;  after  which  the  boat  rose 

into  the  air,  and,  making  a  majestic  curve,  disappeared 

beneath  the  waters  with  all  the  line  attached  to  it.    The 

crew  were  saved.    A  vigorous  pursuit  was  unmediately 

commenced ;  and  the  whale,  being  traced  through  narrow 

and  intricate  channels,  was  discovered  considerably  to  the 

eastward,  when  three  harpoons  were  darted  at  him.    The  Great  loaiee. 

line  of  two  other  boats  was  then  run  out,  when,  by  an 

accidental  entanglement,  it  broke,  and  enabled  the  whale 

to  carry  off  in  all  about  four  miles  of  rope,  which  with 

the  boat  were  valued  at  £150.    The  daring  fishers  again 

gave  chase  ;  the  whale  was  seen,  but  missed.    A  third 

time  it  appeared,  and  was  reached  ;  two  more  harpoons 

were  struck,  and  the  animal,  being  plied  with  lances, 

became  entirely  exhausted,  and  yielded  to  its  fate.    It 

had  by  that  time  drawn  out  10,440  yards,  or  about  six 

miles  of  line.    Unluckily,  through  the  disengagement  of 

a  harpoon,  a  boat  and  thirteen  lines,  nearly  two  miles  in 

length,  were  detached  and  never  recovered. 

Whale-flshers  sometimes  meet  with  agreeable  sur-  Sinffitiar 
prises.  The  crew  of  the  ship  Nautilus  had  captured  a  **P^'''* 
fish,  which  being  disentangled  and  drawn  to  the  ship, 
some  of  them  were  employed  to  haul  in  the  line.  Sud- 
denly they  felt  it  pulled  away  as  if  by  another  whale, 
and  having  made  signals  for  more  line,  were  soon  satisfied, 
by  the  continued  movements,  that  this  was  the  case.    At 
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CHAP.  XVL  length  a  laige  one  rose  up  doee  to  them,  and  was  quickly 
Doubiecap-  killed.  It  then  proved  that  the  animal,  while  moving 
through  the  waters,  had  received  the  rope  into  its  open 
mouth,  and  struck  by  the  unusual  sensation,  held  it  fast 
hetween  its  jaws,  and  thus  became  an  easy  prey. — 
A  Hull  ship,  the  Prince  of  Brazils,  had  struck  a  small 
fish,  which  sunk  apparently  dead.  The  crew  applied  all 
their  strength  to  heave  it  up  ;  but  sudden  and  violent 
jerks  on  the  line  convinced  them  that  it  was  still  alive. 
They  persevered,  and  at  length  brought  up  two  in  suc- 
cession, one  of  which  had  many  turns  of  the  rope  wound 
round  its  body.  Having  been  entangled  under  water, 
it  had,  in  its  attempt  to  escape,  been  more  and  more 
implicated,  till,  in  the  end,  it  shared  the  hid  of  its 
companion. 


Recent  new 
ehanneU  of 
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A  view  of  the  whale-fishery,  as  it  existed  prior  to  1820, 
has  thus  been  drawn  from  ample  and  authentic  materials 
afforded  by  the  Dutch  and  other  early  writers,  as  well  as 
by  the  valuable  work  of  the  younger  Mr  Scoresby.  Hav- 
ing understood,  however,  that  the  trade  had  been  turned 
into  several  new  channels,  we  applied  in  1834  to  certain 
intelligent  individuals  at  the  principal  ports,  from  whom 
we  obtained  such  valuable  information  as  enables  us  to 
continue  to  that  period  the  history  of  its  operations.  We 
can  now  add  some  recent  information,  which  will  bring 
it  down  to  the  end  of  1844. 

Remarkable  changes  have  lately  taken  place  as  to  the 
waters  in  which  the  fishery  is  carried  on.  For  more  than 
a  hundred  years  it  was  confined  to  the  sea  between  Spitz- 
beigen  and  Greenland  ;  but  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Davis*  Strait  began  to  be  frequented,  and  the  ships 
sent  thither  gradually  increased  in  number.  A  somewhat 
more  ample  return,  in  fiu^  was  drawn  from  those  western 
seas,  though  Mr  Scoresby  conceives  that  the  longer  and 
more  expensive  voyage,  and  the  increased  hazards,  fully 
counterbalanced  this  advantage.  At  the  time  he  wrote, 
the  Greenland  fishery  was  still  the  more  considerable, 
and  the  ships  proceeding  thither  were  in  the  proportion 
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of  three  to  two.  Since  that  period,  however,  the  whales,  chap.  XVI. 
which  during  the  course  of  two  centuries  had  heen  gra-  Abtndon- 
dually  retiring  from  place  to  place,  sought  refuge  in  the  ment  of 
remoter  depths  of  the  Icy  Sea. — Hence  this  fishery  was 
almost  abandoned,— having  employed  in  1829  only  one 
vessel ;  in  1801,  the  number  was  increased  to  nineteen, 
but  in  the  succeeding  year  it  declined  to  three ;  and  in 
1835  was  again  reduced  to  one.  To  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  their  original  ground,  the  whalers  have  had  a 
more  extensive  field  opened  up  to  them  on  the  western 
coast.  The  important  expeditions  sent  out  by  govern- 
ment under  Ross  and  Parry  have  made  them  acquainted 
with  a  number  of  admirable  stations  on  the  farUier  side 
of  Davis*  Strait  and  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  Baffin's 
Bay,  which  were  before  little  known  and  scarcely  ever 
frequented. 

The  vessels  destined  for  that  quarter  sail  usually  in  Tim«  of 
March,  though  some  delay  their  departure  till  the  middle  ^ 
or  even  the  end  of  April.  They  proceed  first  to  the 
northern  parts  of  the  coast  of  Labrador,  or  to  the  mouth 
of  Cumberland  Strait,  carrying  on  what  is  called  the 
South-west  Fishery.  After  remaining  there  till  about 
the  beginning  of  May,  they  cross  to  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  strait,  and  fish  upwards  along  the  coast,  particularly 
in  South-east  Bay,  North-east  Bay,  Hingston  Bay  or 
Horn  Sound.  About  the  month  of  July  they  usually 
cross  Baffin's  Bay  to  Lancaster  Sound,  which  they  some- 
times enter,  and  occasionally  even  ascend  Barrow's  Strait 
twenty  or  thirty  miles.  In  returning,  they  fish  down  tho 
western  shore,  where  their  favourite  stations  are  Pond's  FaToorito 
Bay,  Agnes'  Monument,  Home  Bay,  and  Cape  Searle.  **"*' 
If  the  ships  be  not  previously  filled,  they  commonly 
remain  till  the  end  of  September,  and  in  some  instances 
persevere  till  late  in  October.  Our  informant  at  Peter- 
head mentions  a  vessel  from  that  port  which  was  dean 
on  the  last  day  of  September ;  yet  the  captain  proceeded 
with  such  spirit  and  resolution  that  after  this  date  he 
caught  five  whales,  making  his  cai^  equal  to  the  aver- 
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CBAP.  XYL  age  of  the  year,  and  reached  home  by  the  27th  of  the 
following  month. 

This  fishery  has  always  been  subject  to  remarkable 
casualties,  which  have  been  still  farther  increased  since 
the  yessels  took  a  wider  range,  and  ventured  into  the 
higher  and  more  frozen  latitudes.  Our  correspondent 
at  Aberdeen  states  that, — 

In  1819,  out  of  63  ships  there  were  lost  10 

...  1821, 79 11 

...  1822, 60 7 

These  wrecks  have  generally  occurred  in  attempting  to 
pass  from  the  eastern  coast  to  Lancaster  Sound,  across 
that  great  barrier  of  ice  which  fills  the  centre  of  BafiBn's 
Bay.  The  sides  of  the  vessels  have  sometimes  been 
crushed  together ;  at  other  times  they  have  been  pressed 
out  of  the  water  and  laid  upon  the  ice.  But  experience 
seems  to  have  enabled  the  mariners  to  guard  in  some 
degree  against  these  dangers.  In  1829,  of  eighty-eight 
ships  only  four  were  lost;  namely,  the  Dauntless, 
Bramham,  of  Hull ;  the  Rook  wood,  Lavrson,  of  London ; 
the  Jane,  Bruce,  of  Aberdeen ;  the  Home  Castle,  Stodart, 
of  Leith. 

Several  of  these  shipwrecks  have  been  attended  with 
very  peculiar  circumstances.  In  1825,  the  Active,  Cap- 
tain Gray,  of  Peterhead,  was  so  completely  beset  in 
Exeter  Sound,  that  on  the  first  October  the  crew  were 
obliged  to  abandon  her  and  take  a  passage  in  other 
ships.  Next  year  a  vessel,  sent  out  to  ascertain  her 
&te,  found  her  on  the  beach,  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  place  of  besetment,  completely  uninjured.  She 
was  got  off  in  a  few  days,  and  brought  home  with  her 
cai^  to  Peterhead,  where  she  arrived  on  the  12th 
September. 

In  1826,  the  Dundee,  Captam  Dawson,  of  London, 
liaving  ventured  into  the  higher  parallels  of  Baffin's 
Bay,  was  in  latitude  74®  30'  so  completely  enclosed,  that 
the  crew  could  obtain  no  assistance  from  the  other  ships. 
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To  add  to  their  distress,  a  Dutch  vessel  near  them  was  CHAP.  XVL 
completely  wrecked ;  and  the  men,  to  the  number  of  Dntchiiip- 
forty-six,  came  on  board  entirely  destitute.  They  were  wreck, 
supported  from  the  23d  August  to  the  6th  October, 
when  they  set  out  in  their  boats  to  endeavour  to  reach 
the  Danidi  settlement  of  Levely ;  but^  as  this  was  350 
miles  distant,  much  doubt  was  entertained  whether  they 
would  ever  arrive  at  their  destination.  The  crew  of  the 
Dundee,  reduced  to  extreme  distress  by  the  want  of 
provisions,  succeeded  in  killing  some  seals  and  bears,  on  Gr^t  prtvs- 
whose  coarse  flesh  they  were  thankful  to  sustain  life.  °°^ 
On  the  1st  February  they  caught  a  whale,  and  on  the 
16th  a  second,  which  afforded  great  relief,  especially  as 
other  fishes  were  attracted  by  the  desire  to  feed  on  the 
carcass  of  this  huge  animal.  Unfortunately  for  their 
repose,  the  sea  was  not  so  completely  frozen  but  that 
enormous  icebergs  were  still  tossing  through  it  with 
thundering  noise,  tearing  up  the  fields  by  which  the 
ship  was  surrounded.  On  the  22d  February,  one  of 
uncommon  magnitude  was  seen  bearing  directly  upon 
their  stem,  its  collision  with  which  appeared  inevitable ; 
whereupon  the  seamen,  snatching  their  clothes,  leaped 
out  upon  the  ice,  and  ran  to  some  distance.  The  iceberg 
rolled  on  with  a  tremendous  crash,  breaking  the  field 
into  fragments,  and  hiding  from  Uieir  view  the  ship, 
which  they  expected  never  to  see  again ;  but  happily  it 
passed  by,  and  the  Dundee  appeared  from  behind  it  un- 
injured,— a  spectacle  that  was  hailed  with  three  enthu- 
siastic cheers.  The  mariners  lost  sight  of  the  sun  for 
seventy-five  da3r8,  during  which  they  suffered  such  se-  Extreme 
vere  cold  that  they  could  not  walk  the  deck  for  five  ®^^ 
minutes  without  being  frost-bitten.  Luckily  they  were 
able  to  pick  up  a  quantity  of  spars  and  staves  belonging 
to  the  Dutch  wreck,  which  afforded  a  supply  of  ^e^ 
otherwise  they  must  have  perished  from  the  intensity  oif 
the  frost.  By  great  good  fortune,  too,  the  body  of  ice 
in  which  they  were  enclosed  drifted  to  the  southward 
more  than  eleven  degrees  (frx>m  74°  30^,  down  to  63°), 
or  about  800  miles,  and  was  thus  brought  nearly  to  the 
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CHAP.  XVL  mouth  of  DayiA^  Strait.  On  the  Ist  April,  when  the 
Lee,  Captain  Lee  of  Hull,  had  just  commenced  her 
fishing,  the  crew  were  agreeably  anrprised  by  meeting 
the  Dnndee,  whose  catastrophe  had  excited  the  greatest 
interest  at  home ;  they  sopplied  her  liberally  with  pro- 
yisions,  and  eyery  necessary  for  enabling  her  to  reach 
Britain.  She  accordingly  got  free  of  the  ice  on  the  16th 
April,  and  on  the  2d  June  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Shet- 
land, whence  Intelligence  was  immediately  spread  of  her 
happy  escape. 

Finally,  the  whale-fishery  deserves  to  be  considered 
in  its  commercial  relations,  under  which  aspect  it  pos- 
sesses considerable  importance,  whether  we  consider  the 
large  capital  invested,  or  the  amount  and  value  of  the 
proceeds. 

The  principal  employment  of  funds  in  this  trade  con- 
sists in  the  construction  and  fitting  out  of  the  vessels 
adapted  for  its  various  purposes.  This  expense  greatly 
exceeds  that  required  for  other  ships  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  timbers  must 
be  doubled  and  fortified,  the  necessity  of  having  seven 
boats,  a  copious  supply  of  line,  numerous  casks,  and 
fbhing  implements.  Mr  Scoresby  states,  that  the  Re- 
solution, of  291  tons,  was  built  in  1803  with  all  these 
equipments,  but  without  the  outfit  for  a  voyage,  at 

Qreat  ootkj.  £6821.  In  1813  the  Esk  of  Whitby,  of  854  tons,  cost 
£14,000 ;  but  this  included  the  ouUay  for  her  first  ad- 
venture, which,  being  supposed  to  amount  to  £1700, 
would  make  the  original  expense  only  £12,800.  The 
sum  of  £14,000  is  stated  to  us  from  Hidl  as  Uie  estimate 
for  building  and  furnishing  at  that  port  a  sliip  of  850 
tons  in  the  year  1812.  Since  that  period  a  great  reduc- 
tion has  taken  place.  Mr  Cooper,  in  1824,  reported  to 
the  House  of  Conmions  that  the  sum  required  was  only 
£10,000 ;  and  according  to  the  information  received  in 
July  1880  from  the  difierent  ports,  we  found  that  such 
a  ship  could  then  be  built  and  completely  equipped  for 
about  £8000.  A  Dundee  correspondent  calculates  that 
half  of  this  amount  is  expended  in  carpenter- work,  and 
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the  remamder  in  sails^  ngging9  casks,  lines,  and  other  chap,  xvi 
apparatus.  — 

Besides  this  original  cost,  a  large  annual  expenditure  Annual 
is  uicurred  in  the  prosecution  of  the  fishery.  There  is«»P«»***»^ 
first  the  outfit,  being  the  provisions  and  other  supplies 
put  on  board  before  the  ship  goes  to  sea.  Mr  Scoresby 
estimates  the  expense  of  fitting  out  the  Resolution,  in 
1803,  at  £1470, — ^namely,  provisions,  coals,  and  simUar 
necessaries,  £7^ ;  insurance,  £413 ;  advance-money  to 
seamen,  £288.  The  statements  forwarded,  at  the  date 
mentioned  above,  from  the  several  ports,  vary  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  At  Leith  the  amount  is  from  £700 
to  £1200 ;  at  Aberdeen,  £1400 ;  at  Peterhead,  from 
£1200  to  £1500 ;  while  at  Hull  it  is  reckoned  at  £2000, 
exclusive  of  seamen's  wages.  Probably  there  may  be 
some  difierence  as  to  the  articles  comprehended  in  Uiese 
calculations.  An  English  crew,  besides,  may  expect  to 
be  more  amply  provisioned,  while  the  voyage  from 
Hull  is  undoubtedly  somewhat  longer.  To  this  first 
outlay  must  be  added  the  contingencies  occurring  in  the 
different  stages  of  the  fishery,  as  well  as  in  preparing 
the  cargo  for  sale.  The  pay  of  the  master  and  har-  Mode  cf 
pooneers  dejiends  almost  entirely  upon  their  success,  as  pftymoit 
they  receive  a  certain  sum  for  every  whale  struck,  and 
afterwards  for  every  tun  of  oil  extracted :  the  seamen 
also,  though  they  must  have  their  monthly  wages,  ob- 
tain additional  allowances  in  the  event  of  a  prosperous 
voyage.  At  Peterhead,  it  is  estimated  that,  if  a  ship 
comes  home  elean^  the  entire  loss  will  exceed  £2000 ; 
while  at  Hull  the  total  expense  of  a  voyage,  producing 
200  tuns  of  oil,  is  considered  to  be  £3600  exclusive  of 
insurance. 

The  produce  of  the  fishery  consists  of  oil  and  whale-  Prodnee  of 
bone ;  none  of  the  other  articles,  in  an  estimate  of  this  ***•  *"***y* 
kind,  being  worthy  of  much  consideration.    The  prices 
of  these  two  commodities  vary  greatly,  both  at  different 
periods  and  from  one  year  to  another. 

Whale-oil,  in  1742,  is  stated  to  have  sold  for  £18  per 
tun ;  but  in  the  following  year  it  fell  to  £14.    Ixl  \fiA\ 
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CHAP.  XVL  it  rose  so  high  as  £60 ;  hut  in  1802  was  only  £31 ;  and 
in  1807  had  sank  so  low  as  £21.  In  1813  it  reached  a 
higher  price  than  ever,  the  finest  quality  being  sold  at 
£60;  but  the  prosperous  fishery  of  1814  brought  it 
down  again  to  £32.  Mr  Scoresby  reckons  the  average 
of  the  nineteen  years  endmg  with  1818,  at  £34,  15s. ; 
while  an  intelligent  correspondent  at  Aberdeen  stated 
that  of  the  twenty  preceding  at  £28,  16s.  The  price 
in  July  1830  was  given  in  the  Scotch  ports  at  from  £24 
to  £26 ;  in  Hull  at  £24.  Since  that  time  it  has  run 
nearly  between  £26  and  £30 ;  which  last  rate  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years  has  been  fully  supported. 

Whalebone  bore  anciently  a  very  high  price,  when 
the  rigid  stays  and  expanded  hoops  of  our  grandmothers 
produced  an  extensive  demand  for  this  commodity.  The 
Dutch  have  occasionally  obtained  £700  per  ton,  and 
were  accustomed  to  draw  £100,000  annually  from  Eng- 
land for  that  one  article.  Even  in  1763  it  brought 
£600 ;  but  it  soon  fell,  and  has  never  again  risen  to  the 
same  value.  During  the  present  century  the  price  has 
varied  between  £60  and  £300,  seldom  &lling  to  the 
lowest  rate,  and  rarely  exceeding  £160.  Mr  Scoresby 
reckons  the  price  in  the  five  years  ending  1818  at  £90 ; 
while  in  July  1830,  it  was  stated  from  the  difierent  ports 
to  be  from  £160  to  £180.  The  average  price  of  the 
twenty  years  to  1834  was  estimated  at  £163.  The  rate 
in  1844  is  reported  to  us  at  £300.  This  is  for  what  is 
called  the  size-hone,  or  such  pieces  as  measure  six  fee' 
or  upwards  in  length ;  those  below  this  standard  are 
asu(dly  sold  at  half-price.  It  may  appear  singular 
that  whalebone  should  rise  while  oil  has  been  so  de- 
cidedly lowered  ;  but  the  one  change,  it  is  obvious,  has 
really  caused  the  other.  Oil  being  the  main  product 
of  the  fishery  regulates  its  extent,  which  being  dimi- 
nished by  the  low  price,  the  quantity  of  bone  is  lessened, 
while  the  demand  for  it  continuing  as  great  as  before, 
the  marketable  value  consequently  rises. 

The  whale-fishery,  for  one  ship  and  one  season,  is  a 
complete  lottery,  the  result  of  which,  according  to  the 
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skill  and  good  fortune  of  the  persons  employed,  flactu-  chap.  xvi. 
ates  between  a  large  profit  and  a  severe  loss.    Sometimes  _   ~: 
a  vessel  is  so  unlucky  as  to  return  clean  ;  another  brings  of  the  tnui& 
only  one  fish ;  while  no  fewer  than  eight  or  nine  of 
these,  producing  about  ninety  tuns  of  oil,  are  necessaiy 
to  make  an  average  voyage.    But  there  are  many  in- 
stances of  a  much  larger  produce.     The  greatest  cargo 
ever  known  by  Mr  Scoresby  to  have  been  brought  Arom 
the  northern  seas  was  that  of  Captain  Souter,  of  the 
Resolution  of  Peterhead,  in  1814.    It  consisted  of  forty-  OreatMt 
four  whales,  yielding  299  tuns  of  oil,  which,  even  at  the  '*'**"*• 
reduced  rate  of  £82,  sold  for  £9568,  raised  by  the  whale- 
bone and  bounty  to  about  £11,000.    In  1813,  both  the 
elder  and  younger  Mr  Scoresby  secured  cargoes,  less  in 
quantity  indeed,  but  which,  from  the  oil  selling  at  £60 
per  tun,  yielded  a  still  larger  return.    The  former,  in 
the  course  of  twenty-eight  voyages,  killed  498  whales, 
whence  were  extracted  4246  tuns  of  oil,  the  value  of 
which  and  of  the  bone  exceeded  £150,000. 

The  Dutch  have  published  tables,  exhibiting  the  re-  Dutch  tabkt 
suits  of  their  fiiihery  for  the  space  of  107  years,  between 
1669  and  1778,*  both  inclusive.  During  that  period 
they  sent  to  Greenland  14,167  ships,  of  which  561,  or 
about  four  in  the  hundred,  were  lost.  Th»y  took 
57,590  whales,  yielding  3,105,596  quardeelent  of  oil, 
and  93,179,860  pounds  of  bone,  which  sold  for 
£18,631,292.:^  '^^^  expense  of  fitting  out  the  ships 
amounted  to  £11,879,619 ;  the  value  of  those  lost  was 
£470,422 ;  and  the  expense  of  preparing  the  oil  and 
bon6  was  £2,567,109,— total  expenses,  £14,917,150; 
leaving  a  profit  of  £3,714,142.  The  Davb*  Strait  fish- 
ery, between  1719  and  1778,  employed  3161  vessels,  of 

*  The  years  1672, 1673,  and  1674,  are  not  included,  the  war 
with  France  having  caused  a  suspension  of  the  fishery. 

t  A  quardeel  of  oil  contains  ftrom  18  to  21  stekans,  or  fh>in 
77  to  90  imperial  standard  gallons  ;  and  100  Dutch  pounds  are 
equal  to  ]09tb8.  ayoirdupois  nearly. 

t  In  oonverting  tho  Dutch  estimates  into  English  money, 
the  florin  is  valued  at  20|d.  sterling. 
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CHAP.  XVL  which  62  were  lost.  The  produce  was  £4,288^235, 
which,  deducting  £3,410,987  of  expenses^  left  a  profit 
of  £877,248.  The  Greenland  fishery  would  thus  have 
yielded  a  profit  of  ahout  26  per  cent.,  and  the  Davia^ 
Strait  of  about  26  per  cent. ;  but  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  Dutch,  in  their  estimate  of  expenses,  have  not 
included  the  original  cost  of  the  yessels.  From  1785 
down  to  1794,  the  number  of  ships  was  reduced  to  sixty, 
and  the  tmde  is  said  to  have  be^  carried  on  with  abso- 
lute loss. 

The  British  fishery  for  some  time  yielded  a  produce 
much  exceeding  in  value  that  of  the  Dutch  even  during 
the  period  of  its  greatest  prosperity.  In  the  five  years 
ending  with  1818,  there  were  unported  into  England 
and  Scotland  68,040  tuns  of  oU,  and  3420  tons  of  whale- 
bone ;  which,  valuing  the  oil  at  £36, 10s.,  and  the  bone 
at  £90,  with  £10,000  in  skins,  raised  the  whole  to 
£2,834,110  sterling,  or  £566,822  per  annum.  The 
fishery  of  1814,  a  year  peculiarly  fortunate,  produced 
1437  whales  from  Greenland,  yielding  12,132  tuns  of 
oil,  which,  added  to  the  produce  from  Davis*  Strait^ 
fi>rmed  altogether,  even  at  comparatively  low  prices,  a 
value  of  above  £700,000.*  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
this  trade  is  now  carried  on  without  legislative  en- 
couragement^  no  bounty  having  been  granted  since  the 
year  1824. 

There  has  also  been  a  somewhat  singular  change  as  to 
the  ports  in  which  the  fishery  is  pursued.  In  London 
were  undertaken  all  the  discoveries  which  led  to  its  es- 
tablishment ;  and  fi>r  some  time  a  complete  monopoly 
was  enjoyed  by  the  great  companies  formed  in  that  city. 
Even  between  the  years  1780  and  1790,  the  metropolis 
sent  out  four  times  the  number  of  vessels  that  sailed 
from  any  other  town.  It  was  observed,  however,  that 
her  efibrts  were  on  the  whole  less  fortunate  than  those 
of  the  rivals  who  had  sprung  up ;  and  her  merchants 
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*  In  an  those  statements  the  measnre  employed  is  the  tira  of 
252  old  wine  gallons,  equal  to  209xv  Imperial  standard  gallons. 
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"were  so  much  discouraged  that,  in  Mr  Scoresby's  time,  chap,  xvl 
they  equipped  only  seventeen  or  eighteen  ressels*  They  Entenwiae  of 
have  since  entirely  abandoned  the  trade,  employing  in  UaU. 
1827  no  more  than  two  ships»  in  1885  only  one ;  at 
present  none.  Hull  early  became  a  competitor  with 
the  capital,  having  sent  out  vessels  from  the  very  com- 
mencement. Although  checked  at  first  by  the  influence 
of  the  privileged  bodies,  as  soon  as  the  trade  became  free 
she  prosecuted  it  with  distinguished  success.  In  the 
end  of  the  last  century  that  town  attained,  and  for  forty 
yean  preserved,  the  character  of  the  first  whale-fishing 
port  in  Britain.  Since  1887  it  declined  so  much  as  to 
send  in  1842  only  two  vessels.  The  two  following 
years,  however,  showed  a  great  revivaL  Whitby  en- 
gaged in  this  pursuit  in  1758,  and  carried  it  on  for  some 
time  with  more  than  common  fortune ;  but  her  opera-  ■ 
tions  have  since  been  discontinued.  Liverpool,  after 
embarking  in  the  undertaking  with  spirit^  has  now 
entirely  relinquished  it.  Newcastle,  though  much  de- 
clined, still  carries  on  a  moderate  trade.  Meantime 
the  eastern  ports  of  Scotland  gradually  extended  their  ScotUih 
transactions,  while  those  of  the  country  at  large  were  ^^^"^ 
diminishing.  The  increase  was  most  remarkable  at 
Peterhead  ;  and  indeed  this  place,  compared  especially 
with  London,  must  derive  a  great  advantage  from 
avoiding,  both  in  the  outward  and  homeward  voyage, 
600  miles  of  somewhat  difficult  navigation.  It  is  now 
decidedly  the  chief  port  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Leith, 
Montrose,  and  Aberdeen,  after  starting  with  spirit^ 
entirely  withdrew,  though  the  last  again  sent  a  vessel 
in  1844.  Dundee,  and  on  a  smaller  scale  Kirkcaldy, 
have  kept  up  a  steady  tnde ;  while  Bo'ness  also  de- 
spatches one  vessel. 

The  following  summary  has  been  collected  from  Mr 
Scoresby's  work,  as  the  average  quantity  of  shipping 
fitted  out  in  the  different  ports  for  nine  years  ending 
with  1818 ;  since  which  time  it  will  appear  hereafter 
that  the  amount  has  considerably  declined. 
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The  year  1830  was  the  moat  disastroua  that  ever 
occurred  in  the  annala  of  British  fishery.  Melancholy 
as  the  details  are,  they  possess  a  deep  interest^  and  may 
afford  useful  lessons  to  future  navigators ;  we  have 
therefore  taken  some  pains  to  procure  such  materials 
as  might  enable  us  to  exhibit,  in  a  full  and  connected 
view,  the  occurrences  of  this  calamitous  season.  We 
consider  ourselves  particularly  fortunate  in  having  oh- 
tained  journals,  written  by  Individuals  who  were  pre- 
sent at  the  different  scenes  of  shipwreck ;  and  these  not 
only  give  a  minute  detail  of  the  events,  but  forcibly  re- 
present the  emotions  which  the  view  of  them  excited* 
A  variety  of  interesting  documents  have  also  been  re- 
ceived, from  Intelligent  friends  at  the  respective  fishing- 
ports,  in  reply  to  queries  transmitted  to  them  on  the 
subject. 

In  tracing  the  causes  of  these  dreadful  disasters,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  manner  in  which 
masses  of  ice  are  formed,  and  the  positions  they  occupy 
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in  that  extensive  inlet,  to  the  snccessiye  parts  of  which  chap,  xvl 
we  give  the  names  of  Davis*  Strait  and  Baffin's  Bay.  p^jiJJIJj^n 
This  sea,  though  not  constitnting,  as  was  once  supposed,  cimunu  or 
a  completely  enclosed  gulf,  has  yet  no  opening  so  wide  '^ 
as  materially  to  interrupt  the  continuity  of  its  shores 
on  either  side.  Ice  of  a  certain  description  may  cover 
the  greatest  expanse  of  water ;  hut  every  one  knows 
that  it  is  formed  most  extensively,  and  of  the  most 
compact  texture,  in  hays  and  along  a  precipitous  heach. 
The  winding  and  generally  elevated  coast  of  this  strait 
has  always  produced  it  in  the  greatest  varieties,  among 
which  those  of  beigs  and  floes  have  been  most  conspi- 
cuous. The  land-ice,  during  the  rigour  of  winter,l*M<&-ie>> 
remains  fixed  in  an  unbroken  sheet,  stretching  many 
miles  out  to  sea.  Under  the  warmth  of  spring  and 
early  summer,  numerous  fragments  are  detached,  which, 
through  the  action  of  tides  and  currents,  are  floated  out 
Into  tibe  ocean,  and  sometimes  reach  even  low  latitudes 
on  the  shores  of  America.  The  greater  proportion, 
however,  coming  from  the  opposite  coasts,  meet  in  mid- 
channel,  and  unite  into  a  compact  and  continuous  bar- 
rier, through  which,  till  a  very  advanced  period  of  the 
season  it  is  impossible  for  the  navigator  to  penetrate. 
Between  this  central  body,  called  the  middle-ice,  and 
that  attached  to  the  land,  there  intervenes  a  narrow 
and  precarious  passage,  always  more  or  less  encumbered, 
and  often  entirely  closed  up ;  yet  through  which  the 
adventurous  mariner  can  generally,  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  months,  wind  his  course  into  the  higher 
latitudes  in  the  direction  of  Lancaster  Sound. 

Prior  to  the  voyages  of  Ross  and  Parry,  the  range  of  Voyiit«  ©f 
operations  had  been  limited  to  the  south-west  fishery,  pury!"^ 
and  to  that  on  the  eastern  shore  as  far  as  Horn  Sound. 
These  fields,  however,  gradually  shared  the  fiite  of  those 
in  the  Greenland  Sea, — being,  as  it  were^Juhed  out ;  the 
whales  having  learnt  to  take  refuge  from  the  destroying 
power  of  their  assailants  in  some  more  distant  recesses 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  When  it  was  reported,  therefore, 
b^  the  officers  employed  in  discovery,  that,  on  tlie 
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CHAP.  XVL  nortli-westem  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay,  fish  had  been 
seen  in  vast  nambers,  the  spirit  of  enterprise  was 
kindled,  and  suocess  soon  crowned  its  efforts.  Since 
that  period,  not  only  the  Greenland  Seas  have  been 
neariy  deserted,  bat  the  original  fishing-grounds  in 
Labrador  and  Davis^  Strait  have  been  rog^irded  only 
as  secondary  objects;  while  every  nerve  has  been 
strained  to  reach  those  interior  shorei^  where  whales 
are  still  found  in  an  abundance  elsewhere  unexampled. 

To  arrive  at  this  more  important  station,  the  ciytains 
may  proceed  along  either  of  the  coasts  of  that  great  in- 
land sea.  The  weHem  might  appear  at  first  sight  the 
more  eligible  one,  leading  most  directly  to  the  object, 
and  avoiding  that  middle  barrier  which  is  so  peculiarly 
dangerous.  This  shore,  however,  is  exposed  to  the 
great  body  of  ice,  which,  at  the  begimung  of  the  season, 
floats  down  from  the  north,  rendering  the  navigation  at 
once  tedious  and  dangerous.  Hence  the  usual  practice 
among  whalers  is  to  work  their  way  up  the  eastern 
passsge  till  they  turn  Cape  York ;  beyond  which  the 
sea  becomes  much  narrower,  the  central  ice  usually 
terminates,  and  an  opening  is  found  stretching  to  the 
western  side.  Before  reaching  Cape  York,  however, 
and  after  passing  that  formidable  promontory  called 
the  Devil's  Thumbs  they  must  cross  the  spacious  ex- 
panse of  Melville  Bay,  bounded  on  the  north  by  a 
bold  shore,  covered  wiUi  perpetual  ice  and  snow.  Here 
those  dangers  occur  which  have  proved  fiital  to  so  many 
navigators.  A  strong  wind  from  the  south-west  loosens 
the  ice,  and  drives  its  severed  fragments  directly  into 
the  bay  just  specified.  Arrested  by  its  northern  bound- 
ary, these  are  crowded  together,  and  tossed  with  a 
violent  commotion,  which  involves  the  mariner  in  the 
most  deadly  peril.  This  place,  accordingly,  was  almost 
exclusively  the  scene  of  the  calamitous  ^pwrecks  in 
1880,  which  are  now  to  be  described. 

Most  of  the  vessels  destined  for  the  fishery  that  year 
sail^  between  the  middle  and  end  of  March ;  but,  hav- 
ing a  tedious  voyage  out|  they  did  not  reach  the  en- 
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iranoe  of  DavuT  Stzait  till  the  close  of  ApriL  This  CHAP.  XVL 
delay,  chiefly  oocaaioned  hy  the  preysleiice  of  ^^^^^^  2aeeuoi% 
winde  attended  with  rain,  dso  prevented  many  of  them  tediom 
from  crossing  over  to  Labrador,  and  attempting  the^^^**** 
south-west  fishery.  They  proceeded^  therefore,  directly 
^  np  the  country,"  as  they  term  it ;  that  is^  northward 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  strait ;  and  the  sea  being 
remarkably  open,  and  very  few  whales  in  sight,  they 
made  an  uncommonly  rapid  run.  When  beyond  Disco 
Island,  indeed,  they  were  detained  a  whole  week  by  the 
ice ;  yet,  even  there,  an  unusual  extent  of  open  water 
was  observed  to  the  westward;  seemingly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  south-westerly  gales,  which  had  in  a 
great  measure  broken  up  the  field  in  mid-channel,  and 
driven  its  loosened  fragments  into  a  more  northerly 
quarter.  We  have  been  informed,  that  several  vessels 
made  an  attempt  to  cross  the  strait  in  this  latitude, 
though  without  success.  Working  slowly  upwards, 
they  at  last  reached  the  opening  of  Melville  Bay,  where, 
on  the  10th  of  June,  about  a  month  before  the  usual 
period,  more  than  fifty  sail  were  assembled.  This 
recess,  however,  presented  a  most  alarming  aq>ect ;  Aiarmhiff 
being  crowded  with  floes  of  ice  that  had  been  driven  2^^^*^^ 
in  by  the  winds,  and  arrested  by  the  rugged  margin 
of  the  northern  ihore.  If,  however,  they  could  by  any 
means  reach  the  western  boundary  of  the  ice,  they 
might  hope  to  find  an  open  sea  leiMling  directly  to  tho 
great  fishing-ground.  With  eager  impatimice,  therefore, 
they  looked  around  for  some  canals  by  which  they  might 
proceed  through  it;  but  they  saw  only  a  few  lanes, 
forming  narrow  and  dangerous  defiles.  It  is  a  maxim, 
however,  that  the  ahip  which  first  reaches  the  open 
water  is  sure  of  a  good  fbhing ;  hence  an  eager  emulation 
is  excited,  and,  as  our  Peterhead  correspondent  observes, 
^  when  one  begins  to  trip  through,  all  the  rest  foUow.** 
The  St  Andrew  of  Abenieen,  accordingly,  entered  one 
of  these  openings  which  appeared  the  most  promising : 
twenty-two  others  imitated  her  example,  and  the  re- 
maining vessels  were  eagerly  pressing  onward,  when. 
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CHAP.  XVX  fortunately  for  them,  two  masses  of  ice  closed  together 
and  shut  them  out,  harring,  at  the  same  tune,  the  xetum 
of  those  that  had  advanced.  These  last,  separating  into 
groups,  took  different  directions,  and  made  various  de- 
grees of  progress ;  a  few  even  came  in  sight  of  the  open 
water ;  hut  all  were  finally  arrested,  and  hemmed  in 
hy  the  ice. 

One  of  the  largest  of  these  squadrons,  and  that  whose 
eventful  story  we  can  relate  in  the  greatest  detail,  con- 
sisted of  six  very  fine  vessels,  the  St  Andrew  of  Aber- 
deen, the  Baffin  and  the  Rattler  of  Leith,  the  Eliza  Swan 
of  Montrose,  the  Achilles  of  Dundee,  and  the  French 
ship  Ville  de  Dieppe.  They  began  by  making  them- 
selves &st  to  some  icebergs,  but  soon  quitted  these  in 
order  to  attempt  a  passage  to  the  western  side.  On  the 
19th  a  fresh  gale  sprung  up  from  the  S.  S.  W.,  and  drove 
in  upon  them  masses  of  ice,  by  which  they  were  soon 
beset,  in  lat  75**  10'  N.,  long.  60°  30'  W.,  about  forty 
miles  to  the  southward  of  Cape  York.  They  ranged 
themselves  under  the  shelter  of  a  laige  floe,  having 
water  barely  sufficient  to  float  them.  Here  they  formed 
a  line  one  behind  another,  standing  stem  to  stem  so  close 
as  to  afford  a  continued  walk  along  their  decks ;  being 
at  the  same  time  so  pressed  against  the  ice  that  in  some 
places  a  boat-hook  could  with  difficulty  be  inserted  in 
the  interval.  In  the  evening  of  the  24Ui  the  sky  dark- 
ened, the  gale  increased,  the  floes  began  to  overlap  each 
other,  and  closed  upon  the  ships  in  an  alarming  manner. 
The  sailors  then  attempted  to  saw  out  a  sort  of  dock, 
where  they  hoped  to  be  relieved  from  this  severe  pres- 
sure ;  but  soon  a  huge  floe  was  driven  upon  them  with 
a  violence  completely  irresistible.  The  Eliza  Swan 
(whose  surgeon,  Mr  Maccall,  has  also  frimished  us  with 
some  particulars)  received  the  first  shock,  and  was  saved 
only  by  the  ice  raising  her  up.  It  caused  her  indeed  to 
strike  with  such  force  on  the  bow  of  the  St  Andrew  that 
her  mizzen-mast  was  nearly  carried  off,  after  which  it 
passed  from  under  her,  after  damaging  severely  her 
stem  and  keeL    It  next  struck  the  St  Andrew,  midship, 
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breaking  about  twenty  of  her  timberay  and  staving  a  chap.  xvt. 
number  of  casks ;  but  it  then  fortunately  moved  along  complete 
her  side,  and  went  oflF  by  the  stem.    Now,  however,  jreckofftnir 
pursuing  its  career,  it  reached  successively  the  Baffin,     ^ 
the  Achilles,  the  Ville  de  Dieppe,  and  the  Rattler,  and 
dashed  against  them  with  such  tremendous  fury  that 
these  four  noble  vessels,  which  had  braved  for  years  the 
tempests  of  the  Polar  deep,  were  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
shattered  into  fragments.    The  scene  was  awful, — the 
grinding  noise  of  the  ice  tearing  open  their  sides ;  the 
masts  breaking  off  and  Mling  in  every  direction ;  were 
added  to  the  cries  of  two  hundred  sailors  leaping  upon 
the  frozen  surface,  with  only  such  portions  of  their 
wardrobe  as  they  could  snatch  in  a  single  instant.    The 
Rattler  is  said  to  have  become  the  most  complete  wreck  Complete 
almost  ever  known.    She  was  literally  turned  inside  BatUer. 
out,  and  her  stem  and  stem  carried  to  the  distance  of 
a  gunshot  from  each  other.    The  Achilles  had  her  sides 
nearly  pressed  together,  her  stem  thrast  out,  her  decks 
and  beams  broken  into  innumerable  pieces.    The  Ville  de 
Dieppe,  a  very  beautiful  vessel,  though  partly  filled  with 
water,  stood  upright  fourteen  days,  and  the  greater  part  of 
her  provisions  and  stores  were  saved;   as  were  also 
some  belonging  to  the  Baffin,  two  of  whose  boats  were 
squeezed  to  pieces.    All  the  other  boats  were  dragged 
out  upon  the  ice,  and  were  occupied  by  the  sailors  as 
their  only  home.    Not  &r  from  the  same  spot  the 
Progress  of  Hull  was  crushed  to  atoms  by  an  iceberg 
on  Uie  2d  of  July ;  and  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month, 
the  Oxenhope,  also  of  that  port,  became  a  total  wreck. 

The  Resolution  of  Peterhead,  Laurel  of  Hull,  Letitia  soceeedixis 
and  Princess  of  Wales  of  Aberdeen,  had  advanced  consi-  ^^^^^'^ 
derably  farther  to  the  north-west,  being  in  lat.  76°  20^ 
N.,  long.  62°  aC  W.  They  were  lying  side  by  side, 
and,  having  cut  out  a  dock  in  the  ice,  considered  tliem- 
selves  perfectly  secure.  But  the  gale  of  the  25th  drove 
the  floes  upon  them  with  such  fiiry  that  the  sides  of  the 
two  first  were  pierced ;  and  being  filled  with  water  to 
the  deck,  were  pressed  so  forcibly  against  the  Laurel 
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CHAP.  XTL  which  lay  between  them,  as  almost  to  nise  that  yessel 
Th«  Hope  of  ®^^  ®^  *^®  water.  This  last,  however,  remiuned  for  the 
pBteriiead.  present  in  safety,  and  the  seamen  busied  themselres  in 
carrying  on  hoard  of  her  the  prorisions  and  stores  of  her 
two  wrecked  companions.  But,  on  the  2d  of  Jnly,  she, 
along  with  the  Hope  of  Peterhead,  was  exposed  to  a 
gale  if  possible  still  more  terrible  than  the  former,  when 
they  both  shared  the  &te  of  the  Resolution  and  Letitia. 
The  Hope,  which  was  standing  in  the  water  clear  and 
secure^  was  orerwhelmed  with  such  rapidity  that  in  ten 
minutes  only  the  point  of  her  maintop-gallant-mast 
was  seen  abore  the  ice. 
TheSpeocer  The  tempest,  on  the  26th  June,  assailed  also  the 
Spencer  and  the  Lee,  which  had  penetrated  farther 
north  than  any  of  the  other  vessels,  having  reached  the 
latitude  of  76^.  The  latter  escaped  with  only  a  number 
of  her  timbers  shattered ;  but  the  former,  after  a  long 
and  vigorous  resistance,  had  her  hold  burst  open  and 
filled  with  water,  so  that  she  soon  became  a  complete 
wreck.  Sufficient  warning,  however,  had  been  given 
to  enable  the  sailors  to  lodge  on  the  ice  their  most 
valuable  effects.  In  this  vicinity  the  William  and 
Eneape  of  the  Ann  of  Whitby  and  the  Dordon  of  Hull  were  attacked 
§^|g|^  ^  at  the  same  moment.  The  latter,  fortunately,  was  raised 
up  by  the  pressure  of  the  ice  into  a  safe  position ;  but 
the  other  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  two  opposite 
floes,  was  crushed  to  pieces  so  rapidly  that  nothing 
could  be  saved  out  of  her ;  and  a  boat,  into  which  the 
captain  had  thrown  a  itew  articles  from  the  cabin- 
windows,  was  itself  soon  afterwards  sunk.  In  the 
same  latitude,  a  few  miles  to  the  westward,  the 
tempest  also  proved  &tal  to  the  Old  Middleton  of 
Aberdeen. 
Jjjjr^  A  similar  disaster  befell   part  of  a  laige  group, 

^'    *  amounting  to  twenty-two  sail,  which  had  not  entered 

the  ice,  but  remained  considerably  to  the  southward,  in 
about  lat  74*  20^  N.  They  seem  scarcely  to  have  felt 
the  storm  of  the  26th  June,  and  remained  in  tolerable 
safety,  though  bewt»  till  the  night  of  the  SOth.    A 
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heavy  gale  tben  sprang  up,  and  increased  continually  chap,  xyl 
till  the  morning  of  2d  July,  when  it  swelled  to  a  fright-  fvfi^i^ 
ful  tempest.    The  howling  of  the  wind,  the  showers  of  temp«t 
hail  and  snow,  the  dark  and  fearful  aspect  of  the  sky, 
gave  warning  of  approaching  danger.    At  seven  in  the 
rooming  a  signal  of  distress  was  hoisted  by  the  William 
of  Hull,  and  in  a  short  time  thereafter  she  appeared 
almost  buried  under  masses  of  ice.    About  ten  the 
North  Briton  was  reduced  to  a  complete  wreck ;  and 
at  eleven  the  Gilder  was  in  a  similar  predicament. 
During  six  hours  the  storm  slightly  abated,  but  return- 
ing after  that  interval  with  augmented  fiiry,  pressed 
the  ice  with  additional  force  upon  the  Alexander  of  Sqcc««>i^ 
Aberdeen  and  the  Three  Brothers  of  Dundee, — ^two  ^rt^^pL 
fine  vessels,  so  strongly  built  that  an  observer  might 
have  supposed  them  capable  of  withstanding  any  shock 
whatever.    They  made  accordingly  a  very  stout  resist- 
ance ;  the  conflict  was  dreadful,  and  was  beheld  with 
awful  interest  by  the  sailors  as  they  stood  round :  at 
length  their  timbers  gave  way  at  every  point, — ^the  sides 
bursting  open,  the  masts  crashing  and  falling  with  an 
astounding  noise ;  the  hull  of  the  Three  Brothers  was 
so  much  twisted  that  the  two  ends  of  the  ship  could 
scarcely  be  distinguished :  finally,  only  some  broken 
masts  and  booms  appeared  above  the  ice.    The  crews, 
spectators  of  this  awful  scene,  gave  three  cheers  in 
honour  of  the  gallant  resistance  made  by  their  vessels 
to  the  overpowering  element  by  which  they  had  been 
vanqubhed.    Our  correspondent  here  observes,— «ome-  power  or  Um 
what  as  Captain  Parry  had  already  done  at  a  critical 
period, — that  a  ship,  even  the  strongest  which  human 
art  can  construct,  becomes  like  an  egg-shell  when  op* 
posed  to  the  full  force  of  this  terrific  agent.* 
It  is  a  gratifying  circumstance  that,  in  the  whole  of 

*  The  ihipwreck  of  these  vessels  is  well  represented  in  a 
lithographio  print,  from  a  drawing  by  Mr  Laiug.  surgeon  to 
the  2epnyr  of  Hull.  To  this  gentleman,  as  well  as  to  Mr 
Alexander,  snrgeon  to  the  Three  Brothers  of  Dundee,  we  have 
to  acknowledge  ourselves  indebted  for  some  osefnl  information. 


was  almoBt  Inevitable.  Sometimea 
they  could  mfttch  their  clothes  and  b 
selvee  up  to  the  middle  in  water. 
North  Briton  beheld  the  ice  rushing  I 
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The  shipwieclced  mariners,  nearly 
ber,  were  now  obliged  to  eatabliih  te 
the  aurface  of  that  rough  and  frOEen  a 
hod  been  dettroyed.  They  erected  tei 
from  the  broken  masts ;  U)ey  kindled 
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from  those  of  their  companions  whii 
caped.  But  still  their  situation,  tho 
was  dreary  in  the  extreme ;  producu 
they  were  like  out«asta  in  the  most  de 
earth,  without  anj  assured  means  eil 
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of  the  Arctic  deep  was  transformed  i 
featirity.  The  cluiters  of  tents  w 
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ervn  opened  betnci:n  the  nortbeni  and  Mutburn  detach'  chap,  xvl 
inenta  of  the  fleet,  and  so  T^foUrly  carried  on  as  to  bo  bib^^. 
called  by  the  Utter  the  "north  mul." 

A  few  dayB  after  the  difbrent  ahlpwreclu,  the  namen,  nowa  iSa 
in  almost  every  instance,  proceeded  to  a  Tciy  cKtraordi-  ■'■4« 
nary  operation, — that  of  setting  fire  to  the  vesBela,  and 
biuning  them  down  to  the  water's  edge.  The  object  was, 
that,  when  the  upper  surface  of  the  ship  was  thus  re- 
moved, the  casts  and  chests  containing  the  clothes  and 
provisious  might  floaL  A  sailor,  who  witnessed  this 
operation  with  the  firat  four  wrecks,  describea  it  as 
having  completely  answered  its  purpose.  Others  depre- 
cated the  practice  as  causing  a  very  wanton  destruction 
of  property,  which  might  have  been  preserved  for  the 
use,  at  least,  of  other  crews.  The  ships  were  for  sonia 
time  borne  up  on  the  surface  by  the  ice  on  which  they 
rested ;  but  when  it  was  melted,  they  sunk  and  disap- 
peared, end  the  wares  were  then  strewed  with  floating 
fragments  of  every  sliape  and  size, — blocks,  chests,  casks, 
rope^  shattered  pieces  of  masts  and  yards,  and  timber  of 
all  dimenuoni. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  pleasing  circumstance  tamftift 
that,  in  the  first  awful  catastrophe  of  the  vessel^  there 
was  not  a  single  life  lost ;  but  we  must  add  that  a  few 
died  afterwards  in  couscquence  of  fatigue  and  exposure 
te  cold.  Several  also  perished  id  excursions  over  the 
ice,  particularly  in  one  undertaken  by  the  captains  of 
the  Laurel,  Letitio,  and  Progress,  Not  finding  sufficient 
room  in  the  Bon  Accord,  where  the  shipwrecked  crews 
had  been  received,  they  departed  in  search  of  some  other 
vessel  which  might  have  more  accommodsUon.  The 
three  masten  carried  merely  their  clothes,  and  afWr 
tnvclling  a  direot  distance  of  twenty  miles,  much  in- 
creased by  the  circuitotia  track  they  were  obliged  to 
follow,  they  reached  the  ships  Dee  and  Hary  Frances, 
into  which  they  were  kindly  received.  But  the  seamen 
imprudently  encumbered  themselves  with  a  boat,  which 
Ihey  liad  frequently  to  drag  over  the  ice :  they  thus 
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CHAP.  XVI  spent  a  much  longer  period,  and  exposed  themselves  to 
sach  severe  cold  Uiat  five  of  them  died ;  while  others, 
reduced  to  a  most  distressing  state,  were  recovered  only 
hy  the  extreme  care  with  which  they  were  treated. 
With  regret  we  must  subjoin,  that  some  deaths  appear 
to  have  arisen  from  the  too  free  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  A  certain  quantity,  Indeed,  was  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  &tigue  and  cold ;  but  that  measure  was 
greatly  exceeded ;  and  in  pasring  over  the  icy  surfeu^e, 
which  was  at  once  very  rugged,  and  filled  with  various 
holes  and  crevices,  several  plunged  in  to  rise  no  more. 
One  man  expired  of  mere  intoxication.  Yet  it  is  satis- 
factory to  add,  amid  these  irregularities  as  well  as  the 
thoughtless  gayety  which  every  where  prevailed,  that, 
whenever  the  exertions  of  the  sailors  were  required  for 
the  general  service,  the  utmost  activity  was  manifested, 
and  complete  subordination  observed. 

After  these  disasters,  the  ships  remained  still  closely 
beset,  and  their  situation  became  the  subject  of  a  daily 
increasing  anxiety.  They  had  goneout  wholly  unprovided 
for  wintering  in  the  Arctic  zone ;  while  the  extensive 
loss  of  provisions  and  fiiel,  with  the  numerous  crews 
crowded  on  board  the  ships,  rendered  the  prospect  still 
more  gloomy  and  doubtful.  On  the  21  st  July,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  favourable  appearances,  the  St  Andrew, 
Eliza  Swan,  and  other  ships  on  the  northern  station, 
determined  to  attempt  pene^ting  to  the  westward.  The 
men,  though  quitting  the  scene  of  gayety  which  they  had 
formed  for  themselves,  obeyed  the  summons  with  much 
alacrity.  In  a  few  minutes  the  tents  were  struck,  the 
crews  of  the  wrecked  ships  were  distributed  among  the 
surviving  ones,  and  all  hands  began  towing  forward  the 
vessels.  They  separated  in  various  du-ections ;  but  some, 
being  driven  considerably  to  the  northward,  were  so  long 
detained,  tliat  they  repeatedly  lost  all  hope  of  ever  effect- 
ing their  extrication.  The  men  caught  and  dragged  a  few 
whales  through  holes  in  the  ice  ;  but  one  harpooner  re- 
lates, that  these  animals  were  so  extremely  vigilant  tliat 
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he  could  effect  nothing  unlea  heapproached  them  with- chap.  xvi. 
outhi«BhoeB,Bad  thuiprerentedanalonn.    September  vigoimce  of 
arrlTed,  and  the  ice  wh  fonning  bo  npidJy,  that  in  two  <i>*  wbaiei. 
days  B  place  where  a  boat  could  have  «ailed  might  be 
mMy  walked  orer.    The  St  Andrew  and  seTeral  other 
ve«MlB  Itad  been  driven  about  thirty  miles  N.  W.  of  Cap* 
Dudley  Digges,  into  lat.  76'  2'  N,  long.  GS"  ^  W.    At 
last,  after  much  laborious  sawing  and  towing,  they  snc- 
ceeded,  on  the  10th  of  September,  in  making  their  way 
into  open  water.    Host  of  those  which  had  taken  a  more 
aouthem  direction  reached  the  western  coast  towards 
the  close  of  August,  and  in  lat,  71°  H, 

Tbe  feelings  excited  at  home  by  the  intelligence  ot  edibH  of 
these  unparalleled  misfortunes  may  be  more  easily  con-  SbMaiT'* 
ceived  than  described.  The  appearance,  each  succetrive 
year,  at  tbe  great  porta,  of  the  first  vessel  returning  from 
the  fishery,  is,  in  all  case%  attended  with  deep  interest 
and  anxiety ;  and  this  season,  in  consequence  of  the 
long  delay,  these  emotions  had  been  wound  up  to  an 
intense  pitch.  The  tidings  were  brought  to  Peterhead, 
on  the  8th  October,  by  the  James,  Captain  Hogg ;  and 
to  Bull,  on  the  10th,  by  the  Abram,  Captain  Jackson. 
Our  correspondents  describe,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the 
nniversal  gloom  that  overcast  these  towns ;  the  eager 
throng  which  besieged  the  houses  of  the  captains,  and 
every  place  where  information  could  be  hoped  for  ;  as 
also  the  alarm  of  tlie  females,  making  hasty  inquiries 
after  their  brothers  and  husbands,  to  which  only  doubt- 
ful answers  could  be  returned.  It  was  a  scene  of  public  Osmi 
and  general  calamity.  The  news  being  conveyed  to  ^^». 
Aberdeen  by  the  next  day's  mail,  spread  equal  conster- 
nation in  that  city.  A  subscription  was  opened  at  Hall 
on  behalf  of  the  seamen,  many  of  whom  were  exposed 
to  great  distress,  in  consequence  of  their  pay  having  been 
stopped  from  the  period  at  which  the  wreck  of  their 
vessels  took  place. 

The  following  list  contains  the  entire  number  of  shl|<« 
which  wen  lost  In  this  disastioas  year :— 
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Ship*  lost 


Abermwn, 


Amoont  of 


Vnnnf 

prodtUA 


Hull, 


LnTHy 

DUKDSB,...  . 

Peierhbad, 


WniTBT,.  .. 

montrosb,. 
Greenock,. 
Dieppe, 


..4.— Alexander 262 

Lctiti». 818 

Old  Middleton 829 

Princess  of  Wales 808 

...6.— GUdcr 360 

Laarel 821 

North  Briton 262 

Ozenhope. 286 

Progress. 807 

WUW 850 

...2.— Baffin 321 

Rattler 848 

..2 Achilles 867 

Three  Brothers. 339 

^..2,— Hope. 251 

Resolution  (Philip) 400 

...l.-WilUam  and  Ann 362 

..1.— Spencer. 340 

.  .1.— John 816 

...1.— Ville  de  Dieppe, 400 


The  amonnt  of  the  loss  occasioned  by  these  ahip- 
wrecks  is  estimated  as  follows : — 

Value  of  19  British  ships,  inclading  stores,  &o.,  aTerage 

£5000 £95,000 

Value  of  outfit,  provisions,  and  wages,  £2000 38,000 

Twelve  damaged  ;  repairs  of  each  cost  on  an  ave- 
rage £800. 9,600 

£142,600 

A  still  severer  loss  was  snstained  in  the  great  fkilare 
of  the  produce,  very  imperfectly  compensated  by  a  rise 
of  the  oil  and  whalebone  to  more  thim  double  Uie  for- 
mer price. 

The  following  table,  derived  from  sources  which  may 
be  fully  relied  upon,  exhibits  a  complete  summary  of 
the  results  of  the  whale-fishery  during  the  twenty  years 
from  1816  to  1834  mclusive  :— 
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310 
953 
962 
5076 
1979 
2789 
1S91 
688 
1847 

M 

32 
30 
99 
73 
115 
92 
2S 
79 

n'FrtOThixd                

76 

»355 

872  i 

The  fishery  of  1835  waa  Tery  disastTOi 
■ix  veesols  being  lost,  though  the  ckwb  vr 
Bared.  Since  that  time  the  trade,  whit 
experienced  a  duninution,  npidlj  declin 
only  eigtitecn  ahipe  were  sent  out.  In 
however,  it  rallied  considerably.  Thei 
certain  return  to  the  Greenland  seaa,  wb 
to  1836  had  been  nettrly  deserted.  Ano 
ture  U  the  fitting  out  of  veasela  eotirely 
land  aeal-fiahery,  where  the  vast  number  c 
compenaatcB  for  the  email  quantity  of  oil 
endeavour  to  combine  both  objects. 

The  following  general  view  of  remits 
1842  inclnrive,  is  derived  from  the  truly 
merdal  Dictiouaty  of  Mr  M'Culloch  : — 
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The  following  details  for  1843  liave  been  cominuiil-  CBAP.  xvx 
cated  to  ua  by  an  intelligent  correapondent ; —  Detiikt* 
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Unfortunately  Hr  Coltish  of  Hull,  who  waa  accoa- 
tonied  to  collect  an  annual  statement  of  the  produce, 
died  in  1844  ;  and  no  one  has  undertaken  in  liis  stead 
the  aanie  good  work.  We  have  thus  ]>een  able  to  pro* 
cure  onl}-  the  shipping  and  tonnage  for  [hat  j'car,  which 
will  show  a  considereble  increase  over  the  two  preceding. 
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